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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  changes  in  this  edition  are  chiefly  those  of  com¬ 
pression  and  correction.  The  scale  of  the  notes  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  and  a  somewhat  more  prominent 
place  has  been  given  to  the  Dissertations ;  so  as  to 
render  the  critical  part  of  the  work  subordinate  to  the 
historical,  and  the  whole  more  available  as  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  records  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  I  trust,  also,  that  the  present  volume 
will  be  found  free  from  the  numerous  minute  errors, 
whether  of  the  press  or  otherwise,  with  which  the  first 
edition  unfortunately  abounded.  Among  the  friendly 
critics  to  whom  I  owe  the  notice  of  many  of  these 
errors,  I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  Mr.  Nesbitt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway;  Mr. 
Phinn,  of  Coxley,  Wells;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  I  gladly  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Grove,  of  Sydenham,  for  the 
careful  revision  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  sheets  in 
this  edition.* 

*  The  changes  made  in  the  Third  Edition  are  too  trifling  to  be  noticed. 
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In  many  respects  every  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  must  traverse  the  same  ground,  and  pursue 
the  same  plan.  But,  partly  as  a  justification  of  enter¬ 
ing  afresh  on  a  field  so  often  trodden,  partly  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  design  of  this  work,  it  may  be  advisable 
briefly  to  state  the  peculiarities  of  the  Apostle’s  argu¬ 
ment  generally,  and  of  these  two  Epistles  in  particular, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear  in  mind. 

Unlike  the  style  of  regular  treatises,  the  language 
of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  partakes  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
the  roughness  and  abruptness  of  the  most  familiar  let¬ 
ters,  whilst  it  also  labours  with  the  fervour  and  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  most  impassioned  oratory.  Dictated  for 
the  most  part,  not  written,  his  Epistles  partake  of  the 
character  of  speeches  rather  than  of  compositions.  He  is 
in  them  the  speaking  Prophet,  not  the  silent  Scribe.  He 
almost  always  conceives  himself  as  ‘  present  in  Spirit ;  ’ 
as  ‘  speaking  ’  to  his  readers  face  to  face  ;  his  Epistle,  in 
his  mind,  becomes  himself ;  and  through  it  he  appears 
among  them  as  Elijah  before  Ahab,  as  himself  before 
Felix.  Every  sentence  is  aimed  at  some  special  object 
— is  influenced  by  some  immediate  impulse — is  lit  up 
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by  some  personal  joy,  or  darkened  by  some  personal 
sorrow  or  apprehension.  For  this  reason  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  beyond  what  is  required  in  ordinary  writings,  to 
keep  constantly  before  us  both  the  Apostle  and  his 
readers ;  what  they  expected  from  him,  what  he  expected 
from  them,  and  what  was  the  mood  or  association 
with  which  he  dictated,  not  merely  the  Epistle  in 
general,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  each  par¬ 
ticular  portion. 

Further,  the  Apostle’s  style  is -of  that  irregular  and 
complex  kind  which  often  requires  an  analysis  of  every 
particle  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  exhibit  its  structure 
and  purpose.  In  some  respects  its  outward  aspect  closely 
resembles  that  of  two  men,  very  different  from  each 
other  and  from  him — Thucydides  and  Oliver  Cromwell.1 
In  all  three  there  is  a  disproportion  between  thought 
and  language,  the  thought  straining  the  language  till 
it  cracks  in  the  process  —  a  shipwreck  of  grammar 
and  logic,  as  the  sentences  are  whirled  through  the 
author’s  mind — a  growth  of  words  and  thoughts  out 
of  and  into  each  other,  often  to  the  utter  entangle¬ 
ment  of  the  argument  which  is  framed  out  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  there  are  also  peculiar  forms  of 
speech,  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  resist,  and  which 
whilst,  from  their  frequent  recurrence,  they  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  each  other,  almost  always  act  with  disturbing 
force  on  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  Such, 
for  example,  is  his  habit  of  balancing  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  against  each  other  —  the  joint  product,  as  it 

1  No  Greek  scholar  need  be  re-  the  Protector  (as  edited  by  Mr. 
minded  of  the  characteristics  here  Carlyle^  can  fail  to  see  what  is  in¬ 
intended  in  the  style  of  Thucydides,  tended  m  the  case  of  Cromwell. 

No  one  who  reads  the  speeches  of 


were,  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  and  the  Greek  syllo¬ 
gism  or  dilemma.  Or  again,  the  unexpected  burst 
into  doxology  or  solemn  asseveration.  Or  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  arguments  of  those  against  whom,  or  for 
whom  he  is  pleading,  to  his  own  person — the  ‘  trans¬ 
ferring  ’  to  himself  ‘  in  a  figure  ’  what  properly  belongs 
to  others.  Or  the  long  digressions,  almost  after  the 
manner  of  Herodotus,  suggested  by  a  word,  a  remi¬ 
niscence,  an  apprehension.  Or  the  sudden  rise  into 
successive  stages  of  flight,  through  the  various  stages 
of  spiritual  life,  not  halting  till  he  reaches  the  throne  of 
God;  the  exact  image  (if  one  may  borrow  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  common  literature)  of  the  ascent  of  faith,  so 
beautifully  portrayed  in  Southey’s  description  of  the 
upward  voyage  of  the  Glendoveer  to  Mount  Calasay. 

Yet,  further,  it  has  been  attempted  to  follow  out, 
not  only  the  train  of  argument  and  the  construction 
of  sentences,  but  the  image  presented  by  each  separate 
word.  Never  was  there  a  truer  description  of  any 
style  than  that  which  Luther  gives  of  the  style  of  the 
Apostle :  ‘  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  not  dead  words ; 
they  are  living  creatures,  and  have  hands  and  feet.’ 
Each  word  has,  as  it  were,  a  law,  a  life,  a  force  of  its 
own.  It  has  grown  up  under  the  shade  of  some  adja¬ 
cent  argument,  or  it  has  been  tinged  with  the  colouring 
of  its  Hebrew  original,  or  of  some  neighbouring  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  or  has  been  animated 
with  a  vigour  before  unknown,  through  the  Christian 
and  Apostolical  use  to  which  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
applied.  And  it  propagates  itself  through  new  sen¬ 
tences,  words,  paragraphs,  chapters,  grown  out  of  it  as 
out  of  some  prolific  seed  of  the  natural  world. 

Yet  again,  the  arguments  and  words  of  the  Apostle, 
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unlike  those  of  common  writers,  have  furnished  mate¬ 
rials  for  systems,  for  opinions,  for  doctrines,  for  prac¬ 
tices — sometimes  rightly,  sometimes  wrongly  deduced 
from  them ;  but  still  so  far  connected  with  them,  that 
the  image  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  can  never  be  com¬ 
plete,  unless  we  note  the  associations  with  which  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries  has  invested  them. 

And,  finally,  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  section 
of  the  Epistle  that  has  not  exercised  some  important 
influence,  or  contained  some  important  lesson,  for  all 
the  future  history  of  mankind;  some  truth,  which  is 
here  for  the  first  time  clearly  set  forth — some  duty, 
which  is  here  most  energetically  urged — some  trait  of 
the  Apostle’s  character,  which  is  here  most  completely 
illustrated. 

So  to  draw  forth  the  contents  of  the  two  Epistles  has 
been  my  object  in  the  following  pages.  To  this  object  I 
have  endeavoured  strictly  to  confine  myself.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  each  passage, 
except  where  the  various  interpretations  themselves  are 
necessary  to  represent  the  meaning  or  complete  the 
history  of  the  passage — to  frame  new  systems  from  the 
text  of  the  Apostle — or  to  justify  and  attack  existing 
systems  by  his  language — would  have  been  to  divert 
the  attention  from  the  very  subject  which  requires  the 
closest  concentration.  Such  a  course  will,  perhaps,  dis¬ 
appoint  some  readers;  but  it  is  a  course  which  may 
safely  be  left  to  vindicate  itself.  Not  only  must  we  re¬ 
member,  according  to  the  old  saying,  that  the  Scripture 
is  its  own  best  interpreter ;  but  also  that,  by  being  left 
to  interpret  itself,  it  actually  yields  new  instruction 
which  else  would  be  lost  or  overlooked.  To  any  one 
who  thus  carefully  endeavours  to  reproduce  1  the  argu- 
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ment,  the  whole  argument,  and  nothing  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  ’  of  the  Apostle,  the  page,  which  before  seemed 
dead  and  colourless,  will  be  lit  up  at  once  by  living 
pictures,  by  the  lights  and  shades  of  many  trains  of 
complex  thought,  which  belong  strictly  to  its  history, 
and  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  a  study  of  its  history. 
Words  and  ideas  which  have  often  been  confined  to  the 
use  of  particular  sections  or  parties  of  the  Church,  when 
seen  in  their  original  meaning  and  connexion  recover 
their  independence,  and  once  more  have  visibly  a  long 
race  to  run  through  the  mouths  of  many  generations. 
The  direct,  practical,  personal  application  which  the 
Apostle’s  arguments  had,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
originally  used,  if  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  limit 
the  universality  of  their  meaning,  on  second  thoughts 
opens,  deepens,  and  widens  their  application  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  in  proportion  as  we  see  the  close  connexion  which 
they  had  with  the  practical  life  of  man. 

Thus  much  would  apply  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  have  a 
special  interest  of  then.'  own.  In  the  first  place,  they  are, 
in  one  word,  the  historical  Epistles.  The  First  Epistle 
to  Corinth  gives  a  clearer  insight  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  institutions, 
feelings,  opinions  of  the  Church,  of  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  Written,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  Epistles  to  Thessalonica,  first  of  any  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  of  any  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  in  every  sense  the 
earliest  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Second  Epistle,  though  possessing  less  of  general 
interest,  is  yet  the  most  important  document  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  Apostle  himself.  No  other  portions 


of  the  New  Testament  throw  an  equal  amount  of  light 
at  once  on  his  personal  character  and  feelings  and  on 
the  facts  of  his  life.  The  illustrations  which  the  First 
Epistle  furnishes  of  the  general  history  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  Church,  the  Second  Epistle  furnishes  of  the 
biography  of  St.  Paul.  Both  these  lessons  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  draw  out  as  fully 
as  possible. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  disclose  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Apostle’s  life,  as  a  distinct  whole.  The  incidents,  on 
which  the  two  letters  turn,  have  a  continuous  interest 
—  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  their  own.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  also  in  the  four  Epistles  of 
the  Roman  Imprisonment.  But  in  none  can  we  trace  so 
clearly,  as  in  the  two  successive  addresses  to  Corinth, 
the  fluctuations  of  feeling — the  change  of  plan — the 
effect  produced  by  the  tidings  from  his  converts  on  the 
Apostle — by  the  conduct  and  words  of  the  Apostle  on 
his  converts.  Writers  of  fiction  sometimes  tell  their 
story  through  epistolary  correspondence.  The  story  of 
the  real  life  of  the  Apostle  is  told  through  the  medium 
of  the  two  letters  to  the  Corinthians;  and  it  has  been 
here  attempted  to  present  that  story  in  its  different 
aspects,  as  it  is  gradually  unrolled  before  our  eyes. 

The  arrangement,  which  has  been  planned  with  a 
view  to  these  several  points,  is  as  follows : 

Each  Epistle,  and  each  Section  of  each  Epistle,  is 
prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  render  intelligible  the  position  which  the  Apostle 
takes  up.  Each  Section,  wherever  the  case  admits  of 


such  a  distribution,  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
results,  either  in  Christian  history  or  Christian  truth, 
which  that  Section  has  contributed  to  establish.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  14th  Chapters 
of  the  First  Epistle,  these  remarks  have  necessarily  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  distinct  Essays  on  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Apostolical  Eucharist  and  Worship,  and  the 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  especial  object  of  each  particular  argument. 

To  each  Section  I  have  attached  a  Translation  and 
appended  a  Paraphrase  of  its  contents.  For  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  Translation  is  made,  I  refer  to  the 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  The  Paraphrase  is 
intended  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
Sections,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  annotations. 
The  risk,  thus  incurred,  of  diluting,  and,  it  may  be 
feared,  at  times  lowering  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
the  original,  is  obvious.  But  the  convenience  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  argument  in  a  brief  summary  is  such  as  to 
overweigh  the  contrary  disadvantages. 

In  the  Notes,  I  have,  as  a  general  rule,  given  only 
such  quotations  as  seemed  absolutely  needed  to  establish 
the  points  in  question ;  and  have  also  excluded  all  re¬ 
ference  to  individual  commentators.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  me, 
they  have  all  been  consulted ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no 
interpretation  of  a  passage  has  been  rejected  or  adopted, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  for  or  against  it.  Special  explanations  or 
■'.tions  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  cases ; 
namely,  where  the  interpretations  have  in  themselves  a 
distinct  historical  value,  as  representatives  of  great 
schools  of  theology,  or  where,  as  often  in  the  case  of 
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Bcngel,  the  wisdom  or  beauty  of  their  expression 
demands  a  distinct  record ;  or  finally,  where  the  works 
referred  to  are  repertories  of  quotations  from  Jewish  or 
classical  authors,  as  in  the  case  of  Wetstein,  Schottgen, 
Lightfoot,  and  Heydenreich.1 

The  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  has  never  been 
disputed;  and,  as  the  internal  evidence  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  that  genuineness  without  any  external 
support,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject  than 
to  point  out  the  great  interest,  attaching  to  two  abso¬ 
lutely  undisputed  documents  of  such  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  period.  Whatever  facts  or  statements 
are  proved  by  these  Epistles,  will  be  accepted  as  proved 
by  the  severest  criticism  that  has  ever  been  apjtlied  to 
any  ancient  remains  of  whatever  kind. 

The  Text  is  that  which  Lachmann  has  published  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  authentic  text  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  The  grounds  for  preferring  his  text  to 
any  other  are  elsewhere  stated.2  It  may  be  enough 
here  to  observe,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  this  and  the  Received  Text  very  rarely 
affect  the  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  they  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  style;  and  it 
is  this  consideration  which  to  one  unskilled  in  MSS. 
is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  antiquity.  There 
is  a  rudeness  in  form,  an  abruptness  in  construction, 
a  vivacity  in  expression,  which  convey  an  irresistible 

1  Most  of  the  commentaries  on  the  To  these  I  would  add  a  MS.  com- 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  con-  mentary  on  a  large  portion  of  those 
tamed  in  the  great  collections,  an-  Enistles  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  to 
cient  and  modern,  of  annotations  on  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  access 
the  New  Testament.  Tho  special  several  years  ago,  when  I  first  under¬ 
writers  on  these  two  Epistles  are  took  this  work, 
few  in  number, — Heydenreich,  Bill-  *  See  Professor  Jowett’s  Preface 

roth,  Osiander,  Meyer,  and  Reiche,  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
in  Germany,  are  tho  most  important. 
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impression  of  primitive  originality,  analogous  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  ancient  edifice  compared  with 
a  modem  imitation. 

The  variations  in  the  Received  Text1  are  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  the  Text,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
arc  of  perpetual  recurrence  (such  as  ovtoj  for  ovtws, 
and  icrriv  for  icrrC  before  vowels).  In  the  Commentary 
they  are  only  noticed  in  cases  either  where  the  authority 
is  nearly  equal,  or  where  they  suggest  some  general 
remark. 

For  the  sake  of  understanding  the  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  MSS.  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  giving  in 
a  concise  form  the  basis  of  the  Text  which  has  been 
followed,  it  may  be  as  well  to  extract  from  the  pre¬ 
faces  of  Wetstein,  Tischendorf,  and  Dean  Alford,  in  their 
respective  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  names 
of  the  chief  MSS.  on  which  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  is  founded. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  contained, 
with  more  or  less  completeness,  in  eleven  uncial  MSS. 
written  between  the  4th  and  9th  centuries. 

The  5th  century.  A.  ‘  the  Alexandrine,’  in  the  British  Museum. 

Deficient  2  Cor.  iv.  13 — xii.  6. 

The  4  th  century.  B.  ‘the  Vatican,’  at  Home. 

The  5th  century.  C.  ‘  of  Ephrem,’  at  Paris.  Deficient  1  Cor.  vii. 

18— ix.  6  ;  xiii.  8— xv.  40  ;  2  Cor.  x.  8— 
xiii.  13. 

The  6th  century.  D’'.  ‘  Claromontanus  ’  (so  called  from  Beza’s  belief 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Monastery  of 
Clermont,  near  Beauvais),  in  the  Imperial 

1  The  only  important  variations  2  So  called  from  an  erroneous  sup- 
aro  those  in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  33,  ix.  15,  position  of  its  being  a  continuation 
xm.  3,  xv.  51 ;  2  Cor.  x.  12,  xii.  1.  of  Beza’s  MS.  D. 
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The  10th  century 
or  later. 


The  9  th  century. 


The  9th  century. 


The  Gth  century. 


The  7th  century. 


The  5th  century. 


Library  at  Paris.  It  has  been  touched  by 
several  hands,  whose  corrections  are  marked 
D'.'D2.  D’.  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — 22  supplied 

by  a  later  hand. 

E.  Once  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds  at 

Paris,  and  hence  called  ‘  Sangermanensis,’ 
but  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  faulty  copy 
of  D. 

F.  ‘  Augiensis  ’  (so  called  from  the  Monastery  of 

Reichenau  —  ‘  Augia  major  ’  or  ‘  dives  ’ — 
in  Switzerland),  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
Deficient  1  Cor.  iii.  8 — 16 ;  vi.  7 — 14. 

G.  ‘  Boernerianus  ’  (so  called  from  Professor 

Boerner,  its  former  owner),  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden.  Deficient  as  F. 

TT-  ‘  Coislinianus  ’  (so  called  from  its  first  pos¬ 
sessor  Bishop  Coislin,  of  Metz),  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  at  Paris.  Mere  fragments, 
only  containing  fifteen  verses  of  the  First 
Epistle  (x.  22 — 29,  and  xi.  9 — 16). 

F\  ‘  Coislinianus  1  ’  (so  called  from  the  same 
Bishop),  at  Paris.  A  few  quotations  in  the 
scholia  to  a  LXX.  MS.,  only  containing  two 
verses  of  the  First  Epistle  (vii.  39,  xi.  29), 
and  three  of  the  Second  (iii.  13,  ix.  7,  xi.  33). 
I.  ‘  Petropolitanus,’  contains  among  other  frag¬ 
ments  1  Cor.  xv.  53 — xvi.  9. 


The  9th  century.  K.  ‘  Mosquensis,’  at  Moscow.  Deficient  1  Cor. 
i.  1— vi.  13;  viii.  7—11. 

The  9lh  century.  L.  *  Angelicus  Romanus  ’  (so  called  from  the 
Angelican  Library  in  which  it  is  contained), 
at  Rome.  With  this  most  of  the  readings 
of  the  Received  Text  agree. 

M.  Ilamburgensis  et  Londincnsis,  containing  1 
Cor.  xv.  52 — 2  Cor.  i.  15,  and  2  Cor.  x.  13 — 
xii.  5. 


At  the  close  of  the  Second  Epistle  I  have  subjoined 
in  an  Appendix,  the  apocryphal  correspondence  between 
the  Corinthians  and  St..  Paul,  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  Armenia. 


NOTE 


THE  CORRECTED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


In  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611,  the  Epistles  were  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Fifth  out  of  the  Six  Companies  or  Committees 
appointed  for  the  whole  work.  It  consisted  of  seven  persons, 
Dr.  Barlow,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Fenton,  Mr. 
Kabbctt,  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Dakins ;  each  of  whom  trans¬ 
lated  a  part,  to  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the  whole 
Committee. 

To  which  of  these,  therefore,  the  translation  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  in  its  present  form  is  to  be  ascribed,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  But  inasmuch  as  the  version  of  these 
Epistles  in  1611,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  Bible,  was 
professedly  based  on  the  ‘  Bishops’  Bible  ’  of  1568,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  alterations  from  that  earlier  Version  are  very  slight,  the 
virtual  translators  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  we  now 
have  them,  are  those  who  were  concerned  in  that  work  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  these,  the  name  of  the  translator  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  learned  from  the  initials  affixed,  G.  G. — Dr. 
Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  Second  Epistle 
having  no  such  marks,  its  translator  is  not  known.1 

I  have  given  here  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
such  corrections  only  as  were  required  for  the  sake  of  more 
faithfully  representing  the  sense  of  the  original.  They  are  as 
follows : 2 

1  See  ‘  The  English  Hexapla,’  pp.  143,  166. 

2  For  an  explanation  of  the  mode  adopted  to  denote  these  corrections, 
see  p.  20. 
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(I)  Such  as  are  produced  by  a  restoration  of  the  text  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  as  represented  by  Lachmann. 

(II)  Such  as  are  produced  by  abetter  system  of  punctuation. 

(III)  Such  as  arc  produced  by  transposing  the  words  into 
a  nearer  conformity  with  the  original  order. 

(IV)  Such  as  are  produced  by  bringing  out  the  emphasis  of 
words,  apparent  in  the  original  text  either  from  the  use  of  the 
pronoun,  or  from  the  place  of  the  words  in  the  sentence. 

(V)  Such  as  are  required  by  inaccuracy  of  translation.  Of 
these  inaccuracies : 

(1)  Some  few  are  from  mere  carelessness,  without  any  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Received  Text,  or  any  assignable  motive :  e.g. 
in  1  Cor.  i.  4  ‘  Jesus  Christ  ’  is  substituted  for  ‘  Christ  Jesus  ;  ’ 
in  1  Cor.  i.  7  *  coming  ’  for  ‘  revelation  ’  (this  is  peculiar  to  the 
Version  of  1611);  in  1  Cor.  iii.  19  ‘  own  ’  is  inserted,  in  vii.  37 
it  is  omitted. 

(2)  Some  few  must  probably  be  ascribed  to  theological  fear 
or  partiality.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  27  the  word  aSoxifios  is  translated 
‘  cast  away,’  instead  of  its  usual  rendering, c  reprobate,’  appa¬ 
rently  in  order  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  might 
fall  away  from  grace.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  27  the  words  ea8ijj  rj 
7 rivy  are  rendered  ‘  eat  and  drink,’  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  the  Eucharist  might  be  received  under  one 
kind. 

(3)  Some  few  are  not  so  much  inaccuracies  as  obsolete  ex¬ 
pressions.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  4  spavrat  avvotSa  is  rendered  ‘  I  know 
nothing  by  myself,’  where  ‘  by  ’  is  used  in  a  provincial  and  an¬ 
tiquated  sense  for  *  against.’  The  word  ‘  of’  is  used  Tor  ‘  from,’ 
as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  6,  ‘  heareth  of  me ;  ’  ‘  unto  ’  for  ‘  by,’  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  20  ;  ‘  without  ’  for  ‘  beyond,’  in  2  Cor.  x.  15  ;  and  so  with 
others.  Under  this  head  should  perhaps  be  placed  the  render¬ 
ing  of  SovXos  by  ‘  servant,’  instead  of  ‘  slave,’  which  originated 
partly  in  the  fact  that  ‘  servants  ’  at  the  period  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion,  being  of  a  more  servile  character,  might  more  properly 
be  taken  as  the  class  corresponding  to  the  ancient  domestic 
slaves,  partly  in  the  fact  that  our  word  ‘  slave  ’  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  is  only  used  twice  in  the  Authorised  Version — 
Jer.  ii.  14;  Rev.  xviii.  13. 

(4)  Some  are  not  mistranslations  so  much  as  retentions  of 
the  original  Greek  (or  Latin)  words,  a  practice  which  increased 
in  the  two  versions  of  1568  and  1611  ;  e.g.  1  mysteries  ’  for 
Uvarripia,  instead  of  ‘  secrets ;  ’  *  heresies  ’  for  alpiasis,  instead 
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of  ‘  sects  ;  ’  ‘  charity  ’  for  ay  am},  from  the  Vulgate  caritas,  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘  love? 

(5)  Some  are  occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Greek 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  there  are  three  classes 
of  cases. 

(a)  The  Greek  aorist  is  usually  rendered  by  a  present  or 
perfect.  That  in  some  cases  it  may  or  must  be  so  rendered,  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  But  its  preterite  signification  is  so  much 
the  most  usual,  that  I  have  thought  it  best,  as  a  general  rule,  so 
to  represent  it  in  the  English.  As  a  remarkable  instance  may 
be  quoted  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  ‘  Ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified, 
ye  toere  justified  ;  ’  instead  of  ‘  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified, 
ye  are  justified.’ 

( b )  The  article  is  imperfectly  given  in  the  Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  i.  22,  ’lovSaloi  and^A-A^rer  are  rendered 
‘  the  Jews  ’  and  ‘  the  Greeks,’  instead  of  ‘  Jews  ’  and  ‘  Greeks  ;  ’ 
a  slight  variation,  but  one  which  mars  the  full  force  of  the  mean¬ 
ing,  ‘  such  characters  as  Jews,’ or  ‘  as  Greeks.’  In  1  Cor.  v.  9, 
on  the  other  hand,  ey paifra  ev  rfj  brioToXjj,  ‘  I  wrote  in  the  [or 
“  in  my  ”]  Epistle,’  is  rendered  ‘  I  wrote  in  an  Epistle,’  which 
conveys  a  sense  only  compatible  with  the  (erroneous)  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  lost  Epistle.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
cases  where  the  rule  can  hardly  be  applied,  as  in  MaAceSover, 
Ma/ceSom  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4,  or  in  the  title  of  the  Epistles  Ilpor 
KopivOlovs. 

(c)  The  universal  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses 
makes  it  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between  ‘  might  ’  and 
‘  may,’  which  in  classical  Greek  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
optative  in  those  cases  where  our  idiom  requires  ‘  might.’  But 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aorist,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  by  rendering  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  ‘  may  ’  as  often  as  possible.  Thus  in  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  shodi} 
fioc .  .  .  ayye\os  Sot ava,  Iva  fie  Ko\a<f>i^g,  ‘  there  was  given  me 
a  messenger  of  Satan  that  he  may  buffet  me,’  the  English  idiom 
would  admit  and  perhaps  require  ‘  might ;  ’  but  the  possible 
force  of  Ko\a<f>i%r}  can  only  be  shown  by  retaining  ‘  may.’ 

(6)  There  is  a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  various  shades 
of  meaning  in  words,  and  a  consequent  carelessness  as  to  using, 
if  possible,  one  and  the  same  English  word  for  one  and  the  same 
Greek  word.  Beyond  a  certain  point  such  uniformity  and  ex¬ 
actness  are  unattainable.  The  diversity  of  the  two  languages 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  even  in  the  original  language  the 
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same  -word  is  used  often  in  such  different  senses,  as  to  render 
tire  same  version  impossible.  But  within  reasonable  limits 
the  object  may  be  secured ;  and  in  a  style  like  the  Apostle’s, 
where  so  much  turns  on  the  use  of  particular  words,  such 
precision  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  therefore  been 
my  object  to  select  in  each  case  the  English  word  which,  either 
from  its  own  appropriateness,  or  from  its  being  the  one  most 
generally  used,  would  most  easily  represent  the  Greek  word 
wherever  it  occurred ;  if  possible  not  using  the  same  English 
word  for  more  than  one  Greek  word,  nor  translating  the  same 
Greek  word  by  more  than  one  English  word,  or  at  most  two 
(and  two  are  always  sufficient),  so  as  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any 
confusion  between  them. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  one  English 
word  which  will  meet  every  use  of  tr apatcaXeiv  and  its  deriva¬ 
tives.  But  (with  perhaps  one  exception,  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  top 
Kvpiov  TrapEKaXsaa,  where  the  context  compels  us  to  throw  into 
it  the  sense  of  ‘  entreaty  ’)  every  passage  may  be  rendered  either 
by  ‘  exhort  ’  or  ‘  comfort.’’  Instead  of  this,  the  Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion  has  used,  almost  indiscriminately,  ‘  comfort,’  ‘  console,’  ‘  be¬ 
seech,’  ‘  entreat,’  ‘  desire,’  ‘  exhort :  ’  e.g.  in  2  Cor.  i.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
where  the  force  of  the  passage  mainly  depends  on  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  precisely  the  same  word,  and  where  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  altering  it,  it  is  translated  six  times  ‘  com¬ 
fort,’  and  four  times  ‘  consolation.’ 

Again,  Svvap,is  may  mostly  be  translated  with  equal  propriety 
*  power,’  or  ‘  strength,’  or  in  some  passages  the  one,  in  some 
the  other  may  be  more  appropriate ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  ‘  infirmity,’  or  ‘  weakness,’  as  a  rendering  of  aadevua.  But 
yet  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21 — xiii.  4,  where  the  whole  continuity  of 
thought  depends  on  the  opposition  between  the  two  being  vividly 
preserved,  aadivtta  and  its  cognate  words  are  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  rendered  four* times  ‘weakness,’  and  four  times  ‘in¬ 
firmity  ;  ’  and  Bvvapis,  in  like  manner,  twice  ‘  strength,’  and 
three  times  ‘  power.’  So  la^vpos  and  Swa t6s  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  translated  ‘  mighty,’  and  *  strong  ;  ’  but  for 
the  convenience  of  1  Cor.  i.  25—28,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 10,  I 
have  chosen  ‘  mighty  ’  for  uryypos,  and  ‘  strong  ’  for  hwaros. 
e^ovoia  and  its  derivatives  come  more  properly  under  the  name 
of  ‘  right  ’  than  any  other  corresponding  English  word ;  but 
‘  power  ’  will  perhaps  be  most  suitable  to  all  the  places  where 
it  occurs.  See  especially  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 
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\6yos,  in  all  cases  but  1  Cor.  i.  5,  may  be  translated  ‘  word.’ 
The  advantage  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  i.  17,  18. 

Kplveiv  and  its  derivatives,  which  in  these  Epistles  are  of 
frequent  and  emphatic  occurrence,  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  ‘  judge ;  ’  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  hianplvto  as  in 

1  Cor.  iv.  7,  xi.  29,  32,  and  cvyicpivm  as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  13 ; 

2  Cor.  x.  12.  See  especially  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15. 

Xapis  may  be  rendered  ‘  grace,’  not  as  the  best  word,  but  as 
the  one  which  most  effectually  meets  all  the  cases. 

ayios,  ayioi,  ayidtj as,  ayla<xp,os,  dyioavirrj,  which  are  respec¬ 
tively  translated  ‘  holy,’  ‘  saints,’  ‘  sanctify,’  ‘  sanctification,’ 
‘  holiness,’  might  be  rendered  uniformly  by  adopting  through¬ 
out  either  the  Latin  form,  *  saintly ,’  ‘  saints,’  ‘  sanctify ,’  ‘  sanc¬ 
tification,’  ‘  saintliness,’  or  the  English,  ‘  holy,’  ‘  the  holy  ones,’ 

*  halloio,’  ‘  hallowing ,’  ‘  holiness .’  And  Sucaios,  hmaiovv,  Sixai- 
oavvr),  might  be  either  ‘just,’  ‘  to justify ,’  ‘justice,’  or  ‘  righteous,' 

*  to  make  righteous ,’  ‘  righteousness.’  In  the  latter  case  uni¬ 
formity  is  hardly  possible.  But  in  the  former  I  have  ventured 
to  attempt  it,  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  ol  ayioi,  for  which  I 
have  still  retained  ‘  the  saints.’ 

These  are  the  most  important  cases  of  alteration.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  also  be  mentioned  : 
ayaonj,  ‘  love.’ 

fiefiaiovv,  ‘  to  confirm ;’  Kvpovv,  ‘  to  establish.’ 

Sia/covos  ‘  minister  ;  ’  SouXos,  ‘  slave  ;  ’  inn ipirijs,  ‘  servant.’ 
SoKi/iif,  ‘proof,’  and  its  derivatives,  ‘approved,’ ‘unapproved.’ 
StaOgKT/,  ‘  covenant.’ 

bcavos,  ‘sufficient.’  See  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  iii.  6. 

6\lf3eiv,  0A.ii/rti,  ‘  trouble ;  ’  \vm 7,  Xxmeiv,  ‘  sorrow,’  ‘  to  make 
sorry.’ 

Ko<rp.os,  ‘  world ;  ’  auov,  ‘  age.’ 

Karapyeiv,  ‘  to  make  to  vanish  away.’ 

KarapTt&iv,  ‘  to  join  together.’ 

KavyaaQai,  ‘  to  boast.’ 

Xa\ 5>,  ‘  I  speak  ;  ’  \iya>  and  ‘  I  say,’  or  *  I  tell.’ 
we-rroida,  ‘  I  have  confidence  ;  ’  6appS>,  ‘  I  am  bold ;  ’  xa‘Pm’ 
‘  I  rejoice,’  except  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

tckvov,  ‘  child ;  ’  vgirios,  ‘  babe ;  ’  naiSlov,  ‘  little  child ;  ’  vios, 
‘  son.’  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

The  perpetually  recurring  particle  hi  I  have  rendered  by 
‘  but,’  ‘  and,’  and  ‘  now ;  ’  reserving  the  longer  forms  of  ‘  how- 
bcit,’  8tc.  for  d\\d. 
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For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  proper  emphasis  on  ‘  man  ’  for 
avOpcoT-os,  I  have  substituted  ‘  one  ’  iu  the  translations  of  oiiSeis 
and  Ttr,  wherever  they  occur. 

The  agitation  respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  which  has  arisen  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
may  make  it  necessary  to  state  explicitly  that  the  translation 
here  given  is  not  put  forward  as  a  sample  of  what  would  be 
desirable  in  a  popular  and  authorised  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  My  object,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  to  put  the 
English  reader  as  nearly  as  possible  in  possession,  not  merely 
of  the  sense,  but  of  the  abruptness,  the  obscurity,  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  the  style,  of  the  original  text :  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  felt  justified  in  sacrificing  much  of  the  perspicuity  and 
convenience  of  diction,  which  no  translation  designed  for  gene¬ 
ral  use  could  venture  to  abandon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


Corinth,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  was  very  different 
from  the  city  of  which  we  read  in  the  narratives  of  Corinth  at 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  supremacy  which  ^et[Perlod 
had  been  enjoyed  at  earlier  periods  of  Greek  history  Epistles, 
by  Argos,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  in  turn,  had,  in  the  last 
stages  of  that  eventful  drama,  come  round  to  Corinth,  often 
before  the  ally  and  rival,  but  never  till  the  last  years  of  its  in¬ 
dependent  existence  the  superior,  of  the  other  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths.  When  the  native  vigour  of  the  other  states  of  Greece 
had  been  broken  by  the  general  submission  to  Alexander  and 
his  successors,1  Corinth  rose  at  once  to  that  eminence  which 
the  strength  of  her  position  as  the  key  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  convenience  of  her  central  situation  for  purposes  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  commerce,  would  naturally  have  secured  to  her. 
Accordingly,  the  last  glory  of  the  Martinmas  summer  of  Greece, 
in  the  days  of  the  Achajan  League,  was  shed  almost  exclusively 
on  Corinth.2  Here  the  nominal  independence  of  the  Greek 
nation  was  proclaimed  by  Flamininus!  Here  also  descended 
the  final  blow  by  which  that  show  of  freedom  was  destroyed 
by  Mummius.  The  greatness  of  the  closing  history  of  Corinth 

1  An  excellent  description  of  the  Howson,  vol.  i.  ch.  12 ;  and  the 
state  of  Corinth  at  this  period  is  to  article  ‘  Corinthus  ’  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
he  found  in  Leake’s  Morea,  vol.  iii.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
c.  28.  Compare  also  the  quotations  Geography. 

from  classical  authors  in  Wetstein’s  2  ‘Corfu  thus  to  tin  3  GrsBcise  lumen.’ 

Notes  on  1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  the  Life  and  — Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  5.  ‘  Achaiee 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  W.  caput,  Grmcise  decus.’ — Florus,  ii. 
J.  Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  16, 1. 
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is  best  attested  by  the  greatness  of  its  fall.  The  triumph  of 
Mummius  was  the  most  magnificent  which  the  temple  of  Ca- 
pitoline  Jove  had  ever  witnessed.  As  a  storehouse  of  Grecian 
art  and  civilisation,  it  seems  to  have  been  held  equal  to  Athens 
itself.  For  months  and  years  it  became  the  quarry  from  which 
the  Roman  nobles  adorned  their  villas  with  marbles,  paintings, 
and  statues.  The  mass  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  melted  down 
in  the  general  conflagration,  was  so  great  that  the  rich  material 
formed  from  it  was  currently  known  in  the  empire  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Corinthian  brass.’  A  still  stronger  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  city  was  furnished  by  the  precautions  which  the 
conquerors  took  against  its  again  becoming  the  centre  of  that 
national  life  of  which  it  had  been  the  last  home.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  entirely  disarmed,  and,  for  a  hundred  years,  it  was 
literally  a  city  of  ruins. 

The  recollection  of  its  greatness  in  the  last  days  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  nafural  advantages  of  its  situation,  caused  Ju¬ 
lius  Csesar  to  select  it  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  which 
he  established  under  the  title  of  ‘  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus,’ 
or  ‘  Laus  Juli  Corinthus,’  in  the  same  year  (b.  C.  46)  in 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  policy,  he  founded  a  similar 
colony  at  Carthage.  This  ‘  New  Corinth  ’  accordingly  be- 
Corinth,  the  came,  like  its  predecessor,  but  by  a  more  direct  and 
capital  of  formal  acknowledgment,  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 

reece.  the  southern  division  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Greece,  known  by  the  name  of  1  Achaea ;  ’  in  other  words, — 
inasmuch  as  this  southern  division  comprehended  the  whole 
country  south  of  Thessaly,  and  as  the  northern  division  of 
‘  Macedonia  ’  had  never  imbibed  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  Gre¬ 
cian  culture, — the  capital  of  Greece  itself. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  political  position  of  Corinth,  which 
naturally  drew  the  steps  of  the  Apostle  to  its  walls,  lends  a 
special  interest  to  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  its  inhabitants. 
When  labouring  there,  he  was  labouring  not  merely  for  Corinth, 
but  for  the  great  people  of  which  it  was  now  the  representative ; 
the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  were 
in  fact — as  is  implied  in  the  opening  1  of  the  second — Epistles 
to  the  whole  Greek  nation  :  they  included  within  their  range 
not  merely  Corinth  the  capital,  but  Athens  the  university,  of 
Greece  ;  and  spoke  not  only  to  those  who  had  listened  to  him 

1  2  Cor.  i.  1 :  ‘  The  church  of  the  Baints  which  are  in  all  Achaia.’ 
God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all 
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in  the  house  of  Justus  and  Gaius  or  the  synagogue  of  Crispus, 
but  to  those  who  had  heard  him  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis  or  on  the  rock-hewn  seats  of  the  Areopagus.  Most  of  the 
Churches  to  which  his  Epistles  were  written,  although  nomi¬ 
nally  Gentile,  were  communities  in  which  the  J ewish  element 
was  predominant,  or  exposed  to  influences  which  rendered  his 
notice  of  it  predominant.  The  First  Epistle  to  Co-  Thg  Co 
rinth,  alone  of  the  larger  Epistles,  addresses  itself  to  rinthian 
a  Church  where  the  Gentile  element  is  stronger  than  CUuxcMha 
the  Jewish;  or,  at  least,  where  Christianity  is  expressly  pie  0f 
exhibited  in  its  relation  to  the  feelings,  customs,  and  a  Gentile 
difficulties,  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  Christians.  Clmrcl1’ 
The  importance  with  which  these  Epistles  are  thus  invested  is 
evident.  Greece,  indeed,  was  now  a  subject-province  without  life 
or  energy  of  its  own  ;  Grecian  religion  and  philosophy  were  very 
different  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ;  the 
illustrations  of  these  Epistles  have  to  be  sought,  not  from  Plato, 
but  from  Plutarch ;  not  from  Sophocles,  but  from  Menander ; 
not  from  the  unadulterated  purity  of  Athenian  taste  and  know¬ 
ledge,  but  from  the  mixed  populations  and  mixed  belief  of  a  de¬ 
generate  race,  bound  together  under  the  sway  of  the  pro-consul 
Gallio.  Still,  with  every  drawback,  we  are  here  allowed  to 
witness  the  earliest  conflict  of  Christianity  with  the  culture 
and  the  vices  of  the  ancient  classical  world ;  here  we  have  an 
insight  into  the  principles 1  which  regulated  the  Apostle’s  choice 
or  rejection  of  the  customs  of  that  vast  fabric  of  heathen  society 
which  was  then  emphatically  called  ‘  the  world ;  ’  here  we 
trace  the  mode  in  which  he  combated2  the  false  pride,  the  false 
knowledge,  the  false  liberality,  the  false  freedom,  the  false  dis¬ 
play,  the  false  philosophy  to  which  an  intellectual  age,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  declining  nation,  is  constantly  liable ;  here,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings,  his  allusions  and  illustrations 
are  borrowed  not  merely  from  Jewish  customs  and  feelings,  but 
from  the  literature,  the  amusements,  the  education,  the  worship, 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome.3  It  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
it  were,  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  in  the  midst  of  questions 


'  See  1  Cor.  v.  1-10;  vi.  1,  10, 
12;  vii.  12-24;  viii.  1-13;  ix.  21, 
22 ;  X.  20,  21 ;  xi.  2-16.  The  grounds 
of  these  allusions,  and  of  all  which 
follow,  will  he  explained  in  the  notes 
on  the  Epistles. 


2  See  i.  17;  iii.  4,  18-23;  iv. 
7-13;  vi.  4,  12-20;  viii.  1-7;  x. 
1-15,23-33;  xii. ;  xiv. ;  xv.  35-41. 

3  See  iii.  1,2,  13;  iv.  9,  13;  ix. 
24-27 ;  xi.  14;  xii.  12-2G ;  xv.  31, 
33;  2  Cor.  ii.  14-16;  v.  10. 
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evoked  by  his  own  peculiar  mission,  watching  over  churches 
of  his  own  creation ;  ‘  if  not  an  Apostle  to  others,  doubtless  to 
them,’1  not  pulling  down,  but  building  up,  feeling  that  on  the 
success  of  his  work  then,  the  whole  success  and  value  of  his 
past  and  future  work  depended.  ‘  The  seal  of  his  Apostleship 
were  they  in  the  Lord.’ 2 

From  this  general  character  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  we 
Outward  may  now  descend  into  the  minuter  details,  which  illus- 
appearance  trate  more  particularly  the  circumstances  under  which 
of  Connth.  tke  Epistle  was  written.  The  outward  aspect 
which  the  city  of  Corinth  presented  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  is 
well  known.  From  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  or  huge 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  was  situated,  the  eye 
takes  in  at  a  glance,  what  is  slowly  conveyed  by  books,  the 
secret  of  its  importance,  as  in  classical,  so  also  in  sacred  his¬ 
tory.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left  extend  the  winding  shores 
of  the  ‘  double  sea,’  whose  blue  waters,  threading  their  way 
through  islands  and  promontories  innumerable,  open  to  east 
and  west  the  communication  which  made  it  once  and  again  the 
natural  resting-place  in  the  Apostle’s  journeys.  From  that 
little  bay  at  Cenchrete  he  was  to  take  his  departure  for  Ephesus 
and  Jerusalem  ;  up  the  course  of  that  western  gulf  lay  the 
direct  route  to  Rome  and  to  the  far  West,  which  even  now  he 
hoped  to  follow,  and  along  which,  at  his  second  visit,  he  sent 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  front  lie  the  hills  of  northern 
Greece  ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  discerned  by  the  glitter  of 
its  crown  of  temples,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  last  scene  of 
St.  Paul’s  preaching  before  he  crossed  the  Saronic  gulf.  Be¬ 
hind  rise  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  the  highlands  of 
Greece  ;  into  their  remote  fastnesses  there  was  no  call  for  the 
Apostle  to  enter ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  city  which  guards 
their  entrance,  we  see,  in  all  probability,  the  southernmost 
point  of  his  future  travels.  What  was  the  appearance  of  the 
city  itself  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  it  by  Pausanias  one  hundred  years  later.  At 
present  one  Doric  temple  alone  remains  of  all  the  splendid  edi¬ 
fices  then  standing ;  but  the  immediate  vicinity  presents  various 
features  to  which  the  Apostle’s  allusions  have  given  an  im¬ 
mortal  interest.  The  level  plain,  and  the  broken  gullies  of  the 
isthmus,  are  still  clothed  with  the  low  pine,  which  can  still  be 

11  Ibid. 


1  1  Cor.  ix.  2. 
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identified  by  its  modem  name  (ireweij),1  from  whose  branches 
of  emerald  green  were  woven  the  garlands  for  the  Isthmian 
games,  contrasted  by  the  Apostle  2  with  the  unfading  crown  of 
the  Christian  combatant.  In  its  eastern  declivities  are  to  be 
seen  the  vestiges  of  that  ‘  stadium,’ 3  in  which  all  ran  with 
such  energy  as  to  be  taken  as  the  example  of  Christian  self- 
denial  and  exertion.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  may  be  traced 
the  vast  area  of  the  amphitheatre,4  which  conveyed  to  the 
Corinthians  a  lively  image  of  the  Apostle’s  ‘  fighting  with 
beasts,’ 5  or  of  his  ‘  being  set  forth  as  the  last  in  the  file  of 
combatants  appointed  unto  death,’  a  ‘  spectacle  to  the  world, 
to  angels,  and  to  men.’  6  Around  stood  the  temples  resting 
on  their  columns — columns  of  the  ‘  Corinthian  order  ’  which 
made  the  name  of  ‘  Corinthian  buildings  ’  (Ephyreese  sedes) 
proverbial  for  magnificence  ;  and  which  standing  as  they  did  in 
their  ancient  glory  amidst  the  new  streets  erected  by  Caesar  on 
the  ruins  left  by  Mummius,  may  well  have  suggested  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  ‘  gold,  silver,  and  precious  “  marbles,”  ’  surviving 
the  conflagration  in  which  all  meaner  edifices  of  wood  and 
thatch  had  perished.7 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  imagine  the  internal  as  the  external 
aspect  of  the  city.  That  it  was  again  a  flourishing  illternal 
town  is  clear.  The  commerce  which  had  been  sus-  condition  of 
pended  during  its  century  of  desolation,  had  now  had 
nearly  another  century  to  recover  itself ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Nero  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  very  nearly  about  tbe 
time  of  the  Epistle,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  it  as  an 
emporium  between  the  East  and  West.  The  Isthmian  Greek  civi- 
games,  too,  which  even  during  the  time  of  its  desertion  hsation. 
had  still  been  celebrated  under  the  charge  of  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Sicyon,  attracted  many  strangers  to  the  spot  every 
alternate  year,  and  were  afterwards  continued  even  down  to 

than  that  of  Verona.  At  one  end 
are  the  remains  of  a  subterraneous 
entrance  for  wild  beasts  or  gladiators. 
As  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it,  it 
may  he  later  than  the  time  of  the 
Apostle. 

5  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

6  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

7  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  See  Paus.  Cor. 
i.  3 ;  ii.  7.  Heydenreich,  Prolegom. 
in  Ep.  I.  ad  Cor.  p.  vii. 


’  See  Sibthorpe’s  Flora  Grteca, 
vol.  x.  p.  39.  pi.  949. 

7  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

3  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  ‘  race.’  Leake’s 
Morea,  iii.  286. 

4  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  The  remains  of  the 
theatre  are  close  to  the  stadium. 
(Leake’s  Morea,  iii.  286.)  Those  of 
the  amphitheatre  are  nearer  to  the 
forum.  (Ib.  244.)  Its  area  is  290 
feet  by  190,  i.e.  considerably  larger 
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the  time  of  Julian.1  Though  leas  remarkable  for  its  wealth 
than  in  its  earlier  days,  it  must  have  been  conspicuous,  as  is 
implied  in  various  passages  in  these  Epistles,2  amongst  the 
poverty-stricken  towns  of  the  rest  of  Greece.®  With  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  strangers  and  of  commerce,  were  associated  the  luxury 
and  licentiousness  which  gave  the  name  of  Corinth  an  infamous 
notoriety,4  and  which,  connected  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  of  Aphrodite  with  religious  rites,  sufficiently  explain 
the  denunciations  of  sensuality  to  which  the  Apostle  gives 
utterance  in  these  Epistles  *  more  frequently  and  elaborately 
than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  celebrated  for 
maintaining  the  character  of  a  highly  polished  and  literary 
society,  such  as  (even  without  taking  into  account  its  connexion 
with  Greek  civilisation  generally)  furnishes  a  natural  basis  for 
much  both  of  the  praise  and  blame  with  which  the  First  Epistle 
abounds,  in  regard  to  intellectual  gifts.0  ‘At  Corinth,  you 
would  learn  and  hear  even  from  inanimate  objects’ — so  said  a 
Greek  teacher  within  a  century  from  this  time — ‘so  great  are 
the  treasures  of  literature  in  every  direction,  wherever  you  do 
but  glance,  both  in  the  streets  themselves  and  in  the  colonnades  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  gymnasia  and  schools,  and  the  general  spirit 
of  instruction  and  inquiry.’ 7 

Thus  far  it  was  merely  the  type  of  a  Greek  commercial 
Foreign  city,  such  as  might  have  existed  in  the  earlier  ages 
elements.  0f  Grecian  history.  But  the  elements  of  which  its 
population  was  composed  were,  in  great  part,  such  as  Perian- 
der  would  have  been  startled  to  find  under  the  shadow  of  his 
ancient  citadel.  The  Greek  language  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Greece  and  in  the  East  generally,  was,  except  on  coins  and  in 
legal  documents,  the  general  medium  of  communication.  But 
to  many  of  the  Corinthians,  as  to  the  Apostle  himself,  it  was 


1  Plus.  Cor.  2.  Libanius,  D.  xxv. 
’  1  Cor.  iv.  8 ;  xvi.  2  j  2  Cor.  viii. 
2,  10  ;  ix.  2,  5-11. 

3  Lucian  introduces  Maerichue  as 

Ik  KopivBov,  top  iroXXdf  oXi tdinf 
l\ovrn,  ov  nviifnSs  'Aparins,  wXoiiffioc 
mi  av ros  uv. — l)ial.  MoH.  xi.  1.  See 
also  the  passages  from  Aristides  and 
Alciphron,  quoted  by  Wetstein  on 
1  Cor.  i.  2. 

4  In  the  words  KopivPiaZinBai,  Ko- 
piv0ia  ko pa,  &c.  It  is  needless  to 


refer  more  particularly  to  the  nu-  ’ 
meroua  passages  quoted  at  length  in 
Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  i.  2,  from  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Plato,  Cicero,  Strabo,  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  Athonicus,  Lucian, 
and  Eustathius. 

3  1  Cor.  v.  1  ;  vi.  0-20;  x.  7,  8; 

2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1 . 

•  1  Cor.  i.  22— ii.  10;  i.  4,  5;  iv. 
7,  8;  viii.  1;  x.  15;  xiii.  1-0;  xv.  35. 

7  Aristides  in  Ncptun.  p.  23,  in 
Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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doubtless  an  acquired  tongue.  The  new  inhabitants,  to  the 
Romans  at  least,  were  known  by  a  new  name,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  old  Greek  inhabitants ;  not  ‘  Corinthii,’  but 
‘  Corinthienses.’ 1  The  settlement  of  Caesar  consisted  not  of 
native  Greeks,  but  of  foreigners ; 2  some,  doubtless,  were  Italians, 
descendants  of  the  first  colonists  from  Cfesar’s  army.3  But 
most  even  of  the  original  settlers  were  freedmen  ; 4  and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  Corinthian  names  which  occur  in 
the  New  Testament5  are  mostly  such  as  indicate  a  servile 
origin.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  much  closer  intercourse 
between  Greece  and  the  East,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  would  make  itself  especially 
felt  in  a  commercial  city  like  Corinth.  The  Orontes  (to 
use  the  expression  of  Juvenal)  could  certainly  have  mixed  its 
waters  with  those  of  Pirene  before  it  was  finally  blended  with 
the  Tiber.  And  at  this  moment  there  was  a  reflux  of  the 
J ewish  population  from  Rome  back  towards  the  East,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  decree  of  exile  lately  published  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.6  A  Jewish  synagogue  existed  with  its  rulers ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle’s  converts  were  familiar  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  of  those  who  appear 
as  bearing  distinctly  Greek  or  Roman  names — Erastus,  So- 
sthenes,  Crispus,  and  Justus — two  at  least  were  Jews,  and  one 
a  proselyte.  Situated  as  it  was,  half-way  between  Rome  and 
Ephesus,  men  of  all  nations  seem  to  have  been  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  to  one  and  the  other  through  Corinth. 
Aquila  of  Pontus,  with  his  wife  Priscilla,  are  beard  of  now  at 
Rome,7  now  at  Corinth,8  now  at  Ephesus.9  Phoebe  of  Ccn- 
chreao  goes  without  difficulty  from  Corinth  to  Rome.10  Fortu- 

<rra\kvTis  viri  'Pu/uriuv. 

3  TO  orpaTtuTimv. —  Pint.  Catsar. 
c.  5. 

4  Strabo,  viii.  520  A. :  v o\iv  It 
wivov  fpij/uos  pnivaoa  i,  K6ptr9nC  *(■ 
\rjp9ti  jrdXu/wird  Kaiaapoc  rou  9 10S  Sta 
T)')V  tvipvi av  irrotKovg  nk/itf/avTOQ  tov 
airt\tv9epiKov  yivove  n-Xeitrrovt.  He 
visited  Corinth  just  after  tie  settle- 

5  ICor.i.  14,  10;  xvi.  17;  Rom. 
xvi.  21-23;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17. 

9  Acts  xviii.  2. 

7  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4. 

8  Acts  xviii.  1,  2. 

9  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

10  Rom.  xvi.  1. 


1  Festus:  4  Corinthienses  ex  eo  dici 
coepenmt,  ex  quo  coloni  Corinthum 
sunt  deducti,  qui  antes  Corinthii  sunt 
dicti.’  This  was  after  the  analogy 
of  Hispanicnses  and  Hispani,  Sicilt- 
enses  and  Siculi.  In  Greek  the  dis¬ 
tinction  was  not  made,  else  the 
Epistles  would  have  been  addressed 
sr poe  Kop, rente.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  infer  from  this,  or 
from  any  other  of  the  facts  here 
mentioned,  that  Latin  was  habitually 
spoken  at  Corinth ;  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Epistles  repels  such 
an  hypothesis. 

2  Paus.  Cor.  2  :  K 6ptv9ov  o hcoomu 
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natus,  Achaicus,  and  Stephanas  went  from  Corinth  to  visit  the 
Apostle  at  Ephesus.1 

Such  was  the  city  of  Corinth  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle 
Arrival  of  entered  its  walls.  Front  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
St.  Paul  inhabitants  themselves  that  visit  could  have  attracted 
but  little  attention.  A  solitary  Eastern  traveller  (for  St.  Paul 
was  alone 1  when  he  arrived)  would  be  lost  at  once  in  the  con¬ 
stant  ebb  and  flow  of  strangers  crossing  each  other  at  the 
Isthmus.  But  by  the  Apostle  his  arrival  must  have  been 
•regarded  as  of  supreme  importance.  It  was  the  climax,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  second,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of  his 
journeys.  On  his  previous  voyage  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  Barnabas  and  Mark,  both  closely  connected  with  the  parent 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  Barnabas  possessed  of  an  authority, 
outwardly  at  least,  hardly  inferior  to  his  own.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  left  Antioch  completely  independent;  Silas 
and  Timotheus  were  subordinate  to  him,  not  he  in  any  sense  to 
them ;  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  he 
was  evidently  determined  to  press  on  as  far  as  the  horizon  of 
his  hopes  extended.  These  hopes  were,  indeed,  even  then  con¬ 
fined  to  Asia  Minor ;  hut,  when  thrice  overruled  by  preter¬ 
natural  intimations,  3  he  at  last  took  the  resolution — memorable 
for  all  time — of  crossing  over  into  Europe.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  from  the  first,  he  had  resolved  to  reach  Corinth.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  an  onward  march  ;  and,  although 
his  departure  from  most  of  the  Macedonian  cities  was  hastened 
by  the  violence  of  the  Jewish  residents,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
was  proceeding  gradually  southward ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Athens,  he  paused  there,  not  as  a  final  resting-place,  but  merely 
to  wait  for  Silas  and  Timotheus  4,  and  at  last,  impatient  of  the 
delay 5,  took  his  departure  and  arrived  at  Corinth.  Here  was 
the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  beyond  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  advanced.  Here,  not  for  a  short  period  of  three  weeks 
(as  mostly  heretofore),  but  for  a  time,  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
his  journeys,  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  found  his  first  Gentile  home. 

In  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  he  first  turned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  always  open  to 
strangers,6  provided  him  with  an  abode  ;7  and  there,  in  company 
with  them,  according  to  the  rule  which  he  had  already  adopted 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  17.  *  1  Them.  iii.  1. 

s  1  Thess.  iii.  1.  *1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  C. 

»  Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  10.  v  Acts  xviii.  2,  3. 

4  Acts  xvii.  15,  16. 
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in  Macedonia,1  he  maintained  himself  by  manual  labour  in  the 
trade  of  tent-making,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood  in 
his  native  city  ;  and  his  frequent  allusions  to  it  imply  that  his 
appearance  at  Corinth  in  this  capacity  left  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression.  For  some  weeks  he  taught  in  the  syn-  Teaching  of 
agogue, apparently  asa  Jew;  warned, perhaps, by  his  St-  in¬ 
experience  in  the  northern  cities,  of  the  danger  of  exciting  an  op¬ 
position  from  the  Jews  before  he  had  established  a  firm  footing. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  his  two  companions  from  Macedonia, 
probably  with  the  tidings  of  the  zeal  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris¬ 
tians,  which  incited  him  to  write  to  them  his  two  earliest  Epis¬ 
tles- — he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  ‘  he  was  pressed 
in  the  spirit,’  and  ‘testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.’ 2  Instantly  the  same  hostile  demonstrations,  the 
same  burst  of  invective,3  -which  he  had  encountered  at  Thes- 
salonica  and  Bercea,  broke  out  in  Corinth  also.  But  he  was 
now  determined  to  stand  his  ground ;  and,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  the  storm  and  leaving  the  place,  he  fulfilled  the  precept 
of  the  Gospel,4  partly  in  the  letter,  partly  in  the  spirit;  he 
stood  up  in  the  synagogue,  and,  in  the  face  of  his  indignant 
countrymen,  shook  out  from  his  robes  the  dust,  not  of  the  city, 
where  he  determined  now  more  than  ever  to  remain,  but  of  the 
synagogue,  which  he  was  determined  now  finally  to  abandon, 
and,  leaving  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  declared  his 
intention  of  ‘going  henceforth  to  the  Gentiles.’  He  had  not 
far  ‘  to  go.’  ■’  Hard  by  the  synagogue  itself  was  the  house  of 
a  proselyte,  Justus,  which  he  turned  immediately,  so  to  speak, 
into  a  rival  synagogue.  His  congregation  consisted  partly  of 
the  Jews  who  were  struck  by  his  teaching,  amongst  whom  was 
to  be  reckoned  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whom  he 
baptized  with  his  own  hands.6  But  it  included  the  increasing 
number  of  Gentile  converts,  amongst  whom  the  household  of 
Stephanas  were  the  earliest.  In  the  midst  of  this  mixed  au¬ 
dience  he  ‘  sat,’ 7  after  the  manner  of  the  Rabbis,  and  taught 
with  unabated  fervour  ‘  the  Cross  of  Christ.’ 8  The  only  fur¬ 
ther  interruption  which  he  sustained  from  the  hostility  of  his 
countrymen,  was  the  tumult,  headed  by  Sosthenes,  the  successor 
of  Crispus :  but  this  was  baffled  by  the  imperturbable  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  proconsul  Gallio,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
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principles  of  the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  with  the  philosophical 
calmness  of  his  own  disposition,  positively  refused  to  hear  a  case 
which  appeared  to  him  not  to  fall  within  his  jurisdiction.1 

How  critical  this  epoch  was  considered  in  the  Apostle’s 
Importance  ^e>  ev*dent  from  the  mention  of  the  vision  which 
of  the  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  expulsion  from 
ensis.  the  synagogue,  in  which  the  Lord  exhorted  him  to  lay 
aside  all  fear,  and  to  speak  boldly.  The  promise  to  the  original 
Apostles,  ‘  I  am  with  you,’  was  distinctly  addressed  to  him, 
combined  with  the  declaration  that  the  reward  of  his  labour 
would  be  great — ‘  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city.’ 2  The 
language  used  in  the  vision  implies  both  the  anxiety  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  the  importance  of  his  not  giving  way 
to  it ;  as  though  he  felt  that  he  was  now  entering  on  a  new 
and  untried  sphere,  and  needed  special  support  to  sustain  him 
through  it. 

That  the  result  justified  the  experiment  is  known  to  us  from 
Effect  of  hi9  the  First  Epistle.  To  a  degenerate  state  of  society, 
teaching.  such  as  that  which  existed  in  the  capital  of  Greece 
at  that  time  ;  to  a  worn-out  creed,  which  consisted  rather  in  a 
superstitious  apprehension  3  of  unseen  powers  than  in  any  firm 
belief  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  ;  to  a  worn-out  philosophy 
which  had  sunk  from  the  sublime  aspirations  of  Plato  and 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Aristotle  into  the  subtleties  of  the 
later  Stoics  or  Epicureans  ;  to  a  worn-out  national  character,  in 
which  little  but  the  worst  parts  of  the  Greek  mind  survived, — 
the  appearance  of  a  man  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  belief,  dwelling  not  on  rhetorical  systems,  but  on  simple 
facts,  and  with  a  sagacity  and  penetration  which  even  the  most 
worldly-minded  could  not  gainsay,  must  have  been  as  life  from 
the  dead.  There  were  some  converts 4  doubtless  from  the 
wealthier  citizens ;  but  the  chief  impression  was  produced  on 
the  lower  orders  of  society:  ‘not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  not  many  wise,’ 6  but  slaves  and  artisans  formed  the  class 
from  which  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth  was  mainly  drawn. 

1  See  the  description  of  his  cha-  city,  oiWogoc  TijcViiXeaic'(Rom.  xvi. 

racter  in  the  quotations  in  Wetstein  23),  and  Crispus,  the  president  of 
on  Acts  xviii.  12.  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xviii. 

2  Acts  xviii.  10.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  are  mentioned  hy 

5  See  the  sketch  of  Paganism,  in  name.  Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  vii. 

the  first  chapter  of  Neander’s  Ilis-  30,  31 ;  and  xvi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7,  10. 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church.  5  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

4  So  Erastus  the  treasurer  of  the 
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Through  all  these  converts  ran  the  same  electric  shock ;  they 
became  a  distinct  body,  separate  from  their  countrymen  and 
neighbours,  and  in  their  own  persons  they  exhibited  the  most 
remarkable  outward  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  conversion ; 
not,  indeed,  by  their  altered  lives,  for  in  this  respect  they  were 
often  greatly  deficient,  but  by  the  sudden  display  of  gifts  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  they  had  either  not  possessed  before  or  possessed 
only  in  a  much  lower  degree.  To  the  Apostle  himself  they 
looked  with  a  veneration  which  must  have  been  long  unknown 
to  any  Grecian  heart.  No  other  Christian  teacher  had  as  yet 
interfered  with  his  paramount  claim  over  them ;  he  was  ‘  their 
father;’1  and  by  his  precepts2  they  endeavoured  to  regulate 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

It  was  after  eighteen  months’  residence  amongst  such  fol-  ‘ 
lowers  that  the  Apostle  took  his  departure  from  the  His  removal 
port  of  Cenchrete  for  Ephesus.  This  great  city  now  t0  Ephesus, 
became  his  home  even  more  than  Corinth  had  been  before. 
Thither  he  returned,  after  a  short  interval  spent  in  Judaia,3 
and  followed  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  which  he  had  adopted 
at  Corinth  ;  first  trying  to  establish  his  footing  in  the  synagogue, 
and  then  erecting  a  separate  school  or  synagogue  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  converts.  Thus  passed  away  three  years  from  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Corinth.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
period  he  received  accounts  which  greatly  agitated  him.  The 
Corinthian  Church,  like  almost  all  the  early  Christian  socie¬ 
ties,  combined  two  distinct  elements  :  first,  that  consisting  of 
J ews  or  of  proselytes,  formed  from  the  class  which  the  Apostle 
had  originally  addressed,  and  therefore  exercising  considerable 
influence  over  the  whole  body  of  which  it  was  the  nucleus ; 
secondly,  the  mass  of  Gentile  converts  which  sprang  up  during 
the  latter  stages  of  the  Apostle’s  preaching,  and  which  at 
Corinth,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  have 
much  outnumbered  the  others.4  While  St.  Paul  Disorders 
remained  at  Corinth,  the  jealousy  between  these  two  °f  ^  ^°" 
sections  of  the  Church  had  lain  dormant ;  but  when  church! 
he  was  removed,  their  animosities,  encouraged  no  doubt  by 
the  factious  spirit  so  inveterate  in  the  Greek  race,  burst 
forth ;  and  the  Christian  community  was  divided  into  various 
parties,  formed  by  the  various  crossings  of  these  two  main 
divisions.  The  Gentile  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  both  from 

1  l  Cor.  iv.  14, 15  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  3  Acts  xx.  31. 

3  irapnSotrtic.  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  *  See  1  Cor.  xii.  2. 
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their  superior  numbers,  and  also  from  the  as  yet  undiminished 
influence  of  the  Apostle.  But,  -whether  from  the  visit  of  Peter 
and  ‘  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,’ 1 *  or  teachers  preaching  in 
their  name,  or  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  Jewish  party,8 
after  St.  Paul’s  departure,  gained  sufficient  ground  to  call 
themselves  by  a  distinct  name,  and  to  impugn  his  authority, 
first  covertly,3  and  then  a  few  months  later,  openly  and  vehe¬ 
mently.4  In  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  visit 
to  Ephesus,  the  Corinthian  Church  had  also  received  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  great  Alexandrian  teacher  Apollos,  who  had 
been  sent  thither  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  and  his  name  thus 
had  become  a  rallying  point  for  one  section  of  the  Church, 
— probably  that  which  hung  half-way  between  the  extreme 
J ewish  and  the  extreme  Gentile  party.  Apollos  himself  had 
left  Corinth,  and  returned  to  Ephesus ; 5  but  his  partisans  still 
continued  to  foment  the  factions.  To  the  evils  of  this  party 
spirit  was  added  the  tendency  of  the  Gentile  faction  to  carry 
their  views  of  freedom  to  the  extreme  of  license.  The  profli¬ 
gacy  which  disgraced  the  heathen  population  of  Corinth  was  not 
only  practised,  but  openly  avowed,  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
Christian  liberty.®  The  disputes  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
and  the  boundaries  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  parts  of 
the  community  were  so  little  regarded,  that  lawsuits  between 
Christians  were  brought  into  the  Roman  and  Greek  courts  of 
justice.7  The  sacrificial  feasts  were  attended  without  scruple, 
even  when  held  in  the  colonnades  of  the  temples.8  The  Chris¬ 
tian  women  threw  off  the  head-dress  which  the  customs  of 
Greece  and  of  the  East  required  : 9  the  most  solemn  ordinance 
of  Christian  brotherhood  was  turned  into  the  careless  festivity 
of  a  Grecian  banquet.10  And  even  the  better  points  of  their 
character,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  Apostle’s  commen¬ 
dations  and  of  their  own  advance  in  Christian  knowledge  and 
power,  had  been  pushed  to  excess.  The  strong  taste  for  intel¬ 
lectual  speculation,  which  three  centuries  of  political  servitude 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue  in  the  Greek  mind,  led  them  to 
attach  an  undue  importance  to  those  points  in  their  teachers,  or 
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in  Christianity  itself,  which  most  nearly  resembled  the  rhetorical 
display  or  the  logical  subtleties  in  which  the  sophists  and  rhe¬ 
toricians  of  later  Greece  indulged :  hence  apparently  the  slight 
put  by  some  on  the  simplicity  of  the  preaching  of  Paul hence 
the  exaltation  of  purely  intellectual  excellences,  and  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  the  general  Resurrection) 
the  exaggeration  of  purely  intellectual  difficulties  ;2  hence,  in 
some  instances,  an  adoption  of  the  extreme  view  of  some  of  the 
old  philosophers,  regarding  an  entire  separation  from  the  world 
as  necessary ; 3  hence  an  over-estimate  of  those  preternatural 
gifts  which  tended  to  astonish  and  excite,  and  an  unjust  de¬ 
preciation  of  those  which  tended  only  to  instruction  and  to 
improvement.4  These  views,  combined  with  an  overweening 
consciousness  of  the  position  which  the  Corinthian  congrega¬ 
tion  held  in  the  Christian  world  as  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  all  the  Gentile  churches,  not  only  induced  them  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  other  Christian  bodies,5  but  also 
soured  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  extinguished  the  light  of  Christian  love,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  mark  of  every  Christian  society.0 
With  these  dangers,  which,  as  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
Gentile  element  in  Corinth,  affected  the  larger  part  of  the 
community,  were  united  others  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
The  J ewish  part  of  the  Church  was  not  likely  to  amalgamate 
easily  with  such  excessive  views  of  liberty  as  were  popular  at 
Corinth ;  and,  although  at  present  they  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  make  their  influence  generally  felt,  yet  their  ex¬ 
aggerated  scruples,  on  the  subject  of  sacrificial  feasts  7  and  of 
mixed  marriages,  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Gentile  be¬ 
lievers  ; 8  and  there  were,  besides,  mutterings  of  discontent 
and  suspicion  against  the  Apostle,  which  already  foreboded  the 
storm  that  was  to  break  out  a  few  months  later  against  his 
character  and  authority.9 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  was  unprepared  for 
such  intelligence.  The  constant  communication  be-  Tidings  of 
tween  Corinth  and  Ephesus  must  have  brought  him  these  dis- 
continual  information  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  orders- 
Church ;  and  he  had  sent  Timotheus,  his  favourite  pupil,  to 

1  ii-  1-5.  xiv.  36. 

2  i.  17,  18 ;  ii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xv.  35.  •  vi.  1 ;  viii.  1 :  xii.  1 :  xvi.  14 
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4  xii.  1-xiv.  40.  »  vii.  12-16. 
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recall  to  them  the  image  of  his  teaching  and  life,  which  he  knew 
from  report  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  hold  upon  their  recol¬ 
lections  ;  and  probably  also  (though  this  is  not  expressly  stated) 
to  communicate  to  them  the  intention  which  he  had  then 
formed,  of  leaving  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
crossing  the  iEgean  Sea  to  Greece,  and  paying  two  visits  to 
Corinth, — one  immediately  on  his  landing,  and  a  second  later 
on  in  the  year,  after  seeing  the  Churches  in  Macedonia.  Ti- 
motheus1  was  accompanied  by  Erastus,4  in  all  probability  the 
same  as  the  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who  would  thus  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  recommend  him  to  the  Corinthian  congregation.  But,3 
after  the  departure  of  these  two  men,  the  rumours  became  still 
darker  ;  and  two  points  in  particular  seem  to  have  determined 
the  Apostle  to  take  some  strong  measures  to  check  the  growing 
evil.  One  was  the  information  which  he  received  from  the 
household  of  Chloe — whether  resident  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus 
it  is  difficult  to  say, — that  the  factions  had  reached  a  formi¬ 
dable  height,4  and  that  their  disputes  had  descended  even  into 
social  life  and  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  Christian  worship.5 
The  other,  and  more  alarming,  was  the  fact  of  an  incestuous 
marriage,  scandalous  even  to  the  heathen,  of  a  man  with  his 
father’s  wife.6  This,  combined  with  the  general  accounts  of 
their  state,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Apostle  to  send  at  once 
to  Corinth  without  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  Timotheus,  to  insist  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  offender  from 
the  Christian  community,7  and  then  to  delay  his  own  visit  to 
Corinth  till  after  his  visit  to  Macedonia,  so  as  to  leave  time  for 
his  injunctions  and  his  warnings  to  have  their  proper  effect.8 

The  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  himself  at  this  conjunc- 
Situiitionof  ture  were  such  as  to  render  the  reception  of  this  news 
the  nee  **  Pecu^ar'y  drying.  Whilst  the  Corinthian  Christians 
tionofthese  had  been  thus  indulging  their  own  speculations  and 
tidings.  passions,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  greatness  and  dignity,  he  had  for  three  years  been  con¬ 
tinuing  his  labours  in  a  city  hardly  less  important  than  Corinth 
itself, — the  capital  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Corinth  was  of  Greece. 


*  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xix.  22. 

*  Acts  xix.  22 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23 :  2 
Tim.  ir.  20. 

3  It  is  assumed  throughout  these 
pages  that  there  were  no  visits  of  St. 
Paul  to  Corinth  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  Acts  xviii.  1 ;  xx.  2 ;  and 
no  Epistles  except  the  two  now  ex¬ 
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In  Ephesus  he  had  supported  himself,  as  in  Greece,  with  his 
own  hands,1  and  devoted  himself,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
impassioned  character,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,2  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Church.3  His  labours,  too,  had  extended 
from  Ephesus  to  the  cities  in  the  adjacent  district ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  some  of  these  journeys  he  underwent  those  hard¬ 
ships  of  which  he  speaks  as  recent,  ‘  perils  from  the  robbers  ’ 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  afterwards  seized  on  a 
later  Apostle  in  the  same  vicinity ; 4  ‘  perils  from  the  “  river- 
torrents,”  ’  which  so  characterise  the  winter-travels  of  all  those 
regions.5 

It  may  therefore  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Apostle  would 
seize  the  first  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  Arrival  of  a 
own  wounded  feelings,  and  of  his  sense  of  the  sin  of 
his  converts.  Such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  thians. 
in  the  arrival  at  Ephesus  of  three  trustworthy  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church — Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Stephanas,6 
bearing  an  epistle  from  that  portion  of  their  body  (at  this  time 
by  far  the  largest)  w'hich  sincerely  reverenced  the  Apostle’s 
authority,  asking  for  a  solution  of  various  questions  which  their 
internal  disputes  had  suggested,  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
of  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  of  spiritual  gifts,7  and  containing 
also  assurances  of  their  general  adherence  to  his  precepts.8  A 
reply  to  these  questions  required  a  detailed  letter  from  himself ; 
and  this  at  once  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  combination  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  rendered  it  the  most  important  emergency  in  which  (so 
far  as  we  know)  he  had  ever  been  called,  up  to  this  time, 
to  express  himself  in  writing.  Whether  the  Epistle  The  Fiest 
to  the  Galatians  was  composed  before  or  after  this  Ewstle. 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  great  as  were  the 
principles  involved  in  that  controversy,  the  situation  of  the 
Churches  in  Galatia — in  secluded  villages  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor — bore  no  comparison  with  the  situation  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  in 
the  capital  of  Greece.  That  congregation,  in  which  the  Apostle 
had  laboured  with  unusual  exertions,  and  apparently  with  un¬ 
usual  success,  was  tom  by  factions,  and  marred  by  extrava¬ 
gances,  which  would  bring  disgrace  on  the  Christian  name,  and 

1  Acta  xx.  34.  5  2  Cor.  xi.  26, 27. 

2  lb.  31.  «  1  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

3  1  Cor.  xv.  30-32.  7  vii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1. 

4  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii.  23.  8  xi.  2. 
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break  up  the  foundations  of  Christian  society.  The  feelings 
of  St.  Francis,  in  foreboding  the  corruptions  of  his  Order; 
of  Luther,  on  healing  of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants  of 
Suabia,  or  the  enormities  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster, — 
afford  a  faint  image  of  the  Apostle’s  position  in  dealing  with 
the  first  great  moral  degeneracy  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  But 
if  the  importance  of  the  crisis  demanded  the  utmost  energy, 
so  also  it  demanded  the  utmost  wisdom.  Of  all  the  Epistles, 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  so  systematically  arranged,  or  in  which 
the  successive  steps  of  the  Apostle’s  mind  are  so  clearly  marked, 
as  this ;  and  we  can  therefore  unfold,  with  more  than  usual 
confidence,  the  process  of  its  composition. 

The  Apostle  was  at  Ephesus.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
Scene  of  presume  that  any  traces  of  the  scenes  from  which 
the  Epistle;  he  wrote  are  discernible  in  his  Epistle  ;  nor  are  the 
Ephesus.  features  of  that  city  so  marked  as  those  of  Corinth. 
Yet  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  and  of  the  theatre,  still  visible 
in  the  grassy  sides  of  Mount  Prion,  may  have  suggested  or 
confirmed  the  allusions  already  mentioned  to  the  athletic  and 
dramatic  spectacles  of  Greece.  And  the  magnificent  pile  of  the 
Temple  of  Artemis,  which  overhung  the  harbour,  must  have 
presented  to  him,  even  in  a  more  lively  form  than  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  the  splendour  and  the  emptiness 
of  the  Pagan  worship  of  that  age. 

The  Epistle  was  sent  from  Ephesus,  or  from  some  spot  in  the 
Time  of  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,1  at  the  close  of  the  three 
the  Epistle ;  years  spent  there  by  the  Apostle,2  but  whether  before 
Spnng'  or  after  the  tumult  of  Demetrius  is  uncertain.  It  must 

have  been  written  in  the  spring,  as  Pentecost  is  spoken  of 3  as 
not  far  distant ;  and,  if  so,  the  allusions  it  contains  to  the  Jewish 
passover 4  become  more  appropriate.  The  precise  date  after  the 
Christian  era  can  only  be  fixed  by  a  general  determination  of  the 
chronology  of  tlje  Acts.  For  practical  purposes  it  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 

It  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  last  lines,  not 
Amanuen-  by  the  Apostle’s  own  hand,  but  by  an  amanuensis ; 5 
s16'  not  in  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that  of  Sosthenes 

also, — whether  the  successor  of  Crispus,  as  president  of  the 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  8,  19  (cp.  Acts  3  1  Cor.  xvi.  8. 

xviii.  24,  26);  xv.  32.  *  v.  7,  8;  xv.  20. 

2  Acts  xix.  10 ;  xx.  1,  31.  3  xvi.  21. 
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Corinthian  synagogue,1  or  another  of  the  same  name,  cannot  be 
determined.  This,  then,  is  the  group  which  we  must  conceive 
as  present,  if  not  throughout,  at  least  at  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle.  There  is  Paul  himself,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  bearing  in  the  pallor  and  feebleness  of  his  frame,  traces2  of 
his  constant  and  recent  hardships ;  his  eyes  at  times  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears  of  grief  and  indignation  ; 3  the  scribe,  catching  the 
words  from  his  lips  and  recording  them  on  the  scroll  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  papyrus4  which  lay  before  him.  Possibly  Sosthenes  was 
himself  the  scribe ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  conceive  him  not  only 
transcribing,  but  also  bearing  his  part  in  the  Epistle ;  at  times 
with  signs  of  acquiescence  and  approbation,  at  times,  it  may  be, 
interposing  to  remind  the  Apostle  of  some  forgotten  fact,  as  of 
the  baptism  of  the  household  of  Stephanas,5  or  of  some  possible 
misapprehension  of  what  he  had  dictated. 

He  opens  his  Epistle  with  that  union  of  courtesy  and  sa¬ 
gacity  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  all  Contents  of 
his  addresses,  and  at  once  gives  utterance  to  expres-  the  Epistle, 
sions  of  strong  thankfulness  and  hope,  excited  by  all  that  was 
really  encouraging  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.6 

The  preface  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  statement  of 
his  complaints  against  them.7  First,  he  touches  the  most 
obvious  evil — that  of  the  Factions,9  which  he  pursues  through 
the  several  digressions  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  Then,  after 
a  short  explanation  of  the  motives  of  his  Epistle,  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Timotheus,  and  of  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,9  he 
proceeds  to  the  case  of  the  Incestuous  Marriage,10  which  forms 
the  chief  practical  occasion  of  his  address,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  solemn  and  earliest  extant  form  of  the  expulsion  of  an 
offender  from  the  Christian  society.11  This  subject,  like  that  of 
the  Factions,  is  followed  out  through  the  various  thoughts  near 
or  remote  which  it  suggests ;  in  part,  perhaps,  in  a  note  or 
appendix  subsequently  added.12 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  immediate  grounds  for  censure, 
he  proceeds  to  answer  in  detail  the  questions  contained  in  their 
letter.13  This  letter  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  unrolled 


1  Acts  xviii.  17. 

2  Gal.  vi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  27 :  iv.  10. 

3  2  Cor.  ii.  4. 

4  See  2John  12;  2  Tim  iv.  13. 

5  See  i.  16. 

6  i.  1—9. 

7  i.  10,-vi.  20. 
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before  him,  in  order  to  glance  at  each  of  their  difficulties,  as  he 
turns  to  their  objections,  sometimes  quoting  their  very  words, 
sometimes  re-stating  them  in  his  own  language.'  Of  these,  the 
first  relates  to  the  subject  of  Marriage  ;2  and  there  he  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  his  advice  rests  solely  on  his  own  authority, 
not,  as  usually,  on  the  express  command  of  Christ.  The  second 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  Sacrificial  Feasts;3  in  discussing 
which  his  mind  is  for  a  moment  drawn  aside  from  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Epistle  by  the  recollection  of  that  darker  enemy 
which,  in  the  now  increasing  Jewish  faction,  aimed  its  in¬ 
sinuations  at  his  character  and  authority.4  The  third  point  in 
the  letter  of  the  Corinthians  was  a  profession  of  adherence  to 
his  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  their  assemblies,5  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  they  had  a  question  to  propose  to  him 
regarding  the  spiritual  gifts.®  But  before  the  Apostle  could 
answer  this,  he  was  reminded  of  the  complaints,  which  he  seems 
to  have  heard  from  other  quarters,  of  the  conduct  of  the  women 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,7  and  of  the  factious  spirit  which 
had  disturbed  even  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;8  and  it 
is  not  till  he  has  disposed  of  these  that  he  returns  to  the  question 
of  the  Gifts.9  It  is  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  he 
bursts  forth  into  the  fervent  description  of  Christian  Love, 
which,  as  it  meets  all  the  various  difficulties  and  complaints  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  Epistle,  must  be  regarded  as  the  climax 
and  turning  point  of  the  whole.10 

Whether  the  doubts  respecting  a  future  Resurrection  had 
been  communicated  in  their  letter  or  from  some  other  source,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  The  subject  from  its  greatness 
stands  alone,  and  has  all  the  completeness  of  a  distinct  com¬ 
position,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end." 

With  this  the  Epistle,  properly  speaking,  terminated.  But 
there  still  remained  the  time  and  mode  of  its  transmission. 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  who  had  brought  the 
letter  from  Corinth,  though  intending  ultimately  to  return 
thither,  were  at  present  at  Ephesus,  apparently  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining  some  time  longer.12  Timotheus,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  natural  messenger,  had  just  departed.13 


1  vii.  1 ;  Till.  1 ;  xi.  2 ;  xii.l. 

2  vii.  1-40. 

9  viii. — xi.  1. 

4  ix.  1-7. 

5  xi.  2. 


xi.  17-34. 
x.  xi.  xiv. 

•  xvl.  17. 


19  xvi.  10. 
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Apollos,  whose  connexion  with  Corinth  and  presence  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  would  have  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  naturally 
held  back  from  visiting  a  city  where  his  name  had  been  made 
the  watchword  of  a  party.1  But  there  was  a  little  band  of 
Christians  to  whom  had  been  deputed  the  charge  of  collecting 
contributions,  under  the  Apostle’s  sanction,  for  the  Christian 
poor  in  J  udaja.2  These  men  were  now  at  Ephesus  ;  and  Titus 
— one  of  St.  Paul’s  Gentile  converts — apparently  from  some 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them  to  Corinth,  whither 
they  were  proceeding  immediately  to  prepare  the  collection 
which  the  Apostle,  on  his  subsequent  arrival,  was  to  carry  or 
send  on  to  Jerusalem.3  Such  precautions  show  the  critical 
position  in  which  the  Apostle  felt  himself  placed  in  regard  to 
the  Corinthian  Church.  But,  although  the  closing  words  of 
the  Epistle  relate  to  the  matters  of  external  business  with  which 
these  precautions  were  connected,  it  is  only  by  implication  that 
his  feelings  are  perceived  ;  and  the  Epistle  is  concluded  (with 
the  exception  of  one  severe  expression  which  seems  to  betray 
the  anxiety  and  indignation  working  within '')  with  the  usual 
calmness  and  gentleness  of  the  Apostle’s  parting  salutations.5 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  First  Epistle  must  be  reserved 
for  the  Introduction  to  the  Second ;  but  the  reverence  Effects  of 
with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the  next  generation  the  Epistle, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  same  Church  about  fifty  years 
later :  ‘  Take  up  the  Epistle  [evidently  the  First  Epistle]  of 
the  blessed  Paul,  the  Apostle ;  what  was  it  that  he  first  wrote 
to  you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel?  Of  a  truth  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that  he  warned  you  in  his 
Epistle,  concerning  himself,  and  Kephas,  and  Apollos,  because 
.  as  well  then  as  now,  you  formed  parties.’ 6 

1  xvi.  12.  4  xvi.  22. 

2  2  Cor.  viii.  17—24.  *  xvi.  1—24. 

3  2  Cor.  xii.  18;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1—5,  «  Clem.  Ep.  i.  47. 

and  the  Notes  on  xvi.  12. 
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The  variations  from  the  Authorised  Version  in  the  following 
Translation  are  thus  indicated : — 

1.  The  letter  (x)  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  an  alteration  consequent  on 

the  adoption  of  Lacbmann’s  text  (2nd  edition,  1842-60). 

2.  The  letter  (r)  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  an  intended  improvement  in 

rendering.  Where  the  alteration  extends  over  more  than  one  word, 
its  termination  is  denoted  by  ('),  thus  :  ‘  are  '  in  my  power/  ’ 

3.  The  letter  (*)  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  an  alteration,  by  transposing 

the  words  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  their  original  order.  Where 
this  is  consequent  on  Lachmann’s  text,  the  (*)  and  (x)  appear  toge¬ 
ther  j  and  the  end  of  the  alteration  is  denoted  by  ("),  thus :  ‘ 11  Christ 

4.  The  letter  (°)  between  two  words  denotes  an  omission  from  the 

Authorised  Version.  Where  this  is  consequent  on  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  translation,  the  (°)  is  inserted  alone,  thus :  ‘  Since 

both  °  Jews  require  signs.’  Where  it  arises  from  a  variation  in 
the  Greek  Text  the  (°)  and  (x)  are  combined,  thus :  ‘  every 

place,  °x  theirs  und  ours.’ 

6.  The  Italics  of  the  Authorised  Version  are  abandoned  :  and  when  the 
words  designated  by  them  are  superfluous  they  are  struck  out 
without  notice.  Italics  are  used  solely  to  denote  emphasis. 

6.  The  Divisions  of  the  Sections  are  made  according  to  the  arrangement 
in  the  commentary,  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  notes  below  the  Greek  show  the  variations  of  the 
‘Received  Text’  (Elzevir,  1624),  from  Lachmann’s  Text. 
These  are  fully  given,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  perpetual 
recurrence,  such  as  ovt<o  for  ointas,  ian  for  earlv,  Xij^erai 
for  XrffiyjreTai,  &c. 

Some  doubtful  renderings  are  placed  as  notes  below  the 
English  Translation. 


For  a  general  statement  respecting  the  Greek  Text,  and  the 
Translation,  see  the  Preface. 
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FIRST  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  I.  1  —8. 


Salutation  and  Introduction. 

IIATAOS  [kXijtos]  dn-ooroXos  \pt,<TTov  'Irjtrov  Sid  6e- 
paros  Oeov,  Kal  Saxrdevrj?  6  aSeX^o?,  2  rrj  eiotX^cria  row 
ffeov,  "rpyiaa-pivoL’i  iv  -^purrm  'Irjcrov,  rg  ovcrrj  iv  KopivOci), 
KXrjrol s  ay i'oi5.  (rw  nacriv  tol<;  €7rueaXov/AeVois  to  ovopa  rou 
Kvpiov  rjpwv  ’Iycrov  ^ptcrrou  eV  iravrl  rovtu,  cavTO>v  Kal 
Tjpatv.  3^a/Dis  v/uv  Kai  elptfvr)  airo  0eov  narpos  rjpajv  Kal 
Kvpiov  ’Irjcrov  xpicrTOV. 

•  'I7J(To5  xpiTToO.  b  TJ)  oCrrylv  K.  4y.  tx  *p.  ‘IllTox.  "  ourix  Tt  na l. 

1  T)AUL,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  ^Christ  Jesus"  through 

2  17  the  will  of  God,  and  Sosthenes  our  brother,  unto  the 
Church  of  God,  u to  them  that  are  ‘'hallowed  in  Christ  Jesus, 
to  the  Church  which  is  at  Corinth",  to  them  that  are  called 
to  he  rholy,  with  all  that  ‘call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

3  our  Lord  in  every  place',  oA  theirs  and  ours :  grace  unto 
you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


1.  nAijroc  airoirroXof.  The  two 
words  together  are  only  used 
here,  and  in  Rom.  i.  1.  irXijrde 
may  be,  1  called  to  be  a  believer 
as  an  Apostle,’  according  to  its 
usual  sense  (in  verse  2,  and  vii. 
20,  21);  or,  more  simply,  ‘called 
to  the  state  of  an  Apostle.’ 

Sosthenes  is  possibly  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  in  Acts  xviii. 
17  ;  at  any  rate,  a  Christian  well 
known  to  the  Corinthians;  as  is 
implied  both  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Epistle  (whether  as  the  com¬ 
panion  or  amanuensis  of  the 
Apostle)  and  also  by  the  addition 
o  dJeX^flc,  *  the  brother,’  i.  e. 
1  the  person  well  known  to  the 
Christian  brotherhood.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  same  expression  applied 
to  Apollos,  xvi.  12 ;  to  Timo- 
theus,  Col.  i.  1 ;  to  Quartus, 
Rom.  xvi.  23  ;  and  a  similar  use 
of  it  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18.  Eusebius 


(II.  E.  i.  12)  makes  him  one  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples. 

2.  rrj  AcXijm'p.  Here,  as  in  all 
the  Churches  founded  by  himself, 
he  addresses  the  actual  assembly 
or  congregation  of  Christians ; 
an  expression  which,  in  the  case 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted  (as  in  Rom. 
i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  and,  perhaps,  Eph, 
i.  1),  is  omitted. 

liyiatTfiivvtc  ....  (.'Xf)ro7c  ayioic, 

‘called’  or  ‘converted’  ‘to  a 
state  of  holiness.’  The  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  usual  order  of  K\rjm c 
(‘calling,’  ‘conversion,’)  and 
kyiaiTfioc  (‘  holiness,’  ‘  sanctifi¬ 
cation  ’)  exemplifies  the  freedom 
of  the  Apostle’s  language.  (Com¬ 
pare  ver.  11.)  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  rhythmical  in  the 
inversion  of  the  clauses  in  B.  D. 
G.  as  preserved  in  Lachmann’s 
text. 


r  roic  txicoXovpeVoic  .  . 
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*  Evyapimm  ra>  deai  pov  navrore  nepl  vptov  ini  rjj  ydpcn 
tov  0eov  rrj  SoOelcry  vp.lv  kv  ^pta-rtp  ’Irjcrov,  5  on  iv  navrl 
ln\ovTi<T0r)T€  iv  aural,  iv  navrl  \6yqj  Kal  nda-p  yvaxrei, 
6Ka0cb<s  to  paprvpiov  row  xpicrrov  ifte/3auo0r)  iv  vp.lv, 1  d>crrz. 
vp  as  prj  vurepela0ai.  iv  prjBcvl  papier  pan.,  dneK^>€)(opivov<s 
rf)v  dnoKdKvxjnv  rov  icvplov  rjpmv  Irjcrov  xpi<rrov%  8  os  Kal 

I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  r  was  given  you  rin'  u  Christ  Jesus",  that  in  every  thing 
ye  r  were  enriched  by  Him,  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  know¬ 
ledge  :  even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you : 
so  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift,  waiting  for  the  r  reve¬ 
lation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  Who  shall  also  confirm  you 


.  .  Sifiidv.  This  may' be,  (1)  ‘I 
address  not  only  the  Christians 
of  Corinth,  but  those  of  Achaia 
generally,’  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  1 :  (2) 

‘  I  address  not  only  the  natives 
of  Corinth,  but  the  numerous 
strangers  who  are  passing  to  and 
fro  through  it but  rather,  (3) 

‘  I  address  and  salute  not  only 
you,  but  all  Christians  through¬ 
out  the  world.’  This  last  sense 
seems  required  by  the  emphasis 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 

i.  e.  ‘  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
besides  your  own  :  He  is  the  Lord 
of  all  of  them,  no  less  than  of  me 
and  of  you.’ 

s7m,-aXoupeVoic  to  ovopa.  In  the 
LXX.  this  is  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  DJf’a  tO|5,  the  general  idea 
of  worship  or  praise.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  expresses  the  further 
idea  of  calling  to  aid  (comp.  Acts 

ii.  21;  ix.  14,  21;  vii.  59;  Rom. 
x.  13,  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22)  ;  and, 
as  illustrated  by  popular  use, 
Kataapa  irnicaXt'tadai,  •  to  appeal 
to  the  Emperor,’  Acts  xxv.  11, 
12,  &c.  As  applied  to  our  Lord, 
it  implies  the  consciousness  of 
Ilim  not  only  as  Lord,  but  as 
Saviour  and  Deliverer. 


5.  iir\ovTtadt]Te,  ‘ye  were  en¬ 
riched,’  i.  e.  1  at  the  time  of  your 
conversion,  when  the  favour  of 
God  was  bestowed  upon  you,’ 
referring  to  the  words,  Trj  x“P‘rl 
SoOeLarj. 

G.  to  paprvpiov.  The  testimony 
borne  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Paul  was  confirmed  by  the 
gifts  which  followed  on  their 
conversion.  Compare  ‘  The  seal 
of  my  Aposlleship  are  ye  in  the 
Lord,’  ix.  2. 

7.  This  refers  to  those  gifts  of 
insight  into  the  unseen  world, 
which  were  to  sustain  them  in 
their  expectation  of  the  time  when 
the  veil  of  this  outer  world  should 
be  withdrawn  (airokaKvif/tv)  and 
Christ  Himself  revealed  to  their 
eyes.  Comp.  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  Phil.  iii. 
20. 

8.  ‘And  this  hope  will  not  be 

baffled,  for  He  who  has  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  continue 
it  to  the  end.’  oe  refers  (not  to 
Christ,  but)  to  God.  For  (1) 
Kai  fteGatoiatt  evidently  refers 
back  to  t£t€aiu>6ri  in  6.  (2.)  iv 

r.  fipipf  t.  c.  jj.’  I.  would  else  be 
vpipa  avrov.  (3)  6  Side  is  the 
general  subject  of  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence,  and  therefore  repeated  in 
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FIRST  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  I.  8,  £. 


/3e/3cuajcm  vpas  ecu s  re'Xous  aveyK\fjTov<;  eV  rjj  rjpepa  T0^ 
Kvpiov  r/pcov  ’ Iijcrov  xpeerrov.  9  7ncrros  6  0eos,  Si’  oil  e/cXij- 
OrjTe  el<s  Koivcoviav  tov  viov  avrov  'Irjcrov  ypccrTOv  tov  Kvpiov 
rjpeov. 

unto  the  end,  0  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
9  God  is  faithful,  by  Whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  r  communion 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


verse  9.  For  the  sense,  compare 
Phil.  i.  6  :  ‘  Being  confident  of 
this  very  thing  that  He  who  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  will 
continue  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  assurance  that  all 
will  in  the  end  be  well  with  God’s 


servants  is  implied  in  the  very 
notion  of  religious  faith.  The 
more  we  look  upon  ourselves  as 
dependent  beings,  the  more  im¬ 
possible  does  it  seem  that  God 
should  ever  loosen  the  link  which 
connects  us  with  Himself. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  I.  1 — 9. 

Paul,  whose  mission  to  be  an  Apostle  rests  on  the  will  of  God 
Himself,  and  Sosthenes  united  with  him  in  Christian  brother¬ 
hood,  send  their  usual  Christian  greeting  to  the  Corinthian 
congregation,  as  well  as  to  all  other  believers,  who  are  equally 
with  them  worshippers  of  our  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

My  first  feelings  are  thankfulness  for  the  manifold  gifts  of 
knowledge  and  teaching  given  to  you  at  your  conversion,  and 
hope  that  God  will  continue  the  good  work  which  He  has  thus 
begun. 


The  Apostolical  Salutations. 

The  praise  here  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthian  Church,  though 
not  greater  than  that  with  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians  are  opened,  is  re¬ 
markable  in  this  instance  as  being  addressed  to  a  Church  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  two  Epistles,  is  thought  deserving  of  severe 
The  Apo-  censures.  But  -in  considering  this,  it  may  be  observed 
etle's  aelec-  that  the  praise  there  bestowed  on  faith  and  holiness  is 
good  points  ^ere  a'most  confined  to  gifts  such  as  knowledge  and 
in  his  wisdom,  which  were  obviously  not  incompatible  with 
readers.  the  moral  degradation  into  which  some  of  the  members 


THE  APOSTOLICAL  SALUTATIOXS. 
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of  the  Church  had  fallen.  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Apostle’s  usual  manner  to  seize,  in  the  first  instance,  on  some 
point  of  sympathy  and  congratulation,  not  merely  from  a  pru¬ 
dential  policy,  but  from  natural  courtesy  and  generosity.  It 
is  a  trait  well  illustrated  by  all  his  speeches  in  the  Acts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  only 
exception. 

This  practice  of  the  Apostle  is  an  exemplification  of  a 
general  rule,  according  to  which  Scripture  presents  The  ideal 
strongly  the  ideal  of  the  whole,  without  describing 
the  defects  and  sins  of  the  parts.  The  visible  society  Church, 
of  Christians  was  to  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  its  many 
imperfections,  the  representation  of  Messiah’s  kingdom  upon 
earth  : — ‘  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people.’  And 
thus,  although  the  Christian  congregation  in  each  city  or 
country  was  distinct  from  the  heathen  community  in  which 
it  was  situated,  it  yet  so  far  partook  of  the  character  of  what 
is  now  called  a  national  Church,  that  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Christian  representative  of  that  community.  A  Christian 
of  Corinth  or  Ephesus  might  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  to  the  other ;  but,  however  great  were  the  disorders 
of  the  one  or  the  excellencies  of  the  other,  there  was  no  call 
upon  him  to  exchange  the  communion  of  the  one  for  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  other,  unless  he  actually  ceased  to  be  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  city  of  Corinth  or  of  Ephesus,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  supposed  duty  of  gaining  proselytes  from  Christian 
communities  different  from  our  own,  and  the  consequent  di¬ 
vision  of  Churches  by  any  other  than  their  local  and  national 
designations,  are  ideas  alien  to  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  have 
grown  up  in  modem  times,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  Western 
countries.  In  the  East,  the  ancient  view,  in  this  respect,  still 
on  the  whole  prevails. 

‘  Spartam  nactus  es :  hanc  exoma,’  was  a  maxim  of  Apo¬ 
stolical,  no  less  than  of  Grecian  wisdom.  No  Church  of  later 
ages  has  presented  a  more  striking  example  of  corruption  or 
laxity,  than  was  exhibited  at  Corinth.  Yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  call  on  his  converts  to  desert  their  city  or  their  community ; 
and  he  himself  steadily  fixes  his  view  on  the  better  and  the 
redeeming  side. 
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FIRST  EPISTLE. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  TILE  CORINTHIANS. 

Chap.  I.  10 - VI.  20. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  Epistle,  I.  10 — IV.  20,  is  based 
on  the  information  which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Co¬ 
rinth:  and  of  this  information,  the  first  and  most  pressing 
subject  was  that  which  related  to  The  Factions. 


THE  FACTIONS. 

Chap.  I.  10 - IV.  20. 

In  the  ensuing  section  we  have  the  earliest  account  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  party, — of  that  spirit  which  has  in  subsequent  ages 
been  proverbially  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church.  But, 
though  in  principle  the  same,  in  form  it  is  so  different  from  the 
divisions  of  later  times  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  difference 
is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  appli- 
Mc  mingof  cation  of  the  word  ‘  schism  ’  (<ryi'ayi.a),  to  a  moral  di- 
‘  schism.’  vision.1  But,  instead  of  the  meaning  usually  assigned  to 
it  in  later  times,  of  a  separation  from  a  society,  it  is  here  used  for 
a  division  within  a  society.  These  factions  or  ‘  schisms,’  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  must  not  be  considered  as  dis¬ 
sentient  bodies  outside  the  pale  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  but 
as  recognised  parties  of  which  the  community  itself  was  com¬ 
posed  ;  corresponding  not  to  such  divisions  as  are  caused  by  the 
existence  of  Protestant  Churches  outside  the  Church  dependent 
on  the  See  of  Rome,  or  Dissenting  Churches  outside  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  of  England,  or  Maronite  and  Nestorian  Churches 
outside  the  Greek  Church,  but  to  internal  divisions,  such  a£  are 
occasioned  by  the  conflicts  between  the  several  religious  or 


1  In  classical  writings  it  is  always 
applied  to  actual  rents  ol  stone,  gar¬ 
ments,  nets,  or  the  like,  ns  in  Matt, 
ix.  16  ;  Mark  ii.  21.  The  only  other 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 


it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘  discord,’ 
as  here,  are  in  St.  John’s  Gospel 
(John  vii.  43  ;  ix.  16  ;  x.  19).  The 
classical  word  for  which  axia/ta  is  a 
substitute  is  araa if. 
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monastic  orders  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  or  between 
political  and  theological  parties  in  the  nations  and  Churches 
of  northern  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  grounds  of  dissension  were  wholly 
different  from  any  with  which  we  are  familiar.  They  Grounds  of 
were,  doubtless,  aggravated  in  Corinth  by  the  conflux  division, 
of  various  elements,  the  result  of  its  commerce  and  situation,  and 
by  the  tendency  to  faction  which  had  long  characterised  the 
Greek  race,  and  been  stigmatised  as  the  peculiar  malady  (iwor) 
of  the  old  Greek  commonwealths.  But  the  especial  occasion 
was  the  same  which  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Apostolical  age,  and  which  has  never  since  been  found  in  any. 
At  no  subsequent  period  have  Christian  communities  been 
agitated  as  all  then  were  by  the  rivalry  and  animosity  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts.  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  have,  in 
later  ages,  been  in  such  small  numbers,  and  with  so  little  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  character,  that  their  influence,  as  such,  on  the 
rest  of  the  community  has  been  almost  nothing.  In  the  first 
century  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Even  in  Corinth,  the  most 
exclusively  Gentile  of  all  the  primitive  Churches,  they  formed 
the  basis  of  the  community  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
their  scruples  and  meeting  their  prejudices  was  one  of  the 
chief  tasks  which  the  founder  of  the  Church  had  to  fulfil. 
W e  must  conceive  two  classes  of  men  brought  into  close  con¬ 
nexion,  and  taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  brothers  and 
friends,  of  whom  one  part,  in  the  present  instance  the  more 
numerous,  had  but  recently  relinquished  the  worship  of 
Grecian  divinities,  and  still  considered  acts  of  gross  immo¬ 
rality  as  cither  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  the  future  life, 
if  not  incredible,  at  least  difficult  to  be  believed ;  whilst 
the  other  part,  comprising  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  consisted  of  men,  Jews  either  by  birth  or 
by  religion,  who  still  retained  all  the  Jewish  rites  of  circum¬ 
cision,  of  the  Sabbath,  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  and  of  attendance  at  the  Jewish  festivals.  No 
equal  degree  of  contrariety  has  ever  since  been  found  within 
the  bosom  of  the  same  religious  society.  In  large  nations,  it  is 
true  that  the  differences  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  may  mount  in  some  instances  nearly  to  the  same  pitch ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  fusion  has  not  been  attempted,  and  the 
two  bodies  have  lived  apart,  if  not  in  open  separation,  from 
each  other. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  professed  watchwords  of  these  parties 
Parties  were  the  names,  not  of  any  subordinate  teachers,  but 
after  the  °f  the  Apostles  themselves  and  their  immediate  fol- 
Apostlos  lowers, — ‘  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  I  of  Kephas,  I 
followers,  of  Christ.’ 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  these  were  the 
designations  actually  used  by  the  Corinthian  parties.  ‘  These 
things,’  says  the  Apostle,  ‘I  have  in  a  figure  transferred 
(tiereo-x1 ytaTura)  to  myself  and  Apollos  for  your  sakes ;  ’  as  if — 
so  it  has  been  said — he  had  used  the  names  of  himself  and 
Apollos  instead  of  the  real  names  of  unknown  leaders,  in  order 
either  to  avoid  mixing  himself  up  in  their  party  disputes,  or  to 
impress  more  forcibly  upon  them  the  futility  of  these  rival 
claims,  which  even  in  himself  and  Apollos  would  be  out  of 
place,  much  more  in  those  who  really  made  them.  But  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  name  of  Kephas  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Apostle  in  this  instance  merely  expresses  his  in¬ 
tention  of  confining  himself  to  those  who  called  themselves  after 
his  name  and  that  of  Apollos,  in  order  to  show  that  his  censure 
was  aimed,  not  only  against  his  Judaising  opponents,  but  against 
the  factious  spirit  itself,  by  which  those  who  claimed  to  be  his 
partisans  were  no  less  animated  than  those  who  claimed  to  be 
his  enemies.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  course  adopted 
also  in  the  opening  of  the  argument,1  where  he  immediately 
selects  the  party  which  said,  ‘  I  am  of  Paul,’  as  the  chief 
instance  of  the  sin  common  to  them  all. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Clemens,  writing 
within  fifty  years  from  this  time  to  the  very  same  Church,  and 
contrasting  the  factions  of  his  days  with  those  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul.  ‘  The  blessed  Apostle  Paul,’  he  says,  ‘  wrote  to 
you  about  himself  and  Kephas  and  Apollos,  because  then  as 
well  as  now  you  formed  parties.  But  that  party  spirit  was  less 
sinful,  because  it  was  directed  to  Apostles  and  a  man  approved 
by  them.’2 

That  these  parties  followed  the  great  division  of  Jew  and 
The  parties  Gentile  which  ran  through  all  the  Churches  of  this 
of  Kephas  period,  and  that  the  adherents  of  the  former  ranged 
andof  Paul,  themselves  under  the  name  of  Kephas,  and  those 
of  the  latter  under  that  of  Paul,  will  hardly  be  doubted :  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  party  of  Paul  was  in  the 
ascendant  during  the  period  of  the  First  Epistle,  which  chiefly 
>  i.  13—16.  8  Clem.  Ep.  i.  47. 
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attacks  such  sins  as  would  belong  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the 
community ;  and  the  party  of  Kephas,  during  the  period  of  the 
Second  Epistle,  which  expressly  attacks  a  formidable  body  of 
Judaisers.  And  the  connexion  of  these  latter  with  Kephas  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  appeals  which  they  would  seem  to 
have  made  to  his  example  And  authority,  in  the  only  passage 
where  their  presence  is  certainly  indicated  in  the  First  Epistle 
and  in  the  stress  laid  by  St.  Paul  on  the  error  of  St.  Peter  in 
his  address  to  a  similar  party  in  Galatia.1 

That  the  followers  of  Apollos,  or  as  he  would  be  more 
correctly  called  Apollonius,2  must  have  been  closely  The  party 
connected  with  those  of  Paul  may  be  inferred  both  of  APollos- 
from  the  association  of  Apollos  with  the  disciples  of  Paul  in  the 
Acts,3  and  from  the  constant  union  of  their  names  in  this 
Epistle.4  The  contrast  of  the  expressions,  Paul  ‘  planting,’ 
Apollos  ‘watering;’  Paul  ‘laying  the  foundation,’  another 
‘  building  ;  ’  agrees  with  the  account  in  the  Acts,  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  the  mission  of  Apollos  to  Corinth  as  subsequent  to  the 
visit  of  Paul.  The  frequent  allusions  to  human  wisdom  and 
learning  in  the  early  chapters 5  would  agree  with  no  party  so 
well  as  with  that  which  professed  to  follow  the  Alexandrian 
J ew,  ‘  eloquent,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.’ G 

Whether  the  words  ‘  and  I  of  Christ  ’  (eya)  Se  % piarov ) 
refer  to  any  distinct  party,  must  remain  doubtful.  The  party 
One  would  be  glad  with  Chrysostom  so  to  read  the  of  Christ, 
passage,  as  if  the  Apostle,  after  enumerating  the  other  names, 
had  broken  off  with  the  indignant  exclamation,  ‘  But  I  am  of 
Christ.’  Had,  however,  such  an  antithesis  been  intended,  some 


1  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  Gal.  ii.  11—14. 
These  passages,  as  well  as  that  just 
quoted,  from  Clemens,  sufficiently 
refute  the  hypothesis  of  Theophylact 
and  CEcumenius  (on  Gal.  ii.),  and  of 
Eusebius  (II.  E.  i.  12),  that  another 
Kephas,  not  the  Apostle,  is  meant. 

2  The  name  from  which  Apollos 
is  abridged,  as  Lucas  from  Lucanus, 
Antipas  from  Antipater,  is  Apollonius. 
Apparently  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  governor  left  by  Alex¬ 

ander  in  his  African  province  was  so 

called,  it  was  one  of  the  commonest 
names  of  Alexandria.  One  such  was 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  so  called  from 

his  favourable  reception  in  Rhodes. 


Another  was  a  soothsayer,  who  pro¬ 
phesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  The 
most  celebrated  person  of  the  name 
living  in  the  Apostolic  age  was  the 
sophist  of  Tyana,  called  from  his 
supposed  birthplace  ‘Tyanajus.’  (See 
Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Biography,  p.  239  b.)  Of  Apollos 
himself  there  is  not  even  any  legend¬ 
ary  information  beyond  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  few  passages  which 
allude  to  him  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles. 

3  Acts  xviii.  20,  27. 

4  iii.  4;  iv.  6;xvi.  12. 

5  i.  17-28 ;  ii.  1—0. 
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more  decisive  expression  (such  as  £y&)  Sk  TJavXoi  ypurrov)  seems 
almost  necessary  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  otherwise 
arises.  And  that  there  was  some  party  laying  claim  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  connexion  with  the  One  Name  which,  as  the  Apostle 
implies,1 *  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  common  to  all,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  argument,  ‘  If  any  man 
trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ’s,  let  him  of  himself  think 
this  again,  that  as  he  is  Christ’s,  even  so  are  we  Christ’s ;’ 8 
and,  although  with  less  certainty,  by  the  claims,  apparently,  of 
the  same  persons  to  be  considered  ‘  Apostles  of  Christ  ’  and 
‘  ministers  of  Christ.’ 3  The  context  of  the  Second  Epistle, 
where  the  above  passages  occur,  implies  an  allusion  to  the  Juda- 
ising  Christians  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  If  so,  they  would 
naturally  dwell  on  their  national  and  lineal  connexion  with 
‘  the  Christ,’  the  ‘  anointed  Messiah,’  ‘  the  son  of  David ;  ’ 
and  ‘  the  outward  appearance,’  the  ‘  carnal  and  fleshly  ’  argu¬ 
ments,  on  which  they  prided  themselves,4  would  be  based  on 
their  intercourse  either  with  ‘  Christ  Himself  after  the  flesh,’  * 
or  with  the  original  Jewish  Apostles,  who  had  seen  Him,6  or 
with  1  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,’  7  especially  James,  as  the  head 
of  the  Church  of  Palestine.8 

Of  these  Factions,  other  indications  have  been  supposed  to 
Extinction  ex'st  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
of  the  Par-  writings  immediately  following  upon  them.  But  the 
t,e3'  only  certain  traces,  besides  those  already  referred  to, 

are  the  indisputable  allusions  to  a  supposed  hostility  between 
Peter  and  James  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paul  on  the  other,  in 
the  ‘  Clementines,’  a  work  of  about  the  date  a.d.  212 — 230. 
With  this  exception,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Factions, 
once  so  formidable,  have  never  been  revived.  Never  has  any 
disruption  of  the  unity  of  Christianity  appeared  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  ;  never  has  any  disruption  which  once  appeared  of 
importance  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Paschal  con¬ 
troversy)  been  so  completely  healed. 

1  1  Cor.  i.  13.  s  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

3  2  Cor.  x.  7.  «  1  Cor.  ix.  1. 

3  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  23.  ’  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 

4  2  Cor.  v.  12  j  x.  2,  3,  7.  3  Comp,  especially  Gal.  ii.  11,  21. 
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Description  of  the  Factions. 

l0IIapaKa\c!)  Se  vpas,  d8e\<f>ol,  Sia  tov  ovoparos  tov 
Kvptov  -rjpcbv  ’Ir/crov  ^picrrov,  Iva  to  avro  Xeyrjre  wavres  Kal, 
prj  p  iv  vp.lv  cryicrpaTa,  rjre  Se  KaTrjpTLapevot  iv  t<5  a  ora?  pot, 
Kal  iv  ttj  avrfj  yvwprf.  ni8r)\d>0y)  yap  poi,  nepl  vpwv,  aSe\- 
<f>OL  pov,  vno  TOiv  XXorjs,  on  epiSe<;  iv  vplv  elcriv.  12  Xeyw  Se 
tovto,  on  e/caoTOS  vpatv  Xeyei  'Eyoi  pev  eipt  IlavXov,  iyio  Se 
’AttoXXoj,  iyb)  Se  Kr)<j>d,  iy<b  Se  yfiurrov.  13 pepepLcrrai.  6 

10  Now  I  rexhort  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  rsav  the  same  thing  and  that  there 
be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined 

11  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.  For 
it  r\vas  declared  unto  me  of  you,  my  brethren,  by  them 
which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe,  that  there  are  contentions 

12  among  you.  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of  Apollos  ;  and  I  of  Kephas  ;  and  I 


10.  7rapru'a\w  =  ‘  obsecro.’  A 
mixture  of  entreaty  and  com¬ 
ma  tou  ovofiaroi,  i.  e.  as  the 
bond  of  union,  and  as  the  most 
holy  name  by  which  they  could 
be  adjured.  The  connexion  of 
this  with  anvuviav  in  verse  9  is 
the  link  between  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph. 

< vol  to  avro  XiyrjTE.  ‘call  your¬ 
selves  by  one  common  name,’  in¬ 
stead  of  those  various  names  which 
are  afterwards  noticed :  opposed 
to  tcacxrof  Xeyei.  Comp.  Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  3, 3.  Sid  ion  7raVrat  to  avro 
Xeyetv  il/S'i  fiev  KaXov,  .  .  .  a’XA’  ov 
Svvarov,  wSi  S'  ovOev  ofiovor)Tiicov. 

Kartipnopevoi,  ‘  restored,’  rar- 
apr tfai,  though  capable  of  a  more 
general  signification,  is  usually 
employed,  as  here,  with  the  sense 
of  ‘  restoring  ’  or  ‘  completing  ’ 
something  which  has  been  set 
wrong.  Compare  Matt.  iv.  21, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  mending  of 
the  nets.  Here  it  is  probably  sug¬ 


gested  by  the  literal  meaning  of 
‘  oxitTfiara,’  rents. 

mTaprtoTtip  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  phrase  in  classical  Greek 
for  a  reconciler  of  factions.  So 
Demonax  at  Cyrene,  Herodot.  iv. 
1G1. 

roDs.  Probably  no  greater  dif¬ 
ference  than  between  KapSia  and 
4'v\>i  in  Acts  iv.  32. 

11.  tor 6  tuiv  XXoi/f,  probably 
the  slaves  of  Chloe  going  to  and 
from  Ephesus  and  Corinth  on 
business. 

epiSie,  here  used  as  identical 
with  OffiofiaTa ;  divisions  not  from 
but  within ,  the  society. 

12.  Xeyoi  Se  tovto.  ‘  What  I 
mean  is.’  Comp.  Eph.  v.'  32. 

cKaoro c  vfxuiv.  ‘  There  is  none 
of  you  who  has  not  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.’ 

13.  fieftepiorai  o  xpioroc,  ‘Christ 
is  divided.’  Lachmann’s  punc¬ 
tuation  is  both  more  striking,  and 
also  agrees  better  with  the  con¬ 
text,  than  that  of  the  Received 


32  FIKST  EPISTLE:  CIUP.  I.  13— 17- 

Xpurrds.  jjir)  Ilavkos  i<rTavpa>0T)  *nepl  vplbv  rj  eh  to  ovopa 
Tlavkov  i/3airTL<rdr)T€ ;  uevyapLaTa>  tw  0ed>  bpov,  on  ovBeva 
vplbv  efidnncra,  el  prj  Kpicnrov  Kal  Taiov,  15  Iva  prj  ns  elnr) 
on  eh  to  epov  ovopa  'iftaffTicrOrjTe.  lQe/3dnn<ra  Be  Kal  tov 
Sre<f)avd  oikov  kotirov  ovk  oTSa  el  nva  akkov  ifidirnaa. 
17ou  yap  airea-TeiXe  pe  d  [6]  xpurTos  ftairrCCeiv,  akk'  evay- 

■  birip  bftuy.  b  Om.  pov.  •  igdirrura.  *  Om.  6  before  \punis. 

13  of  Christ.  Christ  is  divided/  Was  Paul  cruci¬ 

fied  for  you?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of'  Paul? 
H  I  thank  *my  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus 

15  and  rCaius;  lest  any  should  say  that  Aye  were'  baptized  in 

16  mine  own  name.  And  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Ste- 

17  plianas :  besides,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other. 
For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel, 


Text.  Had  it  been  a  question, 

‘  Is  Christ  divided  V  one  would 
expect  ftti  piifi.,  as  in  the  following 
clauses.  It  is  an  abrupt  and 
mournful  summing  up  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  their  divisions :  ‘  By  your 
factions,  Christ,  who  lives  in  the 
Christian  society,  and  by  whom 
you  should  be  united,-  is  tom 
asunder.’  And  then,  after  a 
pause,  follows  the  burst  of  indig¬ 
nation  :  ‘  Surely  it  was  not  Paul 
who  was  crucified  for  you,  and 
into  whose  name  you  were  bap¬ 
tized  !  It  was  not  Paul  who  died 
for  you,  or  to  whom  you  died !’ 
(Compare  for  the  connexion,  Rom. 
vi,  2,  3.)  He  takes  his  own  party 
for  the  specimen  of  the  evil  of 
which  he  complains,  as  being  the 
one  in  which  it  most  forcibly 
strikes  him,  and  also  in  which  he 
can  best  denounce  the  sin  of  party 
spirit  itself,  without  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  influenced  by  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  views  or  claims  of 
the  hostile  factions.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  ‘  transferring  ’ 
of  which  he  speaks  in  iv.  6.  (For 
this  sense  of  fitfiipiarat  see  Mark 
iii.  26.) 

14.  ilxaptorib  rip  $£j>.  ‘  I  thank 


God  that  it  so  happened  even 
without  my  express  intention.’ 

Crispus  as  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xviii.  8),  and 
Gaius  (or  Caius)  as  the  Apostle’s 
host  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  would  na¬ 
turally  be  the  two  most  obvious 
of  his  converts,  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  his  recollections.  ‘  Crispus  ’ 
was  a  common  name  of  Jews. 
Lightfoot  ad  toe. 

16.  This  addition  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Stephanas  seems  to  be  a 
subsequent  correction.  Stepha¬ 
nas  and  his  household  (for  this  is 
the  most  natural  meaning  of  the 
words — like  o't  a fitp't  Ere^av dr) 
were  his  earliest  converts,  xvi.  15, 
17. 

oir  olca,  ‘ 1  do  not  remember.’ 
Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  Acts 
xxiii.  5. 

17.  ‘  So  little  concern  have  I 
with  baptizing,  that  it  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  part  of  my  mission.’  In 
the  injunction,  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
the  principal  command  is,  as  here, 
to  ‘  make  disciples  ’  (paOiiriv- 
aare);  ‘baptizing’  (/3(um'fovr£c) 
is  introduced  subordinately,  as 
the  mode  by  which  the  nations 
are  to  be  made  disciples.  So  also 
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■ye\L^ea-0ai  ovk  a>  cro(f>ia.  \6yov,  Iva  pr)  Kevoidrj  6  crTavpos 
tov  xpujTOv. 

not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  none  effect. 


in  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  the  duty  of 
1  proclaiming  the  Gospel  ’  (o/pu- 
Inre  to  ciia yytKiov)  with  its  sub¬ 
sequent  effects  of  ‘  believing,' 
and  of  ‘  signs  following,’  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  the  Apostle  here 
calls  ‘  preaching  the  Gospel  ’ 
(evayye\l(ca6ai)  ;  ‘  baptism 

(ftairTtodctt)  is  mentioned  once 
subordinately,  as  an  explanation 
of  ‘  believing  ’  (iriaTevoag).  Such, 
too,  was  the  practice  :  preaching 


was  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
as  of  our  Lord  before  them ;  the 
administration  of  baptism  was 
performed  by  inferiors  (John  iv. 
2).  Comp.  Acts  viii.  12,  1G,  and 
by  implication  Acts  ii.  41 ;  ix. 
18;  x.  48;  xix.  3,  5,  6. 

aoxpitf  Aoyoo,  1  wisdom  which 
consists  in  mere  words.’  For 
this  sense  of  \6yoe  compare  Arist. 
Eth.  vii.  9,  §1 ;  x.  9. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  I.  10 — 17. 

First  let  me  entreat  and  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Master,  to  lay  aside  these  party  watchwords  by  which  you 
call  yourselves,  remembering  that  by  them  you  divide  Christ 
Himself.  You  especially  mho  profess  to  follow  me  as  your 
leader,  attend  to  what  I,  your  leader,  tell  you.  Surely  the 
very  act  of  your  admission  into  the  Christian  society  showed 
you  that  there  toas  One  greater  than  Paul,  who  died  for  you, 
and  to  whom  you  died.  There  was  nothing  in  that  first  be¬ 
ginning  of  your  Christian  life  which  brought  you  into  any 
special  connexion  with  me.  With  three  exceptions,  you  were 
baptized  not  by  me,  but  by  others ;  and  thus  it  was  provi¬ 
dentially  ordered  that  you  should  have  no  pretext  for  attaching 
yourselves  to  me  as  the  head  of  a  party.  And  this  reluctance 
of  mine  to  baptize  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed 
upon  me.  My  mission  from  Christ  was  not  to  form  a  party, — 
no,  nor  even  a  society,  or  a  Church, — but  to  declare  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.  To  that  great  object  all  else  was  sub¬ 
ordinate. 
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The  Apostle’s  View  of  Party  Spirit. 

The  Apostle  here  denounces  party  spirit  as  a  sin  in  itself, 
Party  spirit  irresPecti  vely  of  the  right  or  wrong  opinions  con- 
in  itself  an  nected  with  it;  and  the  true  safeguard  against  it  is 
evi1,  in  the  recollection  of  the  great  bond  of  fellowship 
with  Christ,  which  all  have  in  common.  ‘  Christianus  mihi 
nomen  est,’  said  an  ancient  bishop,  in  answer  to  some  such 
distinction ;  ‘  Catholicus  cognomen.’ 

The  first  duty  of  the  Apostle  was  to  lose  himself  entirely 
The  end  in  the  cause  which  he  preached.  The  most  im- 
than'thc  portant  'details  or  forms — even  though  it  were  the 
means.  organisation  of  the  Christian  society  through  the 
rite  instituted  by  Christ  himself — were  so  insignificant  in 
comparison,  that  St.  Paul  spoke  of  them  as  though  he  had  no 
concern  with  them.  How  often  in  later  times  have  the  means, 
the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church,  taken  the  place  of  the 
end  !  Antiquity,  novelty,  the  formation  of  a  church  or  party, 
the  attack  on  a  church  or  a  party,  a  phrase,  a  ceremony,  a 
vestment,  each  has  in  turn  overbalanced  the  one  main  object 
for  which,  confessedly,  all  lesser  objects  are  inculcated.  To  all 
these  cases  the  Apostle’s  answer  applies :  ‘  Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.’ 

The  sin  of  the  Corinthians  consisted  not  in  the  mere  adoption 
The  sacred-  of  eminent  names,  but  in  the  party  spirit  which  at- 
ness  of  the  taches  more  importance  to  them  than  to  the  great  cause 
warrant  for  which  all  good  men  have  in  common.  Even  the  sacred 
party-spirit,  name  of  Christ  Himself  may  thus  be  desecrated ;  and 
as  the  Apostle  here  rebukes  those  who  said  ‘I  am  of  Christ,’ 
no  less  than  those  who  said  ‘  I  am  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  and  of 
Kephas,’  so  in  the  Gospels  we  read  that  our  Lord  Himself 
refused  1  to  take  the  title  of  ‘  good,’  and  that  *  He  Himself 
baptized  not,  but  His  disciples.’ 2  If  the  holiest  name  of  all 
can  thus  be  made  a  party  watchword,  if  Christianity  itself  can 
thus  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  faction,  much  more  may 
any  of  its  subordinate  manifestations.  The  character  of  our 
Lord  is  distinguished  from  almost  all  others  by  the  fact  both 
that  it  rises  far  above  any  local  or  temporary  influences,  and 
also  that  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  escaped,  even  in  thought, 
from  any  association  with  them.  So  the  character  of  the 
1  Luke  xviii.  19.  *  John  iv.  2. 
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Apostle,  although  in  a  lower  measure,  vindicates  itself  in  this 
passage  from  any  identification  with  the  party  which  called 
itself  after  his  name ;  and  is  a  true  example  of  the  possibility 
of  performing  a  great  work,  and  labouring  earnestly  for  great 
truths,  without  losing  sight  of  the  common  ground  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  or  becoming  the  centre  of  a  factious  and  worldly  spirit. 

It  is  by  catching  a  glimpse,  however  partial,  of  the  wild 
dissensions  which  raged  around  and  beneath  the  Apo-  The  oxtinc- 
stolical  writings,  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  p^ions^of 
unity  and  repose  of  those  writings  themselves  ;  it  is  the  Apo- 
by  seeing  how  completely  these  dissensions  have  been  stoll°  ase- 
obliterated,  that  we  can  best  understand  how  marked  was  the 
difference  between  their  results  and  those  of  analogous  di¬ 
visions  in  other  history.  We  know  how  the  names  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
have  continued  as  the  rallying  point  of  rival  schools  and  sys¬ 
tems  long  after  the  decease,  and  contrary  even  to  the  intentions, 
of  the  respective  founders.  But  with  regard  to  the  factions  of 
the  Apostolic  age  it  was  not  so.  The  schools  of  Paul  and 
Apollos,  and  Kephas,  which  once  waged  so  bitter  a  warfare 
against  each  other,  were  extinguished  almost  before  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  had  begun  ;  and  the  utmost  diversity  of  human 
character  and  outward  style  has  been  unable  to  break  the  har¬ 
mony  in  which  their  memories  are  united  in  the  associations  of 
the  Christian  world.  Partly  this  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  Apostles  could  not  have  been  the  founders  of  sys¬ 
tems,  even  if  they  would.  Their  power  was  not  their  own,  but 
another’s  :  ‘  Who  made  them  to  differ  from  another  ?  what  had 
they  which  they  had  not  received  ?  ’  If  once  they  claimed  an 
independent  authority,  their  authority  was  gone.  Great  phi¬ 
losophers,  great  conquerors,  great  heresiarchs,  leave  their  names 
even  in  spite  of  themselves.  But  such  the  Apostles  could  not 
be  without  ceasing  to  be  what  they  were ;  and  the  total  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  parties  which  were  called  after  them  is  in  fact  a 
testimony  to  the  divinity  of  their  mission.  And  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  in  the  great  work  of  reconciliation,  of  which 
the  outward  volume  of  the  Sacred  Canon  is  the  chief  monu¬ 
ment,  they  were  themselves  not  merely  passive  instruments, 
but  active  agents ;  that  a  lesson  is  still  to  be  derived  from  the 
record  they  have  left  of  their  own  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
the  Factions  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  divide  what  God  had 
joined  together. 
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THE  FACTIONS  (continued). 

The  Simplicity  of  tiie  Apostle’s  Preaching. 

Chap.  I.  18—11.  5. 

The  course  of  the  argument  in  the  previous  section  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Apostle  was  not  sent  to  baptize.  But  having  stated  that  he 
was  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  is  diverted  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  train  of  thought  by  the  recollection  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  had  itself  been  made  a  subject  of  contention  and 
party  feud.  He  may  have  been  either  taunted  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  with  a  want  of  that  human  learning  and  eloquence  on 
which  the  Greek  rhetoricians  prided  themselves,  and  by  which 
Apollos  was  distinguished  ;  or  he  himself  as  ‘  the  chief  speaker  ’ 
(comp.  Acts  xiv.  12),  with  Apollos,  may  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Gentile  party,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  unlettered  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Kephas  or  of  James.  The  latter  is  most  favoured  by 
the  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  if  we  may 
suppose  that  the  party  of  Apollos  was  practically  identified  with 
that  of  St.  Paul.  At  any  rate,  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
passage  is  not  to  claim,  but  to  disclaim,  for  himself  and  the 
Gospel,  the  ‘  wisdom  of  words  ’  which  the  Corinthians  seemed 
to  expect ;  lest  the  subject  of  his  teaching  should,  by  his  mode 
of  teaching,  be  ‘  deprived  of  its  inherent  power  ’  (KevcoOrj,  comp. 
Rom.  iv.  14)  ;  lest  the  form  in  which  he  taught  should  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  humiliation  of  the  lesson. 

And  the  glad  tidings  which  he  proclaimed,  was,  by  a 
mournful  paradox,  the  Cross  of  Christ  (o  oTavpos  tov  '^panov). 
The  humiliation  of  Christ,  as  expressed  in  the  shameful  death 
of  the  Crucifixion,  was  in  itself  the  centre  of  the  Apostle’s 
teaching,  and  at  Corinth  was  in  this  respect  especially  needed 
as  an  antidote  to  the  pride  of  the  ambitious  sects  and  vain 
Greeks. 
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The  Simplicity  of  the  Apostle’s  Preaching. 

18 '0  Xoyos  yip  6  tov  crravpov  rots  juep  anokkupevoLs 
pojpia  icrTLV,  tois  Se  craitppev ots  •qptv  Swap, is  0eoO  icrriv. 
10  yeypanrai  yap  ’Anoka)  tt)v  <TO<fnai>  to>v  <ro<f>aiv,  xai  rqv 
crwecnv  toiv  cr vperaiv  aderq<xat.  wnov  crowds ;  irou  ypappa- 

18  For  the  r  word  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness, 

19  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.  For  it  is 
written,  ‘  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring 

20  to  nothing  the  r  prudence  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ? 


18.  o  \iyoQ  yap.  ‘  The  true 
power  of  the  Gospel  is  in  this  very 
Cross  which  is  so  despised.’ 

a  XoyoQ.  ‘There  is  a  word,’ 
‘  an  eloquence,’  which  is  most 
powerful,  ‘  the  eloquence  of  the 
Cross’  (referring  to  trotyla  \oyov). 

to ig  anoWvpii'ms.  Unbelievers 
are  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  already 
perishing ;  believers  as  already 
saved.  ‘  A  sweet  savour  ...  in 
them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish  ’  (2  Cor.  ii.  15.) 

19.  ycypairrai  yap.  Thisgives 
the  reason  for  Svvapic:  ‘  God’s 
power  is  greater  than  man’s  wis¬ 
dom,  for  you  will  remember  how 
this  is  set  forth  in  the  Prophets.’ 
He  then,  as  often,  combines  two 
distinct  passages  in  one  quotation. 
Both  are  from  Isaiah,  nearly  as  in 
the  LXX.  (1)  Isa.  xxix.  14, 

‘  I  will  destroy,’  &c.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning  is,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  pretended  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people  shall  be  confound¬ 
ed  by  the  judgments  of  God. 
The  LXX.  has  Kpv\j/u>  where  the 
Apostle  has  nSer/jow.  The  He¬ 
brew  is  ‘  shall  perish  ’  and  1  shall 
disappear.’  (2)  Isa.  xxxiii.  18, 

‘  Where  is  the  scribe  7  ’  &c.  The 
original  meaning  is  a  burst  of 


triumph  over  the  defeat  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  :  ‘  Where  is  he  who  ex¬ 
acted  and  weighed  the  tribute, 
and  who  counted  the  towers  of 
Zion  as  if  they  were  his  own  ?  ’ 
These  words  the  Apostle  applies 
generally ;  adopting,  apparently, 
the  common  phraseology  of  the 
Habbis  on  the  subject.  See 
Lightfoot’s  quotation  : 

‘  God  showed  to  Adam 

Every  generation,  and  the  disputers  of 

Eveiy  generation,  and  the  wise  men  of 
Every  generation,  and  the  scribes  of 
Every  generation,  and  the  governors  of 

20.  The  ‘  wise  man,’  oofoc, 
probably  refers  specially  to  the 
Greeks,  as  the  word  especially 
used  by  themselves,  e.  g.  in  the 
derivatives  <piK6<ro<pos,  ootyiortis. 
The  ‘  scribe,'  ypappartve,  is  the 
Jew.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
Jewish  ‘  expounder  of  the  Law  ’ 
that  it  can  be  classed  with  <ro<p6c, 
and  oviriTtiTtit.  Whenever  it  is 
used  generally,  or  in  reference  to 
Gentiles,  it  merely  means  ‘  clerk,’ 
or  ‘  secretary,’  unless,  perhaps, 
in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24.  The  ‘  dis- 
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reus ;  irov  (rv[,r)T7)TT)<s  row  alutvos  tovtov  ;  ovyl  ipaipavev 
6  debs  tt)v  (TO(j>tav  row  Kocrpov  f  2le7raSt)  yap  iv  rjj  tro^ta 
toO  deov  ovk  eyvai  6  Kocrpos  8ia  rrjs  cro<f>i as  rov  deov,  ev- 
hoKjyrev  6  deb s  Sia  tt}s  pcopCas  to w  Kijpvyparos  amcrai  tovs 

*  Add  TOVTOV, 

where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  rage  ?  ’  rDid 
21  not  God  make'  foolish  the  wisdom  of x the  world?  For  r since 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  -wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 


puter,’  (Tvfijj-ijri/c,  seems  to  be  a 
word  descriptive  of  the  popular 
disputations  which  took  place  in 
rival  schools  (comp.  Acts  vi.  9 ; 
ix.  29).  roi  otiaioc  tovtov  refers 
to  all  the  three,  and  is  to  be 
slightly  distinguished  from  ko- 
ofiov,  the  first  referring  to  the 
transitory,  the  second  to  the  vi¬ 
sible  and  material,  chamcter  of 
the  present  world.  The  general 
identity  of  meaning  in  the  two 
words  is  proved  by  their  use  in 
iii.  18,  19. 

These  ^expressions  acquire  ad¬ 
ditional  ftnee  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Rabbinical  belief  that 
the  cessation  of  Rabbinical  wisdom 
was  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Messiah’s  coming  (see  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Mishna  in  Wet- 
stein  ad  loc.),  and  that  this  was 
expressly  foretold  in  Isa.  xxxiii. 
18.  Analogous  to  this  was  the 
belief  of  Christians  that  the  oracles 
of  the  heathen  world  ceased  on 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

21.  iv  tj j  ootpiif  rov  Stov  may 
be,  (1)  1  God  ordained  in  His 
wisdom  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  shall  not  be  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  God 
(in  which  case  comp.  Acts  xiv. 
16,  ‘  God  in  times  past  suffered  all 
men  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,’ 
and  xvii.  30,  ‘  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at,’  also 


Romans  iii.  25,  ‘  the  “  passing 
over,”  naptotv,  of  sins  that  are 
“  gone  before,"  n-poytyovoTojv, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;’) 
Or  (2)  ‘  When  all  the  wisdom 
of  God  had  been  displayed,  the 
world  was  still  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  God.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  general  context  in  Rom. 
i.  16-21,  where  the  Apostle  ar¬ 
gues  in  like  manner  that  the 
Gospel  is  shown  to  be  the  power 
of  God  to  those  who  believe,  be¬ 
cause  in  spite  of  full  light  the 
Gentile  world  had  rejected  the 
knowledge  of  God.  In  either 
case  the  general  sense  of  the  end 
of  the  sentence  will  be,  ‘  The 
world  was  not  converted  by  His 
wisdom ;  and  therefore  He  chose 
to  confound  it  by  saving,  not 
the  world,  but  the  believers,  (if 
one  may  so  say)  through  His 
folly: 

hit  riie  ooipia q  may  thus  be 
either  ‘its  wisdom,’  or  the  re¬ 
petition  and  explanation  of  iv 
rrj  ooptif  tov  Scov,  ‘  through  the 
wisdom  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.’ 

6  Koapoo,  ‘the  world  of  Gen¬ 
tiles,’  is  opposed  to  oi  irtorcvovrci-, 
‘  the  believing  world  ’;  and  in 
the  next  verse  ‘  the  world  ’  is 
expanded  into  ‘  Jew  and  Greek,’ 
and  ‘  those  that  believe  ’  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  ‘  we.’ 
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vicrTevoVT as-  22«re iSr)  Kal  ’JouSaiot  “cnj/ueia  alrovaiv,  Kal 
vE\\.r)ve<;  cro<j)iav  tflTOvcriv,  23  r)  pels  Si  Krjpvcrcropev  ^piarov 
icTTavpatpevov,  ’IovSatots  ftep  cr/cavSaXop,  beOvecriv  Si  pcaplav, 
24avrots  Se  rot?  kXijtois,  ’lovSatot?  re  KaVEWrjcriv,  xpicrrov 
Oeov  Swap.iv  Kal  Oeov  <ro<f)iav  25  on  to  pcopov  rov  Oeov 
cro<{>aiTepov  Tcvv  dvOpeonmv  eerrlv,  Kal  to  aerOevis  tov  Oeov 
Icr^ypoTtpov  toiv  dvOptoncov ‘eerrlv.  ^fSkeirere  yap  rrjVKXrjenv 
vpcov,  dSeXejtol,  on  ov  iroXXot  ao<f>ol  Kara  crdpKa,  ov  irokXol 

*  aipieiov.  b  "EXXijiri  for  H$nuny.  •  Lachm.  ed.  1  omits  iirrlv. 

22 believe;  rsince  both'  "Jews  require  ‘signs,  and  “Greeks  seek 

23  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  “Jews  a 

2-t  stumblingblock,  and  unto  “‘Gentiles  foolishness  ;  but  unto  r our¬ 
selves  that'  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 

25  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God :  because  the  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  rmightier  than 

26  men.  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  ‘  there  are'  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  r  strong'  men,  not  many 

22.  Unless  a  new  sentence  is  same  Christ,  is  a  greater  mani- 

begun  here,  in  tier)  resumes  the  festation  of  power  than  any  sign 
first  ETreiSij  in  21,  and  introduces  in  Heaven  or  outward  miracle; 
an  amplification  of  the  ground  a  greater  manifestation  of  wisdom 
already  stated  there.  than  any  system  of  human  learn- 

*h>vedioi .  .  .  .  "EXX/ietc.  ‘  Cha-  ing,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  power 
racters  like  the  Jews  —  like  the  and  the  wisdom,  not  of  man,  but 
Greeks’  (implied  in  the  omission  of  God.’ 

of  the  article.)  The  repetition  of  ‘  The  power  of  God,  as  de- 
Kai  expresses  ‘each  in  their  own  livering  from  the  bondage  of 
way.’  sin’  (compare  Eom.  viii.  3); 

fftjjuEia,  ‘  signs,’  has  the  same  1  the  wisdom  of  God  as  en- 
general  meaning  of  ‘  outward  lightening  our  understandings  ’ 
visible  wonders  to  gratify  the  (compare  Ephesians  i.  8,  9,  17, 
craving  of  superstition ;’  as  <ro-  18.) 

fia  is  ‘  an  inward  completeness  aqpua,  anavlaXov,  Ivvapiq,  on 
of  system  to  gratify  the  era-  one  hand,  correspond  to  <ro<pia, 
vings  of  the  intellect.’  In  its  piapia,  aoijtia,  on  the  other, 
plural  form  it  agrees  with  John  Observe  the  repetition  of  ■ypt- 
iv.  48.  Error.  ‘He,  in  whom- the  unbe- 

23,  24,  25,  f/fie7e-  ‘  We,  Apostles  lievers  saw  only  the  crucified  male- 

and  Christians.’  factor,  was,  to  the  believers,  the 

Xpurror  iaravp.  k.t.X.  ‘  Christ,  power  and  wisdom  of  God.’ 
to  Whom,  in  His  humiliation,  26.  It  was  a  general,  though 
the  Jews  have  a  religious,  the  not  a  universal  rule  (ou  iroXXo/, 
Greeks  an  intellectual,  objection,  not  ouSei'c),  that  the  first  converts 
but  Who,  to  us,  who  are  called  to  were  from  the  humblest  and  most 
believe  in  Him,  though  still  the  illiterate  classes.  The  few  ex- 
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Svvaroi,  ov  noWol  tirytveis,  J7a.XXa  ra  p.otpd  rov  Kocrpov 
efeXefaro  6  Ota's,  [iva  VaTawr^wMj  tow?  cro<j>ovs,  /cal  ra 
dadfvrj  rov  Kocrpov  efcXefaTO  6  Oto s],  Iva  KaTaur^yirp  ra 
Itrxvpa,  JSKal  ra  aytvrj  tov  koct/iov  Kal  ra  i£ovOtvr)p.tva 
efeXefaro  6  0t6<s,  bra  /xt)  opra,  iva  ra  ovra  Karapyijcrp, 
'^omoi  p.T)  c KavyrjcrriTai  iracra  <rap£  ivtvmov  dTOU  6 tov'  30e£ 
avrov  Si  vp.tis  icrri  iv  xpicmp  'Irj<rov,os  tytvrjOr)e(ro<f>ia  Tjpiv 

•  tomj  ffix^ouy  KaTaiaxw'P-  b  before  pi).  4  KauxfaeTai. 

d  avrou  for  tou  0fou,  •  j)fi?v  <ro<pia, 

27  noble,  “but  ‘the  foolish  things  of  the  world  God  r chose'  to  con¬ 
found  the  wise,  and  ‘the  weak  things  of  the  world  God  r  chose' 

2S  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty,  and  rthe  base  things  of 
the  world  and  rthe  despised  things'  God  chose, — 01  things 

29  which  are  not,  to  rmake  to  vanish  away'  things  which  are  ;  that 

30  no  flesh  should  rboast  in  rt.he  presence  of  God.'  But  of  Him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  Who  ‘was  made  wisdom  unto  us  of 

ceptions  that  occur  in  the  New  be  wholly  dependent  upon  Him  ’ 
Testament  itself  arc  Nicodemus  (compare  Rom.  iv.  17). 
and  Joseph,  Sergius  Paulus,  Di-  Kai  is  inserted  before  rd  pi) 
onysius  the  Areopagite,  Apollos,  oi-ra  in  B.  C3.  D3.  J.  and  the  Re- 

Barnabas,  and  the  Apostle  him-  ceived  Text,  and  is  omitted  in 

self.  Of  the  original  Apostles  it  A.  C1.  D1.  15.  (7)  F.  G.  and  in 

was  probably  true  without  ex-  Lachmann.  If  the  omission  is 

ccption.  A  doubtful  tradition  of  correct,  the  words  rd  pi)  orra  are 

Bartholomew’s  high  birth  is  all  not  an  addition  to,  but  a  summary 

that  has  ever  been  alleged  to  the  of,  the  successive  ideas  of  the  pre¬ 
contrary.  vious  verse. 

Tt)v  icKijoiv,  ‘the  manner  of  your  30.  What  in  27 — 29  is  ex¬ 
conversion  to  Christianity  ’  (see  hibited  on  its  negative,  is  here 

on  vii .  20.)  exhibited  on  its  positive  side. 

Kuril .  aiifiKa,  1  outwardly  ,’=ro5  ‘  God  is  our  creator  ;  and  there- 

mofiov-TviiTov.  fore  we  are  to  confide  in  none 

fiKimrc  may  be  either  impera-  and  in  nothing  besides  Him. 

tive  or  indicative,  ‘  see,’  or  ‘  you  He  is  our  Creator ;  and  therefore 

see.’  you  are  certainly  His  children, 

27,  28.  ra  pupa,  opposed  to  born  again  into  the  world  through 

<ro0oi, — rd  aadci’i'i  to  luraroi, — rd  Christ,  Who,  as  the  first-born  of 

ayerij  kai  ra  tfovOivtifiiva  (com-  this  new  creation,  was  made 

pare  vi.  4)  to  tvycvcit.  (cyeri'/fli))  to  tis  the  true  source 

rd  pi)  ovra,  the  climax  of  the  and  exemplar  of  divine  wisdom.’ 

whole.  ‘  God  has  not  only  made  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  36,  where  the 

the  Gospel  to  prevail  over  wis-  same  truth  is  stated — that  from 

dom  and  power  and  rank,  but  the  Father  through  the  Son  all 

has  created  it  out  of  nothing;  things  exist;  that,  in  opposition 

that  so,  in  our  redemption  as  to  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of 

well  as  our  creation,  we  might  the  world,  Christ  alone  contains 
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0,77-0  deov,  8ucaiO(rvvr)  re  Kal  ayiaa-po^  Kal  a.iro\vTpa>o-i<;, 
31  iva  KaOai’i  yeypanrai  'O  Kav^copevo^  iv  KvpLat  Kav^acrOco. 

II.  1Kaya»  ikOatv  irpos  vpas,  a$e\<f>ol,  rj\6ov  ov  naff  virep- 
oyr)V  Xoyov  rj  cro<j>ia$  Karayyikkcov  vplv  to  papTvpiov  tov 

God',  and  righteousness,  and  r holiness,  and  redemption ;  that 
according  as  it  is  written,  ‘  he  that  rboasteth,  ‘in  the  Lord  let 
him  r  boast.’ 

II.  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
excellency  of  rword  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the 


the  true  divine  wisdom.  With 
this  assertion  the  antithesis  pro¬ 
perly  closes,  as  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  words,  ‘  Christ 
was  made  wisdom  unto  us  of 
God.’  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Apostle’s  feeling  overflows, 
and  adds  (what  is  not  strictly 
needed)  that  Christ,  besides  being 
our  wisdom,  is  also  ‘  both  our 
righteousness  and  our  holiness  ’ 
(ciKaioavvi)  rt  Kal  ayunquoe),  ‘  the 
one  as  truly  as  the  other — the 
source  and  exemplar  of  both.’ 
That  this  is  the  force  of  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  the  words  is  evident 
from  te  ml.  Compare  vi.  11. 
This  is  the  earliest  passage  in 
St.  Paul’s  writings  which  contains 
the  germ  of  Rom.  iii.  21 — 25,  and 
the  structure  of  teaching  built 

kui  a7ro\irp(i>iT(c.  1  And  yet 
more,  He  is  our  ransom  from 
all  evil;  in  Him  we  all  receive 
that  ransom  by  which  our  mortal 
natures  shall  be  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption.’  That 
this  is  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word  is  implied  by  its  occupy¬ 
ing  the  climax  of  the  sentence. 
Cp.  Rom.  viii.  21 — 23.  Each  of 
the  three  words  has  the  double 
meaning  both  of  an  inward  act 
and  of  an  outward  result ;  em¬ 
bracing  on  the  one  hand  ‘  right¬ 
eousness,  holiness,  freedom;’  on 
the  other  ‘  acquittal,  consecra¬ 


tion,  deliverance.’  It  is  for  the 
expression  of  these  complex  ideas, 
—  complex  in  thought,  though 
simple  in  fact, — that  the  mixed 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.  forms  so 
adequate,  the  Latin  languages  of 
modem  Europe  so  imperfect,  a 
vehicle. 

31.  ‘  Thus  our  very  boasting 
is  an  expression  of  our  depend¬ 
ence.’  The  quotation  is  a  con¬ 
densation  of  Jerem.  ix.  23,  24  ; 

1  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in 
his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches ; 
but  let.  him  that  glorieth  glory  in 
this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  lovingkindness, 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth.’  The  words  ‘  in  the 
Lord’  probably  contain  a  la¬ 
tent  reference  in  the  Apostle’s 
mind,  not  merely  to  God  gene¬ 
rally  (as  in  29),  but  to  Christ 
Jesus  specially  (as  just  described 
in  30). 

n.  1.  What  he  has  said  gene¬ 
rally,  he  now  exemplifies  in  him¬ 
self. 

Kayi).  *  And  in  my  own  acts 
too,  this  was  true.  As  the 
Gospel  is,  so  also  am  I  its  Apo¬ 
stle.’  For  a  similar  argument, 
in  regard  to  truthfulness  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  as  here  to  simplicity,  viz., 
that  as  his  teaching  was,  so  must 
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0eov.  2  ov  yap  expiva  Vi  elSe'vat  iv  vp.lv,  el  pi 7  Ir)<rovv 
Xpurrov,  Kal  tovtov  icrTavpoipevov.  3  Vdyco  iv  acrtfe vela  Kal 
iv  xal  iv  rpopat  7roXXu>  iyevoprjv  irpo?  vpas,  4 /cal  6 

Xoyos  pov  xal  to  Kijpvypa  pov  owe  iv  neidols  eao<f>Cas  Xoyoc.?, 

•  toD  ci’SfVai  Ti.  b  Kal  4y ii.  0  6.vdp<t>iriv7\$  for  aoQlas. 

2  testimony  of  God.  For  I  'determined  not  to  know  anything 
a  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  And ‘in 
weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling  was  I  with  you'; 
4  and  my  rword  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words 
1  Or  judged. 


be  his  own  character  and  prac¬ 
tice,  see  2  Cor.  i.  17—20 ;  and 
iii.  7 — 12.  cat  lias,  in  part,  the 
sense  common  in  Thucydides, 
‘in  fact : '  as,  e.  g.  Thucyd.  vi. 
G4  ;  flirt p  icai  KareXafior. 

v7rtpry^t)i',  ‘  excelling  others.’ 

TO  papriiptov  Toll  Slav  (in  B.  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.).  ‘My  testimony  of 
what  God  has  done  in  Christ.’ 
The  reading  of  pvarripiov  in  A.  C. 
is  probably  from  verse  7. 

2.  ovk  iKpiva  Ti  ti^crai,  ‘  I  de¬ 
termined  to  know  nothing’  (oiic 
iKpiva,  like  oil  oijpi,  not  ‘  I  did 
not  determine,’  but  ‘  I  determined 
not’).  The  reading  of  the  Rec. 
Text,  too  ilctviu,  is  supported  by 
only  one  ancient  MS.  (J.); 
but  for  a  similar  construction, 
compare  Acts  xxvii.  1,  Upidii  to S 

‘  You  will  recollect  that  my 
preaching  was  no  philosophical 
system ;  for  it  was  confined  to 
the  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  not  in  His  glory,  but  in 
his  humiliation,  in  whichyou  were 
called  upon  to  share.’ 

3.  Kay  iv,  ‘  and  /,’  as  in  verse 
1  ;  here  repeated  as  expressing 
still  more  emphatically  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  human  power,  not  only 
in  his  practice,  but  in  his  per- 

‘  Weakness,’  alluding  to  the  in¬ 


firmities  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  x. 
10;  xi.  30;  xii.  5,  9,  10. 
‘  Fear  and  trembling,’  i.  e.  anxiety 
occasioned  by  a  consciousness 
of  his  weakness.  Compare  the 
same  expressions  used  of  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Titus,  2  Cor.  vii.  15; 
and  of  the  behaviour  of  ‘  slaves 
Eph.  vi.  5. 

4.  Xayoc,  ‘  the  form,’  Ktipvyfta, 
the  ‘  substance  ’  of  his  preach- 
ing. 

vrttfloic,  probably  an  adjective 
for  7ri9ai'oIc,  after  the  analogy  of 
fpiiloQ  and  pifiot.  Not  found  in 
classical  writers.  ‘  Corinthian 
words’  was  a  popular  expression 
for  exquisite  phrases.  (Wetstein 
ad  loc.) 

dvdpwwivtit  (‘human  ’), inserted 
before  <ro<piat  in  A.  C.  and  Rec. 
Text,  was  probably  added  from  a 
fear  lest  ‘  wisdom  ’  itself  should 
seem  to  be  disparaged. 

iv  diroltilti,  ‘  in  the  proofs 
given  by  the  Spirit  and  the 
power  which  was  in  me.’  The 
words  ( m’tvpaToc ,  Jvi'd/it«Sc)  re¬ 
fer  to  the  preternatural  gifts, 
whether  of  the  Corinthians  or  of 
himself. 

Compare  the  whole  argument  of 
2  Cor.  xi.  21— xii.  10. 

Longinus  (Fragment  I.  ed. 
Weiske,  p.  112)  alludes  to  the 
abrupt  and  unsystematic  style  on 
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dXX’  Iv  anoSeigei  irveopaTOS  Kal  Svvapews,  8  Iva.  rj  it'uttu; 
vjxc ov  /atj  rj  iv  <jo<f>iq  avdptoncov,  dXX’  iv  Svvafiet  Oeov. 

of °x  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ; 
5  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God. 

which  the  Apostle  here  prides  sertion  without  elaborate  proof’ 
himself, — ‘Paul  of  Tarsus  was  the  (irp£>ro  v.  .  .  .  irpoiarapcvor  loypa- 
lirst  who  maintained  positive  as-  roe  dvasolucTov-) 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  I.  18 — II.  5. 

The  Gospel  which  I  preach  is  no  system  of  mere  ioords,fair 
without,  but  hollow  within.  I  did  nothing  to  conceal  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  offensiveness  of  the  humiliation  of  Him  whom 
I  preached.  That  very  humiliation,  expressed  in  its  strongest 
form  in  the  Cross  on  which  lie  died,  has  in  itself  a  power 
to  convince  the  hearts  of  men  far  beyond  any  system  of  hu¬ 
man  philosophy  ;  and  in  Him  whom  the  proud  Jeto  and  the 
intellectual  Greek  reject  as  a  crucified  malefactor.  His  follow¬ 
ers  recognise  the  true  satisfaction  of  all  their  ivants.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  Christ,  but  in  His  followers,  that  the  same  law  is 
visible  ;  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  quarters  from  which  the 
ranks  of  Christians  are  filled,  to  see  that  you  owe  nothing  to 
your  own  wisdom,  or  power,  or  station,  but  all  to  God;  by 
Whom  you  have,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  been  called,  as  if  to 
a  new  existence,  in  this  His  second  creation.  He  is  your  true 
wisdom  ;  and  not  only  so, — your  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
and  freedom.  What  I  have  thus  stated  generally  was  realised 
to  the  letter  in  my  own  practice  ;  in  my  determination  to  preach, 
not  theories,  but  the  fact  of  Christ’s  Crucifixion  ;  in  my  own 
personal  insignificance,  as  contrasted  with  the  greatness  of  my 
cause. 
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The  foregoing  passage  is  important  as  containing  a  state- 
Tho  Cmci-  mcnt  °*  tlic  main  subject  of  the  Apostle’s  preach- 
fiximi  tlu>  ing.  A  similar  and  somewhat  expanded  description 
ject  ofhis  occurs  3,1  1  Cor.  xv.  3 — 8,  which  makes  it  to  consist  in 
touching  at  the  setting  forth  of  the  Death  and  the  Resurrection 
Connth.  0f  Christ.  Both  agree  in  the  selection  of  the  close  of 
our  Lord’s  life  as  the  chief  topic  of  his  addresses :  ‘  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  .  .  .  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  .  .  . 
was  buried  .  .  .  and  rose  again.’  The  statement  in  this  passage 
takes  us  a  step  further,  and  tells  us  that  the  Apostle  chiefly 
dwelt  on  the  manner  of  the  Death—  The  Cross  of  Christ,1  Christ 
crucified ,a  And  when  we  compare  this  language  with  that  of 
the  nearly  contemporary  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,3  ‘  before  whose 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  had  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among 
them,’  it  is  clear  that  the  subject,  though  here  capable  of  a 
peculiar  application  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  the  Corinthians, 
was  habitual  to  St.  Paul  during  this  period  of  his  life.  Two 
points  are  described  as  specially  commending  it  to  him  at  Co¬ 
rinth;  (1)  its  simplicity,  and  (2)  its  humiliation.  A  third 
point  appears  more  prominently  in  the  other  Epistles — its 
sufferings. 

1.  It  was,  as  he  says,  characteristic  of ‘Jews ’to  demand 
Absence  of  ‘  signs  ’  or  ‘  portents.’  The  especial  ‘  sign  ’  which'  they 
the  mini-  sought  was  that  of  some  manifestation  of  the  ‘  She- 
culous.  chinah,'’  or  Divine  glory,  in  the  Heavens,  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  Messiah.  But  the  tendency  was  more  general :  it  was 
that  craving  for  the  marvellous  and  miraculous,  which  still 
characterises  Oriental  nations,  which  appears  in  the  license 
of  Arabian  invention  and  credulity,  and  which  in  the  Jewish 
nation  reached  its  highest  pitch  in  the  extravagant  fictions  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers.  The  proverb  ‘  Credat  Judtcus  ’  shows 
the  character  which  they  had  obtained  amongst  the  Romans  for 
readiness  to  accept  the  widest  absurdities  ;  and  this  disposition 
to  seek  for  signs  is  expressly  commended  in  the  Mishna.4  To 
a  certain  extent  this  tendency  is  met  by  the  Gospel  miracles. 
‘This5  was  the  beginning  of  “signs”  {mjfie ia>v)  which  Jesus 
did:’  ‘Jesus  of  Nazareth,6  a  man  approved  of  God  among 
you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs.’  Yet  on  the  whole 

1  i.  17.  3  i.  23 ;  ii.  2.  in  Reiclie’s  Commentary,  on  1  Cor. 

3  Gal.  iii.  1.  ii.  22. 

*  See  the  quotations  at  length  5  John  ii.  11.  0  Acts  ii.  22. 
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it  is  discouraged :  ‘  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seek- 
cth  after  a  sign,'  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but 
the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas.’  ‘  Except2  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.’  And  what  is  thus  intimated  in 
the  Gospels,  is  here  followed  out  by  the  Apostle.  In  answer 
to  this  demand  for  ‘  signs,’  he  produced  the  least  dazzling,  the 
least  miraculous  part  of  the  whole  of  the  career  of  our  Lord, — 
the  simple  fact  of  His  Crucifixion.  The  more  ample  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel  miracles,  or  the  more  por¬ 
tentous  their  nature,  so  much  the  more  striking  is  the  testimony 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostle  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not  on  them 
that  the  main  structure  of  Christian  faith  is  to  be  built  up. 
The  tendency  in  human  nature,  especially  in  Oriental  nature, 
is  acknowledged,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfied.  But  it  is 
discountenanced  as  unworthy  of  the  highest  and  best  form  of 
Christian  Revelation. 

This  simplicity  of  teaching,  which  was  a  rebuke  to  the 
superstitious  cravings  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew,  Absence  of 
was  also  a  rebuke  to  the  intellectual  demands  of  the  philosopbi- 
European  Greek.  The  charm  which  the  former  found  cal  tlle0IT 
in  outward  miracles  the  latter  sought  in  theories  of  philosophy. 
The  subtlety  of  discussion,  which  had  appeared  already  in  the 
numerous  schools  of  Greek  speculation,  and  which  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  theological  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  needed  not  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  to  be  put 
down  by  a  truer  philosophy,  but  by  something  which  should 
give  them  fact  instead  of  speculation,  flesh  and  blood  instead 
of  words  and  theories.  Such  a  new  starting  point  was  provided 
by  the  Apostle’s  constant  representation  of  the  homely  yet 
strange  event  which  had  taken  place  within  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  in  Judaea, — the  Crucifixion  of  his  Master.  Its  outward 
form  was  familiar  to  them,  wherever  the  Roman  law  had  been 
carried  out  against  the  slaves  and  insurgents  of  the  East.  It  was 
for  them  now  to  discover  its  inward  application  to  themselves. 

2.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Crucifixion  is  here  regarded,  namely,  its  humiliation. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  force  of  this,  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  a  state  of  feeling  which,  in  part  from  the  Dcgrada- 
effect  produced  on  the  world  by  this  very  passage  and  cross*  th° 
the  spirit  which  it  describes,  is  entirely  removed  from  our  present 
experience.  Notonly  is  thcoutward  symbol  of  the  Cross  glorified 
1  Matt.  xvi.  4.  4  John  iv.  48. 
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in  our  eyes  by  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  it  represents,  but 
the  very  fact  of  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  humi¬ 
liation  is  to  us  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  divine  excellence.1  But  at 
its  first  propagation,  as  is  the  case  even  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the 
world  external  to  Christendom,  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  Cruci¬ 
fixion  was  and  is  a  ‘  scandal  ’  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  dishonour 
to  the  Messiah.  Christ  has  been  called  by  them  in  derision 
*  Toldi,’  ‘  the  man  who  was  hanged and  Christians,  ‘  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  bim  who  was  hanged.’  And  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
both  as  now  professed  and  as  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  the  sup¬ 
posed  ignominy  of  the  Crucifixion  is  evaded  by  the  story  that  the 
Jews,  in  a  judicial  blindness,  seized  and  crucified  Judas  instead 
of  Christ,  who  ascended  from  their  hands  into  heaven.  ‘  You 
do  not  think  that  those  brute  Jews  nailed  the  Lord  Isa  [Jesus] 
to  a  cross?’  was  the  indignant  question  of  an  intelligent  Mus¬ 
sulman  to  an  English  traveller.  ‘  Oh  no !  they  never  nailed 
Him ;  He  lives  for  ever  in  Heaven.’  The  objection  thus  felt 
by  Jews  and  Mahometans  to  the  Crucifixion  as  a  degradation 
of  the  Messiah,  was  felt  by  the  educated  classes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  society  as  a  degradation  of  the  Religion  itself ;  encum¬ 
bered  as  it  thus  was,  in  their  eyes,  with  associations  so  low,  and 
addressed,  as  they  would  say,  to  classes  so  contemptible  as  the 
beggars  and  slaves  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Nothing  shows  the  confidence  of  the  Apostle  more  strongly 
Exaltation  than  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  an  aspect  of  his 
of  the  teaching  so  unpopular.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
Cross.  pians  (ii.  5 — 8)  he  pursues  the  subject  home  -with  a  like 

courage  through  the  several  stages  of  humiliation,  ‘  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion— the  form  of  a  “  slave  ”  ’ — even  to  ‘  the  death  of  the  Cross.’ 
But  this  passage  contains  the  earliest  statement,  we  might  almost 
call  it  prophecy,  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  not  only  in 
spite,  but  by  means,  of  this  great  obstacle.  What  the  Apostle 
assumed  as  certain  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  struggle  has 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many  centuries.  The 
Cross  which,  with  all  its  associations,  conveyed  no  thoughts  to 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the  Jew,  but  of  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous  punishment,  is  now  enshrined  in  our  most  famous 
works  of  art,  in  our  greatest  historical  recollections,  in  our 
deepest  feelings  of  devotion.  The  Apostle’s  personal  defects, 
on  which  he  dwells  with  such  trembling  anxiety,  are  now  so 


1  See  a  celebrated  passage  in  Milmon’s  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  279. 
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entirely  forgotten,  that  the  world  will  not  even  endure  to  be 
reminded  that  they  ever  existed.  The  society  which  consisted 
almost  exclusively  in  the  first  instance  of  the  lower  orders, 
chiefly  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  which  for  three  centuries 
numbered  amongst  its  converts  none  of  the  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  still  headed  the  literature  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  has  now  embraced  within  itself  all  the  civilisation  of  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  the  palaces  from  which  were  taken 
the  splendid  works  of  art  that  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican, 
have  disappeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  catacombs,  whose 
rude  ill-spelt  epitaphs,  and  barbarous  sculptures  may  be  seen 
beside  them.  The  Christian  religion  has  triumphed  in  defiance, 
not  only  of  persecution,  but  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses  for 
which  the  writers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  have 
been  often  and  justly  censured. 

What  was  most  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  first  rise  of 
Christianity  has  been  exhibited  in  a  less  remarkable  degree  in 
its  different  forms  subsequently.  The  immense  impression 
produced  by  some  of  the  saints  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  least  cultivated  intellects  of  later  times,  as 
amongst  our  own  Nonconformists,  is  a  testimony  to  the  same 
truth  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  Bonavcntura  pointed  to  the 
Crucifix  as  the  source  of  all  his  learning :  so  Bunyan  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  lasting  influence  through  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 
But  the  first  shock  was  the  greatest.  The  apparent  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Apostle,  the  novelty  and  the  offensiveness  of 
the  truth,  and  of  the  image  under  which  the  truth  was  con¬ 
veyed, — can  never  be  repeated  or  equalled. 

3.  Very  briefly  must  be  mentioned,  as  not  prominently 
brought  forward  in  this  Epistle,  but  as  appearing  in  the  Suffering 
almost  contemporary  Epistle  to  Galatia,  the  image  of  of  the 
suffering  conveyed  in  the  Crucifixion :  ‘God  forbid  Cross' 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.’ 1 
This  is  the  aspect  of  it  most  familiar  in  the  Gospel  history, 
where  ‘taking  up  the  cross’  is  equivalent  to  following  Christ 
through  hardship  and  difficulty.  ‘  The  cross  of  Christ,’  says 
Luther,2  ‘  signifies  all  afflictions  of  all  good  men,  whose  suf¬ 
ferings  are  the  sufferings  of  Christ.’ 


Gal.  vi.  14. 


Luther  on  Gal.  vi.  14. 
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THE  FACTIONS  (continued). 

Contrast  of  Human  and  Divine  Wisdom. 

®  Ho<f>la v  Se  Xakovpev  h>  rots  TeXelois,  ao<f>lav  Si  ov  row 
alwvos  tovtov  ovSe  t<ov  ap^ovrcov  row  atwpos  tovtov  t<ov 
KaTapyovpivoiv,  7aX\a  XaXovpev  'Oeov  aofyiav  ev  pvcrrrjplw, 
rr)v  a.TTOK€Kpvppeirrjv,  r) v  npodipujev  6  deos  npo  twv  a Iwvotv 
els  So^avifpiiiv,  8rjv  oiiSels  Ttov  ap^ovraiv  row  alwvos  tovtov 
eyva>Kev(ei  yap  eyvo)(rav,ovK  av  top  Kvpiov  rfjs  Sotjr) s  earav- 


6  rNow  we  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect; 
yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  rage,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this 

7  rage,  that  r vanish  away';  but  we  speak  '■God’s  wisdom'  in 
a  r  secret,  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the 

8  rages  unto  our  glory;  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  rage 
knew,  (for  had  they  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified 


6.  ‘  But  although  we  abjure 
human  wisdom,  there  is  a  true 
wisdom  which  we  speak  to  those 
who  are  fit  to  receive  it.’ 

rtXctotc,  ‘  fullgrown,’  as  opposed 

7.  pvarypiov  has  its  ordinaiy 
sense  of  ‘  a  secret  made  known  to 
the  initiated.’ 

etc  Solav  q/iuv,  ‘in  order  that 
by  its  revelation  we  might  receive 
glory;  that  glory  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  His  chil¬ 
dren.’  Compare  John  xvii.  10, 
22  ;  Bom.  viii.  21.  This  ‘  glory  ’ 
now  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

8 — 12.  refers  to  co£ar.  rou 
aiuvoQ  tovtov  refers  to  rrpo  twv 
aiiuvuv.  ‘  That  which  belonged  to 
eternity  was  not  likely  to  be  known 
to  those  who  lived  in  time.’  The 
earthly  and  spiritual  powers  of 
this  world,  in  an  evil  sense,  are 
here  identified,  as  in  Matt.  iv.  8, 
9 ;  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  and  (iD  reference 


to  the  Crucifixion  especially,  as 
in  this  passage)  Luke  xxii.  53, 
‘  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in 
the  temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no 
hands  against  me ;  but  this  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness.’  For  their  ignorance  comp. 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  ‘  Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.’  For  the  same  thought 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  evil  spirits 
in  regard  to  the  Crucifixion,  car¬ 
ried  out  to  a  fanciful  excess,  yet 
still  from  its  early  date  illustrating 
this  passage,  see  Ign.adEph.  c.  19, 
cat  eXaflt  tov  Hpxovra  tov  aiihvoc 
tovtov  >1  napBtvta  Maptac  col  o  ro- 
kitoq  avrije  opotivt  rat  o  dd  Faroe 
row  Kvpiov,  rpla  pvmijpta  rpavyifr, 
art  l  a  iv  h<rv\,<j 1  $*o5  inpii\Bii. 

The  words  Kvpiov  rijs  jo£qc  seem 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  So£ av : 
‘  Him  who  alone  was  sovereign 
Lord  of  that  glory,’  like  dp^qyoc 
rqc  £(iiqc,  Acts  iii.  15;  apxqyoc 
rqc  ouTJipius,  Heb.  ii.  10.  2o£qc 
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pcticrav),  9aX\ a  KaOois  yeypanrai  aA  otfidaXpbs  ovk  etSev 
koI  ovs  ovk  TjKOvcrev  Kal  ini  KapSiav  dvdptoirov  ovk  avi/37), 
a oaa  rjTOipaasv  6  debs  rots  ayan qhtw  amov.  l9-t)p.iv  Se  bd7re- 

“  &  for  tt<ra.  *'  6  air€i«£At4«. 

9  the  Lord  of  glory) ;  but  as  it  is  written,  ‘  rwhat  eye  saw 
not',  nor  ear  heard,  neither  "entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  Awhat  great  things'  God  rprepared  for  them  that  love 

10  Him.’  But  unto  us  God  rrevealed  them  by  the  Spirit :  for 


here,  as  S6£av  in  7,  is  used  per¬ 
haps  with  special  reference  to  the 
shame  of  the  Cross. 

9.  n’AAd.  ‘Nay,  rather;’  the 
opposition  to  ovSeis  iyvuKev  being 
first  brought  forward  in  hpiv  Si, 
verse  10. 

xudiiQ  yiypairrat.  These  words 
imply  that  the  quotation  which 
follows  is  from  the  Old  Testament. 
There  is  no  instance  of  any  apo¬ 
cryphal  book  (as  in  Jude  9,  14) 
being  introduced  by  this  formula. 
And,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Isaiah  lxiv.  4  (LXX.)  dro 
tou  niwi’oe  ovk  i)Kovaaptr,  ovei  ol 
nydu  A jio'l  iffiiiv  tTSov  Ol  fir  7r\i)i' 
noC  Kal  rii  ipya  aov,  a  irou’iacie 
rois  viropivovaiv  i'Atoi',  slightly 
coloured  by  the  recollection  of 
Isa.  lii.  15  (LXX.)  ole  ok-  aV- 

jjyyeXi)  ....  oiporrai,  Kal  o«  ovk 
a’rqcdaat  avvijeovai,  and  lxv.  17 
(LXX.)  iarai  yap  o  oiipavoc  cat- 
roc,  c.r.A.  cat  ow  pr)  pypadwat  tuiv 
npuripiiiv,  ovSe  oi)  pr)  tirt'Xfb)  avriov 
iirl  Tiji'  Kaptitay.  The  variation 
from  the  original  text  is  not  es¬ 
sentially  greater  than  in  other 
quotations,  e.  g.  that  in  i.  19,  20, 
from  Isa.  xxix.  14  ;  xxxiii.  18  ; 
and  it  is  apparently  quoted  as 
such  in  Clem.  Rom.  i.  c.  34  (where 
see  the  annotations  in  Dr.  Jacob¬ 
son’s  edition). 

It  is  therefore  singular  that  the 
Fathers  generally  held  that  it 
was  taken,  either  (as  Chrysostom, 


Theodoret,  Theophylact)  from 
some  lost  prophet,  or  (as  Origen) 
from  an  apocryphal  work  called 
The  Revelation  of  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius,  Cod.  Apoc.  Yet.  Test.  i.  1077). 
This  agrees  with  the  vehemence 
with  which  Hegesippus  (in  a 
fragment  preserved  in  Photius, 
Bib.  Cod.  232)  appears  to  re¬ 
pudiate  these  words  altogether. 
He  charges  with  1  lying  and  vain 
speaking  those  who  use  this  lan¬ 
guage  (roue  ravra  <j>apivove),  as 
contradictory  both  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  generally  and  to  our  Lord’s 
speech,  “  Blessed  are  your  eyes, 
for  they  see ;  and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear.”  ’ 

The  words,  both  in  the  original 
context  of  Isa.  lxiv.  4,  and  in  their 
position  here,  refer  not  (as  they 
are  usually  applied  in  quotations) 
to  a  future  state,  but  (as  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Hegesippus)  to  the  spiritual 
blessedness  or  glory  which  is  to 
be  attained  in  the  present  life  by 
believers,  and  which  the  Apostle 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  next 
verses. 

10.  ft/itv  Si,  ‘  to  us,'  i.  e.  be¬ 
lievers  generally,  but  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  himself.  The 
quotation  is  left  unfinished,  and 
he  resumes  the  antithesis  to  ver. 
8,  ‘  The  rulers  knew  not,  but  to  vs 
God  revealed  it.’ 

aVtcaXu \pe,  ‘  revealed  by  spi- 
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KaX-vipev  6  0eos  Sta  tov  m'evpaTos'1'  to  yap  nvevpa  navra 
epevva,  ical  ra  fidOrj  tow  deov.  "rt?  yap  olSev  avOpoiircvv  ra 
tow  avOpmirov,  et  pr)  to  it  v  tv  pa  tow  avOptlmov  to  eV  awra>; 
OWTtDS  Kal  TOL  TOW  060  C  OwScl?  b€yV(l)K€U,  tl  pr)  TO  TTVtVpa  TOW 
0eov.  l2r)ptl<i  Si  ow  to  trvtvpa  tow  Kocrpov  iXafioptv,  d\\a 

*  aurxD  after  Trytifitnos.  b  olttv  for  (yvniKtv. 

the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

11  For  rwho  of  men'  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  ralso  the  things  of  God 

12  knoweth  no  rone  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  rBut  we  rrcceivcd,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that 


ritual  insight  into  tilings  invisi¬ 
ble  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

10— 1G.  ‘This  is  so:  (1)  Be¬ 
cause  the  Spirit  alone  can  give 
this  insight  (10,  11);  (2)  Because 
ire  have  received  this  Spirit  (12 

-IB)-’ 

10.  The  ‘Spirit’  is  spoken  of, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
source  of  all  wisdom,  Job  xxxii. 
8 :  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  7,  it  is  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  Divine 
knowledge. 

ipcvi'f,  ‘  knows  through  deep 
inquiry,’  Bom.  viii.  27 ;  Psalm 
cxxxix.  1. 

ra  jiaQt),  ‘  the  profoundest  se¬ 
crets  of  God,  whether  of  His  acts 
or  of  His  nature.’  Comp,  ra  fiaOta 
tov  2 amed,  Rev.  ii.  24. 

For  the  general  sense,  com¬ 
pare  Matt.  xi.  25 — 27,  ‘  I  thank 
Thee  .  .  .  because  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes  ....  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father :  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him.’ 

11.  ‘It  is  an  inward,  not  an 
outward  vision.’  The  very  word 
Kvcifia  (spirit)  implies,  when  used 
of  God,  the  same  consciousness  of 
things  divine  which,  when  used 


of  man,  it  implies  with  regard  to 
things  human.  For  a  similar 
comparison  of  the  human  and 
divine  Spirit,  see  Rom.  viii.  1G, 
2G. 

to  m'tvfia  tov  Senii  is  not  the 
Spirit  in  the  Divine  nature  as 
strictly  opposed  to  the  spirit  in 
human  nature  (which  would  have 
been  expressed  by  to  ttv.  t.  S.  to 
i  V  aiiTu,  as  before,  to  ttv.  tov  avd. 
to  iv  avTo>),  but  in  the  more  gene¬ 
ral  sense  required  by  the  context 
of  the  whole  passage  :  ‘  The  Spirit 
of  God,  whether  in  the  Godhead 
or  residing  in  man,  is  the  true 
bond  between  God  and  man.’ 

cilctv  and  iyruKtv  may  be 
slightly  distinguished,  as  in  their 
similar  juxtaposition,  John  xxi. 
17  ;  olSev  being  the  more  obvious 
apprehension,  as  by  the  senses, 
iyyviKtv  the  more  subtle,  as  by 
the  mind.  (See  2  Cor.  v.  16.) 

12.  This  communication  of  the 
Spirit  is  now  expressed  more  de¬ 
finitely  in  the  words  to  Ik  tov 
Btov. 

ii/xtlc,  as  in  verse  10,  is  ‘  be¬ 
lievers  generally,  but  specially 
the  Apostle,’  i.  c.  he  conceives  of 
the  experience  of  other  Christians 
through  his  own,  as  in  Rom.  vii. 
7—25. 

to  mtvpa  tov  ko  ct/iov.  1  The 
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to  irvevpa  to  e/c  tov  deov,  Iva  elSaipev  to.  viro  tov  deov 
^apurdevra  r)piv,  l3a  #cai  Kakovpev  ovk  ev  SiSa/cTois  dvOpcn- 
irivr/s  <ro<f)La<s  Xoyots,  aXX’  iv  SiSaKTOis  nvevpaTOs,  aTrvevpa- 
tlkois  nvevpaTLKa  ervyupivovre s.  14t/ar)(i#c6s  Se  avdpanros  ov 
Sc^erat  Ta  tov  trvevpaTOS  tov  deov’  paipca  yap  avT<p  icrriv, 
Kal  ov  Svvarai  yveovai,  oti  wevparcKcos  avaKpiverax.  loo  Se 
irvevp.aTi.Kbs  avaKpiveu  b|Ta]  iravTa,  avros  Se  vtt  ovSevos 
avaKpCverai.  lcTt?  yap  eyvon  vow  Kvptov,  os  trv/tySt^Sacret 
avTov;  rjpets  Se  cvovv  Kvpiov  eyopev. 

"  a ylou  after  nvtipaTos.  b  avcutp'wfi  piv  ravra.  •  voii v  xp‘fTov. 

we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ; 

13  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  ax  rSpirit  teacheth  ;  '’inter- 

14  preting  spiritual  things  rto  spiritual  'men.  'Now  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 

15  they  are  spiritually  ’’judged  of\  But  he  that  is  spiritual  'judgeth 

lo  of'  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  rjudged  of  by'  no  man.  For 

‘  who  rknoweth  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
Him  ?  ’  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Hhe  Lord'. 


spirit  of  mere  human  wisdom.’ 
I.VI7/WC,  the  world,  not  as  in  op¬ 
position  to  God,  but  only  as  alien¬ 
ated  from  Him. 

r«  xapuT0irra=ova  t'lToipaaev, 
in  verse  9,  ‘  the  glory  and  bles¬ 
sedness  of  Christians perhaps 
with  a  slight  allusion  to  the 
Xophparu. 

13.  Here  he  returns  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  subject  of  wisdom, 
from  which,  in  8 — 12,  he  had 
slightly  digressed,  recalled  by 

TO  771'fvpa  TOV  KOOfWV  ‘  As  OUT 

wisdom  is  not  of  this  world,  so 
neither  is  our  manner  of  com¬ 
municating  it.  Our  very  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  immediate  result  of 
our  spiritual  insight.’  Comp,  ap- 
pnra  prjpura  a  ovk  itbv  avdpwTtn 
\r.\f;»0i,  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

ovyepi  rovree  (not  ‘  comparing,’ 
but)  1  interpreting  and  explain¬ 
ing  ’  (as  in  DXX.  Gen.  xl.  8,  16  ; 
xli.  15;  Daniel  v.  12,  15,  26). 


irrevpaTiKoic  may  be  either  neuter, 
‘  by  spiritual  things,’  or  mascu¬ 
line,  ‘  to  spiritual  men.’  Pro¬ 
bably  the  latter,  as  in  Gen.  xli. 
12,  ovvUptvtv  iipii',  ‘  he  inter¬ 
preted  to  us.’ 

1 4.  ‘  But  from  its  being  spi¬ 
ritual,  the  natural  man  cannot 
receive  it,  as  he  has  no  spiritual 
insight.’ 

ypvxtKvt,  ‘  man  without  com¬ 
munion  with  God.’  See,  for  the 
threefold  division  of  irrevpa,  ipv\7j, 
and  owpa,  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

avaKptrcrat,  ‘judged  of.’  See 
iv.  34. 

15.  ‘  The  spiritual  man  has  a 
new  faculty  by  which  he  judges 
all,  but  cannot  be  judged  by  any 
who  have  it  not.  He  understands 
the  language  in  which  other  men 
speak,  but  they  understand  not 
the  language  in  which  he  speaks.’ 

16.  ‘  No  one  can  judge  him, 
for  he  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
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III.  1  “Kayo),  aS ovk  r)8wrj0r)v  XaXijcrat  vplv  w<; 
irvevjj.a.TLKot%,  a XX’  a>?  b<rapKtvoL<;,  dis  vr/mois  iv  ypLcrrw. 
2ya\a  vpas  in  oner  a,  cou  fipaipa-  ovnat  yap  iSvvacrde.  aXX’ 
ovSe  [eri]  vvv  Swacr$c  3eri  yap  erapKLKOL  e’erre.  o7rov  yap 
iv  vplv  (,rjjK° S  /tat  epis,A  ov^t  crapKueoi  core  /cal  /caTa 

■  Ka!  <716.  1  aop/nicois. 

■  xal  oi  .  .  .  iiSmairee  .  .  .  otfrt.  d  Kal  SixovTafft'ai  after  fyu. 

1  in.  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto 

2  spiritual,  but  as  unto  xfleshly — as  unto  babes  in  Christ.  I 
■gave  you  milk,  °x  not  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to 

3  bear  it.  Neither  yet  now  are  ye  able  ;  for  ye  are  yet  carnal. 
For  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  01  are 


no  one  can  instruct  the  Spirit 
of  God.’  The  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah  xl.  13.  The  Apostle  re¬ 
gards  vov c  as  identical  with  irvti- 
fia,  and  uses  it  here,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  the  word  used  in  the  LXX. 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  a  translation 
of  rvn. 

avfiSi€a^ttv  isthecommon  word 
in  the  LXX.  for  ‘  instruct.’ 

The  readings  of  Kvplov  (in  B.  D.1 
F.  G.)  and  ypumm  (in  A.  C.)  are 
almost  equally  balanced.  If  the 
latter,  the  variation  of  the  word, 
where  the  sense  is  the  same,  is 
quite  after  the  Apostle’s  manner, 
as  in  ii.  11,  and  2  Cor.  v.  16 
(o'iSaptv  and  iyvtoKafity )  ;  2  Cor. 
X.  1,  2  ( irapaKaXw  and  cio/iai). 

III.  1.  Kayii,  as  in  ii.  1  :  ‘What 
I  have  just  been  saying  was  ex¬ 
emplified  in  our  practice,’  the 
connexion  being,  that,  as  he  had 
not  been  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  words  of  human  wisdom, 
because  it  was  not  in  himself  or 
in  the  Gospel,  so  he  had  not  been 
able  to  preach  it  to  them  in  its 
divine  wisdom,  because  they,  not 
having  the  spiritual  faculty,  were 
not  fit  to  receive  it. 

oapKivois,  a  stronger  expression 
for  <PvX(ko7c. 


In  verse  1,  A.  B.  C.1  D.i  read 
aapnivoiq.  In  verse  3,  D.1  F.  G. 
read  oapmvoi,  and  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
J.  anpKiKot.  If  there  be  a  dis¬ 
tinction  intended  between  the 
two,  it  must  be  that  aapKtrog  ex¬ 
presses  the  nature,  and  aapniKog 
the  character.  But  this  is  too 
refined  for  the  Apostle’s  mode  of 
argument ;  and  it  therefore  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  here, 
as  in  Rom.  vii.  14  ;  Heb.  vii.  16 
(Lachmann),  aapKivog  is  merely 
the  classical  correction  for  the 


Hellenistic  tmpKinos. 

i'ij7r(oic,  opposed  to  TtXuoiQ,  in 
ii.  6.  The  word  yriirwc,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  figure  of 
‘  infancy,’  is  never  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  a  good  sense.  Comp.  Gal. 
iv.  3 ;  Eph.  iv.  14. 

2.  ya\a.  The  figure  of  ‘  milk,’ 
which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
vrrirloie ,  is  common  in  Rabbinical 
phraseology  for  instruction  to  be¬ 
ginners,  who  are  called  1  suck¬ 
lings,’  nipil'R  See  Lightf.  ad 
he.  and  compare  1  Pet.  ii.  2; 
Heb.  v.  13. 

ftpiopa,  ‘solid  food  ’=  ortpt'a 
rpotph  in  Heb.  v.  12.  The  verb  is 


easily  supplied  from  iviirtaa. 

3.  Sirov,  ‘since,’  as  in  old 
English  ‘  where  ’  for  ‘  whereas.’ 


HUMAN  AND  DIVINE  WISDOM. 
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avOpomov  vepnraTetTe ;  iorav  yap  Xeyr)  ri?  ’Ey  at  per  elpt 
IlavXov,  eTepos  Se,  ’ Eyo>  ’AnoXkd,  “owe  avOpanroi  icrre; 

*  ouxl  <ro pKiKol  for  ovk  AvOpuiroi. 

4 ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?  For  while  one  saith,  /  am 
of  Paul ;  and  another,  /  am  of  Apollos ;  are  ye  not  xmen  ? 

4.  ayffpuirot,  ‘  mere  men.’  Com-  ttop  in  verse  3  ;  ix.  8 ;  xv.  32  ; 
pare  the  expression  Kara  avOpto-  Bom.  iii.  5;  Gal.  i.  II;  iii.  15. 


Paraphrase  of  Ciiap.  II.  6 — III.  4. 

Whilst,  however,  I  disclaim  any  support  from  mere  human  wis¬ 
dom,  there  is  a  wisdom  which  I  might  have  declared  to  you 
had  you  been  Jit  to  receive  it ;  a  wisdom  which  has  for  ages 
been  concealed,  and  which  is  even  note  concealed,  from  those 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  this  lower  world,  but  which  was  for 
ages  designed  in  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  glory  of  true  be¬ 
lievers, — a  glory  unknown  to  those  who  in  the  pride  of  human 
power  devoted  to  a  shameful  death  Him  who  was  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  unfathomable  by  any  human  sense  or  imagination,  but 
now  revealed  to  us  by  the  Spirit,  not  of  the  world,  but  of  God, 
whereby  alone  we  have  an  insight  into  those  divine  mysteries 
of  which  none  else  is  or  can  be  conscious. 

And  as  the  subject  of  this  wisdom  is  spiritual,  so  also  is 
the  manner  of  communicating  it;  there  is  a  divine  language 
which  is  known  to  those  who  have  received  the  new  spiritual 
faculty  of  Christians,  which  is  unknown  to  those  who  are 
guided  only  by  their  natural  human  intellects.  This  also  was 
exemplified  in  my  own  conduct  to  you  ;  for  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  was  unable  to  speak  to  you  on  more  exalted  subjects  : 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  them  into  a  sphere  of  jarring 
passions  and  factions  which  stunt  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
faculty  within  you. 
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The  Apostle’s  View  of  spiritual  Wisdom. 

In  considering  what  was  the  human  wisdom  which  in  this  and 
the  previous  section  is  disparaged  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  the  highest,  but  the 
lowest,  form  of  intellectual  eminence  with  which  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  confronted  :  not  the  vigorous  and  lofty  aspirations  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  the  hollow  and  worn-out  sophistries  of 
0  osition  ^ie  ^as*:  days  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Still,  although 
of  Intellect  a  different  turn  would  doubtless  have  been  given  to 
Reli"'on  the  whole  argument,  if  St.  Paul  had  written  in  the 

°  better  days  of  Greece,  if  the  living  power  of  the 

Gospel  had  been  met,  not  by  a  dead  form,  but  by  a  power 
which,  though  of  lower  origin,  and  moving  in  a  different  sphere, 
was  still  living  like  itself,  the  general  truth  here  urged  remains 
the  same.  It  is  not  by  intellectual,  but  by  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence,  that  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  have  been  achieved; 
Religion  is  not  Philosophy ;  Christianity  is  a  religion,  not  of 
Exaltation,  but  of  Humiliation. 

But,  although  the  two  spheres  of  intellect  and  of  Christianity 
Spiritual  are  thus  distinct,  the  Apostle  also  wishes  to  show  that 
Wisdom,  there  is  in  Christianity  an  element  which,  though  not 
itself  intellectual,  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  intellectual 
wants  are  gratified ;  as  though  he  had  said,  ‘  Although  the 
Christian  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  yet  in  that  world  he  is 
independent  of  all  beside  (what  the  Greek  philosophers  would 
have  called  avTap/cr)s),  and  the  higher  he  rises  in  that  world, 
the  more  fully  his  Christian  stature  is  developed,  he  will  find 
every  craving  of  his  nature  the  more  completely  satisfied.’  This 
element  of  Christianity  he  here  introduces  under  the  names  of 
‘  wisdom  ’  ( co<f>ia ),  ‘  the  Spirit  ’  (to  irveii/xa),  and  (in  speaking 
of  his  relation  to  the  Corinthian  Church)  e  solid  food  ’  (/3 pupa), 
as  distinct  from  ‘  milk  ’  (yaXa),  by  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
tually  fed.  Taking  into  comparison  the  other  passages  (John  iii. 
12;  xvi.  12;  Hcb.  vi.  1),  where  a  similar  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  higher  and  lower  stages  of  Christian  progress,  the 
following  seem  the  natural  results  of  his  language  :  — 

It  is  not  any  exhibition  of  new  Christian  truths  or  doctrines, 
such  as  his  view  of  righteousness  by  faith,  or  of  oift-  Lord’s 
nature.  There  was  no  practical  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
these  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  without  some  such  practical 
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occasion  it  would  be  against  his  manner  to  insist  upon  them. 
So  far  as  there  was  any  occasion  for  them,  he  docs  not  scruple 
to  mention  them  in  this  very  Epistle,  i.  30 ;  v.  7 ;  vi.  1 1  ; 
xv.  24.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Factions  (iii.  1 — 5)  which 
would  of  necessity  have  incapacitated  them  from  receiving 
truths  of  this  kind.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for 
applying  the  name  of  ‘wisdom’  to  these  truths  more  than  to 
others  which  in  this  Epistle  are  unfolded  at  length,  e.  g.  those 
which  are  discussed  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  chapters. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  most  natural  meaning  of 
the  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  spiritual  intui-  Intu;tion 
tions  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  highest  of  moral 
privilege  of  advanced  Christian  goodness,  which  were  truth' 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  first  converts. 
‘  A  pure  heart  penetrates  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  hell,’  is 
one  of  the  many  sayings  of  this  kind  which  abound  in  the 
celebrated  work  on  ‘  The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  ’  the  ‘  beatific 
vision  ’  has  always  been  regarded  by  theologians  as  the  con¬ 
summation  both  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  ;  and 
the  analogy  which  is  here  drawn  between  the  perceptions  of 
the  human  intellect  and  the  perceptions  of  the  enlightened 
spirit  might  be  illustrated  abundantly  from  the  biographies 
and  the  devotions  of  good  men  in  all  ages.  What  this  was  in 
its  highest,  or  at  least  in  its  most  extraordinary,  form  in  the 
Apostolical  age,  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  own 
rapture  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 4,  or  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Itev.  i.  10;  iv.  2),  where  the  Apostles  are  described  as  being 
literally  ‘  caught  by  the  spirit  ’  into  another  world,  and  hearing 
and  seeing  things  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conceive  or  to 
utter.  What  it  was  in  its  more  ordinary  form  may  be  seen  in 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  St.  John’s  First  Epistle,  especially  in 
the  connexion  between  Love  and  Knowledge  which  pervades 
it  throughout,  and  which  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  St.  Paul’s 
description  of  Love  in  this  Epistle  (xiii.  8 — 12).  See  also  Rom. 
xi.  33,  34 ;  Eph.  i.  8,  17,  18. 

This  use  of  the  passage  also  accords  with  the  special  worde 
employed.  The  phrase  ‘  wisdom,’  although  suggested  connexion 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  contrast  of  the  earthly  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  been  disparaging,  derives 
its  religious  sense  chiefly  from  the  constant  use  of  and’ 
the  word  in  The  Proverbs  and  in  Ecclesiasticus,  where  '  sPint- 
it  is  applied,  not  to  the  gaining  of  new  truths,  theological 
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or  natural,  but  to  a  deeper  practical  insight  into  moral  truth. 
This  general  sense  is  further  limited  in  this  passage  by  the 
indication  of  its  subject,  namely,  the  ‘  glory  ’  or  blessedness  of 
Christians,  which  in  verses  8 — 10  assumes  such  a  prominence  as 
to  be  almost  identified  with  the  ‘  wisdom  ’  itself  that  seeks  it. 
And  the  faculty,  the  state,  by  which  this  wisdom  is  obtained, 
is  described  emphatically  as  *  spiritual,’ — ‘  the  spirit.’  The 
word  is  chosen  partly  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  both 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  express  the  intellect,1 — chiefly  as 
expressive  of  a  direct  connexion  with  God.  It  is  the  ‘  inspira¬ 
tion  ’  which  in  Scripture  is  ascribed  to  every  mental  gift,2  but 
which  is  specially  applicable  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  (to  use 
the  modern  form  of  speech  founded  on  the  same  metaphor) 

‘  breathes  the  atmosphere  ’  of  Heaven. 

This  same  sense  also  agrees  with  the  general  context  and 
The  Apo-  occasion.  When  the  Apostle  says,  ‘  But  to  ns  God 
stle’s  revealed  it  by  His  Spirit,’  the  use  of  the  first  person, 

example.  here  as  elsewhere,  indicates  that,  though  speaking  of 
believers  generally,  he  especially  refers  to  his  own  experience. 
The  consciousness  of  his  spiritual  gifts,  especially  of  his  spiritual 
insight  into  things  invisible,  was  always  present  with  him,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  period  of  these  two  Epistles.3  And 
this  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  inward,  as  distinct  from  the  out¬ 
ward  blessings  of  the  Gospel, — on  the  things  which  ‘  eye  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard,’  as  distinguished  from  the  things  which 
the  eyes  of  the  first  Apostles  had  seen,  and  their  ears  had 
heard, — was  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  noticed  even 
by  his  adversaries,  and  apparently  attacked  by  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  expressions  used  in  this  very  passage.4 

As  this  sense  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle 
himself,  so  also  does  it  suit  those  of  his  hearers. 

The  Corinthian  Christians,  as  was  observed  before,  had  no 
The  needs  esPecla^  need>  nor,  if  they  had,  was  there  any  especial 
of  the  Co-  impediment  to  their  reception,  of  new  intellectual 
nnthians.  truths.  But  a  higher  consciousness  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence  ;  a  knowledge  deep  and  comprehensive,  as  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love;  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  world, 
— were  gifts  which  on  the  one  hand  the  Apostle  might  well  long 

1  See  especially  ii.  11,  16 ;  and  5  See  xiv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 4. 
Gesenius  in  voce  nn,  3,  c.  d.  *  See  notes  to  the  Introduction  to 

J  See  Exod.  xxxi.  3;  Job  xxxii.  Second  Epistle,  subjinem. 
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to  give  them,  and  which  were  yet  on  the  other  most  alien  to 
their  state  of  faction  and  bitterness.  How  could  they,  who  were 
absorbed  in  their  strifes  and  contentions,  enter  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  peace  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God  ?  How  could 
they,  who  were  for  ever  insisting  on  particular  names  and  party 
watchwords,  enjoy  the  vision  where  all  else  is  lost  in  the  sense 
of  communion  with  Christ  ?  Controversy  and  party-spirit  may 
sharpen  the  natural  faculties  of  shrewdness  and  disputation ; 
but  few  sins  more  dim  the  spiritual  faculty  by  which  alone  all 
things  are  rightly  judged.  These  disputes  and  rivalries  were 
‘  of  the  flesh  ’  ( aapiwtoL ),  no  less  than  the  sensual  passions 
which  are  commonly  so  classed ;  and  if  so,  they  have  no  place 
in  heaven,  they  are  directly  opposed  to  ‘  the  Spirit.’ 
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TIIE  FACTIONS  (continued), 

Tue  Leaders  of  tue  Corinthian  Parties. 

s,Tl  ovv  cotiv  ’AiroWats;  tL  Se  ear tv  IlavXos;  S taKovot, 
St  Stv  intcrTeucrare,  ical  eieacrroj  a»s  6  icvpios  eSaxev.  6eyw 
ifftvrevaa,  ’AwoWoi;  inorttra',  aXXa  6  9 fix;  Tjvtjavfv, 

'ware  ovre  6  <f>vrevaiv  iartv  rt  ovre  6  ttotLI,o)v,  aXX’  6 

•  tIs  oZ v  £ut1  IlaoAos,  t Is  *AtoAAu»j,  aAA’  4 ?. 

5  '  What  then  is  “Apollos?  and  Awhat  is  “Paul  ?  0A  Minis¬ 
ters  by  -whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  reach 

6  one'.  /  'planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
r  increase  ;  so  'that  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither 


-  5.  From  the  general  tone  of 
what  follows  it  seems  (6 — 15) 
that  even  in  the  preceding  verses 
(iii.  1 — 4)  there  was  something 
of  an  apology  for  himself ;  as  if  the 
Corinthians,  or  at  least  the  party 
of  Apollos,  had  said,  ‘  Apollos 
has  led  us  on  from  these  simple 
beginnings ;  you  have  done  no¬ 
thing  for  us,  except  laying  the 
foundation.’  To  which  he  an¬ 
swers,  (1)  In  iii.  1—4,  ‘  I  could 
not  do  anything  more,  because  of 
your  own  incapacity.’  (2)  In  iii. 
5 — 9,  ‘We  are  all  insignificant  in 
God’s  sight;  both  he  who  lays 
the  foundation  and  he  who  builds 
upon  it.’  (3)  In  iii.  10—15,  ‘At 
the  same  time,  the  great  work  is 
done  by  him  who  lays  the  found¬ 
ation  :  though  the  superstructure 
may  be  very  imperfect.’ 

tI  oJe  ’AvoAA<i{ ;  ‘  What  is 
Apollos,  or  Paul  (for  once  I  re¬ 
cognise  your  party  names)  ?  Mere 
instruments  (Iiokotoi),  through 
whom  you  were  converted  ’  (tari- 
areuaarr,  as  in  Rom.  xiii.  11).  The 
difference  of  the  reading  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.  from  the  Rec. 
Text  is  here  remarkable,  (1)  as 


more  abrupt  and  startling— W  for 
tic,  and  a\\’  i )  omitted :  (2)  as 
giving  the  true  order  of  the  names 
— 1  Apollos  and  Paul  ’  (Apollos 
being  evidently  the  prominent 
name  here  appealed  to  by  those 
whom  the  Apostle  chiefly  cen¬ 
sures)  ;  whilst  later  MSS.  have 
inverted  the  order,  to  give  to  the 
name  of  Paul  its  usual  and  na¬ 
tural  preeminence. 

i-ai  inaaru  1  And  only 

with  the  powers  which  their 
Master  (o  cuptoc,  compare  Rom. 
xii.  5)  distributed  to  each  of  the 
teachers.’  Compare  Rom.  xii.  3: 
cidoTa)  u$  6  3eoc  ifiipure. 

Ka't=Kai  ravra.  ‘  And  this  too.’ 

6.  fyiirtvoa  —  iitoriat.  This 
contrast  agrees  with  the  history 
in  Acts  xviii.  27 — xix.  1,  where 
the  influence  of  Apollos  at  Co¬ 
rinth  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from, 
and  subsequent  to,  that  of  Paul. 
This  is  strangely  paraphrased  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  ‘  Ego  cate- 
chumenum  feci — Apollo  baptiza- 
vit.’  See  Optatus  De  Chrism. 
Donatist.  Book  v.  p.  90. 

7.  ti,  ‘anything  great.’  Com¬ 
pare  Gal.  ii.  C. 
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av^dvosv  Oeos.  8o  <f>vrev <ov  Se  /cat  6  7 totl£,cov  tv  elcriv, 
eicacrTOs  Se  top  iSiop  fucrdov  X-qpiptrat  Kara,  top  lSlov 
kottov.  °0eov  yap  ecrptv  crvvepyov  Otov  yetopyiov,  deov 
oiKoSoptf  eo"Te.  10KaTa  ttjp  -^apiv  tov  deov  t rjv  hod  tier  av 
pot.  dis  cro<f>b<s  dp^iTeKTOJV  OepeXiov  *eOr)Ka,  aAAos  Se  eVot- 
Kohopei.  ei<a<jTos  Se  fiXenera)  irm s  inoiKoSopei.  ll0epeXiov 


he  that  watereth ;  but  rthe  that  giveth  the  increase,  even  God". 

8  Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are  one,  and 
reach  one  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 

9  labour.  For  we  are  Tt  God’s  fellow-labourers':  '■God’s  hus- 
lobandry,  God’s  building  are  ye'.  According  to  the  grace  of 

God  which  rwas  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  niasterbuilder  I 
"'Maid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth  thereon.  But 
11  let  reach  one  look'  how  lie  buildeth  thereon.  For  other 


8.  \ijp\pi-ai,  i.  e.  ‘  not  from 
man,  but  from  God,  who  can  judge 
of  the  value  of  each  man’s  labour 
tire  germ  of  iv.  1 — 5. 

9.  The  position  of  9toS  shows 
that  it  is  emphatic  all  through 
this  verse. 

yog  gives  the  reason  for  iv. 
‘  Their  object  is  the  same  (though 
their  modes  of  working  are 
different),  for  it  is  God  who  is 
our  fellow-labourer — it  is  God 
who  is  your  husbandman  and 
householder,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  set  against  each 

iapev,  ‘  the  teachers,’  tort,  ‘  the 
taught.’ 

yt/jfiyioi',  *  a  field  ’=  arvum. 
The  word  occurs  only  in  this 
place  in  the  N.  T.  Probably 
from  this  metaphor  arose  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  ‘  Georgius,’  ‘  George,’ 
as  a  Christian  name. 

With  oieoSopi j  the  figure  is 
changed  from  a  field  to  a  house 
— from  agriculture  to  architecture, 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  differenceFetween  the  various 
kinds  of  work. 

10.  earn  rijv  X'ipir.  Referring 


to  eraora  .  .  .  iSinutv  in  5.  Com¬ 
pare  Rom.  xii.  3. 

apXtriKnov,  ‘  master  of  the 
works.’ 

oo<p6 e,  ‘  as  a  “  skilful  ”  or  “  cle¬ 
ver  ”  architect.’  Compare  Ex. 
xxxv.  25,  35  ;  xxxvi.  1  (LXX.)  ; 
so  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  31:  iVarrroc  iv 
Th)  tpyiit  Gotpi^erai.  The  words 

3  (LXX*1™''™''  °LCU1  m 

ikaoTos  k.t.\.  The  general 
character  of  the  warning  implies 
the  same  wide  participation  in  the 
duties  of  teaching,  as  is  implied 
in  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  indicated  in  chapter  xii. 
For  the  Apostle’s  claim  to  have 
founded  their  Church,  compare  iv. 
15  :  ‘  I  begot  you.’ 

SepeXtov  yap.  The  connexion 
is :  *  Let  every  one  take  heed  how 
he  builds  a  superstructure ;  for 
the  foundation  has  been  laid  once 
only  for  all,  by  me ;  the  super¬ 
structure  is  now  the  sole  task  that 

TTwc,  ‘  with  what  materials  ’  (see 

ve,;se12)’ 

-  tiroiKobopti.  otKoSopelv  in  the 
N.T.  has  constantly  the  sense  of 
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yap  aX\ov  ouSeis  Suparat.  Oeivai  napa  top  Kelpevov,  os  itrnv 
’^pioros  'Ir)<rov<;.  1J€i  Si  tis  inoiKoSopel  ini  top  0epi\iopb 
Xpvtrbp,  apyupop,  Xt^ows  Tipiov s,  £v\a,  X°Pr ov>  Ka\apr)P, 
l3eicaoTou  to  ipyop<f>apepbvyepqcrerar  Tjyap-qpipa  S^Xmo-et, 

•  'IijffoSi  4  xpi<rr4r.  b  Add  toDtoi>. 

foundation  can  no  rone  lay  than  that  rlies  there',  which  is 
i2uChrist  Jesus'.  But  if  any  rone  build  upon  xthe  foundation 
is  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  reach  one’s 
work  rwill  be  made  manifest:  for  the  day  'will  declare  it, 


1  advancement  ’  or  development 
of  the  moral  character.  In  this 
place,  as  in  viii.  10,  it  is  used 
in  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  neutral 

11.  St/ukiov,  sc.  Xifloi- (mascu¬ 
line  in  Hellenistic  Greek). 

srapd,  ‘beyond,’  or  ‘besides’ 
(as  in  Romaic  for  the  compara¬ 
tive).  Christ  Jesus,  i.  e.  ‘  not 
any  theory  concerning  Christ,  but 
Christ  Himself’  (as  in  ii.  2) : 
hence  the  name  at  full  length: 

‘  the  Historical  Person  of  Christ, 
the  one  unchangeable  element  of 
Christianity  ’  (De  Wette).  Comp. 
Heb.  xiii.  8  :  ‘  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 

For  the  metaphor,  compare 
Matthew  xxi.  42  ;  Ephes.  ii.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  6  (‘  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone  ’). 

12.  The  metaphor  here  passes 
on  to  the  building  of  different 
edifices  on  the  same  foundation. 
1  There  may  either  be  a  palace  or 

Xpuffov  r.r.X.  Compare  the 
‘gold,  silver,  and  stone’  of  the 
Athenian  Parthenon  in  Acts  xvii. 
29. 

X/0ouc  rifilovc  may  be  ‘  costly 
marbles ;’  but  more  probably 
‘jewels,’  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  19. 

£uXa,  ‘  boards  or  posts  ’  for  the 


\oproc,  *  dried  grass,’  for  die 
interstices  in  the  mud  walls. 

KaXapt},  1  straw  ’  for  the  thatch¬ 
ed  roof.  See  Suidas  in  voce. 

As  the  ‘  wisdom  of  the  full- 
grown  ’  in  ii.  6 — iii.  4,  was  spi¬ 
ritual,  not  intellectual,  insight, 
so  here  the  succeeding  verses 
(14 — 18)  show  that  the  super¬ 
structure  is  moral,  not  theo¬ 
retical,  advancement.  ‘  Some  say 
that  these  words  are  spoken  in  re¬ 
ference  to  doctrines;  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  he  speaks 
concerning  practical  virtue  and 
vice,  and  that  he  is  preparing  for 
the  accusation  of  the  incestuous 
person.  Of  gold,  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  he  speaks  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  emblems  of  virtue  ;  of 
wood,  hay,  stubble,  as  the  oppo¬ 
sites  of  virtue,  for  which  hath 
been  prepared  the  fire  of  hell.’ 
(Theodoret.) 

13 — 15.  ‘The  nature  of  every 
one’s  work  or  superstructure  shall 
sooner  or  later  be  known ;  for 
the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,  which  shall  dawn  in  a  flood 
of  fire.  The  house  of  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  lit  up  by  its  daz¬ 
zling  brilliancy  ;  but  the  house  of 
wood  and  thatch  shall  be  burnt 
up.  And  not  only  so,  but  whereas 
the  builder  whose  work  can  en¬ 
dure  this  trial  shall  be  rewarded, 
the  builder  whose  house  is  con- 
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otl  iv  TTvpl  anoKakviTTeTai,  Kal  cieacrTov  to  epyov  oirotov 
icrriv  to  nvp  aavTO  SoKipacrei.  14ei  twos  to  epyov  bpevel 
o  iir<>)Ko86pT]crev,  picrdov  hjpxf/eT ar  15e?  twos  to  epyov 

*  Om.  aiiri.  b  /*«/«. 

because  it  ris  revealed  in'  fire ;  and  the  fire  rwill  prove  each 
one’s'  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  rone’s  work  abide 
which  he  rbuilt  thereon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward:  if  any 


sumed  will  lose  his  reward,  having 
nothing  to  show  ;  and  though  he 
himself,  as  having  built  on  the 
true  foundation,  will 
bSafire,a8  save<^>  yet  lle  will 
y  r  ‘  come  out  singed  and 

scorched  as  by  an  esoape  out  of 
a  burning  ruin.’  Although  the 
argument  is  passing  into  a  more 
general  application,  yet  the 

thought  of  the  teachers  is  still 
predominant;  and  the  point  on 
which  he  insists  is,  that  if  bad 
moral  consequences  are,  through 
the  means  of  their  instruction, 
developed  from  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  which  he 
had  taught ;  their  instruction,  so 
far  from  deserving  to  be  highly 
prized,  will  by  God's  judgment 
be  condemned  as  worthless,  and 
they  themselves  will  escape  that 
judgment  with  difficulty.  It  is 
possible  that  this  whole  image,  as 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  may 
have  been  suggested,  or  illustrated, 
by  the  conflagration  of  Corinth 
under  Mummius;  the  stately 
temples  standing  amidst  the  uni¬ 
versal  destruction  of  the  meaner 
buildings.  (See  Paus.  Corinth. 
passim.  ) 

’ipyov  in  later  Greek,  and  in  ar¬ 
chitectural  language,  is  used  for 
a  building,  like  « opera  ’  in  Latin. 
1  Esdr.  vi.  10:  ra  spy  a  ravra 
SepeAiourt.  Herodian,  Hist.  i. : 


il  Ijfiipa,  ‘  the  Day  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord.’  See  Heb. 
x.  25  ;  Rom.  xiii.  12,  in  which 
last  passage,  as  here,  there  is  im¬ 
plied  the  dawn  of  light  after  the 
long  night  of  this  mortal  life. 
Possibly  the  idea  of  ‘judgment,’ 
as  in  iv.  3,  is  mixed  up  with  it. 
Possibly  also,  the  idea  of  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  like  ‘  longa  dies  ’ 
in  Latin.  (See  Grotius  ad  loc .) 

Compare  Malachi  iii.  1,  2, 

3 ;  iv.  1  :  ‘  The  Lord  shall  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  His  Temple . 

But  who  may  abide  the  day  of 
His  coming  1  ...  .  for  He  is  like 
a  refiner’s  jive  ....  and  He  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi.  Be¬ 
hold  the  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly  shall  be  stubble  («<- 
A aptj).'  And  although  not  ex¬ 
pressly  stated,  it  is  implied  that 
the  day  is  near,  as  a  trial  which 
would  sweep  away  the  very  fa¬ 
bric  which  was  reared  before 
their- eyes. 

Also  it  may  be,  ‘  the  full  day¬ 
light  shall  show  it : '  like  the 
French  expression  ‘  en  plein 
jour.'  (See  notes  to  iv.  3.) 

airnicuXvirTCTai,  1  the  Day  is  to 
be  revealed’  (the  ‘prasens  fu- 
turascens,’  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  13, 
31,  &c.;  John  xxi.  22,  23). 

iv  t rapt,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
usual  image  under  which  the 
Last  Day  is  represented  ;  coming, 
not  with  the  dawn  of  a  common 
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KaraKaijcreTai,  £ rj/juitidijcTeTai ,  avrbs  Be  (rcoOtjaerai,  outojs 
Be  ais  Bia  nvpos.  16ovk  otSare  on  vao<s  Oeov  eWe  kcll  to 

ronc’s  work  be  burned,  lie  rwill  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself 
16  shall  be  saved, — yet  so  ras  through' fire.  Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  ‘God’s  temple',  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 


morning,  but  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Christ’Himself 
shall  appear.  (2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  ii.  8.) 

(.araini/fftrai,  Hellenistic  for  the 
Attic  KaTaxavdi/Btrai. 

£ i;piiii0i;<rcrai  [ror  purfhii'],  ‘he 
shall  lose  his  reward,’  not  ‘  shall 
be  punished.’ 

airrif  ft  auiOi'jrriTai.  The  same 
fire  which  throws  a  halo  of 
glory  round  the  good  (iv.  5 ; 
Matt,  xiii.43;  Rev.  xxi.24;  Judg. 
v.  31  ;  Dan.  xii.  3),  and  destroys 
the  bad  (2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  Rev. 
xviii.  8  ;  xx.  9),  also  purifies  the 
imperfect.  The  personal  faith 
of  the  teacher  saves  himself  from 
destruction,  but  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  pain  and  suffering — in  this 
instance,  of  seeing  his  work  de¬ 
stroyed  and  his  labour  lost — as  a 
merchant  who  escapes  from  ship¬ 
wreck,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  pro¬ 
perty.  Compare  the  fire  in  Dan. 
iii.  22,  which,  whilst  it  burnt 
Ihe  executioners,  was  to  the  three 
children  1  as  it  had  been  a  moist 
whistling  wind  ’  (Song  of  the 
Three  Children,  27). 

Compare  the  1  baptism  of  fire,’ 
in  Matt.  iii.  11,  12,  which  supplies 
the  same  images  of  illumination, 
destruction,  and  purification ;  and 
the  ‘  salting  with  fire,’  in  Mark 
ix.  49,  both  for  preservation  and 
destruction.  At  the  same  time, 
although  the  passage  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  purification, 
or  of  suffering,  the  primary  idea 
is  simply  that  of  a  difficult  escape. 

wc  expresses  that  the  Apostle 
is  speaking  metaphorically. 


cio  irvpo c,  ‘  through  the  midst 
of  the  fire;’  apparently  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  in  Hebraistic 
Greek,  like  1  prope  ambustus 
evaserat,’  Liv.  xx.  35.  Sfee  Zech. 
iii.  2 ;  Amos  iv.  1 1  (both  ix  7rcpiic) ; 
Ps.  lvii.  4  (ha  Trvpoc).  ix  7rupdc 
buioe n>,  Artemid.  Oneiroc.  i.  50  ; 
Aristid.  in  Apoll.  p.  26.  For  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  two 
meanings  of  Sia,  see  1  Pet.  iii.  20 : 

The  whole  passage  is  famous, 
as  having  given  occasion  to  two 
interpretations,  each  generally 
received  in  its  time,  and  now 
rejected.  First,  that  of  Chryso¬ 
stom,  CEcumenius,  and  Theophy- 
lact ;  that  1  the  false  teacher  shall 
be  preserved  in  the  fire  of  hell 
for  ever,’ — which  is  equally  con¬ 
demned  by  the  words  and  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle.  Secondly, 
the  opinion  of  many  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  writers,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  fire  of  purgatory.  But  this  ar¬ 
gument  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
context,  which  represents  the 
salvation  as  taking  place  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  and  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  It  will  probably  be  no 
longer  used  even  in  controversy, 
since  its  formal  condemnation  by 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
mentator  Estius. 

1C.  He  here  returns  to  the 
general  argument  against  party- 
spirit,  and  thus  passes  from  the 
image  of  a  building  in  progress 
to  the  image  of  a  building  com¬ 
pleted,  and  from  the  image  of  a 
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irvevpa  tov  0eov  oiKel  iv  vplv ;  17e?  ns  tov  vabv  tov  0eov 
(fiOeipet.,  <f>0epel  aa vtov  6  0eo<;  •  6  yap  vao<s  tov  0eov  ayios  icrriv, 
otTives  e’crre  v/xeis.  l8p,j)8els  iavTov  iijairaT arw  el  ns  So/cet 
cro^os  elvai.  iv  vp.lv  iv  ra>  atom  tovtoi,  p.<opbs  yevecr0co,  Iv a 

*  rovruv  for  afsr6v. 

If  any  ronc  destroys'  the  temple  of  God,  him  rwill  God  destroy ; 
for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  ye  are. 

Let  no  rone  deceive  himself :  if  any  ronc  ‘seemeth  to  be  wise 
among  you'  in  this  ragc,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 


building  generally  to  that  of  the 
Temple  in  particular,  as  in  Eph. 
ii.  20,  21. 

vauQ  $eov  is  not  ‘  a  Temple,’ 
as  if  one  out  of  many,  but  ‘  God's 
Temple,'  presented  in  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  society. 
Under  this  more  definite  figure 
he  continues  to  insist  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  incurred  by  those  who  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Christian  society  by 
their  false  teaching,  and,  having 
before  said  that  such  a  one  would 
escape  with  loss  and  difficulty,  he 
here  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
speaks  only  of  the  punishment, 
without  speaking  of  the  escape. 

( pdelpetf  in  the  LXX.  and  in 
the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  lost  the  sense  of  ‘  defile,’ 
and  merely  to  retain  that  of 
1  mar  ’  or  ‘  destroy.’  See  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Exod.  x.  15  ; 
Isaiah  xxiv.  3,  4.  It  is  not  the 
word  usually  employed  for  divine 
judgments,  but  is  here  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  describing  the 
punishment  by  the  same  word  as 
the  offence:  ‘  God  requites  like 
with  like.’  Comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
2,  3  :  ‘  Ananias  commanded  to 
smite  (jvirTtiv)  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  Paul  said  unto  him,  God 
shall  smite  (riijrreiv  piWti)  thee, 
thou  whited  wall.’ 

The  Authorised  Version,  fol¬ 


lowing  the  Vulgate  (yiolaverit  .  . 
disperdet),  has  used  two  different 
words  in  the  translation  for  the 
one  word  of  the  original. 

17.  The  image  of  the  Temple, 
—  even  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word  (i-adc,  rautv)  —  leads 
him  to  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

oiTivic  refers  not  to  vatic,  but 
to  aytoc,  ‘  and  ye  are  holy.’ 

18.  lie  now  returns  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject  begun  in  verse  5, 
dropping  any  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  difference  between 
the  foundation  and  the  super¬ 
structure —  between  himself  and 
Apollos  (iv.  C),  —  and  condemn¬ 
ing  generally  the  tendency  to 
magnify  one  teacher  above  an¬ 
other  for  his  intellectual  gifts,  on 
the  ground, 

(1)  That  rhetorical  gifts  are  in 
themselves  worthless  (18 — 21)  ; 

(2)  That  the  differences  cre¬ 
ated  by  these  gifts  amongst  the 
teachers,  are  much  less  than 
what  they  have  in  common  (21 
—23); 

(3)  That  God  alone  can  judge 
who  is  worthy  of  true  approba¬ 
tion  (iv.  1-5). 

pr/Heie  iavrov  i^anara-ui,  ‘let 
not  any  one  deceive  himself  by 
too  high  expectations  of  himself,’ 
referring  to  SokeI. 
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FIRST  Kl'ISTLE  :  CIIAr.  III.  19— IV.  1. 


•yivrfTa i  o"o0os.  I!\j  yap  <ro<f)La  row  Kocrpov  tovtov  patpia. 
napa'6ea>i<rTiv.  yeypanraiyap  'O  &pacrcr6pei>o<;  rov?  tro<^>ov? 
iv  r $  navovpyia  avroiv.  -’Vat  nakiv  Kvpio<s  yti'cocncei  rou? 
SiaAoyicr/xoiJs  Tali'  <ro<f>u)v,  on  elcrlv  par  a  to  l.  21a>ore  prj- 

*  Add  Tip,  and  so  Lnclim.  Ed.  1. 

19  rbecome  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God.  For  it  is  written,  ‘  He  rthat  taketh'  the  wise  in  their0 
20 craftiness.’  And  again,  ‘the  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 
21  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.’  Therefore  let  no  rone  boast  in 


19.  For  niiOr  and  swpoc,  see 
on  i.  20. 

irapa  rip  $e<p,  ‘  in  God’s  judg¬ 
ment.’  Compare  Rom.  ii.  13. 

The  quotation  seems  to  be  from 
Job  V.  13  (LXX.):  6  Kara\afi- 

liavwr  anifinvc  (v  rrj  fpoi'i/tTci.  It 
is  remarkable,  (l]  as  being  the 
only  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Job  which  the  New  Testament 
contains,  with  the  exception  of 
the  historical  allusion  in  James 

v.  11;  (2)  as  being  taken  from 
the  speeches,  not  of  Job,  but  of 
Eliphaz ;  and  (3)  as  being  so 
altered  as  to  be  bnrely  recognis¬ 
able  :  Spaaaufnros  (possibly  a  pro¬ 
vincialism)  is  substituted  for  ca- 
rnAo/iparwi',  as  a  stronger  and 
livelier  expression  (‘  grasping  ’ 
or  ‘  catching  with  the  hand ;  ’  so 
LXX.  Ps.  ii.  12  ;  Lev.  ii.  2 ;  v. 
12;  and  so  Herod,  iii.  13;  Jos. 
B.  J.  III.  viii.  6  ;  Dionys.  Ant. 
ix.  21),  and  wavovpy!^  for  <ppo- 
vpiTu,  which  gives  the  passage  a 
darker  meaning  (see  Arist.  Eth. 

vi.  12,  §  9,  where  the  two  words 
are  opposed  as  the  worse  and  bet¬ 
ter  forms  of  wisdom). 

er  rij  jrai-oupyip,  i.  e.  either,  (1) 

‘  by  means  of  their  own  crafti¬ 
ness;  ’  or,  (2)  ‘  in  the  midst  ofit.’ 

20.  From  Ps.  xciv.  11 ;  lite¬ 
rally  from  the  LXX.  (xciii.)  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  substitution  of  ao<pwv 
for  the  original  avdpinrwr.  But 


there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence 
of  the  original  in  the  next  words, 
iv  cti'Opuiroic,  ‘  in  mere  men.’ 
Compare  the  note  on  verse  4. 

21 — 23.  irdiTd  yap  vftSiv.  Both 
words  are  emphatic:  'All  things 
‘  All  things  ’  —  not  “re  J'ours-’ 
merely  this  or  that  teacher,  but 
all  of  them  alike  —  ‘  exist  not 
for  their  own  power  or  glory, 
but  for  the  sake  of  you  their 
disciples.’  1  The  Church  was 
not  made  for  the  teachers,  but 
the  teachers  for  the  Church ; 
Paul,  Apollos,  and  Kephas,  each 
with  their  different  gifts,  strongly 
contrasted  as  they  are,  are  yet 
united  by  being  your  common 
property.’  This  was  all  that 
the  argument  required ;  but  he 
is  carried  on,  according  to  his 
manner  when  the  privileges  of 
Christians  come  before  him 
(see  Rom.  viii.  38;  xi.  33),  to 
dilate  on  the  whole  range  of 
God’s  gifts  to  them.  And,  as 
the  idea  of  the  teachers  breaks 
itself  up  for  the  sake  of  greater 
vividness  into  the  several  parts 
of  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Kephas,  so 
also  the  idea  of  the  world  is  ex¬ 
panded  to  its  utmost  extent,  not 
merely  in  the  lower  sense  of 
worldly  greatness  (19,  20)  which 
had  suggested  the  word  in  this 
place,  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
whole  created  universe,  and  as 
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8eis  Kavyacrdai  iv  avffpoonoLS-  iravra  yap  vpS>v  £(ttIv,  22  eire 
IlavXos  eire  ’AnoWcos  eire  Kr)<f>a<;,  eire  xocr/xo?  eire  icor) 
el re  Oava.TO’;,  etre  ivecrratra  eire  peWovra,  i ravra  vpo>v,* 
23wjueis  Se  ypiCTTov,  ^piuros  Se  6eov.  iv.  1ovtw s 
\oyil,ecrd(D  avdpomos,  d>s  virrjpeTas  xpicrTov  Kal  oheovopoy s 
*  Add 


men :  for  all  things  are  your’ 
Kephas,  or  the  world  or  life 
things  to  come, — all  are  your’s. 
is  God’s,  iv.  ‘So  let  a  man 


growing  out  of  this,  or  contained 
in  it,  the  utmost  contrasts  which 
imagination  can  suggest,  whether 
in  life  or  death  —  in  the  present 
or  the  future  state  of  existence. 

1  All  this  is  yours ;  but  then  ’ 
— (partly  as  a  warning  to  the 
taught  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
partly  from  the  natural  impe¬ 
tus,  as  it  were,  of  the  sentence, 
which  bears  him  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  sphere  of  human  thought) — 

‘  remember  that  this  vast  con¬ 
catenation  of  the  universe  does 
not  end  here.  Even  you,  who 
are  the  lords  of  all  creation,  who 
form  as  it  were  the  link  between 
earth  and  heaven,  yourselves  are 
but  part  of  that  golden  chain 
which  must  be  followed  up  till  it 
unites  you  to  Christ,  and  even 
further  yet,  up  to  the  presence  of 
God  Himself.’  Thus  he  draw's 
the  twofold  lesson, —  ‘  You  who 
are  thus  united  with  the  highest 
objects  in  the  universe  must  not 
degrade  yourselves  to  become  the 
followers  of  any  but  Christ.  You, 
although  the  lords  of  all,  are  still 
the  servants  of  Christ,  as  He  also 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  did  the 
will  of  His  Father.’  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  last  words,  ‘but 
Christ  of  God,’  may  have  been 
inserted  to  obviate  any  exclusive 
inference  which  might  have  been 


s,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or 
or  death,  or  things  present  or 
and  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ 
account  of  us,  as  0  ‘servants  of 

drawn  by  the  party  1  of  Christ,’ 
had  he  closed  with  the  preceding 
words.  But  it  may  also  be  only 
the  last  result  of  the  climax  of 
his  sentence  (comp.  xi.  3). 

IV.  1.  To  this  twofold  lesson 
the  following  argument  imme¬ 
diately  attaches  itself,  which  is, 
like  the  preceding,  obscured  by 
being  addressed  partly  (iii.  21 — 
23 ;  iv.  1 — 6a)  to  the  Church ; 
partly  (iii.  12—15  ;  18—20  ;  iv. 
Ob,  7,  8)  to  the  teachers.  ‘  The 
particular  wisdom  of  the  several 
teachers  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  Christianity  which  is 
possessed  by  all  of  you  (iii.  22, 
23) ;  you  are  to  regard  us  not  as 
superhuman  (iii.  18 — 21),  but  as 
subordinate  to  Christ ;  as  mere 
stewards,  whose  only  business  is 
to  preach  faithfully  the  secrets  of 
God  which  have  been  intrusted 

ovtii>s  refers  to  df.  In  classi¬ 
cal  Greek  it  would  be  rotovrov c, 
0101  av  tlcv  vwqpirai. 

ai  dpunrog,  ‘  anyone  ’  (like  ; 
or  ‘  man  ’  in  German). 

wTrijpt'rac.  More  emphatic  than1 
Sov\ot,  as  expressing  subordina¬ 
tion-,  being  the  word  used  in 
classical  Greek  for  the  inferior, 
as  contrasted  with  the  superior, 
magistrates  (apj(ovTtr).  Compare, 
for  the  general  sense,  Luke  xxii. 
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FIRST  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  IV.  2—6. 


fiv<TTi)pC(t>v  Oeov  2*c!> Se.  \onrbv  JpjreiTai  iv  rots  oiKOvopoi’;  Iva 
7riords  ns  evpeOrj.  Hipol  Se  ek  ika^urrov  Icttlv  Iva  v<f>  vptov 
avaKpidu  Tj  vnb  avdpconCvr)! 5  T)pepa<?  akk’  ovSe  ipavrov  ava- 
KpCvoi  *(oi>Sev  yap  ipama>  avvoiSa,  akk’  ovk  iv  tovtco  SeSi- 

•*o  Se. 

2  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  '■here.  Moreover 

3  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  rone  be  found  faithful.  But  rto 
me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  'judged  by'  you, 

4  or  by  man’s  'day :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self  (for  I  know 


26  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24  ;  and  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  governor  or  teacher 
preserved  in  the  Papal  title  ‘  Ser- 
vus  Servorum.’  The  same  sense 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  ciaxovoi, 
in  iii.  5. 

onoropovc.  Compare  verse  2, 
and  LX.  16,  17  (otKoropiav  irtiri- 
trrevpai)  ;  and  for  the  general 
sense  xv.  10 :  ‘  Not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  ;  ’  Luke  xvii.  10  : 

‘  We  are  unprofitable  servants  ;  ’ 
Acts  iii.  12 :  ‘  Why  look  ye 

upon  us,  as  though  by  our  own 

pvorgpta,  ‘  truths  hidden  once, 
but  now  revealed  to  Christ’s 
servants.’ 

2.  IfiSSr  (in  A.  B.  C.  D  >.  P.  G. 
and  must  of  the  Versions)  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  5  it,  Xonrov  has  probably 
something  of  its  modern  Romaic 
sense  of  ‘  therefore  ’  (as  in  Acts 
xxvii.  20)  ;  and  <Jct  must  be  ‘  in 
this  matter  ’  (as  in  Rev.  xiii.  10, 
18  ;  xiv.  12  ;  xvii.  9).  In  his  se¬ 
cond  edition  Lachmann  joins  it 
to  Oiou,  in  his  first  to  Amirov. 

Zi)TtiTai  B.  ZjitcItc  A.  C.  D. 
Z>lTi)Tt  G.  The  confusion  arises 
frtm  the  similarity  of  sound  in 
Romaic  between  e  and  m. 

‘  All  that  remains  to  be  said 
about  us  is  this:  Do  not  praise 
or  blame  us ;  only  require  us  to 
be  faithful.’ 

3 — 5.  The  main  point  is  to  warn 


them  against  being  overhasty  in 
their  praise  (see  especially  AAA’ 
ovk  iv  rovTfp  ctith'aiwpat,  and  tote 
o  firaivoc) ;  but  the  expressions 
ip 01  oi  etc  iXti\itrrov,  and  ra  vpvTrra 
row  okotovc,  indicate  that  they 
were  also  to  be  warned  (as  be¬ 
fore  in  iii.  1 — 9)  against  dispa¬ 
raging  Paul  in  comparison  with 
the  others. 

3.  ipot  ie,  (1)  ‘to  speak  in 
my  own  person,’  as  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1  ; 
or,  (2)  ‘to  speak  for  myself, 
whatever  others  may  say.’ 

ira  hvatcptOw  for  uvaKptBijvai, 
substitution  of  iva  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  for  the  infinitive,  as  in 
the  modem  Romaic. 

avak-ptOtS,  ‘judged  of,’  or  ‘in¬ 
quired  into,’  whether  for  blame 
or  praise;  see  iii.  15,  16. 

avBpunrivtic  iipipac,  probably 
used  in  contradistinction  to  1/ 
hpipa  tov  Kvpiov,  but  also  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  use  of  hpipa,  for 
‘judgment,’  according  to  the 
analogy  of  ‘  diem  dicere  ’  in  La¬ 
tin,  ‘  days-mnn  ’  for  ‘  arbiter  ’ 
in  English,  ‘  dagh  vaerden  ’  and 
‘  daghen,’  to  ‘  summon,’  in 
Dutch.  As,  however,  there  is  no 
instance  of  this  use  in  common 
Greek,  Jerome  (Qu.  ad  Algasiam, 
10)  supposes  it  to  be  a  Cilician 
provincialism.  (See  also  note  to 

iii-  13.) 

4.  oiiitv  yap  ipavru  ovvotio,  ‘I 
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kcuoj/acu),  6  Se  dvaxplvav  pe  Kvptos  icrriv.  5<uore  py  npo 
Kaipov  tl  Kpivere,  ecus  av  ekdy  6  KVpios,  os  Kai  (fiaiTiaet.  rd 
KpvTTTOL  tov  ctkotovs  Kal  tjtavepcocrei  ras  fiovk as  Tmv  Kapbuov. 
Kai  totc  6  eiraivos  yevycrerai  eKaara)  airo  rot)  0eoD. 

6  Tavra  Se,  a,8eX<f>o£,  peTecrxypdrura  els  ipavTOV  Kai 
“  \47roXXm  Si’  u/xas,  wa  o'  padyre  to  py  vnep  "a.  yeypa- 

•  Laehm.  cd.  1.  ’AnoWihv.  6  (nr ip  S  yiypai ttbi. 

nothing  ragainst  myself,  ‘yet  not  by  this  am  I'  justified),  but  He 

5  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  before 
the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  hearts :  and  then  shall  ‘‘each  one  have  rhis  praise 
‘from  God. 

6  ‘Now  these  things,  brethren,  I  “transferred  in  a  figure'  to 
myself  and  to  Apollos  for  your  sakes;  that  ‘in  us  ye  might  learn' 


know  nothing  within  ’  or  ‘  against 
myself.’  He  speaks  of  himself 
in  reference  to  his  relations  with 
the  Corinthian  Church.  (The 
translation  of  the  Auth.  Version, 

‘  by  myself,’  is  an  obsolete, 
though  still  a  provincial,  form  of 
speech  for  the  same  thought.) 

Compare  1  Jolmiii.  20  :  ‘Hour 
heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 

Kvpwt,  i.  e.  1  Christ,’  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  next  verse. 

5.  Tore,  ‘  then,  and  not  before, 
shall  the  due  approbation  be 

o  tiraimc,  ‘  his  own  due  praise.’ 
Compare  Rom.  ii.  29. 

um)  too  Otov,  ‘  from  God  after 
the  judgment  of  Christ.’ 

G.  pnT«t\j)naTiaa,  ‘I  said  all 
that  I  wished  to  say  about  the 
party  leaders  in  the  persons  of 
mysolf  and  Apollos,  in  order  to 
exemplify  with  less  offence  in 
the  case  of  those  parties  what 
belongs  equally  to  the  party 
of  Kcphas ;  and  in  the  case 
ol  Apollos  and  Paul  themselves 
what  may  he  said  even  with 


greater  force  of  the  subordinate 
leaders.’  For  similar  instances 
of  this  ‘  transferring  ’  see  notes 
on  ix.  20. 

tv  iipiv,  ‘  in  our  examples.’ 

to  p i)  virip  a  ytypairrat.  Great 
confusion  prevails  here  in  the 
MSS.  (1)  A.  B.  C.  read  A  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.  o.  (2)  rfrpovtiv  occurs 
in  C.  D3.  E2.  J.  and  most  of  the 
Versions,  and  is  omitted  in  A.  B. 
D>.  EL  F.  G.  and  the  Vulgate.  (3) 
D.  E.  omit  pip  (4)  D1.  reads  iv 
vpiv  for  iv  i/piv.  (5)  F.  G.  omit 
to.  a  best  suits  the  sense,  which 
implies  a  reference,  not  to  a  single 
passage,  but  to  the  general  spirit 
of  many  passages.  <j>povtiv  is  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  gramma¬ 
tical  sentence,  .and  probably  was 
inserted  to  avoid  the  abruptness 
of  the  omission.  The  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be :  ‘  Learn  that  well- 
known  lesson,  not  to  go  beyond 
what  the  Scriptures  prescribe’ 
(like  the  classical  proverb,  ne  quid 
nimis). 

The  phrase  ytypairrat  naturally 
points  to  such  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  those  quoted 
in  i.  19,  31  ;  iii.  19. 
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■nrai,*  iva  pr)  ets  vnep  row  evos  <j>vcn.ov(r0e  Kara  tov  erepov. 
7ris  yap  ere  SiaKplvei;  tL  Se  e^eis  o  ovk  ekafies;  el  Se  teal 
eXa/3e9,  rl  xav^acrai  a>s  pr)  \a/3a>v;  srj8r)  KCKope crpevot,  eerre, 
rjSr)  iirXovTijcraTe,  ^cd/chs  rjpcov  i/3a<TtXev<raTe.  /cat  b<f>e\ov 
ye  e’jSatriXevcraTe,  iva  koX  r)pei<;  vp.lv  crvpfiacriXevcrupev. 

*  Add  <t>pon?i>. 

not  to  xbe  above  rthe  things  which  are'  written,  that  no  one 

7  °  be  puffed  up  for  rthe  one  against'  rtlie  other'.  For  who 
maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that 
thou  didst  not  receive  ?  rand  if  now'  thou  didst  receive  it,  why 

8  dost  thou  rboast,  as  if  thou  rdidst  not'  ?  rEven  now  ye  are 
full,  reven  now  ye  are  rich,  ‘without  us  ye  teigned  as  kings', 
and  I  would  °  ye  rhad  reigned',  that  we  also  might  reign  with 


iripov,  1  for  the  one  of  your  two 
teachers  against  the  other ;  ’  al¬ 
luding  to  the  reference  just  made 
to  himself  and  Apollos. 

tra  fifj  tpvmovrrOe.  This  and  Gal. 
iv.  17  ('iva  foXoirt)  are  the  only 
violations  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  rule 
of  Attic  Greek,  which  requires 
a  subjunctive  with  “iva. 

8.  He  writes  as  if  with  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  with  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  contrasts 
his  deserts  and  his  fortune  (cf. 
xv.  19);  and  as  if  reminding  them 
that  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him  need  not  take  so  much  pains 
to  disparage  him,  he  was  low 
enough  already. 

KtKopEOfiivoi  ....  ez-Xovri/irare. 
In  his  first  edition,  Lachmann 
gave  additional  liveliness  to  the 
sentence  by  an  interrogative 
punctuation ;  and  this  at  any 
rate  is  the  sense  of  the  clauses. 
‘  Do  you  think  you  have  already 
reached  the  end  of  your  Christian 
career  ?  Have  you  made  every 
advance  which  is  possible  in 
Christian  knowledge  ?  ’  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  boast  of  their  atKoBopfi, 
or  development,  in  iji.  8 — 10) ; 


tGaaiKEvoaTE  ;  ‘  Are  you  indeed 
at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
world — first  in  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah’s  kingdom  ?  ’  (Com¬ 
pare  i.  2  ;  xiv.  36.)  For  the  me¬ 
taphor  of  wealth,  comp.  2  Cor. 
viii.  9 ;  Revelation  ii.  9 ;  iii. 
17  ;  Matthew  v.  3.  For  that 
of  reigning,  comp.  vi.  2 ;  Matt, 
xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  12. 

?i<5ij,  ‘  even  now,’  indicates  the 
extravagance  of  supposing  that 
they  had  at  that  time  grasped  all 
the  gifts  which  belonged  only  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  yet 

\iopic  iipiiSv  points  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  setting  them¬ 
selves  up  above,  or  independently 
of,  the  Apostles.  Compare  the 
same  thought  in  verse  1 5. 

o<pi\ov  k.  t.  X.  ‘your  reign, 
your  prosperity,  is  indeed  good 
in  itself,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
proud  and  sectarian  spirit  which 
disfigures  it.’  Compare  Gal.  iv. 
17,  18 :  ‘  They  zealously  affect 
you,  but  not  well ;  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might 
affect  them.  Rut  it  is  good  to  be 
zealously  affected  always  in  a 
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DSo/f(i)  yap,a  6  6eb<;  r/pas  tops  aTroaToXov;  ic r^aTot/s  ane- 
Sei£ev,  cos  emdavaTCovs,  on  diarpov  iyevrjOrjpev  ra  Kocrpoj 
Kal  ayyekoi s  Kal  avOpwiroLS.  iar)pel<;  pojpol  8ia  ^piarov, 
vpev s  Se  <f>povi,pot,  iv  xpierTat'  rjpeis  aer$eve2<s,  vpet s  Se 
IcrxvpoL-  v/xets  IpSo^oi,  tracts  Se  aripoi.  na^pi  rij?  a/ort 
cu/oa;  /cat  Tret.vojp.ev  /cal  &L\pa>pev  Kal  byvpvirevopev  Kal  ko- 

*  Add  Sri  after  yip.  b  yvpvuTtioiuv. 

9  you.  For  I  think  ox  God  rset  forth'  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it 
were  appointed  unto  death,  for  we  'were  made  a  spectacle  unto 
to  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men.  We  arc  fools  for  Christ’s 
sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ;  toe  are  weak,  but  ye  are 
M  "mighty:  ye  are  honourable,  but  toe  are  despised.  Even  unto 
this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst  and  are  naked 


good  thing,  and  not  only  when  I 
am  present  with  you.' 

yap,  in  9,  depends  on  this 
clause. 

9.  ‘  Ye  sit  enthroned  as  kings : 
we  are  appointed  as  victims  in 
the  last  act  of  the  world’s  history ; 
the  whole  world,  whether  angels 
or  men,  are  the  spectators,  and  our 
death  is  the  end.’  The  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  games  (Sdarpov) 
in  the  amphitheatre.  The  remains 
of  a  stadium  and  amphitheatre, 
which  may  have  been  so  used, 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Corinth  (see 
Introduction,  p.  5). 

For  the  phrase  *  angels  and 
men,’  comp.  xiii.  1. 

iayarove  . .  .  irndavartove,  ‘  the 
last  appointed  to  death.’  These 
words  seem  to  refer  to.  the  band 
of  gladiators  brought  out  last  for 
death,  the  vast  range  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  under  the  open  sky 
well  representing  the  magnificent 
vision  of  all  created  beings,  from 
men  up  to  angels,  gazing  on  the 
dreadful  death-struggle  ;  and  then 
the  contrast  of  the  selfish  Co¬ 
rinthians  sitting  by  unconcerned 
and  unmoved  at  the  awful  spec¬ 
tacle.  Compare  Seneca’s  descrip¬ 


tion  (Provid.  ii.)  of  the  wise  man 
struggling  with  fate  :  ‘  Ecce 

spectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  re- 
spiciat  intentus  operi  suo  Dens.’ 

rove  av ooroAove-  What  follows 
shows  that  he  is  thinking  chiefly 
of  himself ;  but  the  expression 
itself  includes  also  the  original 
Apostles. 

10.  As  verses  8  and  9  con¬ 
tain  an  elaborate  contrast,  so  in 
verse  10  the  same  idea  is  still 
continued  in  a  series  of  shorter 
contrasts,  rising,  however,  out  of 
the  plaintive  strain  of  verse  9 
into  a  swell  of  triumphant  exul¬ 
tation,  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  his  sufferings  were  united 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
invested  (so  to  speak)  with  a  si¬ 
milar  glory.  The  three  contrasts 
correspond  to  those  in  i.  27. 

1 1 .  dxpt  rfjs  apn  iipac,  ‘  even 
at  the  moment  of  my  writing 
my  wants  stare  me  in  the  face. 
It  is  now  as  when  you  knew  me 
at  Corinth.’ 

yvfivirtvopev,  ‘  we  shiver  in 
the  cold.’  (Compare  2  Cor.  xi. 
27.)  The  form  in  the  Rec.  Text, 
yvpvrjTtvojjLtv,  has  arisen  from  the 
similar  pronunciation  of  i  and  tj. 
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\arpiLppeda  Kai  acrTaTOvpev  12/cat  Komatpeu  epyatppevo  i 
Tats  tSia is  yepcriu,  Xoi&opovpeuoi  evXoyovpev,  SutiKopeuoE 
aueyopeOa,  13 ($\acr<fn)povpevoL  na.paKakovp.eu,  cos  nepiKa- 
Oappara  tow  Kocrpov  eyevijOrjpeu,  nauratu  neptyrjpa  eats 

apTt . 

hOwk  iurpenatv  vpas  ypd<f>m  ravra,  aXk’  ws  t4kv a  pov 

12  and  arc  buffeted  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  labour 
working  with  our  own  hands;  being  reviled  we  bless,  being 

13  persecuted  we  suffer  it,  being  defamed  we  rexhort, — ‘as  the  filth 


of  the  world  rwere'  we  made7 
unto  this  day. 

M  I  write  not  these  things  to 

atTTctTovfitv  (the  word  occurs 
only  here)  1  homeless,’  a  peculiar 
grief  in  the  ancient  world.  Com¬ 
pare  Matt.  viii.  20  ;  x.  23 ;  Heb. 
xi.  37. 

(.oiriwptr  epy.  rule  13.  XT'”''- 
That  he  had  worked  with  his 
own  hands  at  Corinth  appears 
from  Acts  xviii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6  ; 

2  Cor.  xi.  7 — 12;  and  that  he 
was  doing  eo  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  this  Epistle,  appears  from 
Acts  xx.  34. 

12.  Xoi&opovficroi  k.t.X.  ‘And 
not  only  do  we  suffer,  but  with 
none  but  the  Christian  weapons 
of  resistance.’  Comp.  Matt.  v.  39, 
44.  This  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  such  language  being  used. 

(IXaoipriiiovfievoi  B(e  si].).  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.,  3 v/npppovptyoi,  A.  C. 
in  either  case  ‘  calumniated.’ 
srapaMiXoiptv  :  (1)  ‘we  offer 

consolation;’  or  (2)  as  in  16, 

‘  we  entreat  men  to  follow  our 
example.’  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

TrtpitcaQappaTu.  and  ireph pppa, 
both  have  the  original  signifi¬ 
cation  of  ‘  offscourings,'  as  in 
Arrian,  Diss.  Epict.  iii.  22,  and 
Jer.  xxii.  28  (bymm.),  but  also 
the  additional  sense  of  ‘scape¬ 
goat,’  or  ‘  expiatory  sacrifice,’ 
specially  applied  to  human  vic- 


,  the  offscouring  of  all  things 

shame  you,  but  as  my  beloved 

tims  such  as  those  described  in 
Arnold’s  Rome,  iii.  4G.  In  clas¬ 
sical  Greek  KaOappa  is  the  usual 
word  for  such  human  victims 
(Scliol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  454, 
Eq.  1133).  But  7rEpiKaf)appa  is  so 
used  in  the  only  place  whore  it 
occurs  in  the  LXX.  irepiKud.  Se 
SiKaiov  (ii'o/ior,  Prov.  xxi.  18.  In 
like  manner  ntpi^ppa  is  used  in 
Tobit  v.  19,  apyvpwv  .  .  .  ir Epi\p. 
tov  ttuloIov  SjpCiv  yivouo,  and  is 
so  explained  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Cyril,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas ; 
the  last  gives  as  an  instance  that 
such  a  victim  was  generally  ad¬ 
dressed  with  the  words  w Epixj/ppa 
fipSi v  yevov  (explained  as  auirppia 
or  uirokvTpuxns),  and  then  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  if  a  sacrifice  to 
Poseidon,  bee  the  quotations  in 
Grotius  ad  loc. 

14.  He  drops  the  severe  irony 
of  the  last  three  verses,  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  feeling  more 
directly,  and  in  gentler  language. 

otnc  ivTpirutv.  k.t.X.  ‘  You  must 
understand  that  when  I  thus 
write,  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  you.’ 
For  this  sense  of  ivrptiru,  see  vi. 
5;  xv.  34;  2  Thess.  iii.  14;  Tit. 
ii.  8.  The  general  meaning  of 
the  word  is  ‘  to  turn  the  mind  in 
upon  itself.’ 
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dyaiTTjTa  vovdera.  liidv  yap  pvpiovc;  iraiS ayaiyovs  ixVTe  *v 
XpL<TT<p,  aXX’  ov  voWovs  7rarejoas*  iv  yap  xPLa"rV  ’lycrov 
Sea  tov  evayyekiov  iyo)  vp as  iyivvrjcra.  laTrapaKakci>  ovv 
ipas,  ptpyTaC  pov  ylvecrOe.  17Sia  tovto  ivepxpa  vplv  Tipo- 
deov,  os  ecTTiv  ’'pov  t4kvov  ayamjrop  /cat  itiot ov  iv  KvpCat,  os 
vpa<;  dvapvrjtTO.  ras  oSovs  pov  ras  iv  XPL<TTV  "ly^ov,  ko.6oj<: 
iravraxov  iv  irday  iKtckycrLa  ScSaaKco.  1Bd> s  prj  ipxopivov  Se 
pov  npos  vpd s  i(j>vcrid>6r)crdv  rives'  19eX.evcro/xai  Se  ra^ews 
7rpos  u/xas,  iav  6  icvpios  deh/jery,  Kal  yvderopat.  ov  tov  \6yov 

‘  t(kvov  pov.  b  Om.  'li)<rou. 

15  rchilclren  I  warn  you.  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers  :  for  in 

16  Christ  Jesus,  I  rbegot  you  through  the  gospel.  Wherefore 

17  I  rexhort  you,  be  ye  followers  of  me.  For  this  cause  rI  sent' 
unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  rchild  and  faithful  in 
the  Lord,  who  shall  rput  you  in  mind'  of  my  ways  which 
be  in  Christ  A Jesus,  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church. 

i8rBut  some  "were  puffed  up,  as  though  I  "were  not  coming' 

19  to  you.  But  I  will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  rit  be  the  Lord’s  will. 


15.  ‘  I  have  a  right  thus  to 
address  you;  for  the  obligations 
which  you  have  subsequently 
contracted  to  your  other  teachers 
can  never  supersede  your  ori¬ 
ginal  obligations  to  me  as  your 
founder’  (the  same  sense  in  other 
words  as  in  iii.  6 — 9). 

vaibaytoyovg,  the  slaves  who 
took  children  to  school,  and  acted 
as  their  tutors.  Compared  with 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Gal.  iii. 
24,  25,  it  expresses  the  harsh 
and  despotic  sway  of  those  other 
teachers;  thus  agreeing  with  2 
Cor.  xi.  20. 

fivpioui,  though  hyperbolical, 
expresses  the  great  number  of 
teachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  impression  conveyed  by 
1  Cor.  xii. 

17.  Timotheus  was  sent  before 
this  from  Ephesus;  Actsxix.  22. 

TtKvov  uyairqTov.  This  refers  to 
his  conversion  by  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvi.  1);  and  the  phrase  seems  to 


be  used  here  in  reference  to  ream 
ayairtjra,  inverse  14;  as  though 
he  said,  ‘  I  sent  Timotheus,  who 
stands  to  me  in  the  same  relation 
that  you  stand.’  Possibly  the 
reason  of  the  injunction  to  Ti¬ 
motheus  to  remind  them  of  St. 
Paul’s  teaching,  rather  than  to 
teach  them  himself,  was  from 
Timotheus’  youth.  See  note  on 
xvi.  10. 

iia  tovto  refers  to  pprjrcu  /uov 
y ivtode,  as  appears  from  os  vpas 
avajivqaci  ras  biotic  fiov. 

19.  iav  6  cvptoc  BiXpap.  The 
usual  formula,  as  in  James  iv. 
15 ;  see  also  Acts  xviii.  21 ; 
Rom.  i.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  The 
same  suspicions  had  been  excited 
of  his  vacillation  or  duplicity  of 
purpose,  which  he  afterwards 
contradicts  in  2  Cor.  i.  15 — 17, 
and  which  now  might  be  revived 
by  the  coming  of  Timotheus  in¬ 
stead  of  himself.  This  therefore 
suddenly  breaks  off  the  affec- 
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tqjv  ire<f>vcri(i)iJt,ev(ov,  aWa  tt/v  Swap.iV  20ow  yap  iv  koyw  rj 
ftacnXeia  tov  Oeov,  a  A.  A.’  cV  Swdp.et. 

and  will  know,  not  the  rword  of  them  which  are  puffed  up, 
20 but  the  power:  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word, 
but  in  power. 


donate  strain  in  which  he  had 
been  addressing  them,  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  introduction  of  the 
J  severe  censure  on  the  incestuous 


Corinthian,  to  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  yvixrofiai  .  .  .  irpyiirri-  * 
roc  (21),  are  a  prelude. 

20.  ov  yap  iv  \oytp.  Comp.  i.  17. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  III.  5 — IV.  20. 

Think  not  because  I  have  confined  myself  to  this  simple  preach¬ 
ing  that  I  am  inferior  to  the  other  teachers,  whose  wisdom  and 
whose  progress  in  Christian  knowledge  you  prize  so  highly. 
All  such  distinctions  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  source 
from  which  alone  they  spring,  namely,  God.  All  such  pro¬ 
gress  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  permanent  importance 
of  the  one  unchangeable  foundation,  namely,  Jesus  Christ; 
nay,  more,  although  it  may  be  truly  valuable,  it  may  also 
be  most  pernicious,  as  well  as  most  perishable ;  its  author 
escaping  because  of  his  own  right  intention,  but  in  itself  lead¬ 
ing  to  fatal  sins, — fatal  both  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
society  and  to  the  safety  of  him  who  perpetrates  them.  All 
such  wisdom  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  Christianity 
which  you  all  possess  in  common.  However  great  your  several 
teachers  may  appear  in  your  eyes,  or  in  their  own,  even  though 
it  be  myself  and  Apollos,  remember  that  you  were  not  made  for 
them,  but  they  for  you  ;  and  not  they  only,  but  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  past,  present,  and  to  come;  if  only  you  bear  in  mind 
that,  as  these  things  depend  on  you,  so  you  depend  on  Christ, 
and  Christ  on  God.  Remember,  also,  that  your  teachers  only 
preach  what  they  have  been  told,  not  what  they  invent;  that, 
whether  you  blame  or  praise  them,  it  is  not  by  your  judgment 
but  by  God's  that  they  must  stand  or  fall.  And  they  too — 
they  and  all  of  you — must  remember  that  their  gifts  are  not 
their  own,  but  Gods.  Great  indeed  are  those  gifts — I  do  not 
deny  it;  and  deep  indeed  in  comparison  is  the  degradation  into 
which  we  the  Apostles  are  sunk.  Yet  even  from  that  degraded 
state  there  is  a  lesson  which  you  might  well  learn, — the  lesson 
of  self-denial  and  humility.  And  this  at  least,  the  lesson  of 
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example,  is  one  which  my  relation  to  you  as  your  founder  well 
entitles  me  to  urge  upon  you,  however  much  in  points  you  may 
he  tempted  to  follow  others.  This  is  the  lesson  which  I  have 
told  Timotheus  to  impress  upon  you,  though  I  shall  also  come 
in  person  to  impress  it  upon  you  by  my  own  presence. 


The  Apostle’s  View  of  the  Relation  of  Teachers  and 
Taugiit. 

The  mere  structure  of  the  argument,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  when  the  taught  are  addressed,  and  when  identifica- 
the  teachers,  is  instructive  ;  as  indicating,  first,  the  £™c^ra 
historical  fact  that  there  was  at  this  early  period  of  the  and 
Apostolic  age  no  marked  distinction  between  these  Disciples, 
two  classes ;  and,  secondly,  the  moral  warning  that  the  sins  of 
party-spirit  are  shared,  although  not  in  equal  degree,  by  the 
leaders  and  the  led.  But  the  dangers  on  which  the  Apostle 
chiefly  dwells  are  those  which  arise  from  an  undue  estimation 
of  the  teachers. 

The  great  stress  laid  throughout,  but  especially  in  iv.  1 — 5 
on  not  overrating  their  spiritual  instructors,  even  Duty  of  in- 
though  they  be  Paul  and  Apollos  themselves,  shows  dependence, 
that  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  Christian’s 
duty  lies  not  in  submission  to  authority,  but  in  questioning  it ; 
that  there  is  a  religious  danger  in  excessive  veneration,  as  well 
as  in  excessive  independence  (see  notes  on  2  Cor.  i.  24). 

The  object  of  the  passage  is  not  to  exalt,  but  to  depreciate 
the  teachers.  They  are  only  the  humblest  servants,  not  the 
representatives,  of  Christ.  They  are  not  in  possession  of  what 
is  denied  to  others.  They  are  not  masters  of  the  secrets  of 
God,  but  only  stewards,  whose  main  duty  is  to  be  accurate  in 
arranging  and  dispensing  what  is  not  their  own,  but  another’s 
property, — only  intrusted  for  a  time  with  what  really  belongs 
to  God  alone,  and  is  revealed  at  His  pleasure  to  His  Church. 

Lastly,  the  whole  of  this  first  division  of  the  Epistle  is  im¬ 
portant  as  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  divisions  Vindica- 
in  the  Christian  Church.  In  it  we  have  a  proof  that  tion  of  the 
it  was  not  merely  the  errors  or  the  hostilities  of  sect 
or  party,  but  the  spirit  itself  of  sect  and  party,  even  charge  of 
when  it  conferred  glory  on  himself,  that  the  Apostle  party-spirit, 
denounced  as  the  sign  of  an  unchristian  or  half-christian  society, 
lie  warned  them  that  not  only  their  sins  and  their  Judaism,  but 
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their  ‘  strifes  ’  and  ‘  divisions  ’  of  whatever  kind,  were  proofs 
that  they  were  ‘carnal  and  walked  ns  men;’  he  ‘transferred 
in  a  figure  to  himself  and  Apollos  ’  all  that  he  would  teach  them 
of  the  evil  of  the  Factions  generally,  in  order  that  they  might 
fully  understand  how  his  language  was  free  from  all  personal 
feeling.  "What  was  deserving  of  condemnation  he  condemned 
‘  for  their  sakes,’  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  found,  whether 
it  made  for  him  or  against  him.  Here  too  we  meet  with  the  most 
express  contradiction  to  the  suspicions  always  natural  to  low 
minds,  that  a  character  which  exercised  so  vast  an  influence 
must  have  been  intent  on  self-exaltation.  He  tells  them  that 
he  ‘  rejoices  that  he  had  baptized  none  of  them,  but  Crispus  and 
Gaius,  lest  any  should  say  that  he  had  baptized  in  his  own 
name ;  ’  he  conjures  them  ‘  so  to  account  of  him,’  not  as  an 
independent  teacher  and  master,  but  merely  as  a  subordinate 
minister  (InrrjpETijv)  to  Christ,’  as  a  humble  ‘  steward’  whose 
only  object  it  was  faithfully  to  expound  ‘  the  secrets  of  God;  ’ 
not  to  think  that  their  favourable  judgment  would  justify  him 
before  God,  but  to  wait  patiently  to  the  end  of  all  things,  for 
‘  then,  ’and  not  before,  ‘  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.’ 
And  here  also  we  see  the  true  secret  of  freedom  from  party- 
spirit,  true  always,  but  in  the  highest  degree  true  of  the  Apo¬ 
stles  ;  when  he  represents  the  nothingness  of  himself  and  all 
other  teachers,  how  wise  soever,  in  comparison  with  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  their  common  cause,  with  the  recollection  that  they 
were  ‘  in  Christ  Jesus,  Who  of  God  was  made  unto  them 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.’ 
‘  All  things  are  yours,’  however  strong  their  outward  contrast, 
‘  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Kephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death  ;  all  are  yours;  for  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ  is  God’s.’ 
These  last  words,  setting  forth  as  they  do  the  distinctness  of 
character  and  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unity  of  objtect  and 
spirit  on  the  other,  sum  up  the  point  of  view  from  which  all 
human  differences,  whether  within  or  without  the  Scriptures, 
ought  to  be  regarded.  These  differences  arc  not  concealed  or 
overlooked;  but  they  are  made  to  enhance  the  greatness  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  The  consciousness  of  great  gifts  and 
actions  (iii.  5 — 10 ;  iv.  7 — 14)  may  be  united  with  a  complete 
dependence  on  a  higher  power  and  wisdom  than  our  own.  The 
consciousness  of  great  imperfection  in  detail,  and  of  great 
difference  of  views  and  characters  (iii.  12 — 15,  22,  23),  need 
not  interfere  with  a  strong  sense  of  practical  unity  and 
sympathy. 


THE  CASE  OF  INCEST. 


THE 

CHARGES  AGAINST  TIIE  CORINTHIANS  (continued). 
The  Case  of  Incest. 


From  the  subject  of  Tiie  Factions  the  Apostle  passes  to  the 
second  piece  of  intelligence  brought  to  him  at  Ephesus  ( appa¬ 
rently  not  by  the  household  of  Chloe,  but  by  popular  rumour), 
namely,  that  there  was  in  the  Corinthian  Church  a  free  indul¬ 
gence  of  heathen  sensuality,  and  in  particular  one  flagrant  case 
of  Incest,  in  which  the  whole  society  had  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance.  This,  practically  speaking,  forms  the  crisis  of 
the  whole  Epistle.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  burst  of  the  storm, 
the  mutterings  of  which,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  had  already 
been  heard  in  the  earlier  chapters  (iii.  16;  iv.  5,  20,  21),  and 
of  which  the  echoes  are  still  discernible,  not  only  in  this  Epistle 
(vii.  2;  x.  8,  22;  xv.  33),  but  also  in  the  Second  Epistle,  the 
first  half  of  which  (chapters  i.  to  vii.)  is  nothing  less  than  an 
endeavour  to  allay  the  excitement  and  confusion  created  by 
this  severe  remonstrance. 

But  the  Apostle,  in  rebuking  this  one  crime,  is  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  question  of  The  Intercourse  of  Christians 
with  the  Heathen  World  ;  and  hence  arise  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  section. 
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21  Tl  Oekere;  iv  pd/38w  ekOw  npos  vpas,  rj  iv  dyanj] 
nvevpari  re  a  npavTTjTOS ;  V. 1  cairns  aKoverai  iv  vp.lv  nopveia, 
Kal  rot avTT)  nopveia  t/tis  ovSe  iv  tois  edvecriv,  b  ware  ywalKa 
Twa  tov  narpos  e\etv.  2  Kal  vpel?  ne<f>vat.w  pivot.  iare  Kal 
ovyl  pakkov  inevdijaare,  Iva c  apOrj  iK  pierov  vpwv  6  to  epyov 
tovto  noiTjcra'i ;  3iyw  pev  yap  ianwv  ra >  crw part,  napwv  Be 
tw  7 Tvevpan,  17817  tceVpitca  ws  napwv  top  ovtcds  tovto  Karep- 

*  Tpa^T7;T0i.  b  Add  ovofidfrrai.  c  d  &>s  kndtv. 

21  What  will  ye  ?  rAm  I  to  come'  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in 

1  love,  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?  v.  It  is  reported  rcertainly  that 
there  is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not 
oX  reven  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father’s 

2  wife.  And  ‘are  yd  puffed  up  ?  and  rdid  not  rather  mourn', 
that  he  that  rdid  this  deed  might  be  taken  aw  ay  from  among 

a  you?  For  I  verily  0>i  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  judged  already  as  though  I  were  present  him  that  so 


21.  iv  paGoip.  The  word  is  used 
in  reference  to  verse  6,  ‘  Shall  I 
come  to  you  as  a  stem  master,  or 
as  a  gentle  father  ?  ’  It  may  per¬ 
haps  allude  to  the  flagellation  in 
the  synagogue  which  succeeded 
to  the  first  admonition  by  words. 
‘  They  chastise  him  first  with 
words,  then  with  the  rod,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dcut.  xxi.  18.  (See 
Schbttgen  ad  loc.~) 

V.  1.  S\oi c  merely  adds  force 
to  the  assertion  (compare  Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  4,  5,  oAwc  ovpGalvuv  av- 
ayKri).  ‘  There  is  absolutely  re¬ 
ported  to  be,’  &c.  Compare  vi.  7  ; 
xv.  29  ;  Matt.  v.  34. 

amvcrai  iv  vpiv,  ‘is  reported 
as  existing  amongst  you.’ 

roiavrij  ....  &  art,  1  of  such 
a  kind  as  that  a  father’s  wife 
should  be  the  person.’  Such 
cases,  though  not  absolutely  un¬ 
known  in  Roman  society,  were 
regarded  with  horror.  Comp. 
Cicero,  Pro  Cluentio,  5,  G  :  ‘  Nu- 
bit  genero  socrus,  nullis  auspiciis, 


nullis  auctoribus,  funestis  omini- 
bus  omnium  omnibus.  O  mulieris 
scelus  incredibile,  et  prajter  hanc 
unam  in  omni  vita  inauditum.’ 
In  this  case  the  father  was  still 
alive;  compare  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

y vvatKa  tov  irarpoQ.  The  usual 
Hebrew  expression  for  ‘  step¬ 
mother,’  see  Levit.  xviii.  8,  and 
the  Rabbinical  quotations  in 
Lightfoot  ad  loc.  From  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  all  notice  of  the  woman, 
it  would  seem  that  she  was  not  a 
Christian.  That  it  was  a  mar¬ 
riage,  and  not  merely  a  concu¬ 
binage,  is  evident  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  so  describe  it,  e\tiv — 
7roo'/ff«c — Kanpyaaaptvnv. 

2.  Possibly  a  question,  as  in 
the  Syriac  version  and  Greek 
Fathers.  The  sense  is  the  same. 

3.  yap,  ‘and  he  must  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  I  at  least,  whatever 
you  may  do,  have  determined,’ 
&c. 

ovruc,  ‘  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,’  as  in  John  iv.  6. 


TIIE  CASE  OP  INCEST. 
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ya.cniix.evov,  *iv  tw  ovopaTi  tov  xvplov  \Jjpoxv]  ’ Irjcrov  a  crvv- 
ayOevTuiv  vpmv  xai  row  ipov  nvevpaTos  crvv  rfj  Swa/iei  tov 
icvpCov  [rjpcov]  'Irjcrovb  ^irapaSovvai. tov  toiovtov  tq>  crarava 
eis  okeOpov  ttjs  crap/cos,  Iva  to  irvevpa  cruOrj  iv  Trj  rjpepa  tov 

»  Add  xPtffT°v-  b  Add  xPl(TTOv- 

+ 'wrought  this,  0  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  ye 
and  my  spirit  are  gathered  together  with  the  power  of  our 
5  Lord  Jesus,  ox  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 


the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  ’ 
apparently  the  formula  which  was 

avvaxOtvTU v  vfiwv.  As  here, 
so  in  Clem.  Rom.  I.  c.  44,  the 
rulers  of  the  early  Corinthian 
Church  are  described  as  having 
been  appointed  ‘  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  whole  Church’ 
((rui'tvSokijadaije  rrjq  tkkXijmac  ira- 

kui  TOV  ifXOV  TTVtVfiaTOQ,  ‘by 

a  perpetual  inter-communion  of 
spirit  ’  (comp.  xvi.  1 8  ;  Col.  ii.  5  ; 
and  2  Kings  v.  26). 

avv  rij  cwafiet,  ‘  with  the  help 
of  Ilis  power  present  with  the 
Christian  assembly,’  as  promised 
Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  xxviii.  20. 

wapabovvat,  k.  t.  ‘  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  powers 
nnco'  to  °f  ev>V  from  whom  all 
Satan.  evil,  whether  moral  or 
physical,  is  derived ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs,  and 
of  the  woman  ‘  whom  Satan  had 
bound  these  eighteen  years  ’ 
(Luke  xiii.  1 6),  and  the  1  thorn  in 
the  flesh  ’  sent  by  the  1  angel  of 
Satan  ’  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Cf.  it ap- 
eSivKa  rib  aaravq.,  1  Tim.  i.  20 ; 
wapabibupt  ooi  avrov,  Job  ii.  6. 
(So  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
quoted  on  this  passage  by  Wet- 
stem  and  Lightfoot,  the  ‘  deli¬ 
verance  ’  of  Job  to  Satan  is  fre¬ 


quently  spoken  of,  and  Solomon 
‘  delivers  ’  two  Cushites  to  Sa¬ 
tan,  who  carries  them  to  Luz, 
where  they  die.)  The  fact,  that 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  excom¬ 
munication  in  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies  this  phrase  does  not  occur, 
indicates  that  it  was  regarded  as 
descriptive  of  a  power  which  had 
become  extinct.  (See  Bingham’s 
Ant.  xvi.  c.  ii.  §  15.) 

ti’s  b\ct)po v  rt)Q  irapt-ce,  1  to  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh.’  (1) 
Some  physical  evil  is  implied — - 
probably  sickness  or  death  of  the 
offender.  This  evil  may  be  viewed 
either  as  the  indirect  result  of 
his  removal  from  the  Christian 
society,  and  so  becoming  the  prey 
of  Satan,  the  lord  of  the  heathen 
world  (compare  1  Thess.  ii.  18) ; 
or,  more  probably,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Apostle’s  sentence. 
Compare  the  case  of  Ananias 
(Acts  v.  5 — 10)  and  Elymas  (Acts 
xiii.  8 — 11),  and  the  general  in¬ 
tention  of  Matt.  xvi.  19  ;  xviii. 
19;  John  xx.  23.  A  similar 
connexion  of  sickness  and  death 
with  moral  evil,  or  with  a  moral 
purpose,  is  implied  in  xi.  30  ;  2 
Cor.  xii.  7,  9.  (2)  The  object  of 
the  infliction  was  not  penal,  so 
much  as  remedial  (iva  to  itvf.vpa 
erivOij).  Compare  the  parallel 
passage,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  ‘  that  they 
may  learn  not  to  blaspheme.’ 
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Kvp[ov[*r)fLa>v'Ir)<Tov  ^pitrrou].  °oii  koXov  to  Kavyrjpavputv. 
ovk  otSare  on  piKpa  £,vpr)  oXov  to  <f>vpapa  tpp.o'i;  7eV/ca- 

•  Omit  tin&y  and  x/w tov. 

6  of  ,our  Lord  Jesus  x  Christ.  Your  rboasting  is  not  good. 
Know  yc  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 


Tims  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in 
iii.  15,  namely,  that  the  offender 
shall  through  present  suffering  be 
saved  at  the  last.  Compare  for 
the  whole  passage  Job  i.  6 — ii.  10. 
The  interpretation  of  Tertullian 
and  Ambrose,  ‘  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  destroyed  in  order 
that  the  Church  may  be  saved,’ 
is  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
writers,  but  has  no  foundation 
either  in  the  actual  words,  or  in 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Apostle. 

C,  7.  ov  kciXov  to  Kavyjifia, 

‘  you  have  no  right  to  boast  of 
your  gifts,  and  of  your  spiritual 
perfection,  whilst  this  sin  remains 
amongst  you  unrcproved ;  ’  al¬ 
luding,  perhaps,  to  expressions  in 
their  letter  to  him. 

ovk  oicure,  ‘  is  it  that  you  do 
not  know  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump  7  ’  The 
expression  seems  to  be  proverbial, 
inasmuch  as  it  occurs  again  in 
Gal.  v.  9  ;  and  the  same  image  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  leaven,  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  growth  of  great  results 
from  small  beginnings,  is  the 
groundwork  of  Matt.  xiii.  33. 
The  sense  is  the  same  as  in  xv. 
33,  where  the  precept  is,  as  here, 
confirmed  through  a  proverbial 
saying.  There  may  have  been  a 
classical  proverb  to  this  effect,  as 
Plutarch  speaks  of  the  flamen  of 
Jupiter  abstaining  from  leaven  on 
account  of  its  deleterious ’effect  on 
the  whole  lump  (Qu.  Rom.  114 
—118,  162—170).  The  Rabbis 
compare  concupiscence  to  lea¬ 
ven,  because  a  little  comipls  the 


whole  man.  Such  is  also  the 
force  of  Matt.  xvi.  6,  12  :  ‘  Be¬ 
ware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees.’  But  the  mention  of  leaven 
suggests  to  him  the  further  image 
of  the  Jewish  passover.  It  is  as 
though  he  said,  ‘  You  know  the 
scene ;  you  know  how,  when  the 
lamb  is  killed,  every  particle  of 
leaven  is  removed  from  every 
household;  every  morsel  of  food 
eaten,  every  drop  drunk  in  that 
feast,  is  taken  in  its  natural  state. 
This  is  the  true  figure  of  your  con¬ 
dition.  You  are  the  chosen  people, 
delivered  from  bondage,  you  are 
called  to  begin  a  new  life,  you  have 
had  the  lamb  slain  for  you  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  in  you  corresponds  to  the 
literal  leaven,  must  be  utterly 
cast  out;  the  perpetual  Passover 
to  which  we  are  called  must  be 
celebrated,  like  theirs,  unconta- 
minated  by  any  corrupting  infiu- 

The  allusion  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Epistle  was  written, 
apparently  (xvi.  8),  a  short  time 
before  Pentecost,  and  therefore 
with  the  scenes  of  the  Pass- 
over,  either  present  or  recent,  in 
his  thoughts. 

MS.  D.  reads  SoXol  for  (vfiol. 

itckaHaparc,  ‘  cleanse  out.’  A 
strong  expression  to  denote  the 
complete  removal  of  leaven  en¬ 
joined  in  Exod.  xii.  15  ;  The  Pass- 
and  carried  out  in  later  over, 
times  with  such  extreme  puncti¬ 
liousness,  that  on  the  fourteenth 


THE  CASE  OP  INCEST. 


Odpare  tt)v  TraXaidv  tpfirjV,  Iva  r/re  veov  <f>vpap a,  KaOdts  icrre 
a£vp.oc  Kal  yap  to  irdcrya.  *r)pd>v  ctvOt]  ^oicttos.  8<2crre 

•  tnrcp  Tjpvi/  iOvdij. 

1  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened:  for  ‘our  passover  ralso  was 
8  sacrificed,  °*  even  Christ.  Therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast, 


day,  they  searched  with  candles 
even  into  the  darkest  holes  and 
corners,  to  see  whether  any  re¬ 
mained.  (See  Chrysostom  ad  loc ., 
and  the  quotations  from  the  Rab¬ 
binical  rubrics  in  Lightfoot,  i. 
953.)  This  practice  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  among  the  Jews 
of  modem  Poland,  extends  to  the 
removal  of  all  fermented  liquor  of 
every  kind.  For  the  early  use  of 
the  Apostle’s  metaphor,  see  Ign. 
ad  Magn.  10  (whether  genuine 
or  not)  :  '  YirtplhaOt  ovv  t>)v  kuki)v 

tier  a  cm  r,  ial  ptTafiaWeo&e  cit  riav 
Kvpnv  xi'ipiToi;.  Also  Justin.  Dia. 
c.  Tryph  :  A io  Kal  peril  rite  t?rra 
iipipac  roil'  aivpofayiiov  viav  fv- 

pi'iyyetKe,  tovtcotiv,  aWuiv  tpyuiy 

<pau\idy  n/v  pipyaiv. 

'iva  i }re  viov  fvpapa,  '  th.at 
you  may  be  practically  what  you 
are  theoretically ;  that,  as  you  are 
ideally  without  leaven,  so  you 
may  be  actually  a  new  regene¬ 
rate  society.’  Comp.  Gal.  v.  25 ; 
Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

rrn\amv — viov.  The  words  are 
used  emphatically  to  indicate  the 
new  state  of  existence  to  which 
Christians  were  called,  as  the 
Israelites  of  old  at  the  Exodus. 

1  All  things  are  become  new,’ 

2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Rev.  xxi.  5. 

Kal  yap ,  1  and  you  are  bound 
to  be  free  from  corruption  ;  for  in 
another  respect,  in  addition  to  the 


new  life  to  which  you  are  called, 
there  is  a  parallel  between  you 
and  the  Israelites, — in  the  Pass- 

to  iraaya  is  used  both  for  the 
Feast,  and  also,  as  here,  for  the 
Paschal  Lamb.  (See  Exod.  xii. 
21;  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  19;  Mark 
xiv.  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  7  ;  SWiv, 

Qayeir,  tToiptfav,  to  tu erxa.) 

vwip  lipiov,  ‘  for  us,’  is  omitted 
in  A.  B.  C*.  D.  E.  F.  G.  The 
whole  stress,  therefore,  is  on  the 
act  of  dying :  .  ‘  In  the  ancient 
slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  our 
Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  ;  for  that 
Lamb  was  Christ.’  Compare 
x.  4,  ‘  “  The”  rock  was  Christ;’ 
2  Cor.  iii.  17,  ‘The  Lord  is 
“  the  ”  Spirit.’ 

The  word  9u<r,7t  is  applied  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  Heb.  ix. 
2G  ;  x.  12.  Iu  the  verb  — 
which  only  occurs  here  with  that 
application — it  is  dificult  to  say 
how  far  the  distinct  idea  of  1  sa¬ 
crifice  in  honour  of  God  ’  (as  in 
Acts  xiv.  13,  18)  is  brought  out, 
or  how  far  it  is  used  merely  in 
the  general  sense  of  ‘  slay  ’  (as 
in  Acts  x.  13 ;  xi.  7  ;  Matt.  xxii. 
4  ;  Luke  xv.  23  ;  John  x.  10). 
In  the  parallel  places,  Rev.  v. 
6,  12,  the  expression  used  is 
the  general  word  1  slain,’  or 
‘wounded’  {ia^aypivov). 

The  context  points  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  ‘  lamb  without  ble¬ 
mish'  (Exod.  xii.  5)  :  He  ye  pure, 
even  as  lie  is  pure.  Another 
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iopTa&pev  pt)  iv  t,vpr)  nakaia,  prfde  iv  tvPJ)  xaKia<s  kcli 
novrjpias,  a\\’  iv  a£v/xois  tlkiKpiveias  Kal  aXijdeias. 

s“Eypa\fia  vp.lv  iv  rrj  imcrTokfj,  pr/  avvavapiyvvcrOai  irop- 

not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth. 


9  I  wrote  unto  you  in  'the 

resemblance,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  overlooked,  was  that 
the  Paschal  Lamb  (as  still  in  the 
Samaritan  sacrifice)  was  roasted 
on  a  cruciform  spit. 

8.  ioprafafitv,  ‘let  us  keep 
the  feast,’  i.e.  the  perennial  feast 
(without  any  especial  reference 
to  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  or  the  Christian 
Easter).  Well  expressed  by  Chry¬ 
sostom,  ad  loc. 

a Zifiois  agrees  with  uprotg. 
likiKpivtiae,  ‘transparent  since¬ 
rity.’  aXrideiac,  ‘  truthfulness.’ 
One  would  rather  have  expected 
some  antithesis  (not  to  falsehood, 
but)  to  impurity.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  particular  case  of  the 
incestuous  person  had  passed  out 
of  the  Apostle’s  thoughts,  and 
he  were  referring  here  rather 
to  the  insincerity  of  their  claims 
to  spiritual  perfection,  as  in 

9.  It  has  been  often  contended 

that  the  words  ‘  I  wrote 
' 1  WTote  to  you  in  “  the  ”  Epistle  ’ 

rsr  (iwa  v-  -  tv  -- 

Epistle.'  must  refer  to  a 

previous  epistle,  contain¬ 
ing  the  command  here  referred  to ; 
as  a  like  phrase  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8 
evidently  refers  back  to  the  First 
Epistle.  Against  this  must  be 
urged :  (1)  That  there  is  no 

other  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  epistle,  unless  it  be  in 
the  manifestly  spurious  one  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Armenian  Church. 


epistle,  not  to  ‘‘keep  company  1 

(2)  That  the  whole  manner  of 
introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Incest  (especially  in  verses  1,  6, 
7)  is  unlike  what  might  have 
been  expected,  had  he  already 
mentioned  this  or  a  kindred  sub¬ 
ject.  (3)  That  vvv  Si  in  verse 
II  is  in  reference  (not  to  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  former  Epistle,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  been 
vvv  Si  ypaipoi,  but)  to  the  meaning 
which  he  now  puts  on  what  lie 
has  just  written.  (4)  The  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  phrases  Ei-  rij  iirtaroky 
and  ’iypcnpa  to  the  present  Epistle 
(as  in  the  similar  application  of 
the  words  in  Rom.  xvi.  22 ;  1 
Thess.  v.  27;  Col.  iv.  16  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  15),  may  be  partially  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  of  the  amanuensis, 
who  might  regard  the  whole  let¬ 
ter  which  he  was  transcribing 
as  ‘  the  Epistle,’  distinct  from 
himself.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed  that  all  these 
passages,  except  1  Cor.  ix.  15, 
occurring  at  the  end  of  the  Epi¬ 
stles  to  which  they  refer,  are  in 
some  measure  distinct  from  the 
Epistles  themselves ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  accounts  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  very  un¬ 
usual  mode  of  expression.  Hence 
when  the  same  expression  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  Epistle,  we 
are  doubly  compelled  to  suppose 
that  some  break  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  argument. 
Such  a  pause  may  have  taken 
place  at  this  point,  from  the  in- 
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i-ots-  10*ovTrdvTa><;  Toi<;ir6pvoL<;  tov  Koapov  tovtov  r/  rot?  7r\e- 
ovekto. is  6  koX  apnatjiv  t)  eiSaiXoXaT^ais,  ettel  cd)(j>eikeTe  apa 

a  Add  fcaf.  b  <  for  km.  e  ot^Aere. 

i.o  with  fornicators  :  ox  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this 
world  or  with  the  covetous  Aand  extortioners  or  0  idolaters. 


troduction  of  some  such  addition 
or  after-thought,  as  was  not  un¬ 
natural  from  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  which  (as  we  see  from 
the  Second  Epistle)  the  Apostle 
attached  to  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  directions  on  this  es¬ 
pecial  point. 

He  may  be  conceived  as  re¬ 
turning  to  the  argument  in  this 
passage,  perceiving  that  it  was 
necessary  to  correct  the  too  ge¬ 
neral  inference  which  might  be 
drawn  from  his  previous  words. 
In  this  case,  the  sense  would  be  : 

‘  In  what  I  just  wrote  to  you  in 
my  Epistle,  I  laid  down  a  general 
command  (v.  6 — 8) ;  as  it  is, 
what  I  really  meant  by  writing 
to  you  was  a  command  not  to 
associate  with  sinners  who  are 
Christians.  It  might  be  asked 
further  whether  there  are  not 
indications  that  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage  (v.  9 — vi.  8)  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  distinct  note  or  inser¬ 
tion  *,  a  postscript  not  merely  to 
v.  6 — 8,  but  to  v.  6 — 8  and  vi. 
9-20.  For: 

(1)  Whereas  vi.  1 — 8  is  evi¬ 
dently  attached,  at  least  by  verbal 
associations,  to  v.  9 — 13 ;  yet  vi. 
9 — 20  joins  on  naturally  to  v.  8, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  Law¬ 
suits  (with  one  exception,  which 
shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  at 
the  beginning  of  vi.  9). 

(2)  Although  the  general  com¬ 
mand  alluded  to  in  v.  9 — 11  may 


be  found  in  the  substance  of  v. 
6 — 8,  it  would  certainly  be  more 
appropriate  if  it  could  be  referred 
to  vi.  9,  10. 

(3)  Similar  corrections  or  di¬ 
gressions  may  be  noticed  in  a 
smaller  degree  in  other  passages, 
particularly  xv.  21 — 28  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  14-vii.  1;  Rom.  xvi.  17— 
20.  (Compare  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Liv.  iv.  20,  called  by 
Niebuhr — Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p. 
456 — the  only  instance  of  a  note 
in  any  ancient  author.) 

This  question,  however,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  general 
consideration  of  the  passage,  from 
which,  on  any  hypothesis,  v. 
9 — 13  must  be  regarded  as  a  di¬ 
gression,  growing  out  of  v.  6 — 8, 
whilst  vi.  1 — 8  grows  in  like 
manner  out  of  v.  12,  13,  and  vi. 
9 — 20  is  a  return  to  the  general 
subject  of  v.  1 — 8. 

10.  ov  irdrroic,  ‘  not  in  every 


rou  Koafiov  tovtov,  ‘  the  hea¬ 
then  world.’ 


ir\toveKrats,  properly  1  avari¬ 
cious,’  or  ‘  grasping.’  ^(w4kt^ 
This  is  its  general 
sense  both  in  classical  authors 
and  in  the  LXX. ;  and  so  it  is 
used  in  2  Cor.  ii.  11  ;  vii.  2  ;  ix. 


5;  xii.  17,  18;  Luke  xii.  15; 
2  Pet.  ii.  14  ;  probably  Mark  vii. 
22 ;  Rom.  i.  29.  But  in  all  the 
other  places  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.— Eph.  iv.  19  ;  v.  3, 


*  This  has  been  already  conjectured  by  two  Englishmen, — J.  Edwards 
(quoted  in  Ileydenreich),  and  Dr.  Arnold  (MS.  notes). 
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ck  tov  KOCTfLOv  (£(\0eiv.  n,vvv  8c  cypaxpa  vpiv  /it)  crvvava- 
plywcrOai,  cav  tis  a8c\<f>os  6vop.a{pp,ei'o<;  fj  nopvos  rj  nXco- 


n  for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now  I 
r  wrote  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  one  that  is  called 


5  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5  j 

iv.  6  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  3 — ( irXiovetta , 
irXeovta-iui) —  it  is  most  natu¬ 
rally,  in  some  passages  almost 
necessarily,  interpreted  as  ‘  sen¬ 
suality.’  In  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  and  in  vi.  10,  either 
sense  will  suit  the  context,  the 
ordinary  sense  best  agreeing  with 
the  juxtaposition  of  apira£i  and 
of  sXirrat,  the  extraordinary 
sense  best  agreeing  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  context.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  ‘  sensuality  ’  (if 
that  be  here  intended)  may  be 
either :  (1)  From  the  general 
sense  of  ‘  self-indulgence,’  as  in 
English  the  word  1  greed,’  an¬ 
ciently  used  for  1  covetousness,’ 
has,  in  its  later  form  of  ‘  greedi¬ 
ness,’  passed  off  into  the  sense  of 
‘  gluttony.’  Comp,  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘  covet '  in  the  two  clauses 
of  the  Tenth  Commandment,  as 
applied  both  to  the  ‘wife’  and 
the  ‘  house  ’  of  our  neighbour ; 
especially  if  Augustine’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  Commandment  be 
adopted.  Or  (2)  it  may  be  from 
some  accidental  connexion  of  the 
word  wXeovc(ta  with  1  idolatry ;’ 
whence  its  use  for  the  sensu¬ 
ality  which  so  often  accompa¬ 
nied  idolatry.  This  last  view 
is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  UV3  (which  usually 
means,  and  is  translated,  ‘cove¬ 
tousness’  or  ‘rapine’)  in  Ps. 
cxix.  36,  ‘  Incline  my  heart 

unto  thy  testimonies,  and  not  to 
covetousness ;  ’  where  the  con¬ 
text  would  rather  require  the 


sense  of  ‘  idolatry,'  as  in  verse  37. 
This  connexion  of  thought  also 
appears  in  Col.  iii.  5  :  irXtove- 

(lav,  i/nc  ioTiv  ttSioXoXaTpeia. 

api rat,  ‘  plunderer.’  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  why  this  crime  - 
should  have  been  intro-  " 
duced  into  an  enumeration  which 
concerns  sins  of  sensuality.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  is  suggested  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  meaning  of  wXeoftKraic,  to 
which  word  in  A.  B.  C.  D1.  F.  G. 
it  is  joined  not  by  >;  (Rec.  T.), 
but  by  sat,  which  would  make 
the  connexion  between  the  words 


tteuiXoXarpTic.  This,  as  Grotius 
observes,  is  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  word,  eioui-  Tpvs' 
Xov  is  used  as  the  expression  for 
‘  false  gods  ’  by  the  LXX.  but 
this  compound  never.  In  its 
etymological  sense,  which  has 
been  followed  in  all  the  European 
languages  into  which  it  has 
passed,  it  signifies  a  ‘  worshipper 
of  images,’  or  of  ‘  false  divinities.’ 
But  in  the  New  Testament,  this, 
although  part,  is  never  the  whole 
of  its  meaning.  In  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  where  elStoXoXarpeia  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  either  implied  or  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  it  relates  to 
the  sin,  not  of  worshipping  a  false 
god,  but  of  sensuality,  by  which 
the  act  of  false  worship  was 
so  frequently  accompanied,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Corinth  :  thus,  in  x.  7 
this  explanation  of  it  is  given 
from  the  words  in  Exodus,  which 
refer,  not  to  the  worship,  but  to 
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veKTT) <s  rj  eiSmXoX.aiyM/s  rj  koCSopos  rj  peOvcros  rj  apnag,  tqj 
tolovto)  prj Se  (rvvecr0ieu>.  ,2ti  -yap  pou  “rows  efco  Kplvtiv  ■ 

•  Hal  roils  cfw. 


a  brother  be  a  fornicator  or  covetous  or  an  idolater  or  a  railer 
or  a  drunkard  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  an  one  no  not 
to  eat.  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  0K  that  are 


the  licentious  rites ;  in  Eph.  v.  5 ; 
Col.  iii.  5,  it  is  explained  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  nXtovtKrrit,  which 
in  those  places,  as  here  also,  is 
probably  used,  not  for  ‘  covetous,’ 
but  for  ‘  sensual.’  That  such  is 
the  meaning  of  it  in  this  passage 
is  also  almost  required  by  the 
fact  that,  though  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  a  professed  Christian 
(aceXfot;  ovopatbjitvos)  should  be 
guilty  of  sensuality,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  he  should  be 
a  professed  heathen;  and  the 
word  elBuXoXarpijc,  if  taken  lite¬ 
rally,  could  hardly  signify  less 
than  this. 

inti  inptIXtTt  dpn,  1  else  you 
must  come  out  from  the  society 
of  heathens,  which  you  cannot 
do.’  This  implies  that  ‘  the 
world  ’  here  signifies  not  so  much 
1  the  world  ’  in  its  darker  sense,  as 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  society  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  till 
the  great  dissolution,  moral  and 
physical,  brought  into  that  society 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  that  the  idea 
here  impressed  upon  the  Christian 
mind  began  to  give  way.  Down 
to  that  time  the  world  of  the 
Empire,  although  contaminated 
by  much  evil,  was  regarded  as  the 
imperishable  framework  under 
shelter  of  which  the  Christian 
found  his  appointed  home.  See 
Tertullian  passim. 

11.  rue  Sc,  ‘but  as  it  is.’  Comp. 
Rom.  iii.  21. 


eypaipa.  ‘  The  meaning  of 
what  I  wrote  was,’  &c. 

6vapa£6fitvos,  to  be  taken,  not 
with  iropvoQ,  but  with  aStXij>6c. 
XoiSopoc.  See  note  to  vi.  10. 
avvtaOUiv ,  ‘  to  eat  together,’ 
i.  e.  in  common  meals. 

12.  yap,  ‘ 1  make  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  my  command,  for  ’  &c. 

roue  till).  Col.  iv.  5  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  12.  It  was  the  usual  Jewish 
phrase  for  heathens ;  see  Light- 
foot  on  Mark  iv.  11. 

The  punctuation  may  be  very 
differently  arranged :  (1)  ov\i '. 

b  Scos  Kpivti.  ‘  What  have  I  to 
do  with  judging  those  that  are 
without  ?  No  :  it  is  these  who 
are  within  that  ye  must  judge  ; 
and  those  who  are  without  God 
judges.’  In  Romaic,  ‘  no  '  is  the 
universal  meaning  of  ov\i. 

Or  (2)aquestion  atrpircrc.  ‘Is 
it  not  those  within  that  you  are  to 
judge  ?  the  rest  God  will  judge.’ 
Or  (3)  a  question  at  Kpivti.  1  Is 
it  not  that  you  must  judge  those 
within,  but  that  God  will  judge 
those  without  ?  ’  The  3rd  is  the 
most  natural;  the  sense  is  the 
same  in  all. 

The  difference  between  Kptvet 
(‘judges’)  and  Kpivti  (‘will 
judge’)  does  not  affect  the  sense. 
The  Versions  (by  which  alone,  in 
the  absence  of  accents,  we  can  be 
guided)  incline  to  Kpivti. 

IZapart  tov  novripbv  is  the  usual 
formula  for  punishment  on  great 
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ou^i  tows  ecriD  vp,ets  KpCvere,  'Vows  Se  ££o>  6  #eos  *  Kpivei ; 
e£apaTe  toi>  novr/pov  vpmv  avratv. 

b  Kfilm.  Kal  {(aptirt. 

13 without?  ‘do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within,  but  them 
that  are  without  God  will  judge?  oA  put  away  from  among 
yourselves  the  wicked  person. 

crimes,  see  Deut.  xiii.  5  ;  xvii.  7 ;  you.’  The  reading  of  kcli  lEapetre 

xxiv.  7,  &c.  Also  2  Kings  xxiii.  is  probably  from  Deut.  xvii.  7, 

24.  Theodoret  and  Augustine  xxi.21,  &c.  (LXX.) :  ml  i^apcic 

read  rd  voytipoy,  and  interpret  it,  Toy  iroyripov  t£  vpbiv  uvrwy. 

‘  Put  away  evil  from  amongst 
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DIGRESSION  ON  THE  LAWSUITS. 
Chap.  VI.  1—8. 


The  connexion  of  this  paragraph  with  the  preceding  seems 
to  be,  ‘  As  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  judg-  Judgment 
ing  the  heathen,  so  we  ought  not  to  go  to  law  of  Jews 
before  them,  or  suffer  them  to  judge  us.’  This  ^sC^rls' 
question  was  not  new.  It  was  held  unlawful  Heathen 
amongst  the  Jews  for  any  Jew  to  bring  a  law-  eourts- 
suit  against  his  countryman  before  a  Gentile  judge,  on  the 
ground  that  in  Ex.  xxi.  1  it  is  commanded :  ‘  These  are  the 
judgments  which  thou  shalt  set  before  ’■ — not  the  Gentiles, 
but  ‘them’ — the  Jews.  ‘If  any  one  brings  the  judgments 
of  Israel  before  the  Gentiles,  he  profanes  the  name  of  God,  and 
honours  the  name  of  an  idol.  They  who  so  do  give  occasion 
to  the  strangers  to  say,  ‘  See  how  harmonious  are  they  who 
worship  one  God.’  ” 1  This  right  of  settling  their  own  disputes 
was  conceded  to  them  by  the  Romans  ;s  and  hence  the  speech 
of  Gallio  to  the  Jews  who  attacked  St.  Paul.3  In  the  first 
beginning  of  Christianity,  when  the  Christians  were  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and  when  they  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  having  succeeded  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  same  rule  would  naturally  be  held  to  apply.  The 
existence  of  separate  courtsfor  the  disputes  of  Christians  amongst 
themselves,  is  implied  in  this  passage.  The  Apostolic  Con¬ 
stitutions4  and  the  Clementines,3  in  language  evidently  founded 
upon  this  text,  imply  the  existence  of  such  courts  at  the  time 
when  those  works  were  compiled,  i.  e.  apparently  about  A.  D. 
150.  In  one  passage,6  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows :  ‘  Let  your  courts  (Siicao-Tqpia)  take  place 

on  the  second  day  of  the  week  (Sevrtpa  oa/3/3aTav),  in  order 
that  if  a  reply  be  put  in  to  your  decision,  by  having  leisure 
(aSeiav)  till  the  Saturday  (<7a/3/3arot>)  you  may  be  able  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  reply,  and  reconcile  the  opponents  on  the  Sunday 
(els  tt)v  Kvpiatcrjv).  Now  let  there  be  present  at  the  court 


1  See  Wetstein  and  Schottgen  ad 
h.  loo. 

2  Joseph.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  17 ;  XVI. 

3  Acts  xviii.  14, 15. 


4  II.  4,  5,  46,  47. 

5  Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jacob.  10  Epist. 
s.  146. 

4  Apost.  Const.  II.  47. 


SG  FIRST  EPISTLE. 

both  the  deacons  and  the  presbyters,  judging  without  respect 
of  persons,  as  men  of  God,  with  justice.  When  then  both 
the  persons  (npocrdnroiv)  have  appeared,  as  the  law  also  directs, 
they  who  have  the  quarrel  shall  both  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
court  ( KpiTTjpia >) ;  and  when  you  have  heard  them,  give  your 
votes  with  a  scrupulous  conscience,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
both  friends  before  the  decision  of  the  bishops,  lest  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  offender  should  go  out  over  the  earth.’ 1  The 
difficulty  only  arose  when  both  the  parties  were  Christians; 
when  one  of  them  was  a  heathen,  then  it  was  thought  lawful 
to  prosecute  before  a  heathen  tribunal :  hence  the  story  of  St. 
Julitta,  who  prosecuted  a  pagan  for  theft,  but  refused  to  go  on 
with  the  trial,  when  the  magistrates  insisted  on  her  renunciation 
of  Christianity.2 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  the  same 
controversy  which  in  a  mixed  society  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  ran  through  so  many  other  departments  of  human 
life,  should  be  felt  here  also ;  and  that  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  should  still  flush  to  carry  on  their  litigations  in  the  same 
courts  to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed,  and  to 
indulge  the  same  litigious  spirit  which  had  characterised  the 
Greek  nation  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  downwards.  But 
in  fl’hatever  way  this  tendency  may  have  originated,  the  Apostle, 
in  his  attack  upon  it,  treats  it  altogether  irrespectively  of  any 
previous  Jewish  or  Gentile  custom,  and  condemns  it  solely  on 
the  ground  of  the  low  view  which  it  implied  of  the  greatness 
of  a  Christian’s  privileges,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bond  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

1  See  Heydenreich  on  1  Cor.  vi.  1  for  all  these  passages  nt  length. 

3  Basil,  Horn.  6,  in  Estius  ad  h.  1. 
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The  Lawsuits. 

VI.  1  roXpa  ns  v/xatv  it  pay  pa  eyoiv  irpbs  tov  eTepov,  xpive- 
cr0ai  eirl  tcov  dSuccoi'  xal  ot^i  eiri  rw  aylcov;  2rf  ovk  oiSare 
on  oi  ayioi  tov  xocrpov  xpivovcn ;  xal  el  iv  vplv  xplverai 

*  Om.  if. 


1  Dares  one  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another,  rto 
be  judged'  before  the  runrighteous  and  not  before  the  saints  ? 

2  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  and  if 
the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 


VI.  1.  ro\p<f,  ‘  Can  any  one  en¬ 
dure  ?  ’  Bengel :  ‘  Grandi  verbo 
notatur  Itusa  majeslas  Christia- 

Kpivtadai  =  (  go  to  law.’  So 
Matt.  v.  40. 

2.  >)  ovk  oiiart ;  ‘  Can  you  be 
ignorant  ?  ’  referring,  as  in  v.  6  ; 

vi.  9,  16,  19,  to  a  well-known  or 
axiomatic  truth. 

‘  A  time  will  come  when  the 
Christians,  now  so  humble  and 
degraded  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen  world,  shall  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  that  very  world ;  ’ 
applying  to  the  whole  Church 
what  was  said  of  the  Apostles, 
Malt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  30 ; 
and  with  a  reference  to  Dan. 

vii.  22  (LXX.).  It  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  complete  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  which  will 
be  one  day  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  when  those  who  have 
shared  the  humiliation  of  Christ 
here  on  earth  shall  also  share 
His  exaltation.  Compare  iv.  8 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12 ;  and  especially 
Rev.  ii.  26;  xx.  4—6.  The 
other  aspect  of  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  which  represents  not  the 
victory  of  the  good  and  the  re¬ 
stitution  of  all  things,  but  the 
universal  account  to  which  will 
be  called  the  whole  human  race, 
good  and  bad  alike,  is  not  here 


brought  forward  ;  but  is  no  more 
incompatible  with  it  than  the 
judgment  which  in  this  life  is 
exercised  by  the  example  and 
teaching  of  the  good,  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  God’s  present  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world,  which 
extends  to  all  alike.  See  John 
xii.  31,  47,  48,  where  the  same 
ambiguity  exists.  Bengel :  ‘  Oc¬ 
culta  sanctis  majestas  est  suo 
tempore  revelanda.’  And  in 
verse  3,  as  in  iii.  22,  when  once 
the  view  of  the  Christian’s  exal¬ 
tation  is  opened  before  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  mind,  it  has  no  bounds,  but 
extends  to  the  Majesty  on  High, 
where  Christ  sits  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  ‘  angels ,  and  au¬ 
thorities,  and  powers,  being  made 
subject  to  Him.’  Whether  good 
or  bad  angels  are  intended  is 
left  undefined  in  all  these  pas¬ 
sages. 

For  this  general  identification 
of  Christ  with  his  people,  see 
vi.  15  ;  xii.  27 ;  John  xv.  5.  For 
an  elaborate  examination  of  all 
the  opinions  on  this  passage,  see 
Heydenreich  ad  loc. 

tv  vfilv :  (1)  1  in  your  pre¬ 
sence  ;  ’  or,  (2)  ‘  by  your  exam¬ 
ple  :  ’  in  either  case,  ‘  by  means 
of.’  See  Acts  xvii.  31. 

tepivtrat,  1  is  to  be  judged,’  as 
avoKaXiwTtrat  in  iii.  13. 
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6  Kocrpos,  dvd^eoe  kcrre  KpirtfpCwv  kka^ecrTcov ;  3  ovk  OL&are 
otl  ayyekovs  Kpivovptv ;  prjn  ye  fiuoTiKa.  {  {Suptiko.  pkv 
ovvKpirjpia  kav  e^re,  rows  k&vdevrjpivovi  kv  rfj  emkijcrta, 
tovtov s  Kad i£ere.  bnpos  kvTpoTrrjv  vp.iv  XaX.cS-  ovtoi s  ovk 
a  eve  kv  vpiv  cro<f>bs  bovdels,  os  8vvrj<T€Tcu8i.aKplvcu  ava  petrov 
rov  a.8  ekefrov  avrov;  eakkd  aSektfros  per  a  aoek<f>ov  Kpiverai, 
Kal  tovto  ini  dnCcrrcov.  7rj8r)  pkv  ovv  oXcos  rjrrrjpa  kv  vplv 

*  tar  tv.  b  ov  el>. 


s  smallest  matters  ?  do  ye  not  know  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ? 

4  how  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life.  If  then  ye 
have  judgments  of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  ‘those  who  are 

5  least  esteemed  in  the  church,  set  them  to  judge'.  I  speak  to 
your  shame :  is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among 

6  you,  °*  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  but 
brother  ris  judged'  with  brother,  and  that  before  0  unbelievers. 

7  Now  therefore  there  is  ‘certainly  a  fault  among  you,  because 


avatwi  tart;  ‘are  ye  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
trifling  cases  ?  ’  i\a\ia tuiv  cor¬ 
responding  to  (htaTixa,  as  el  .  .  Kpi¬ 
verai  to  ovk  .  .  Kpivovpev .  Kptrt]- 
ptov,  properly  ‘  judgment-seat.’ 
In  Apost.  Const.  I.  47,  k-pirripiov 
(for  the  place  of  judgment)  is 
specially  distinguished  from  St- 
Kaan'ipwv  (the  persons  composing 
the  court). 

pi 'in  ye  fiiairiKa  ;  ‘  Much  more 
judgments  relating  to  ordinary 
life,’  as  in  Luke  xxi.  34. 

pnriyt,  ‘  not  to  say — nedum.' 
flitvTtKoc  in  classical  Greek  sim¬ 
ply  means  ‘  belonging  to  the 
fliuriKiis  BUPPort  °f  life ;  ’  but  is 
‘  1  here  used  for  1  what  re¬ 

lates  to  this  life  ’  as  distinguished 
from  ‘  what  relates  to  a  future 
life.’  The  Latin  translation  of 
ftiuriKa  in  this  passage  by  ‘  sce- 
cularia,’  is  probably  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  the  use  of  that 
word  in  its  modern  sense  of 
‘  worldly,’  as  opposed  to  ‘  spi¬ 
ritual,’  instead  of  its  ancient 
sense  ‘  belonging  to  a  cycle  of  a 
hundred  years;  ’  and  from  this 


has  sprung  the  signification  of 
the  word  ‘  secular  ’  in  modern 
European  languages. 

4.  ‘  At  any  rate,  if  you  must 
have  courts  on  matters  of  this 
life,  set  those  as  judges  who 
are  least  esteemed.  The  least 
esteemed  amongst  those  who 
shall  judge  angels,  are  surely  fit 
to  judge  those  trifling  matters.’ 
Then,  suddenly  moving  from 
what  was  ideal  to  the  actual 
matter  of  fact,  ‘I  say  this,  not 
to  exalt,  but  to  reprove  you.  Is 
it  really  come  to  this,  that  there 
is  no  one  amongst  yourselves 
whom  you  can  trust  for  common 
justice  7  ’ 

Kadi ’fart,  ‘  place  on  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat,’  from  the  fact  that 
the  judge  then,  as  now,  sat. 

5.  ava  petrov  k.t.\.  The  full 
expression  here  would  be  ava  p. 
too  aS.  avrov  [row  xpivopevov  k.  to 0 
irtpov  aX]  as  in  the  LXX.  pas¬ 
sim  wherever  ava  petrov  occurs. 
In  this  passage  the  latter  clause 
is,  for  brevity’s  sake,  omitted. 

7.  fjSri  piv  ovv.  1  This  at  least 
is  at  once  clear.’ 


DIGRESSION  ON  THE  LAWSUITS. 


earlv,  on  Kpipara  ex€Te  «nnw.  Sia  tl  ov^l  paWov 
aSiKeicrOe  ;  Sia  ti  ov^l  paWov  dirocrTepelade ;  8  dWa  vp els 
aSi KeiTe  kcu  dtroorepetTe,  /cat  “rovro  dBek<f>ovs. 


ye  rhave  judgments'  one  with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
8 rendure  injustice'?  Why  rare  ye  not  rather' defrauded ?  Nay, 
ye  do  runjustly  and  defraud,  and  Hhat  your  brethren. 

o\u>e,  ‘  certainly,’  as  v.  1.  8.  ii/iut,  ‘you  Christians.’ 

i'lTTijfia,  ‘  a  falling  short  of  The  passage  is  remarkable  as 
Christian  proportion — a  gap  in  being  founded  on  the  spirit  of 
the  full  complement  of  Chris-  Matt.  v.  40. 
tian  virtues.’ 


THE  CASE  OF  INCEST  (resumed). 


9  *H  ovk  oiSare  on  aSiKOi 1 0eov  /SacnXelav  ov  Kk-qpovopr)- 
aovcrL;  Mrj  nkavdcrOe'  ovre  iropvoi  ovre  eiSodkoXaTpai,  ovre 
poi^ol  ovre  pakaKol  ovre  dpo-evoKolrat  10  ovre  /cXeWat  ovre 
n\eoveKTcu  ovre  pedvaot,  ov  XolSopoi,  oi>x  apna-yes,  (3aa-iXdav 


9  Know  ye  not  that  the  runjust  shall  not  inherit  tX  God’s 
kingdom'  ?  Be  not  deceived :  neither  fornicators  nor  idola¬ 
ters  nor  adulterers  nor  effeminate  nor  abusers  of  them- 
to  selves  with  mankind  nor  thieves  nor  covetous  nor  drunkards. 


rnot  revilers,  rnot  extortioners, 

9.  If  the  digression  ends  here, 
then  i)  ovk  o’iSare  .  .  .  k Xijporo/o/- 
oovoi ;  is  the  link  between  the 
subject  of  the  Lawsuits  (SSikoi 
referring  to  a&iKurt)  and  the 
general  argument.  See  on  v.  9. 

Ml)  nXavaade.  See  on  iii.  8. 

paXaicoi,  1  effeminate.’  For 
the  darker  sense  which  the  word 


shall  inherit  ‘God’s  kingdom. 

probably  bears  here,  see  the  quo¬ 
tations  in  Wetstein  ad  loc. 

For  tiCuiXoXarpai,  lrXeovcKrat, 
fiedvooi,  apirayce,  see  on  v.  10. 

10.  k\ iirrat,  ‘  thieves.’  This 
is  probably  introduced  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Lawsuits. 

XoiSopoi.  This  connexion  of 
‘reviling’  with  the  sins  of 
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Oeov  ou  K\r)povo[jiTq<Tov(riv.  11  Kal  ravra  rives  tfre'  aUa 
iirt\ov<racr6e,  aXXa  rjyidcrdrjTe,  dXXa  iSiKa.td>0r)Te  iv  tu> 
ovopari  tov  Kvpiov  [r/ptov]  'Ir/crov  “)(picrTov  Kai  ev  rai 
irvevpaTL  tov  deov  rfpmv. 

12 /lavra  pot.  efeoriv,  aXX’  ov  navra  <rvp<j>epei'  navra 

*  Orn.  xpicTTou. 

li  And  such  were  some  of  you:  but  ye  'were  washed,  but  ye 


rwere  hallowed',  but  ye  rw< 
Lord  J esus  x  Christ,  and  rin 
12  All  things  are  rin  my  poweri, 

sensuality,  may  be  either :  (1) 
That  in  '  the  idolatrous  feasts 
animosities  were  wont  to  arise, 
as  seems  implied  in  the  similar 
juxtaposition,  Horn.  xiii.  12; 
Gal.  v.  20;  or,  (2)  That  it  ft 
used,  like  fiwfiokoxia  in  Aristo¬ 
tle,  and  pwpokoyia  and  tvrpa- 
TrtXi'a  in  Eph.  v.  4,  for  ‘  gross 
conversation.’ 

11.  tivic,  ‘in  part;’  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  positiveness  of  the  as¬ 
sertion. 

‘  Ye  were  washed,  and  so 
cannot  be  again  unclean ;  con¬ 
secrated,  and  so  cannot  be  again 
polluted ;  acquitted,  and  so  can¬ 
not  be  again  condemned.’  The 
variation  of  the  usual  order  of 
these  words  shows  that  no  espe¬ 
cial  stress  is  laid  by  the  Apostle 
on  their  precise  mode  of  succes¬ 
sion  (compare  i.  2).  Here  they 
all  refer  to  the  first  conversion. 

‘Ye  were  washed’  has  an 
allusion  to  baptism,  but  is  not 
formally  identified  with  it  any 
more  than  are  the  two  other 
words.  (Comp.  Titus  iii.  3,  5; 
Heb.  x.  22.) 

So  also,  ‘in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,’  has  an  especial  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  words  used  at  bap¬ 
tism,  yet  refers  to  all  the  three 
words.  Cp.  for  the  formula  Acts 
xix.  5;  1  Cor.  v.  4.  The  middle 


i  justified  in  the  name  of  *our 

e  Spirit  of  our  God. 

but  all  things  are  not  expedient : 

voice  (JnreXavaaaOt)  makes  it  pro¬ 
perly,  ‘  Ye  washed  or  bathed  your¬ 
selves  ’  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Comp,  the  same  expression  Acts 
xxii.  16,  where,  as  usually,  the 
act  of  baptism  is  represented  as 
a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  convert.  Probably  when  any 
large  number  was  baptized,  they 
did  actually  immerse  each  other 
or  themselves;  as  now  in  the 
bathing  of  the  pilgrims  in  the 
Jordan ;  or  as  in  the  baptism  of 
the  thousands  of  Saxons  in  the 
Swale,  whilst  Augustine  stood  on 
the  bank.  The  force  of  avo  is, 
‘  ye  washed  yourselves  clean.' 

12.  ‘  All  things  are  in  my 
power.’  These  are  the  Apostle’s 
own  words,  quoted  as  an  argument 
against  him.  ‘  True,  I  have  said, 
“  all  things  are  in  my  power  ;  ”  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  all  things 
are  not  accordant  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  nature.’  ‘  True, 
all  things  are  in  my  power; 
but  I,  as  a  Christian,  will  not 
be  brought  under  their  power.’ 
(Observe  the  play  of  words  on 
clean  and H,ov<naodl]aofiai.)  Ben- 
gel  ;  ‘  Stolidus  csset  viator,  qui 
in  medio  campo  viam  habens, 
semper  in  ripa  et  margine  un- 
dis  proxima  ambularet.  At  sic 
multi  vivunt  etiam  in  piis  habiti. 
Potestas  penes  fideles,  non  'penes 


THE  CASE  OP  INCEST. 
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fiOL  egecrnv,  a k\'  ovk  iya >  i£ovcn.a<rOi] cropai  vtto  twos. 
i;ira  /3pa>p.ara  t fj  Koikia,  Kal  r)  KOikia  tois  fip(op.a<riv  • 
6  Se  0eos  Kal  ravr-qv  Kal  ravra  KaTapyrjcrei.  to  Se  crai/xa  ow 
t#  7 Topvela,  akka  tS  Kvpieo  Kal  6  Kvpios  rep  craipan’  14  6  Se 
0eos  Kal  top  Kvpiov  rjyetpev  Kal  rjpas  *'£eyelpei  8ia  rrjs  Svva- 
peais  avrov.  15  ovk  018 are  on  ra  creopara  vpa>v  pikq  ypLcrrov 

•  ipus  (R.  Ste-ph.  4fiSs)  l(eytpt7. 

all  things  are  rin  my  power',  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
is  power  of  any.  Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats:  but 
God  shall  rmake  to  vanish  away'  both  it  and  them.  rBut  the 
body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for 
u the  body:  and  God  both  rraised  °  the  Lord,  and  rA  raises  up 
15  0  us  by  His'  °  r  strength.  Do  ye  not  know  that  your  bodies 

are  0  members  of  Christ?  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of 


res,  quibus  utitur,  esse  debet.’ 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  here, 
as  representing  the  Christians  in 
general;  so  in  Rom.  vii.  7 — 25. 
In  these  aphorisms  especially,  he 
uses  the  singular  number;  com¬ 
pare  viii.  13  ;  x.  23,  29,  30  ;  xiii. 
1—3  ;  xiv.  11. 

The  context  of  this  passage  and 
of  x.  23,  where  the  same  saying 
is  repeated  as  the  watchword  of 
Christian  liberty,  shows  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  great  casu¬ 
istical  question  respecting  sacri¬ 
ficial  meats,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  all  gentile  Christians. 
And  the  transition  from  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  indifference  of  this, 
to  an  assertion  of  the  indifference 
of  the  sins  of  sensuality,*  strange 
as  it  may  now  seem,  was  more 
natural  then,  from  lie  frequent 
connexion  of  licentious  rites  with 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  at  Corinth.  (See  the 
quotations  in  Wetstein  on  i.  1.) 
Accordingly,  in  the  decree  of  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. 
29),  this  was  made  the  ground  of 
the  joint  prohibition  of  ‘  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  of  fornica¬ 


tion.’  Such  also  was  the  confu¬ 
sion  implied  in  the  error  of  the 
Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  14),  who 
held  the  teaching  of  Balaam  — 
‘  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication.’ 

It  is  on  the  special  distinction 
between  these  two  things  that 
St.  Paul  insists. 

13,  14.  Food  is  formed  for  the 
stomach,  and  the  stomach  is  form¬ 
ed  to  digest  the  food ;  but  no 
such  connexion  exists  between 
the  person  of  man  and  the  objects 
of  his  sensual  gratification  :  food, 
and  all  that  relates  to  it,  are  in 
their  own  nature  perishable ;  but 
the  person  of  man,  by  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  Him  who  is  im¬ 
perishable,  is  also  itself  imperish¬ 
able.  ‘  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ; 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of 
the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man.’ 
Matt.  xv.  11  and  17 — 20. 

merely  the  body,  but  the  frame¬ 
work,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
human  being.  Hence,  in  verse 
14,  ‘us’  (»j/idc)  is  used  instead. 

15.  The  Church  is  the  1  body  ’ 
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kcrTLii ;  apas  ovv  ra  ptkrj  tov  ypuTTov  Trottjcrco  ir6pvr)$  pekrj ; 
prj  yevoiro.  16  r)  ovk  olS are  on  6  Kokkatpevo s  Trj  iropvr)  tv 
era) pa  icrriv ;  "EerovT  at,  yap  [<f>r)<rt.v]  ol  Svo  eh  erapKa  pLav. 
17o  Se  Kokkdtpevos  rat  Kvpio)  ev  wvevpa  eerriv.  18 ej>evyere  rr)v 
iropveC av.  wav  apdprrjpa,  o  iav  wovqerr)  avOpa)iro<s,  eKTos  tov 
treoparos  eernvS  Se  iropveveov  eh  to  iSiov  tratpa  apapravet. 
19  r)  ovk  otSaTe  on  to  eratpa  vptov  vaos  tov  ev  vplv  ayiov 
ffvevpaTos  iernv;  ofi  e^ere  airo  6eov,  /cat  ovk  tore  eavTwv 


Christ  and  make  them  °  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God  forbid. 

16  Know  ye  not  that  he  which  is  joined  to  rthe  harlot  is  one  body? 

17  for  ‘  rthe  two"  saith  He  ‘shall  be  one  flesh.’  But  he  that 
is  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  Flee  fornication.  Every 

sin  that  a  man  doeth,  is  without  the  body  ;  but  he  that  com- 
19  mitteth  fornication  sinneth  against  his  own  body.  Know  ye 
not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
in  you  ?  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ; 


of  Christ ;  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  1  limbs.’  It  is  a 
more  vivid  specification  of  the 
previous  expression,  ‘  the  body  is 
the  Lord’s.’ 

16.  Gen.  ii.  24,  tie  =  Heb. 

‘  so  as  to  become.’ 

The  words  1  they  two  ’  (ot  Wo) 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
occur  in  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  in  the  LXX. 

For  this  use  of  KoWuaOai,  or 
of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word,  compare  Genesis  xxxiv. 
3  ;  Deuteronomy  x.  20 ;  xi.  22 ; — 
‘  cleave.’ 

rp  ir ipvp,  the  article  implies 
her  relation  to  him. 

17.  tr  wvtii pa.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  analogous  to  >)  ipvX’>  V‘a 
in  Acts  iv.  32 ;  but  the  word 
TTvtvfia  is  here  used  instead,  in 
consequence  of  the  purely  spi¬ 
ritual  character  of  the  relation 
between  Christ  and  His  follow- 

18.  ‘  All  other  sins  are  in  them¬ 
selves  partial,  they  do  not  degrade 


your  whole  nature,  physical  as 
well  as  moral ;  not  so  sensual¬ 
ity.’ 

19.  The  body,  not  the  soul  or 
spirit,  of  man  is  represented  as 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  does  not  inhabit,  but  per¬ 
vades  and  is  identified  with,  the 
soul  or  spirit.  The  body  is  the 
abode  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  it  is 
therefore  the  temple  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

to  aibpa  (falsely  corrected  in 
A’-  J.  into  Ta  ouipara)  means 
‘  your  several  bodies,’  but  is  in 
the  singular  for  the  sake  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  vao s,  the  plural  of 
which  to  Jewish  usage  must  have 
been  almost  unknown  ;  although 
in  this  case  he  must  have  meant 
that  each  Christian  was  a  temple 
in  himself.  Whether  the  question 
ends  at  iartv,  or  at  Eavruv,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  sense — 1  you 
have  the  Spirit,  not  from  your¬ 
selves,  but  from  God ;  and  thus 
our  whole  being  is  not  your  own, 
ut  His.’ 


THE  CASE  OP  INCEST. 
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2orjyopd<r0r)T€  yap  Tiprjs.  Sofacrare  tov  0eov  iv  rat  <x&j- 
pari  vpdUv.* 


*  Add,  <cal  iv  T(p  TTvevfiaTi  v/iwv  anva  itrrt  rov  &eov. 

20  for  yc  rwere  bought  with  a  price.  Therefore  glorify  God  in 
your  body.  ox 


20.  i)yopa.o6i)Tt  yap  Ttprjc,  ‘you 
are  not  your  own  masters ;  for 
you  are  the  slaves  of  God,  you 
were  bought  by  Him,  at  the  time 
of  your  conversion.’  The  expres¬ 
sion  ‘  bought  with  a  price,’  is  in 
itself  general,  and  intended  only 
to  express  their  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  God  ;  as  in  Rom.  vi. 
18,  22,  1  Being  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  “slaves”  (ISovXoi) 
of  righteousness  .  .  .  the  “slaves” 
of  God.’  Compare  vii.  23,  ‘  Ye 
“  were  bought  with  a  price  ; be 


not  ye  the  “  slaves  "  of  men.’  In 
both  passages  the  predominant 
notion  is,  not  of  a  ransom  from 
slavery  (as  in  the  passages  where 
special  allusion  is  made  to  ‘  the 
blood  of  Christ,’  Matt.  xxvi.  28  ; 
Col.  i.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  and 
perhaps  Acts  xx.  28),  but  of  a 
price  paid  for  a  slave. 

Soiaaarc  Sq.  Sri  is  here  used 
as  a  cheering  or  hortatory  ex¬ 
pression,  like  TtrXaOi  Sr/,  upaSir) 
(Od.  xx.  18). 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  IV.  21 — VI.  20. 

I  shall  hr •  compelled  token  I  come  to  deal  severely ;  for  you  have  not 
only  adopted  the  low  worldly  tone  of  the  heathen  world  in  its 
factious  spirit  and  its  intellectual  pride,  but  also  in  its  immoral 
practices.  Of  these  the  most  flagrant  is  the  case  of  incest, 
viewed  with  abhorrence  even  by  heathens,  but  by  you  with  indul¬ 
gence  and  self-complacency.  This  must  not  be:  in  the  strength  of 
that  Divine  power,  by  which  things  absent  become  present,  and  by 
which  judgments  follow  on  the  sentence  of  Christ’s  Apostles  and 
Christ’s  people,  I  transport  myself  in  spirit  to  your  assembly, 
and  there  deliver  over  the  offender  to  the  adversary,  in  the  hope 
that  present  suffering  may  lead  to  future  safety.  Common 
sense  tells  you  of  the  bad  influence  exercised  by  one  corrupting 
element.  The  perpetual  passover  which  we  keep  as  the  re¬ 
deemed  people  of  God,  reminds  you  that  you  ought  to  put  away 
every  particle  of  this  evil  leaven  from  amongst  you.  It  is 
possible  that  this  prohibition  of  intercourse  may  be  applied 
too  universally  to  the  whole  heathen  world  ;  you  must  remem- 
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ber,  therefore,  that  I  was  alluding  only  to  gross  sinners  of 
your  own  society.  Of  sinners  who  still  remain  in  the  outer 
world  of  heathenism,  neither  you  nor  I  are  judges,  but  God 
alone.  In  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  heathens  you  ought  to 
reflect  that,  as  you  are  not  to  judge  them,  neither  ought  you  to 
allow  them  to  judge  you.  You  have  not  the  excuse  of  being 
unfit  to  judge  your  own  causes  of  disputes  ;  the  time  will  come 
when  even  the  proud  heathens  themselves,  nay,  even  the  angels, 
will  have  to  abide  your  judgment,  when  you  come  to  share 
Christ's  final  triumph.  Much  more,  therefore,  are  you  worthy 
to  judge  the  petty  trials  of  this  life;  much  less  are  you  justified 
in  calling  one  another  to  judgment,  and  making  heathen  judges 
witnesses  of  your  own  wrong  deeds. 

But  ivhether  you  separate  yourselves  now,  or  not,  from  the 
vices  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  a  separation  will  come  at 
last.  The  kingdom  of  God  will  wholly  exclude  them,  as  your 
own  profession  of  Christ's  religion  ought  wholly  to  exclude 
them  now.  They  are  indeed  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity ;  and  whatever  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  of 
Christian  liberty  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  food,  gives  no 
excuse  for  these  vices.  The  outward  framework  of  your  im¬ 
mortal  souls  was  not  created,  like  its  lower  organs  for  mere 
animal  gratification,  but  for  union  with  its  immortal  Lord.  It 
is  not  like  food,  perishable;  but  like  Him,  imperishable. 
Every  sensual  sin  separates  from  Christ  the  bodies  tohich  ought 
to  form  one  living  Christ  on  earth — every  such  sin  prof anes  the 
bodies  which,  as  the  abodes  of  God's  Spirit,  ought  to  be  as  holy 
as  Gods  Temple. 


Apostolic  Liberty  and  Apostolic  Discipline. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  this  Section  is  the  picture  which  it 
presents  of  the  early  Church  in  its  intercourse  with  the  heathen 
world.  Its  relations  to  the  heathen  worship  are  exhibited  in 
1  Cor.  viii.  x.  and  its  relations  to  the  heathen  government  in 
Rom.  xiii.  1 — 10;  1  Pet.  ii.  11 — 17.  But  its  relations  to 
heathen  society,  as  such,  in  the  matters  of  every-day  life,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibited  only  here. 

At  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  the  separation  from  heathenism  had 
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in  the  first  instance  been  sudden,  abrupt,  and  complete ;  a  passage 
from  darkness  to  light  (vL  11:  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  11);  a  rupture, 
tearing  asunder,  even  with  an  exaggerated  violence,  the  ordinary 
ties  of  domestic  life  (vii.  12 — 24)  and  of  established  custom  (xi. 
13 — 16).  But  in  a  short  time  a  reaction  began  to  take  place  ; 
not  only  had  the  factions  and  rhetorical  subtleties  of  the  Greek 
mind  insensibly  coloured  the  progress  of  the  new  society,  but 
the  barriers  between  heathen  and  Christian  morals  seemed  to 
be  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  gross  vices  which  bore  the 
peculiar  mark  of  the  former,  and  from  which  the  latter  had 
seemed  to  promise  an  entire  exemption,  rushed  in  like  a  flood, 
in  one  instance  (v.  1)  exceeding  the  usual  licence  even  of  the  low 
code  of  heathenism  itself ;  whilst  the  peace  and  harmony,  that 
alone  could  preserve  the  rising  society  from  dissolution,  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  litigious  quarrels,  which,  however 
natural  in  the  populace  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  ought  never 
to  have  arisen  in  a  Church  almost  contemporary  with  those 
who  ‘  were  of  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  and  had  all  things  in 
common.’ 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  regarded  both  by  his  op¬ 
ponents  and  his  supporters  at  Corinth  as  the  cham-  The  Apo 
pion  of  liberty.  His  sanction  would  be  pleaded  in  stle  the 
defence  of  practices  which  brought  the  Christian  . 

and  Gentile  world  into  closer  union  with  each 
other.  Hence  the  peculiar  significance  of  this  part  of  the 
Epistle.  We  have  here  the  checks  placed  by  the  Apostle  him¬ 
self  on  his  own  principles,  the  limits  beyond  which  Christian 
liberty  becomes  heathen  licence,  the  example  for  all  ages  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  really  latitudinarian.  Perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  part  of  his  conduct  is  that  he  is  not  staggered  by  this 
sudden  revulsion  or  excess  of  freedom.  He  still  sees  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  corrupted  as  it  is,  the  germ  of  a  new  crea¬ 
tion.1  He  still  repeats  the  same  great  truth,  ‘  All  things  are 
lawful  for  me,’  which  had  been  so  grievously  perverted.  Un¬ 
like  the  vacillating  reformers  or  speculators  of  other  times,  who 
are  unable  to  control  the  spirit  which  they  have  evoked,  and 
‘  back  recoil  they  know  not  why,  e’en  at  the  sound  themselves 
have  made,’  he  remained  steadfast  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and,  as  we  see  from  his  later  Epistles,  hesitated 
none  the  less  to  preach  ‘  his  Gospel  ’  where  it  was  needed, 

1  See  v.  7 ;  vi.  2,  11,  20. 
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because  in  the  instance  of  Corinth  it  had  been  so  greatly  exaggc- 
and  of  rated.  But  whilst  thus  firm  in  his  original  convictions, 
morality.  jle  instantly  laid  down  practical  remedies,  such  as  im¬ 
mediate  expulsion  of  the  worst  offender  from  the  Christian 
society,  and  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  settlement  of  Christian 
quarrels  in  heathen  courts  of  law.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
measures,  being  designed  to  meet  an  immediate  and  temporary 
emergency,  cannot,  even  if  we  had  greater  means  of  under¬ 
standing  the  circumstances,  be  made  precedents  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication.  They  could  only  be  obeyed  literally  in  a  Christian 
society  as  strongly  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  world,  as 
in  spite  of  all  its  corruptions  was  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  so 
animated  by  one  spirit  that  its  decisions  could,  like  those  of 
Corinth,  be  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  of  its  members ; 
and  so  evidently  bearing  on  the  front  of  those  decisions  the 
marks  of  Divine  wisdom,  that  we  could  expect  them  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  immediate  workings  of  God’s  providence.  But 
the  general  principles  of  the  Apostle’s  advice  are  of  universal 
application,  especially  in  the  cautions  by  which  the  measures  he 
recommends  are  accompanied. 

First,  even  in  that  age  of  Divine  intuitions  and  preter- 
Limitations  natural  visitations,  he  limits  the  subjects  of  expulsion 


of  Apostolic  from  the  society  to  gross  and  definite  vices.  No  en- 
disciplme.  couragement  is  given  to  pry  into  the  secret  state  of 


the  heart  and  conscience,  or  to  denounce  mere  errors  of  opinion 


or  of  judgment.  Secondly,  even  when  insisting  most  strongly 


on  entire  separation  from  heathen  vices,  he  still  allows  unre¬ 


stricted  social  intercourse  with  the  heathens  themselves.  He 


forbears  to  push  his  principle  to  a  Utopian  extravagance ;  he 
acknowledges  the  impracticability  of  entire  separation  as  a  de¬ 
cisive  reason  against  it,  and  regards  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  as  belonging  not  to  man,  but  to  God.  Thirdly,  whilst 
strongly  condemning  the  Corinthian  quarrels,  as  in  themselves 
unchristian,  he  yet  does  not  leave  them  without  a  remedy,  and 
so  drive  them  to  the  still  more  objectionable  course  of  going  be¬ 
fore  heathen  judges.  He  recognises  the  fact,  and  appeals  to 
their  own  self-respect  to  induce  them  to  appoint  judges  of  their 
own;  thus  giving  the  first  Apostolical  sanction  to  Christian 
Courts  of  Law ;  in  other  words,  departing  from  the  highest 
ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  in  order  to  secure  the  purity  of  its 
actual  condition.  Lastly,  he  lays  down  the  general  truth,  that 
between  all  other  outward  acts  and  the  sins  of  sensuality  there 
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is  an  essential  difference ;  that  the  liberty  which  Christianity  con¬ 
cedes  to  the  former,  it  altogether  withholds  from  the  latter ; 
that  those  sins  are  utterly  inconsistent,  not  merely  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  relation  existing  between  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
but  with  the  very  idea  of  Christianity  itself.  Great  as  are  the 
freedom  and  the  variety  of  language  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  all  other  outward  acts,  these  alone  are  condemned  as 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  at  variance  with  the  true 
Christian  character. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  change  effected  by  Christianity, 
that  whereas  in  Eastern  nations  the  word  for  ‘  holy  ’  was  used 
for  the  worst  kinds  of  sensuality,  from  the  notion  that  those  who 
practised  them  were  consecrated  to  Astarte,1  the  corresponding 
word  in  the  New  Testament  ( ayios )  is  used  almost  always  by 
St.  Paul  with  a  special  reference  to  moral  purity. 

1  See  Geseuius,  Thesaurus,  iu  voce  EH jj.  Compare  especially  1  Thess.  iv. 
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TI1E  ANSWERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  LETTER  OF 
THE  CORINTHIAN  CHURCH. 

Chap.  VII.  1 - XIV.  40. 

Besides  the  news  of  the  factions  and  of  the  sensualities  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  which  had  reached  him  through  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Chloe  or  through  popular  rumour,  the  Apostle  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians  themselves,  containing 
certain  questions,  which  he  proceeds  to  answer  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Epistle. 


MARRLVGE. 

Chap.  VII.  1—40. 

The  first  question  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  related  to 
the  scruples  which  were  entertained  by  some  of  them  on  the 
subject  of  Marriage.  From  one  or  two  expressions  (as  in 
vii.  18),  and  from  the  great  probability  that  the  Jews  were 
more  likely  to  be  scrupulous  than  the  Gentiles,  it  might  be 
argued  that  these  scruples  originated  in  the  Jewish  party. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  (except  by  the 
Essenes),  marriage  was  always  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a 
duty  ; 1  so  much  so,  that  he  who  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  not 
married,  was  considered  to  have  sinned  :  whilst  in  the  Gentile 
world  generally,  the  tendency  to  celibacy  was  at  this  period 
so  strong,  that  laws  were  enacted  by  Augustus  on  his  succes¬ 
sion,  to  counteract  it;2  and  in  this  feeling  against  marriage 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  shared,  chiefly  from  prudential 
motives.  ‘  An  sapienti  ducenda  sit  uxor  ?  ’  was  an  established 
question  to  be  discussed ;  and  the  answer  was  usually  in  the 
negative.3  The  context  also  leads  us  to  conclude  that,  if  the 
question  proceeded  from  any  particular  portion  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church,  it  must  have  been  from  the  party  that  called 
themselves  after  the  Apostle.  It  was  evidently  put  to  him, 

1  See  Iken,  Ant.  Judaism.  Pt  III.  2  See  Ilor.  Carm.  Saee.  17. 
c.  1,  §  2.  3  See  the  quotations  in  Grotius,  adloc. 
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not  by  those  who  disparaged,  but  by  those  who  deferred  to  his 
authority  ;  and  he  was  well  known  himself,  both  by  tempera¬ 
ment  and  feeling,  to  incline  to  single  life,1  and  was  for  that 
reason  disparaged  by  the  Jewish  party,  in  comparison  with  the 
married  state  of  Peter  and  of  the  Lord’s  brethren.2  If  there 
be  any  part  especially  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  it 
would  be  that  relating  to  the  mixed  marriages.  How  strong 
the  feeling  against  these  was  amongst  the  stricter  Jews  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  is  evident  from  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  which  may  be  instructively  compared  with  this 
Chapter. 


1  Cor.  vii.  7,  8. 


1  Cor.  ix.  5. 
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VII.  1  FltpX  Se  Siu  iypd^part  p.o i,  Ka\ov  avdpanrw  ywcu/cos 
p.rj  anTeaffai '  ’  Sia  Seras  tropv(.ia%  enacrTOS  rrjveavTov  ywaxKa 


1  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me : 

2  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.  r  But  on 
account  of  fornications',  let  every  rone  have  his  own  wife,  and 


VII.  The  difficulty  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  seems  to  be  contained 
in  the  words,  ‘  It  is  good  not  to 
touch  a  woman ;  ’  which  divided 
itself  into  two  questions:  (1) 
Whether  the  unmarried  were  to 
marry  ?  (2)  Whether  the  married 
were  to  remain  in  their  married 

Of  these,  the  first  question  di¬ 
vided  itself  into  two  : — 

(a.)  What  was  the  duty  of 
unmarried  persons  themselves  ? 
which  is  answered  in  2,  8,  9. 

(A.)  What  was  the  duty  of  pa¬ 
rents  to  their  unmarried  children  ? 
which  is  answered  in  25 — 39. 

The  second  question  also  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  two  :  — 

(a.)  What  was  the  duty  of 
married  persons  generally  ?  which 
is  answered  in  3 — 7. 

(A.)  What  was  the  duty  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  who  were  married 
to  heathens  ?  which  is  answered 
in  10—24. 

1.  i-aXor.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  employed  by  the  advocates 
of  celibacy  in  making  this  word 
mean  ‘  lofty  ’  or  ‘  noble,’  and 
by  the  advocates  of  marriage  in 
depreciating  it  to  mean  ‘  con¬ 
venient  for  existing  circum¬ 
stances.’  The  obvious  meaning 
is  the  true  one.  It  is  used  (as  in 
Aristotle  and  the  Greek  moral 
writers  generally)  for  ‘good,’ 
like  ‘  pulchrum  ’  in  Latin,  opposed 
to  1  turpe  ’ =ai<r-)(p6y — ‘  bad ;  ’  and 


the  only  limitation  to  be  put  upon 
it  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
context.  If  the  sentence  had  been 
constructed  with  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  classical  particles,  it 
would  have  been  naXor  piv  :  the 
omission  of  these  particles  is  so 
frequent  in  St.  Paul  as  to  be 
given  by  Jerome  as  a  proof  of  the 
Apostle’s  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  language.  (See 
Erasmus  ad  loc .) 

HirTcaOai,  i.  e.  in  marriage,  like 
V31.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian)  in¬ 
terprets  it  of  simply  touching. 

2.  The  Apostle  adopts  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  statement  as  his  own, 
and  asserts  it  as  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  true,  but  with  modifi¬ 
cations  which  he  now  proceeds  to 
specify.  He  states  that,  though 
there  are  reasons  which  make  the 
single  state  more  eligible,  yet 
these  are  overborne  practically 
by  greater  evils  on  the  other 
side,  arising  from  the  temptation 
to  sin,  which  would  thereby  be 
opened.  And  first ,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  he  recommends  (or  permits) 
marriage  to  those  who  are  un¬ 
married. 

At  a  r«c  iropvtiaq.  1  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  sensual  sins  of  the 
time  ’  (as  in  verse  5),  i.  e.  ‘  lest 
their  general  prevalence  might 
tempt  you  to  join  them.’  The 
plural  alludes  to  the  various 
kinds  of  immorality,  as  specified 
in  vi.  9,  10. 
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e^ercj  Kal  exdcrTr)  tov  lScov  avSpa  iyeTCu.  3tt)  yvvatKL  6  avr/p 
TTju  *  o^>eiXr)v  dvoSiSoTO),  opoiax;  [Se]  Kal  rj  ywr)  rw  dvSpi. 
ir)  ywr)  tov  tStou  crap. aros  ovk  i^ovcn.d.tfii,  aXXa  6  avrjp  ■ 
o/ioiws  Se  Kal  6  dvr/p  row  ISlov  crdpaTOs  ovk  i^ovcnd^ec, 
aXXa  r)  yvvvj.  5  pi)  dnocrTepe'iTe  aXXi)Xov<s,  el  pi)  tl  av  i.K 
<rvp<fxovov  npos  Kaipov,  iva  b  <ryoXd<Tr)Te  rf)  Trpocrevyrj  Kal 
iraXiv  etrl  to  avTo  cr)Te,  Iva  pf)  ireipa^r)  vpa<s  6  crarav as  Sta 

■  6<pct\on€vi}u  ctfvoia v.  b  ffxo\d£i jtc  rp  pqcrrcif  Kal.  0  curepx^e  for  ijre. 

3  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.  Let  the  husband 

4  render  unto  the  wife  rher  due',  °  and  likewise  also  the  wife 


unto  the  husband.  The  wife 
5  body,  but  the  husband :  and  lil 
power  rover  his  own  body,  but 
another,  except  with  consent 
yourselves  to  0A  prayer  and  1 

e’^eVu.  The  contrast  between 
Till’  tavrov  ywaiica  and  tot  Veiny 
ui’cpa  is  a  difference  of  idiom, 
which  runs  all  through  the  New 
Testament.  Vine  is  never  used 
lor  yvn'i,  nor  ecivrav  for  avllp,  in 
speaking  of  ‘  husband  and  wife ;  ’ 
perhaps  from  the  seeming  in- 
appropriateness  of  using  cavTov, 
except  in  the  relation  when  the 
one  party  is,  as  it  were,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  other  ;  perhaps  from 
the  importance  of  pointing  out 
that  the  husband  is  the  natural 
adviser  of  the  wife. 

3.  The  second  modification  is, 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
married  they  are  still  to  continue 
in  the  married  state.  For  the 
true  reading,  oipiiXr)y  (=‘debi- 
tum  tori  ’),  n)y  6<peiXofieyi/y  evvoiav 
of  the  Received  Text  must  have 
arisen  as  a  periphrasis  in  public 
readings  of  the  Epistle.  Compare 
luvoiav  in  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  3  ; 
xvii.  3, 1 ;  Dio  Chrys.  p.  52  ;  and 
fiXoippoauTTi  and  ipiXurpc  in  classi¬ 
cal  writers  (Wetstein  ad  loc.). 

5.  On  these  words  of  the  Apostle 
was  afterwards  founded  the  prac- 


hath  not  power  rover  her  own 
cewise  also  the  husband  hath  not 
the  wife.  Defraud  ye  not  one 
for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give 
*be  together  again,  that  Satan 

tice  of  married  persons  living 
apart  from  each  other  through  the 
season  of  Lent.  Later  copyists 
have  here  made  three  correc¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  notions  of  their  own 

(1)  oxoXaaY)Tt  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  to  ox<>Xa(r)Tc,  from  a  desire 
to  give  the  Apostle’s  precept  a 
general,  instead  of  a  merely  spe¬ 
cial  and  temporary  application. 
The  word  itself,  with  the  dative 
case,  implies  ‘  devotion  to  any¬ 
thing  ’ —  especially  used  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  studies  or  to  a  master. 
(Compare  ‘  vacare  rei.’) 

(2)  The  allusion  to  ‘  fasting  ’ 
(rp  yttoTtif  nai)  has  been  added 
partly  perhaps  suggested  by  Acts 
xiii.  2  ;  xix.  23,  which  contain  a 
similar  conjunction  of  fasting 
with  solemn  prayer.  In  Mark 
ix.  29,  there  is,  as  here,  a  variety 
of  reading,  though  in  favour  of 

yt)<TTeiq. 

(3.)  irvvfpx’o^i  (R.  Steph.  ow- 
ipxvvfa)  has  been  substituted 
for  ijr£,  as  giving  to  the  married 
state  a  less  permanent  character 
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TTjv  aKpautav  vptov.  6touto  Se  Xe'yco  Kara  trvyyvaiprfv,  ov 
kbit  inLTaytjv.  7 OeXm  “Se  navras  avOpwTrovs  elvcu  cL?  kcll 
epavrov  aXX'  etcaoro?  IStov  be^€i  yapurpa  etc  Oeov,  c  6  pev 
our 6)?,  6  Se  out ci)?. 

8yleyci)  Se  toi?  aya/ioi?  teatTcu?  xqpats,  tcaAou  aurol?  l’iau 
'  [outcu?]  peivoxrivo)';  Kayar  ,Jel  Se  ou/c  eyiepaTevovrat,  yaprj- 
<raTO)cra.v  f  Kpelrrov  yap  eariv  yaprjcrai.  rj  nvpovcrdat..  10toi? 

•  *)<(/»  for  $6  b  x^Pt<r/ia  0  .  . .  8*  3^. 

u  add  Imr.  •  Omit  ofrrm,  and  so  also  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  f  KpcTavov. 

6  tempt,  you  not  for  your  incontinency.  Now  I  rsay  this  by 

7  permission,  and  not  of  commandment.  And  I  would  that  nil 
men  were  even  as  I  myself :  howbeit  every  pone  hath  his  pown 
gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that. 

e  p,Now  I  say  to  the  unmarried  and  pto  the'  widows,  It  is  good 
9  for  them  if  they*  so  abide  even  as  I ;  but  if  they  cannot  contain, 
io  let  them  marry:  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  And 


than  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  it. 
For  the  phrase  clrai  tni  to  ovto, 
compare  Acts  ii.  1.  The  true 
reading  in  the  three  cases  rests  on 
the  best  MSS.,  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 
F.  G. 

u  vararde.  ‘  The  adversary, 
who  is  always  on  the  watch.’ 
Comp.  Job  i.  12. 

Cm  Ti)v  anpaaiav.  See  on  verse  2. 

6.  Kara  avyyru>pj)v.  This  fixes 
the  sense  of  iyirui  in  verse  2, 
which  the  Apostle  saw  was  liable 
to  misunderstanding. 

7.  xnptofia.  This  word,  which 
is  usually  employed  for  preter¬ 
natural  gifts,  is  here  used  for 
moral  and  natural  gifts. 

8.  Af'ya)  if.  1  Now,  what  I 
mean  is  this.’  Comp.  i.  12.  He 
here  sums  up  his  previous  advice, 
as  if  wishing  to  express  it  more 
clearly  for  the  different  classes: 
first,  for  the  unmarried,  verse  8, 
of  which  the  substance  is  the  same 
as  verse  2 ;  secondly,  for  the  mar¬ 
ried,  in  verse  10,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  advice  respecting  separa¬ 
tion  ;  which  leads  him,  thirdly, 


to  the  new  subject  of  mixed 
marriages,  which  he  discusses  in 
1 1 — 2-t ;  .first,  on  its  own  merits, 
11 — 17  ;  second/;/,  on  the  general 
ground  of  Christianity  not  chang¬ 
ing  the  social  condition  in  which 
it  finds  us  (18—27). 

9.  oi k  iyeparivoiTai  must  be 
taken  as  one  word,  as  a  substitute 
for  aKpiiTtuorrai,  which  is  not  ad¬ 
missible.  (See  Wetstein.) 

10.  The  contrast  here  is,  not 
between  the  Apostle  inspired  and 
the  Apostle  uninspired,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  Apostle’s  words  and  an 
actual  saying  of  our  Lord,  ns  in 
Matt.  v.  32;  xix.  3 — 10;  Mark 
x.  11;  Luke  xvi.  18.  The 
Apostle  follows  the  account  in 
the  two  latter  Evangelists,  in 
omitting  the  exception  to  the 
rule  (TroptKrof  Adyou  jropi'eiac), 
mentioned  in  Matt.  v.  32.  But 
no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the 
omission  in  this  place,  because 
he  is  speaking  only  of  those  cases 
where  there  was  a  wish  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  without  reference  to  adul¬ 
tery. 
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Se  yeyapr/Koa-LV  vapayyeWo}  ovk  iya>,a\\a  OKvptos.yvvcuKa. 
ano  dvSpbsp-r]  ^(opi^eadat.  u(cdv  Se  KalympurOrj,  peveTO)  aya- 
pos  rj  tw  dvSpl  KaTaWayrjrot)  /cal  avSpa  ywalxa  pr)  a<jne- 
vat.  12  rots  Se  Xonrots  bXeya/  iy<o,  ov^  6  Kvpios,  el  tl$  aSeX^os 
ywaiKa  e^ei  ama-rov  /cal  caurrj  crvvevSoKel  otKelv  per  avrov, 
prj  d<f>ieT(o  ain-qv,  13  /cal  yvvq  rjris  e\et  dvSpa  d-mcTTOv  /cal 
d  ovtos  (rweuSo/cet  otKelv  per  amrjs,  prj  d(f>ieT(o  top  ‘  apSpa.' 

a  xvpi<r$ijvcu.  *  b  iyw  \4yo>.' 

11  unto  the  married  I  command, — not  1,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
•wife  depart  from  her  husband  (but  and  if  she  depart,  let 

12  her  remain  unmarried  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband)  and  let 
not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.  But  to  the  rest  ‘  say 
I,  not  the  Lord :  if  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not 

13  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away,  and  the  rwife  which  hath  an  husband  that  believeth 
not  and  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  rput 


11.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  the 
women  first,  probably  because, 
according  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  female  character,  the  reli¬ 
gious  scruples  of  the  wives  on 
this  subject  had  been  greater 
than  those  of  the  husbands.  Com¬ 
pare  the  vehemence  of  the  Jewish 
women  against  St.  Paul,  Acts 
xiii.  50 ;  and  see  also  1  Pet.  iii.  1 . 

\iapia0ij,  the  natural  expression 
for  the  wile,  as  not  having  power 
to  dismiss  her  husband ;  ufievai, 
the  milder  form  for  the  husband, 
although  it  is  in  verse  13  used 
also  for  the  wife.  The  words  are 
taken  from  the  phraseology  of 
legal  divorce ;  but  the  cases  here 
spoken  of  are  not  so  much  regular 
divorces  as  accidental  separations, 
ear  Se  uni  xwpttrBij,  ‘  If  she  should 
in  fact  be  separated.’ 

12.  rote  Se  XouroTc.  He  now 
returns  to  the  case  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages.  This  implies  that  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  speaking 
only  of  marriages  where  both 
parties  were  Christians.  On  this 


subject  he  here  declares  that  he 
had  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  any 
actual  precept  of  our  Lord  to  re¬ 
fer  to,  and  therefore  took  it  upon 
himself  to  advise ;  whence  we 
may  observe:  (1)  The  confidence 
with  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  direct  declaration  of  Christ, 
he  puts  forward  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  (2)  The  natural  distinction 
between  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
and  the  sayings  of  the  Apostles, 
as  here  exemplified ;  Christ  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  general  rule,  the 
Apostles  applying  it  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  emergencies  which  arose 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  Churches  with  which  they 
had  to  deal. 

13.  a<puT<i>  rbv  avSpa.  Here  is 
a  deviation  from  the  phraseology 
of  verse  10,  perhaps  occasioned 
by  the  Christian  being  regarded 
as  the  superior  party.  But  the 
Greek  and  Roman  law  permitted 
the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband 
to  seek  divorce.  (Plut.  Ale.  8  j 
Gaius,  i.  127.) 
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UTjyia<rTai  yap 6  avTjpoairtcrro^  ev  rfi  yvvaiKi,  /cat  ^ytacrrat 
rj  yvvj)  r)  amcnos  ev  rw  uaS e\<j>q>,  inel  apa  ra  reieva  vpuiv 
aKadapra  icrTiv,  vvv  8e  ayia  itrrtv.  16  el  Be  6  oirwrros  X^pi- 
*  iftpl  for 

M  away'  *her  husband'.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  'hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  'hallowed 
by  the  'brother ;  else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now 


14.  iv  rj i  1  in  the 

brother,’  i.  e.  ‘in  her  Christian 
husband.’  ‘  By  virtue  of  the 
Christianity  of  her  husband.’ 

lie  here  appeals  to  the  com- 
■  Then  mon  feeling  of  the  Chris- 
are  iho  tian  society,  which  re¬ 
children  garded  the  children  of 
holy.’  Christian  or  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  as  belonging  to  God’s 
people,  in  order  to  show  that  in 
like  manner  the  unbelieving  part¬ 
ner  must,  from  marriage  to  a 
Christian,  also  be  classed  amongst 
God’s  people. 

The  passage,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  against  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  Apostle’s  time. 
For  (1)  he  would  hardly  have 
founded  an  argument  on  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  children’s  holi¬ 
ness  from  their  Christian  parent 
or  parents,  if  there  had  been  a 
distinct  act  by  which  the  children 
had  themselves  been  admitted  for¬ 
mally  into  the  Christian  society; 
and  ( 2 )  he  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  heathen  partner  as  being 
‘  holy  ’  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
children  were  regarded  as  1  holy,’ 
viz.  by  connexion  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  household,  if  there  had  been 
so  obvious  a  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  the  two,  as  that 
one  was,  and  the  other  was  not 
baptized  ;  (3)  his  argument  thus 
understood  exactly  agrees  with 
the  Rabbinical  rule  about  the 
baptism  of  proselytes:  ‘If  the 
female  proselyte  is  with  child, 


there  is  no  need  to  baptize  the 
child  on  its  birth  ;  for  the  mother’s 
baptism  becomes  a  baptism  for 
it’  (Jebamoth,  f.  78,  1). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pas¬ 
sage  asserts  the  principle  on 
which  infant  baptism  is  founded, 
(1)  That  family  ties  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  do  in  themselves  consecrate 
those  who  are  bound  by  them  ; 
and  (2)  That  the  children  of 
Christian  parents  may  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  as  amongst 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  from 
this  would  follow  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  whole  family 
would  participate  in  the  same 
rites  as  belonged  properly,  and  in 
the  highest  sense  only,  to  those 
members  or  that  member  of  it 
who  was  strictly  a  believer.  Ben- 
gel  :  ‘  Est  matrimonium  Chris- 
tianum,  est  soboles  Christiana.’ 
Such  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
passage  by  Hooker.  (E.  Pol.  V.  lx. 
6.)  Thus  the  influence  of  the 
mother  naturally  prepared  the 
son  to  receive  Christianity,  even 
when  the  father  was  adverse ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Timotheus,  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  Chrysostom. 

fiyiaarai.  i.  e.  ‘  is  consecrated 
to  God  by  the  marriage.’ 

iirel  apa,  ‘since  in  that  case.’ 
Compare  verse  10. 

araOapra,  ‘  profane  ’  —  1  ex¬ 
cluded  from  God’s  people ;  ’  as 
in  the  case  of  1  unclean  ’  meats. 
Compare  Acts  x.  14. 
rvv  St,  ‘  but  as  it  is.’ 
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£eTai,  yoipeCficrOat.  ov  SeSovXcorat  6  ade\<f>b<s  rj  rj  aSe\<f>rj  ev 
rots  tolovtois'  iu  Se  elprjvr)  KeKkrjKev  rjpas  o  deos.  lcrt  yap 
oTSas,  yvvcu,  el  rov  avdpa  crcncrets ;  rj  ri  oTSas,  o-vep,  el  rrjv 

are  they  holy.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart. 
rThe  brother  or  rthe  sister  is  not  r enslaved  in  such  cases: 
but  God  hath  called  us  rin  peace.  For  what  knowest  thou, 
0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  or  r  what  knowest 


15.  ‘It  is  true  that  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  partner  is  consecrated  by 
the  believing  partner ;  but  do  not 
carry  this  so  far  as  to  oppose  se¬ 
paration  if  it  is  desired,  and  con¬ 
duces  to  peace.  For  the  chance 
of  converting  the  heathen  partner 
is  too  remote  to  justify  the  breach 
of  harmony  which  such  conduct 
would  occasion.’ 

This  is  not  so  much  a  permis¬ 
sion  of  separation,  as  an  assertion 
that,  if  on  other  grounds  a  sepa¬ 
ration  has  taken  place,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  Christian 
partner  to  insist  on  a  union,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  other.  It  is  as  though  he 
said  :  ‘  The  general  rule  for  Chris¬ 
tians  is,  as  our  Lord  declared, 
that  marriage  is  indissoluble :  but 
there  is  the  special  case  (not 
spoken  of  by  Him),  of  those 
marriages  where  only  one  partner 
is  Christian ;  and  in  those  no 
one  is  bound  to  force  the  law  of 
Christianity  on  the  reluctant  hea¬ 
then.’ 

i'f  el (trtvn  kckXi/kcv,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  $eSov\a>rat.  ‘  This  is  no 
binding  law  for  Christians;  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  duty  to 
which  we  have  been  converted  is 
to  live  in  peace  with  one  another.’ 

16.  yap  is  a  reason  for  the 
whole  previous  sentence.  1  Do 
Unbeliev-  not  insist  on  areluctant 
ing  husband  union ;  for  thou  know- 
and  bolicv-  est  not  whether  there 
ing  wifo.  js  sucl,  a  prospect  of 


converting  thy  heathen  partner 
as  to  make  such  a  union  desirable.’ 
This  interpretation  is  the  only 
one  compatible  with  the  obvious 
sense  of  verse  15,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  ri  oifias  (not  el  /n;,  but) 
el  aiiae ie  ;  and  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Apostle’s  argument,  which  is  not 
to  urge  a  union,  but  to  tolerate 
a  separation.  It  is  thus  a  so¬ 
lemn  warning  against  the  gam¬ 
bling  spirit  which  intrudes  itself 
even  into  the  most  sacred  mat¬ 
ters,  and  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  Apostle’s  freedom  from 
proselytism.  Taken  by  itself,  el 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  iden¬ 
tical  with  el  fiii — as  in  the  ana¬ 
logous  Latin  phrase,  1  Ilaud  scio 
an  ?  ’  and  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
‘  Who  knows  if  ?  ’  equivalent 
to  ‘  It  probably  will  happen  ’ 
(see  2  Sam.  xii.  22  ;  Joel  ii.  14 ; 
Jon.  iii.  9) ;  and  accordingly  the 
sense  put  on  the  words  was,  ‘  Re¬ 
main  together,  for  perhaps  thou 
mayest  save  thy  partner,’  till  Do 
Lyra  (in  the  14th  century)  point¬ 
ed  out  the  objection  to  it.  The 
verse  so  understood  has  probably 
conduced  to  the  frequent  instances 
of  the  conversion  of  unbelieving 
husbands  by  believing  wives. 
Even  the  stern  severity  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  relaxes  in  its  presence 
into  die  declaration  that  1  no 
teacher  has  such  an  effect  in  con¬ 
version  as  a  wife ;  ’  and  this 
passage,  thus  interpreted,  pro- 
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yvvaiKa  cnucreis;  11  el  fir)  eKacrro)  o)<s  tpepicrev  6  *Kvpio<;, 
eKacrrov  a)i  KeKXrjKev  6  b#eos.  ovtuis  nepmaTetTa).  /ecu 
ovtcds  ev  rats  eV/cX^cri'ats  7rao-cu?  Siaracrcro^ai.  iawepiTe~ 
rpr/pevo^  tl<;  £i<\.i)dr) ;  prj  kirtcnracrday0  ivaKpofiv&Tt^KeK^r)- 

*  6  dfrfy.  c  Note.  MS.  C.  is  deficient  between  iirnTirdadui\  and  J/yrfCeo-flai,  ix.  6. 
b  nvpios.  A  ris  IkK^O V  for  it*K\i}Tal  ns. 

it  thou,  0  'husband,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife?  But 
as  'the  Lord  'distributed  to  every  'one,  as  God  hath  called 
every  one,  so  let  him  walk.  And  so  ordain  I  in  all  'the 
is  churches.  r  Was  any  'one  called,  being  circumcised?  let 
him  not  become  uncircumcised.  'Has  anv  rone  been  called' 


bably  hatl  a  direct  influence  on 
the  marriage  of  Clotilda  with 
Clovis,  and  Bertha  with  Ethelbert, 
and  consequently  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  conversion  of  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  France  and  England 
to  the  Christian  faith.  However, 
although  this  particular  interpre¬ 
tation  be  erroneous,  yet  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
sufficiently  expressed  in  the  14th 
verse,  which  distinctly  lays  down 
the  rule  that  domestic  union  can 
reconcile  the  greatest  differences 
of  religious  belief. 

17 — 24.  He  proceeds  to  ground 
his  advice  on  the  general  rule 
that  Christianity  leaves  our  social 
relations  where  it  finds  them. 

17.  ei  /n;,  ‘only.’  This  verse  is 
rather  the  conclusion  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  sentence  than  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  ‘  I  have  nothing 
more  to  sny,  unless  it  be  this.’ 
For  a  similar  irregularity  in  the 
use  of  ci  fill  see  2  Cor.’  iii.  1,  and 
the  notes  thereon. 

The  reading  of  the  ancient 
MSS. — o  ktipioc  with  ipipure,  and 
o  Stdc  with  di.-Aiji.lv — is  remark¬ 
able,  as  assigning  the  distribution 
of  the  natural  gifts  and  stations 
of  life,  probably  from  the  analogy 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  Christ 
as  ‘  the  Lord;  ’  whilst  the  calling 


of  men  to  the  Gospel  by  their 
conversion  is  ascribed  (as  also  in 
verses  15,  24)  to  God. 

From  this  general  conclusion 
springs  a  series  of  parallel  in¬ 
stances  in  confirmation  of  it : — 

First  Example.  ‘  The  Gentile 
is  not  to  become  a  Jew,  nor  the 
Jew  a  Gentile.’  The  religious 
distinction  between  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  is  so  completely  lost  sight 
of  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  here  classes 
the  division  between  them,  not 
among  the  spiritual,  but  the 
purely  social  differences  of  the 
human  race. 

18.  crXqfbj  .  .  .  dicAqrai,  ‘con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity.’ 

CTriiTiratrOw,  sc.  ri)v  iiKpofivarlai’. 
Whilst  in  the  ancient  Eastern 
world  circumcision  was  regarded 
as  a  special  sign  of  civilisation, 
and  the  Israelites  by  adopting 
it  again  were  supposed  to  roll 
off  ‘the  reproach  of  Egypt’  (see 
RoscnmUller  on  Joshua,  v.  9 ; 
Ewald  on  Ezek.  xxxii.  19,  24 — 
32),  in  later  times  it  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  world  as  an  opprobrious 
mark  of  barbarism ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  some  Jews,  in  their  desire 
to  accommodate  themselves  to 
Grecian  usages,  endeavoured  to 
efface  it.  For  this  practice  see 
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rat  ns ;  prj  ireptTepvea-00).  19 17  Trepiropr]  ovSev  i<rTiv,  kcll 
■f)  aKpofivcTTLa  ovhev  icrriv,  aUa  nj/jrjcns  evroklov  deov. 
20  e/cacrros  iv  rfj  /cX^'cm  fj  ii<\ij0r),  kv  ravry  peveTco.  21  SouXos 

19  in  uncircumcision  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised.  Cir¬ 
cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing, 

20  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.  Let 
every  rone  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called. 


1  Maccabees,  i.  15 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  v.  1  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
1274  ;  Celsus  De  Re  Med.  vii. 
35  ;  and  the  other  passages  in  Wet- 
stein  ;  and  an  Essay  of  Groddeck, 

‘  De  Judaais  prasputium  attrahen- 
tibus,’  appended  to  Schdttgen’s 
flora:  Hcbraicte,  vol.  ii.  p.  1159. 

19.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  passages,  Gal.  v. 
6,  vi.  15,  the  first  clause  is  the 
same,  ‘  Circumcision  availeth 
nothing,  nor  uncircumcision ;  ’ 
thus  asserting  the  two  sides  of 
the  Apostle’s  principle  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonies,  exemplified 
in  his  own  conduct  by  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  Timotheus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  refusal  to 
circumcise  Titus  on  the  other 
hand.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  maxim  is  its  declaration 
that  those  who  maintain  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  rejecting  forms 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Gospel  as  those  who 
maintain  the  absolute  necessity 
of  retaining  them.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  this  positive  or  ne¬ 
gative  ceremonialism,  he  gives,  in 
the  several  clauses  of  eacli  of  the 
three  texts,  his  description  of 
what  he  maintains  to  be  really 
essential.  The  variation  of  the 
three  passages  thus  becomes  valu¬ 
able,  as  exhibiting  in  three  seve¬ 
ral  forms  the  Apostle’s  view  of 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  — 

‘  Keeping  the  commandments  of 


God,’  ‘Faith  working  by  love,’ 
‘A  new  creature.’  These  de¬ 
scribe  the  same  threefold  aspect  of 
Christianity  with  regard  to  man, 
which  in  speaking  of  God  is  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  names  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 
In  this  passage,  where  man  is 
viewed  chiefly  in  his  relation 
to  the  natural  order  of  the  world, 
the  point  which  the  Apostle 
wished  to  impress  upon  his  hear¬ 
ers  was,  that  in  whatever  station 
of  life  they  were,  it  was  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  ‘  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God  ’  (perhaps  with  an 
implied  reference  to  the  two 
great  commandments,  Matt.  xxii. 
36 — 39).  In  the  two  passages 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(v.  6  ;  vi.  15),  the  more  distinct 
reference  to  faith  in  Christ,  and 
to  the  new  creation  wrought  by 
His  Spirit,  is  brought  out  by  the 
more  earnest  and  impassioned 
character  of  the  argument. 

20.  iKaaToq  iv  rij  K\f]tru  7} 

The^usua™explanatkai  ‘ Calling-’ 
of  this  passage  has  been :  1  Let 
every  one  remain  in  the  state  of 
life  to  which  God  has  called 
him ;  ’  and  from  the  Latin  render¬ 
ing — ‘  vocatio  ’  —  of  the  Greek 
vXijate  has  flowed  the  peculiar 
sense  which  the  words  1  voca¬ 
tion,'  ‘calling,’  &c.  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  most  European  lan¬ 
guages,  as  applied  to  professions 
and  conditions  of  life.  That 
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€k\tj67)<;  ;  fi-q  (to i  /xeXeroj  •  a\\’  el  ical  hvvacrai  iXevOepog 


21 r AVast  thou  called  being  a  'slave?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  thou 


such  an  interpretation  suits  the 
general  context  of  the  passage  is 
obvious;  and  the  hold  which  it 
has  thus  acquired  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Christendom,  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  instinct  with 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle 
has  sometimes  been  caught,  in 
spite  and  almost  in  consequence 
of  a  mistake  of  the  letter,  as  in 
other  instances  the  spirit  has 
been  lost  through  an  adherence 
to  the  letter.  That  this  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  words  is  mistaken, 
can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  for 
(1)  he  is  not  speaking  in  this 
particular  instance  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  or  ‘  calling '  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  but  of  the  state  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  or  uncircumcision  of 
Jew  and  of  Gentile.  (2)  The 
word  KXijmg,  KaXiiv,  &c.  (though 
in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  iv.  20,  used 
in  a  somewhat  analogous  sense, 
as  a  Grecized  form  of  the  Roman 
word  ‘  classis  ’)  is  in  the  N.  T. 
never  applied  to  anything  else 
than  the  call  of  God  to  His 
kingdom  through  conversion ; 
and  is  so  applied  here  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  context,  as  in 
verses  17,  18,  21,  24.  As  used, 
therefore,  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  the  sense,  although  harsh* 
must  be,  ‘  Seek  not  to  change 
from  circumcision  to  uncircum¬ 
cision,  or  from  uncircumcision  to 
circumcision.  Either  of  these 
two  states  has  been  sanctified  by 
its  being  the  one  in  which  God 
chose  to  call  you  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  Let  every  one  rest 
contented  with  that  mode  of  catl¬ 
ing  by  which  he  was  called  at  his 
conversion.  Do  not  seek  a  new 


mode  of  conversion;  the  mode 
which  you  have  experienced  is 
sufficient.'  Bengel: — ‘Status,  in 
quo  voeatio  quaeque  offendit,  in¬ 
star  vocationis  est.’  Compare  i. 
26. 

Second  Example.  21.  ‘The 
slave  is  not  to  become  free.’ 

The  question  here  is,  whether 
to  understand  iXcuOepig  or  oon- 
\elg,  after  XP')ITCU :  whether  the 
sense  is,  ‘  Take  advan-  t 
tage  of  the  offer  of  free-  rath“,  1 
dom;’  or,  ‘Remain 
in  slavery,  though  the  offer  is 
made.’  It  is  one  of  the  most 
evenly  balanced  questions  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  (1)  XP')™1  may  either 
be  ‘  choose,’  or  ‘  make  use  of,’ 
although  it  leans  rather  to  the 
former,  and  thus  favours  the 
first  interpretation.  (2)  ti  cat  may 
either  be,  ‘  If,  besides,  thou  hast 
the  offer,’  or,  ‘  Even  if  thou  hast 
the  offer,’  although  it  leans 
rather  to  the  latter,  and  thus 
favours  the  second  interpretation. 
The  sense  of  this  particular  verse 
favours  the  first ;  for,  unless  the 
Apostle  meant  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  which  he  was 
laying  down,  why  should  he  in¬ 
troduce  this  clause  at  all?  The 
sense  of  the  general  context  is  in 
favour  of  the  second :  for  why 
should  the  Apostle  needlessly 
point  out  an  exception  to  the 
principle  of  acquiescence  in  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  of  life,  which 
he  is  so  strongly  recommending  ? 
The  language  and  practice  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  as  described  in 
the  Acts,  favour  the  first  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  e  g.  his  answer  at 
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yeveaOaL,  paXXov  xprj<rai.  22  6  yap  ev  Kvpia>  /cXt^ets  SoOXos 
dntXevffepos KvpCov icrriv  op.oiois'oeXcvOepos K\r)0els§ov\6<s 

■  6 fioim  Hal. 

may est  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  rwas  called 
in  the  Lord  being  a  rslavc,  is  the  Lord’s  r  freedman  :  likewise 
0A  he  that  rwas  called,  being  free,  is  Christ’s  rslave.  Ye 


Philippi,  ‘they  have  beaten  us 
■without  a  trial,  and  imprisoned 
us,  being  Roman  citizens ;  .  .  .  . 
nay,  let  them  come  themselves 
and  take  us  out  ’  (Acts  xvi.  37) ; 
and  to  the  tribute  at  Jerusalem, 

1  but  I  was  free  born  ’  (Acts 
xxii.  28).  The  general  feeling 
of  the  church,  as  implied  in  the 
Epistles  and  in  this  passage,  fa¬ 
vours  the  second  interpretation  ; 
it  would  hardly  have  seemed 
worth  while  to  grasp  at  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution  of  all  things; 
and  the  apparent  preference  thus 
given  to  slavery  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  same  grounds 
(see  verses  29,  30)  as  the  ap¬ 
parent  preference  given  to  celi¬ 
bacy.  The  commentators  before 
the  Reformation  have  chiefly 
been  in  favour  of  the  second ; 
since,  in  favour  of  the  first ;  but 
Chrysostom  observes  that,  in  his 
time  there  were  some  who  adopted 
the  view  favourable  to  liberty ; 
as  also,  there  have  been  some 
Protestant  divines  (e.  g.  Luther) 
who  have  adopted  the  view  fa¬ 
vourable  to  slavery.  On  the 
whole,  the  probability  seems 
slightly  to  incline  to  the  second ; 
and  the  whole  passage  is  then  ex¬ 
pressive  of  comfort  to  the  slave 
under  his  hard  lot,  with  which 
the  Apostle  sympathises,  and 
which  he  tenderly  alleviates  (as 
in  Philcm.  16,  17),  though  not 
wishing  him  to  leave  it.  And 
if,  as  is  probable,  the  prospect  of 


liberty,  to  which  the  Apostle 
alludes,  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  master  being  a  Christian, 
this  sense  of  the  passage  would 
be  still  further  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  1  Tim.  vi.  2  :  ‘  Let 
not  [the  slaves]  that  have  be¬ 
lieving  masters  despise  them, 
because  they  are  brethren,  but 
rather  serve  them  (aUa  fiaXXov 
SovXtviTwaap). 

22.  6  iv  Kvptto  icXridtic.  The 
words,  ‘in  the  Lord,’  which  in 
themselves  are  superfluous,  are 
here  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
play  on  the  word  Kvpior,  ‘  the 
master  of  the  slave iv  Kvpiio 
kXij0e!c  is  thus  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  kXj) role  dyioic  in  i.  1, 

‘  converted,  or  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord's  servants.’ 

‘  He  who  has  been  converted  so 
as  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Lord,  though  a  slave,  is  the 
Lord’s  freedman i.  e.  (not  in 
the  common  sense  in  which  a 
man  is  said  to  be  the  freedman 
of  his  former  master,  but)  in  the 
general  sense  in  which  a  man 
may  be  said  to  be  the  freedman 
of  him  who  has  made  him  free. 
(eXfu0epo£=liber  ;  aTre\cvdepae  = 
libertus.) 

23.  This  may  be  taken  either  : 
(1)  parenthetically,  like  the  first 
interpretation  of  verse  21,  and 
in  connexion  with  it,  ‘  You  are 
Christ’s  freedmen,  do  not  become 
slaves  if  you  can  avoid  it al¬ 
luding,  possibly  to  the  practice  of 
‘  auctoratio,’  or  selling  of  one’s 
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cotip  xpiCTTOv.  23  Ttfirjs  r/yopaa-OrjTe ■  pq  yLvecrOe  SovXol 
dvdptoncov.  24  exacrTOs  cp  w  cKXijdr),  a.Se\(f>oi,  kv  tovto>  pe- 
vera)  vapa  *0eu J. 

•0IIepl  Se  Tali'  irapdevaiv  km.Ta.yqv  Kvplov  ovk  kyut, 
yvwp qv  Se  BiSatpt,  a»s  -qkeqpevos  vvo  Kvpiov  ttuttos  elvcu. 

*  e«?. 

24 r were  bought  with  a  price;  rbecomc  not  0  the 'slaves  of  men. 

‘Let  every  'one  wherein  he  'was  called,  brethren',  therein 
25  abide  with  God.  Now  concerning  virgins  I  have  no 


commandment  of  the  Lord, 
one  that  hath  obtained  mercy 

self,  frequent  in  great  slave- 
markets  such  as  must  have  been 
at  Corinth  (see  Petron.  Sat.  117, 
quoted  in  Heydenreich,  ad  loc .) ; 
or,  (2)  as  part  of  the  general 
argument,  ‘  You  are  Christ’s 
freedmen,  do  not  allow  your  out¬ 
ward  condition  of  slavery  to  de¬ 
grade  you  into  becoming  really 
slaves  of  men ;  therefore  rest 
contented  in  your  condition  or, 
(3)  As  a  general  moral  growing 
out  of  the  whole  passage,  and 
suggested  by  some  association 
or  circumstance  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted,  ‘  You  are 
Christ’s  freedmen,  do  not  become 
the  slaves  of  human  power  or 
opinion,  by  wishing  to  alter  your 
station  either  from  fear  of  others, 
or  at  their  instigation.’ 

If  there  were  more  ground  for 
the  third,  it  would  make  the  beet 
sense;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
second  is  most  suitable  to  the 
context.  Any  way  it  is  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  spiritual  freedom 
imparted  by  Christianity,  and 
intended  to  counteract  any  servile 
spirit,  which  might  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  doctrine  of  acqui¬ 
escence  in  slavery. 

riprjc  TiyopaodriTt.  See  vi.  20. 

24.  iv  a  eK\rjfl  17,  1  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  converted.’ 


but  I  give  my  judgment  as 
of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful. 


irapii  ‘  in  the  presence  of 

God,’  i.  e.  ‘  he  is  nearer  to  God 
by  remaining  in  his  station,  than 
by  retiring  from  it.’  If  the  third 
interpretation  of  verso  23  be 
correct,  then  there  will  be  a  na¬ 
tural  contrast  intended  between 
avBpun rar  and  rapd  Sty  :  ‘  Do 
not,  by  changing  your  position, 
become  the  slaves  of  men,  when, 
by  remaining  in  your  position, 
you  are  in  the  presence  and 
neighbourhood  of  God.' 

25.  Another  question  seems  to 
have  been  put,  concerning  the  duty 
of  parents  in  giving  their  daughters 
in  marriage.  irapOtruy,  though  it 
might  include  men,  here  is  ‘  young 
women.’ 

Here,  as  in  12,  ho  replies  that 
in  this  case,  which,  like  the  former, 
was  a  particular  emergency  not 
lulling  under  any  general  rule, 
he  had  no  command  of  Christ  to 
give,  but  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  an  Apostle. 

This  passage  has  furnished  the 
two  words  yvoipi)  and  tTrirayri, 
which  the  vulgate  translates 
‘  consilium  ’  and  ‘  praiceptum,’ 
‘  advice  ’  and  1  command,’  the 
origin  of  the  famous  distinction 
of  later  times  between  ‘  counsels 
of  perfection,’  and  ‘  precepts' 
(Cp.  2  Cor.  viii.  8—10.)  In  this 
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26  vofiL^oi  ow  tovto  KaXov  inap^eLV  Sia  tt)v  kvecrraxTav  dvdy- 
kt)v,  or t  KaXov  dvdpanrai  to  outojs  elvai.  Se'Secrcu  yvvaiKL  ; 
prj  tyret.  Xvcriv  XeXvaai.  dno  yvvaiKOs;  pr)  £ijt€i  yvvauca. 
28  lav  81  Kal  “ya/xrjcrTjs,  ou^ rjpapTes,  Kaliav  yrjprj  [17]  Trap- 

*  tVju. 

26 1  suppose  therefore  that  this  is  good  ron  account  of  the  present 

27  distress,  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.  Art  thou  bound 

28  unto  a  wife  ?  seek  not  to  be  loosed :  art  thou  loosed  from  a 
wife?  seek  not  a  wife.  But  and  if  thou  Aart  married',  thou 


passage  the  distinction  lies  only 
in  the  fact  (as  in  verse  6)  that  one 
was  a  command  of  Christ,  the 
other  his  own  opinion,  although 
pronounced  with  Apostolical  au- 

viaruc,  ‘  trustworthy,  as  a 
steward  of  the  Gospel  ’  (iv.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12). 

26 — 36.  He  first  repeats  his 
general  opinion,  as  before  in  verse 
1,  but  now  with  the  addition 
that  his  reason  for  preferring  the 
single  state  is  the  approaching 
distress ;  and,  throughout,  his 
opinion  is  given  with  a  special 
reference  (see  verses  28,  34)  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  unmar¬ 
ried  daughters,  now  before  his 

(  This  was  taken  by  early 

senTduT"  commentators  to  mean 
tress.’  "  * 011  account  of  the 

inconvenience  entailed 
upon  you  by  the  pressing  cares 
of  marriage so  as  to  make  it  a 
general  rule  applying  alike  to  all 
times.  But  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  incompatible  both  with 
the  words  and  context.  For  (1) 
dray kt)  is  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ; 
xii.  10;  1  Thess.  iii.  7;  and 
especially  Luke  xxi.  23  (carat 
arayKrj  pcyaXri)  for  ‘distress;’ 
and  in  the  LXX.  is  used  to  trans- 
ate  nprl!t??=}A,'4aS.  (Ps.  cxix. 


143;  Zeph.  i.  16.)  (2)  hcarHaav 
is  not  ‘  pressing  ’  in  any  passage 
in  the  N.  T.,  but  is  always  used 
either  for  ‘  present  ’  (as  in  iii.  22  ; 
Rom.  viii.  38,  in  both  which  it 
is  opposed  to  fieWovra  ;  Gal.  i. 
4  ;  Heb.  ix.  9),  or  for  ‘  impend¬ 
ing  ’  (as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  1).  And  this  suits  perfectly 
the  general  context  in  28 — 31. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  impending 
calamities  which  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Matt.  xxiv.  8,  &c.,  which 
were  known  to  the  Jews  as  the 
1  pangs  of  the  Messiah,’  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  His 
coming,  and  which  were  fulfilled 
in  the  disturbances  which  burst 
over  the  Roman  world  on  the 
death  of  Nero. 

The  form  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  an  anacoluthon.  on 
KaXoy  ardpuiT/j)  to  vvtu)£  (sc.  trap- 
fleVor)  el  rat  is  a  repetition  of 
tovto  KaXov  virap\ctv. 

kuXov  here  is  used  as  in  verse 
1,  but  is  in  this  place  qualified 
(1)  by  the  annexed  reason,  Std 
ti)v  drayKijr,  (2)  by  the  positive 
assertion  in  verse  28  (o\>x 

'  fjpaprcv )  of  the  lawfulness  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

ardpuiKip  is  general,  for  women 
as  well  as  men. 

28.  ear  Se  Kal  yap^trije-  *  If, 
further,  thou  art  married,  there 
was  no  sin  in  the  act.’ 
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dev  os,  oli)(  rjpaprev  dbixfiiv  Se  rrj  crapKi  e  £ovcriv  oi  tolovtol, 
eyai  Se  vpai v  <f>ei8opai.  2'jtovto  Se  <f>r]pi,  aS e\<f>ol,  11 6  Kaipos 
avvecrTaXpevos  becrTiF,ro  Xoiirovlva  Kal  co£  l^orres  yvvaiKas 
ais  p-Tj  e\ovre s  Secriv,  J0  Kal  oi  Kkalovres  a>s  pr)  Kbaiovres, 
Kal  oi  ^aipovre 5  di?  pr)  xa tpovres,  Kal  oi  dyopd&vre s  d>s  ^17 
«are)(OFTes,  31  Kal  oi  xpeopevot  jtof  Kocrpov  cos  pr)  /cara^pco- 

•  8ti  6  Kaiptfc.  b  rfc  Aoiir^  Arni'.  c  Omit  ol.  d  r<p  k6<t/jl<p  robry. 

r  didst  not  sin',  and  if  rthc  virgin  rmarried,  she  rdid  not  sin' : 

29 r  but  such  will  have  trouble  in  the  flesh,  but  I  spare  you.  But 
this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short,  that  rhenceforth  both 

30  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none,  and  they 
that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as 
though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they 

31  possessed  not,  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it : 


1;  napOerog.  The  article  seems 
to  mean  ‘  the  unmarried  daughter, 
of  whose  case  I  speak.’ 

eyoi  Se  ufiHv  (peiSopai. Either:  (1) 

‘  I  refrain  from  dilating  on  these 
evils,  to  save  you  from  the  pain  of 
hearing  them;'  see  2  Cor.  xii.  C; 
or,  (2)  ‘  I  give  you  this  advice 
to  save  you  from  these  afflictions' 
The  emphatic  ey£»  (in  contrast  to 
ol  towvtoi)  favours  the  second. 
The  old  explanation,  ‘  I  allow 
marriage  to  be  lawful,  as  a  con¬ 
descension  to  your  infirmities,’  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle. 

29.  rovro  Se  <f>r\pi.  Not  expla¬ 
natory  like  \ey<i>  Se  rovro  in  i.  12, 
but  for  emphasis. 

ovvenraXpe  roc,  1  short,’  ‘  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  small  compass,’ — as 
we  say,  ‘  living  many  years  in 
one.’  Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  45  : 

‘  The  hour  is  at  hand.’ 

?va,  i.  e.  ‘  This  is  the  object 
of  the  calamities  in  God’s  provi- 

rci  \011r6v  may  be  taken  :  (1) 
with  ivu,  ‘  that  for  the  future ; 
(2)  as  the  nominative  to  inn,  ‘it 
remains  that  they  should  be ;’ 


(3)  with  6  raipog  avvearnXpevog, 
‘  The  time  is  short  for  the  future  ’ 
(i.  e.  till  the  Advent).  The  first, 
as  in  Lachmann’s  punctuation,  is 
the  best. 

30.  Kare-xprrec,  ‘  possessing  to 
the  full,’  as  in  2  Cor.  vi.  10  ;  and 
as  anexovai  in  Matt.  vi.  2. 

31.  Karaxpoiperoi,  ‘  using  to 

excess.’  Compare  ix.  18,  and  see 
also  xi.  32.  ‘  This,’  says  Bengel, 

‘  is  a  true  description  of  Christian 
self-denial.  It  is  not  possessed  by 
those,  qui  habent  lit  qui  habcant 
et  diu  habituri  sint.’ 

Xprjrrttat  never  occurs  with  an 
accusative  in  the  New  Test,  ex¬ 
cept  in  this  place ;  also  in  clas¬ 
sical  Greek  only  twice  (Xen, 
Ages.  xi.  11;  and  a  Cretan  in¬ 
scription,  Bockh  Corp.  Inscr.  ii. 
400).  Hence  the  true  reading 
rdv  Kiopov  of  A.  B.  D>.  F.  G.  is 
altered  to  rip  riopip  in  D3.  E.  J. 


irapuyei  yap  ro  axgpa,  ‘  for 
the  outward  scene  or 
figure  of  this  world  is  ‘  T.he  fa- 
passing  [or  is  to  pass]  “J\lon  of, , 
away,  before  the  great  J 

change  which  shall  bring  away.’ 
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pevoi'  wapdyei  yap  to  <T)(rjpa  tov  Kocrpov  tovtov,  320eXa> 
he  vpas  ap.epip.vov s  elvai.  o  ayapo<s  pepipva  ra  tov  Kvpiov, 
wax;  a dpearj  tgj  Kvpico  ■  33  6  8e  yaprfcras  pepipva  ra  tov 
Kocrpov,  wa>s  ‘ apeo-y  Trj  yvvaiKi,  34  b /cal  pepepurrai.  xal  rj 
yvvr)  rj  ayapos  kq\  -q  wapOevos  rj  ayapos  pepipva  ra 

•  hpiuu.  ‘  Mtfdpurrat  4  7UI,’I  i  irapfleVoi. 

32  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  I  would  have 
you  without  carefulness.  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  rare  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord : 

33  but  he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of 

34  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  uand  is  divided. 
Both  the  wife  who  is  unmarried  and  the  virgin  who  is  un¬ 
married'  careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 


about  the  restitution  of  all 
things.’  For  the  sense  see  Rev. 
xxi.  1:  ‘And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth :  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
were  passed  away.’  The  whole 
passage  well  illustrates  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  early  Church,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Second  Advent.  For  the 
words  comp.  2  Esd.  xvi.  40 — 44  : 
perhaps  imitated  from  this  :  ‘  In 
those  evils  be  even  as  pilgrims 
upon  the  earth.  He  that  selleth 
'  let  him  be  as  he  that  fleeth  away ; 
and  lie  that  buyeth  as  one  that 
will  lose ;  he  that  occupieth 
merchandise  as  he  that  hath  no 
profit  by  it;  and  he  that  build- 
eth  as  he  that  shall  not  dwell 
therein  ;  he  that  soweth  as  if  he 
should  not  reap ;  so,  also,  he  that 
planted  the  vineyard  as  he  that 
shall  not  gather  the  grapes. 
They  that  marry  as  they  that 
shall  get  no  children;  and  they 
that  marry  not  as  the  widowers.’ 
For  the  actual  realisation  of  this 
by  the  Christians,  comp.  Arrian 
(Epict.  iv.  7) :  ‘  The  Galileans 
are  to  their  wives  and  children  as 
though  they  made  nothing  of 


them,  or  had  them  not.’  Also, 
Ep.  ad  Diogn.  5,  6.  For  the 
general  sense  comp.  2  Kings  v. 
26;  Isa.  xxiv.  1,  2  ;  Ezek.  vii. 
12,  13;  Matt,  x.  37. 

32.  SeXbj  Sc.  This  begins  a  new 
thought,  though  immediately 
connected  with  the  preceding, 
like  iyii  be  ifiCiv  ipti  Sofia  i  in 
verse  28. 

32.  33,  34.  The  variation  of 
reading  and  punctuation  in  this 
passage  has  more  influence  on 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  than  in 
any  other  in  the  Epistle.  The 
best  sense  is  produced  by  re¬ 
taining  (with  A.  B.)  gat  after  pt- 
fiipiorai,  and  by  omitting  >)  dya- 
fiot  after  yen)  (with  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K.).  .  In  that  case  the  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  (32 — 34)  will 
be  :  ‘  I  wish  that  you  should  have 
no  worldly  anxiety.  The  un¬ 
married  man  has  indeed  anxiety, 
but  it  is  for  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
but  the  married  man  has  the 
additional  anxiety  about  worldly 
matters,  and  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  wife,  and 
is  thus  divided  between 
the  interests  of  Christ  and  of  the 
world.  In  like  manner  both  the 
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tov  Kvplov,  Iva  $  ay  La  [/cal]  ‘rw  crdpaTi  /cal  raj  Trvev- 
pa Tf  7)  Se  yapijcra<ra  pepipva  ra  tov  xocrpov,  iraxs 
*ape<rr)  t<v  avSpL.  85  tovto  8e  irpix;  to  vpcov  avratv  c  avp. 
<f>opov  keycii,  ov\  Iva  fipoyov  vpiv  inifUdkcv,  aXXa  npos  to 
evoypjpov  /cal  devndpeopov  rd>  xvpLos  avepurirdaTm-  80 « 

*  koI  otipari  Hal  wyebpart.  1  ipiffti.  '  vvpQlpoy.  ‘  tlmpitrcSpoy. 

holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit:  but  she  that  is  married  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband. 

35  And  this  I  speak  for  your  own  profit ;  not  that  I  may  cast 
a  snare  upon  you,  but  for  that  which  is  rseemly,  and  that  ye 

36  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.  But  if  any 


married  and  the  unmarried  wo¬ 
man  have  an  anxiety  to  please 
Christ,  and  be  ready  for  his 
coming;  but  the  married  wo¬ 
man  has  besides  the  additional 
anxiety  to  please  her  husband.’ 
The  sense  of  pepipiarai  thus  cor¬ 
responds  to  its  meaning  in  i.  13, 
i.  e.  ‘  is  distracted  ’  (like  pep- 
pupdev  in  Homer,  which  Eus- 
tath.  (on  II.  i.  189)  explains  by 
fiepiZeadai),  and  to  itirEpimratmog 
in  verse  35,  whereas  in  the  Re¬ 
ceived  Text  and  Authorized 
Version,  it  must  bear  the  harsh 
meaning,  ‘  the  wife  and  the  un¬ 
married  woman  are  different 
from  each  other.'  The  change 
of  tense  from  jicpi/ivip  to  the  per¬ 
fect  in  fiepiptoTat  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  absence  of 
any  present  form  ptpi^trai.  The 
severity  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  married  state,  as  if  it  al¬ 
lowed  only  of  care  for  the  things 
of  this  world,  is  considerably 
mitigated  by  this  reading,  which 
ascribes  the  evil  not  to  its  ex¬ 
clusively  worldly  character,  but 
to  its  division  of  interests. 

If  »/  uyapot  is  (with  A.  B.)  re¬ 
tained  after  yurr/,  the  sense  will 
then  be  ‘  the  widow.’ 

Tischendorf  has  the  mi  after 
ptpipiarai,  but  loses  the  advan¬ 


tage  of  it  by  a  punctuation  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Rec.  Text. 

35.  This  is  a  qualification  (like 
verse  6)  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standing. 

to  vpiov  avrQv  truptp.,  1  this  is 
for  pour  own  advantage.’ 

ftpt\\ov  imftakio  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  hunting  (Xen.  Ven. 
ii.  5),  apparently  not  from  laying  a 
trap,  but  from  throwing  a  lasso  ; 
so  that  the  sense  here  would  be 
(not  1  a  snare  for  your  con¬ 
sciences,’  but)  ‘  a  violent  neces¬ 
sity  on  your  wills.’ 

tvrrapcbpor,  ptpipva,  awtptmra- 
otwq.  The  image  conveyed  by 
these  three  words  is  exactly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  story  in  Luke  x. 
39 — 42,  of  Mary  1  sitting  by 
the  side  of  Jesus’ feet’  (irapa cu- 
dioatra,  comp,  tint  a  p  ibpov),  and 
Martha  ‘  who  was  cumbered  (n- 
puoKiiTo)  with  much  serving,’ 
and  ‘  careful  (pcpip  vqc)  about 
many  things.’ 

For  the  use  of  pepipva  for 
‘  anxiety,’  see  Matt.  vi.  25,  27, 
28,  34. 

36.  He  returns  to  the  more 
especial  subject  of  the  unmar¬ 
ried  daughters,  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  word  cbtrynpor 
(=  ™  n-pinor). 

‘  I  give  this  advice  with  a 
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Se  tis  acrxrtl^oveiv  ini  Tijt'  napOivov  avrov  vopifau,  lav  rj 
vnipanpos,  xal  ovtcos  6<f>elket.  ylveadai,  o  diku  noteCrco  •  ov^ 
apapravu,  yapuraxrav.  37  os  oe  ecrrrjKev  aeV  ttj  KapSia  avrov 
iSpaios,  prj  iyoiv  avayKrjv,  igovcriav  Se  ej(€t  nepl  rov  ISlov 
0ekijparo<s,  Kal  rovro  K€Kpu<ev  iv  rfj(*)  KapSCa,b  rrjpuv  rrjv 

*  iSpaios  iv  rfj  itapSlq.  om.  avrov.  *  KapS'uf  avrov,  rov  rrjpoiv. 

(*)  Laehm.  omits  ISIf  here  on  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  omitted  in  B.  It  is, 
however,  both  in  A.  and  B.,  and  should  be  restored. 

rone  suppose''  that  he  behaveth  himself  r  unseemly  toward  his 
virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need  so  require, 
let  him  do  what  he  wall :  he  sinneth  not,  let  them  marry. 

37rBut  he  that  standeth  steadfast  in  his  heart,  having  no 
necessity,  but  hath  power  over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so 
r judged  in  his  heart,  that  he  will  keep  his  rown  virgin,  A  will  do' 


view  to  what  is  becoming;  but 
if  any  father  thinks,’  &c.  What 
follows  may  be  either,  (1)  1  That 
he  is  behaving  unbecomingly  to 
his  unmarried  daughter,  by  ex¬ 
posing  her  to  the  temptations 
to  which  she  is  liable  from  not 
being  married  ;  ’  or,  (2)  ‘  That 
he  incurs  what  is  unbecoming, 
by  having  an  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  house.’ 

In  behalf  of  the  first  may  be 
urged :  (1)  The  probable  sense 
of  b<,XWovei  in  xiii.  5;  (2) 

The  temptation  of  the  daughter, 
seemingly  implied  in  the  words 
vrrepagfwe  .  .  .  yapelrwaav,  (3) 
The  greater  suitableness  of  this 
sense  with  the  words  eiri  ri)r 

In  behalf  of  the  2nd  may  be 
urged  :  (1)  The  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  a<r\riftoveiv,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  incurring  shame  ’ 
quoted  in  Wetstein;  (2)  The 
undoubted  disgrace  which  at¬ 
tached  to  a  Jewish  (and  perhaps 
generally  to  an  Eastern)  father, 
from  his  daughter  remaining 
unmarried.  See  Ecclus.  xlii. 
9  :  1  The  father  waketh  for 


the  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth,  and  the  care  for  her 
taketh  away  sleep :  when  she  is 
young,  lest  she  pass  the  flower 
of  her  age  ’  (rrupacpaor)).  And 
it  was  a  Rabbinical  saying,  ‘  If 
your  daughter  be  past  the  mar¬ 
riageable  age,  release  your  slave 
to  give  him  to  her  for  a  hus- 

uvroic  oQeiXei,  i.  e.  ‘  by  reason 
of  the  temptation  or  sin  into 
which  she  has  tallen.’ 

yafuiThioav,  i.  e.  ‘  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  lover.’ 

37.  ebpaios,  of  firm  charac¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  not  swayed  by 
apprehensions  of  this  kind.’ 

pp.  f\uv  avaynpv,  ‘  under  no 
compulsion  from  his  daughter’s 
character  or  temptations;  ’  op¬ 
posed  to  ovrutQ  ofdXei. 

ilovoiav  be  i'ya,  ‘  but  having 
the  power  of  doing  what  he 
likes,  without  regard  to  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances.’ 

rtiptiv,  ‘  to  keep  her  at  home.’ 
The  construction  of  row  rppeiv 
KiKpiKtv  (as  in  D.  G.  and  Rec. 
Text)  is  justified  by  Acts  xxvii. 
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eavrov  napOivov,  uah cos  'irovqcreL.  38  to  err e  /cat  6  "yap.tlfiiv 
CTt)VTrap0evov  eavrov  #caXa>5  iroici, a  *at  6  /x*i)  bya/u£a>p  Kpeur- 
crop  'irortjcrei.  a9yvvr)  8e'Seratf  i(j>  ocrop  ^poVop  £jj  6  avr/p 
auras'  cap  Se  KoiprjOrj  o  avrjp,*  ekevdepa  eorlp  <5  0eX.ec 
yap-qOrjvai,  p,ovov  iv  Kvpug.  p.aicapiaiTepa  8e  ecrrip  eap 
ovreo  p-tivT),  Kara  tt)v  cprjv  ypwprjV  ook£>  8e  uayclt  nvevp-a 
Oeov  e^eiP. 

•  iroc«r.  b  •  Om.  <ri>r  iraptitvov  iavrov. 

*  d  5^.  "  itoml  r  fi^ficTat  vd/iy.  *  Add  aurify. 

39  well.  So  then  lie  that  giveth  Miis  own  virgin'  in  marriage 
doetk  well,  xand  he  that  giveth  her  not  in  marriage  Awill  do' 

39  better.  The  wife  is  bound  oA  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth ; 
but  if  her  husband  be  r fallen  asleep',  she  is  'free  to  be  married 

40  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord.  But  she  is  happier  if 
she  so  abide,  after  my  judgment:  and  /  ‘also  think'  that  I 
have  the  Spirit  of  God'. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  determined  by  die  as¬ 
sumption  (natural  in  Greek  and 
Jewish  society)  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  whilst  yet  in  her  father’s 
house,  had  no  will  of  her  own  in 
the  matter;  he  was  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her,  and  hence  the 
application  to  him  of  some  ex¬ 
pressions  (as  in  37),  which  seem 
properly  only  applicable  to  her. 

See  Grotius,  ad  h.  loc. 

39.  One  more  question  re¬ 
mains  :  ‘  Whether  widows  are 
to  marry  again  ?  ’  Here  we  have 


the  germ  of  the  metaphor  in 
Rom.  vii.  I — G  ;  from  which 
later  copyists  have  inserted  rojufi, 
omitted  in  A.  B.  D1.  F. 

iv  Kvplij),  ‘  as  in  communion 
with  Christ :  ’  referring  especi¬ 
ally  to  marrying  a  Christian 
husband. 

40.  SotaS,  'I  trust.’ 
myi).  1 1,  as  well  as  other 
brethren.’  This  he  adds  to  give 
weight  to  his  advice,  as  having 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit,  though 
not  supported  by  any  direct  say¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord.  Cp.  ver.  25. 


P  ah  Amu  ask  or  Ciur.  VII  1—40. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  your  letter  I  reply  : 

I.  That  the  sinyle  state  is  best.  But  with  the  following 
qualifications : 

(1.)  That,  because  of  the  numerous  temptations  to  sin,  mar¬ 
riage  is  good  for  all  who  cannot  control  their  passions. 

(2.)  That  for  the  same  reason  married  persons  should  not 
separate  from  each  other,  except  on  great  and  solemn  occasions, 
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for  a  time ;  and  against  complete  separation  there  is  an  express 
prohibition  recorded  from  Christ  himself,  implying  that,  if  a 
separation  should  have  taken  place,  the  parties  are  not  at 
liberty  to  marry  again. 

(3.)  That  in  the  case  of  marriages  between  heathens  and 
Christians,  for  which  no  express  command  has  been  left  by 
Christ,  but  for  which  I  speak  with  Apostolical  authority,  the 
heathenism  of  one  of  the  parties  is  no  reason  for  separation 
( except  where  the  continuance  of  the  union  would  lead  to  dis¬ 
cord),  on  the  ground:  (a.)  That  family  ties  with  a  Christian 
consecrate  to  God's  service,  and  so  unite  together  those  ivho  in 
themselves  are  of  different  religions,  (b.)  That  there  is  a 
general  presumption  (on  which  I  act  not  only  at  Corinth  but 
everywhere)  in  favour  of  remaining  in  the  same  outioard  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  those  in  which  we  were  when  converted  to 
Christianity.  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  nttirriage,  but  to 
every  condition  of  life ;  for  example,  to  the  two  greatest  dif¬ 
ferences  of  station  which  can  be  conceived,  the  great  national 
distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  great  social  distinction 
of  slave  and  free.  In  the  first,  remember  that,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  in  both  states  you  can  keep  the  true  commandments  of 
God.  In  the  second,  remember  that,  whether  slave  or  free,  you 
must  never  lose  the  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  about  the  duty  of 
giving  your  unmarried  daughters  in  marriage,  it  is  again  a 
case  on  which  no  express  command  has  been  left  by  Christ. 
But  I  venture  again  myself  to  reply  with  Apostolical  autho¬ 
rity 

(1.)  That  the  single  state  is  best:  (a.)  On  account  of  the 
impending  distress,  which  ought  not,  indeed,  to  dissolve  existing 
ties,  but  is  a  reason  against  your  forming  new  ties  amidst  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  all  human  relations ;  (b.)  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  cares  which  the  married  state  imposes,  and 
which  are  especially  unsuitable  when  we  ought  all  to  be  looking 
with  undivided  attention  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

(2.)  But  that,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  a  breach  of  Christian 
decency  by  the  delay  of  marriage,  then  the  daughter  is  to  be 
allowed  to  marry. 

III.  Widows  had  better  not  marry  again,  but  they  may. 
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In  considering  the  Apostle’s  recommendation  of  celibacy,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  here  only  half,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Apostolical  mind.  If,  indeed,  this  passage  stood  alone  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  might  then  be  justified  in  taking  it  as 
an  absolute  preference  of  the  single  to  the  married  state.  But, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  other  passages 1  which  speak  of  marriage 
not  only  without  condemnation,  but  with  high  commendation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  passage  before  us  must  be  understood  as 
expressing  only  one  side  of  the  truth.2  And  it  is  also 
clear  that  of  the  two,  it  is  this  passage  which  must  be 
qualified  and  corrected  by  the  others,  not  vice  versa, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  here  addressing  himself  to  the  answer 
of  a  particular  question  put  to  him  under  particular 
circumstances ;  in  the  others  he  is  speaking  without  reserve  on 
the  general  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  in  Eph.  v.  22 — 33  the 
marriage  state,  so  far  from  being  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  defilement 
or  inferiority,  represents  the  highest  communion  of  which  human 
society  is  capable,  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  This 
conclusion,  to  which  we  should  arrive,  even  before  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  in  detail,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  such  a 
consideration.  The  preference  of  celibacy,  although  stated 
absolutely  at  first  (vii.  1,  7,  8),  is  afterwards  expressly  founded 
on  the  impending  calamities  of  the  time  (vii.  26 — 31),  and,  ap¬ 
parently  in  connexion  with  this,  on  the  greater  freedom  thereby 
afforded  from  worldly  cares  (vii.  32 — 35).  In  one  instance, 
that  of  the  recommendation  to  widows  not  to  marry  (vii.  8, 40), 
we  have  in  a  later  Epistle  a  precept,3  by  which  this  very 
recommendation  is  expressly  reversed  ;  and,  whilst  there  is  no 
trace  in  this  passage  of  any  belief  in  the  superior  sanctity  or 
purity  of  celibacy  in  itself,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  on  that 
ground  is  elsewhere4  classed  among  the  signs  of  a  false  and 
dangerous  system. 


1  Col.  iii.  18,  10 ;  Eph.  v.  22— 
33;  Ileb.  xiii.  4;  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7: 
1  These,  iv.  4. 

2  Ben  gel : — “  Stepe  Apostoli  in 
Epistolis  de  conjugio  agunt.  Unus 
Paulus  semel,  nec  sponte  sua,  sed  in¬ 
terrogate  cselibatum  suadet,  iilque 


lenissime.”  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  clause,  which  is  an  over¬ 
statement  of  the  case,  this  is  a  fair 
summary  of  the  whole  argument. 

*  Such  is  the  probable  sense  of 
VHoripac;  in  1  Tim.  v.  14. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3. 
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And  further,  that  the  Apostle’s  view  was  not  identical  with 
the  ascetic  views  which  prevailed  a  few  centuries  Diff(.r(,nt 
later,  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  there  from  later 
is  no  portion  of  the  Epistles  where  the  hand  of  later  ascet’c'sm' 
copyists  and  interpreters,  endeavouring  to  conform  the  text  to 
their  own  notions,  is  more  clearly  visible.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  notes,  showing  the  alteration  of  o-^oXa'a^Te  to 
axo\d^ijTe,  and  fjre  to  avvipxnoOe,  and  the  addition  of  vtjareta, 
in  vii.  5 ;  the  alteration  of  pepepurrat  in  vii.  34,  and  perhaps 
of  tt]v  oj>et\r)v  in  vii.  3  ;  also  the  obviously  strained  interpre¬ 
tations  of  xaXov  in  vii.  1,  of  7 vcofiyv  in  25,  of  ivicrTuerav  in  26, 
and  of  fai&oficu  in  28. 

Again,  his  preference  must  be  taken  with  three  strong  quali¬ 
fications  :  First,  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle’s  Qua,iiHed _ 

peculiar  temperament,  which  he  himself  describes  I.  As  being 
(vii.  7)  as  favourable  to  celibacy,  has  here  found  ^oVof  hls" 
its  natural  expression.  If  according  to  the  Jewish  natural  tem- 
story  1  of  his  early  affection  for  the  High  Priest’s  Pcramont- 
daughter,  he  had  ever  entertained  the  intention  of  marriage,  it 
had  been  long  abandoned ;  and  he  was  now  distinguished  from 
his  brethren  (ix.  5,  6)  as  the  only  unmarried  Apostle.  But 
he  never  confounds  his  individual  peculiarity  with  Christianity 
itself.  His  whole  language  indicates  the  struggle  between  the 
two.  lie  warns  us  that  it  is  he  who  speaks,  and  not  Christ. 
He  claims  for  his  recommendation  no  higher  authority  than 
what  the  reason  of  the  particular  time  demanded. 

Secondly,  he  states  what  that  reason  was :  namely,  the  im¬ 
pending  calamities  which,  though  not  here  expressly  n  Ag 
stated  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  given  in 
were  then  generally  understood  so  to  be ;  and  this  expecta.- 

8  .  J  ...  .  ’  ,  .  tion  of  the 

brings  us  to  a  point  on  which  we  are  forewarned  by  end  of  the 
Christ  Himself,  that  even  Apostles  might  be  in  error,  wld- 
for  ‘  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the 
angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  hut  the  Father.’ 

Thirdly,  his  expressions  must  be  taken  with  the  qualifications 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  ad-  hi.  As 
vantages  of  Christian  marriage  had  not  yet  developed  given  with- 

1  Epiph.  adv.  User.  xxx.  16.  It  could  not,  by  the  Jewish  law,  have 
has  been  argued  (though  without  been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
sufficient  ground  to  bring  convic-  (See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life 
tion),  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  of  St  Paul,  yol.  i.  p.  9.1),  2nd  ed. 
once  the  father  of  a  family,  else  he 
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out  regard  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  highest  form  of 
ra/pu™0'  Roman  marriage  exhibited  an  image  of  the  union  of 
puses  of  man  and  wife  for  high  moral  purposes;  and  the  same 
marriage.  |)e  g.,;,]  ()f  s01ue  (,f  the  Jewish  marriages  re¬ 

corded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  But  even 
in  these  the  sterner  rather  than  the  gentler  affections  were 
called  forth ;  and,  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern  provinces  gene¬ 
rally,  marriage  was  little  more  than  what  the  Apostle  describes 
it,  good  only  as  preventing  worse  evils.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Koran,1  probably  for  the  same  reason,  resembles  that  of 
the  Apostle.  We  have  seen  that  his  denunciations  of  Greek 
wisdom  must  not  be  extended,  without  qualification,  to  that 
higher  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  which  to  him  was  only 
known  through  the  representations  of  the  later  sophists  and 
rhetoricians.  In  like  manner,  his  denunciations  of  marriage 
must  not  be  extended,  without  qualification,  to  that  intimate 
union  of  pure  domestic  affections,  which  rose  out  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Teutonic  and  Christian  elements,  and  produced 
a  state  of  life  as  far  beyond  the  Apostle’s  view,  as  the  free 
commonwealths  of  modern  Europe,  or  the  growth  of  Christian 
art,  philosophy,  and  literature. 

But,  while  thus  distinguishing  between  a  general  rule  and 
Conelu-  a  particular  recommendation,  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
sions.  preference  accorded  to  celibacy ;  and  taking  this  pre¬ 
ference  as  it  stands,  two  practical  inferences  may  be  deduced 
from  the  broad  principle  which,  as  thus  stated,  it  contains  : — 
First,  there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  in  Christian,  as 
I.  Sanction  well  as  in  political  life,  under  which  the  ordinary  rules 
ofextra-  of  right  or  of  expediency  may  be  suspended  or  super- 
cxcoptions  seded  by  a  higher  claim.  The  Apostolical  preference 
under  ex-  of  a  single  life  in  consequence  of  the  then  impending 
naryc'ir-  calamities  still  holds  good  in  analogous  circumstances ; 
cumstan-  and  what  is  here  confined  to  the  question  of  marriage 
c‘!,■  may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  considered  to  apply 
to  all  other  domestic  and  social  ties.  Philosophical  historians 
have  truly  felt  that  the  monastic  system  was- to  a  great  extent 
excused,  if  not  justified,  by  the  fact  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
when  it  seemed  the  only  refuge  from  the  dissolution  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  fabric  of  society.  An  absolute  dictatorship,  whether  of 
pope,  or  bishop,  or  emperor,  has  often  been  defended  on  the 


Koran,  iv.  20;  lx.  10—12. 
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ground  that  it  met  the  emergencies  of  a  crisis  of  danger  and 
transition.  The  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  the 
middle  ages,  doubtless,  in  part  arose  from  the  just  instinct  that, 
they  would  else  have  sunk  into  an  hereditary  feudal  caste. 
No  one  can  deny  that  domestic  ties  must  occasionally  be  severed 
by  extraordinary  calls,  political,  military,  or  religious.  All  these 
are  instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  rule  in  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  the  Apostolical  advice  teaches  us  not  to  condemn  at 
once,  even  though  it  may  seem  at  variance  with  the  broader 
principles  of  Christian  life  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  the  N ew 
Testament.  What  may  be  the  circumstances  which  call  for 
such  measures  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  each  particular 
case.  It  is  enough  that  this  passage  exhibits  one  example,  and 
sanctions  the  natural  feeling  which,  in  times  of  great  excite¬ 
ment  or  calamity,  forbids  the  entanglement  of  such  earthly 
ties  and  cares  as  in  ordinary  times  are  not  only  allowed  but 
commanded. 

And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  a  celebrated  instance 
of  a  similarly  emphatic  preference  of  celibacy,  on  precisely 
similar  grounds,  not  of  abstract  right,  but  of  special  expediency, 
in  the  well-known  speech  of  our  great  Protestant  Queen,  when 
she  declared  that  ‘  England  was  her  husband,’  and  ‘  all 
Englishmen  her  children,’  and  that  she  ‘  desired  no  higher 
character  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity,  than  this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tomb¬ 
stone,  “  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden 
Queen.”  ’  1 

Secondly,  over  and  above  this  direct  and  immediate  lesson, 
there  is  also  the  more  general  truth,  implied  indeed  n.  ob- 
in  most  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  seldom  stated 
so  expressly  as  in  this  passage,  that  the  practice  of  the  not  of  the 
highest  duties  of  Christianity  is  compatible  with  every  n’com 
station  and  condition  of  life  that  is  not  in  itself  un-  menda- 
lawful.  If  even  the  degraded  state  of  slavery  be  con-  Con¬ 
sistent  -with  the  cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  liberty, 
if  even  the  great  religious  divisions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  may  be 
regarded  as  alike  compatible  with  the  true  service  of  God,  then 
in  all  other  states  of  life  equally  the  spirit  of  Apostolic  injunc¬ 
tions  may  be  observed  where,  in  the  letter,  they  seem  most 
disregarded.  Freedom  from  earthly  cares  may  be  maintained 

1  Hume’s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  13. 
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in  the  married  as  well  as  in  the  single  state  ;  indifference  to 
worldly  gain  may  exist  in  riches,  no  less  than  in  poverty ;  our 
nearness  to  God  depends  not  on  our  desertion  of  one  religious 
community  for  another',  but  on  our  keeping  His  command¬ 
ments  in  whatever  religious  community  His  providence  has 
placed  us,  whether  circumcision  or  uncircumcision. 

.  .  .  there  are  souls  that  seem  to  dwell 

Above  this  earth — so  rich  a  spell 

bloats  round  their  steps,  where'er  they  move, 

From  hopes  fulfill’d  and  mutual  love. 

Such,  if  on  high  their  thoughts  are  set, 

Nor  in  the  stream  the  source  forget, 

If  prompt  to  quit  the  bliss  they  know, 

Following  the  Lamb  where’er  He  go, 

By  purest  pleasure  unbeguiled 
To  idolise  or  wife  or  child ; 

Such  wedded  souls  our  God  shall  own 
For  faultless  virgins  round  His  throne. 

There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 

With  whom  the  melodies  abide 
Of  th’  everlasting  chime  ; 

Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 

Flying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 

Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repent.1 


The  Christian  Year :  Wednesday  before  Easter,  and  St.  Matthew’s  day. 
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ANSWERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  (continued). 

The  Sacrificial  Feasts  of  the  Heathens. 

Chap.  VIII.  1 - XI.  1. 

The  subject  of  the  three  following  Chapters,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuous  though  interrupted  by  digressions,  appears  to  be,  like 
that  of  the  previous  Chapter,  an  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
sent  to  him  by  the  Corinthian  Church,  namely,  whether  it  was 
lawful  for  Christians  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  their 
heathen  fellow-citizens. 

The  question  is  one  of  those  which,  though  of  hardly  any 
interest  to  ourselves,  occasioned  the  greatest  practical  statement 
difficulty  in  the  Apostolical  age.  It  was  to  the  of  the  Con- 
heathen  converts  nearly  what  the  observance  of  cir-  r°' era^‘ 
cumcision  and  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  to  the  Jewish  con¬ 
verts,  or  what  in  later  times  the  maintenance  of  castes  has 
been  to  the  converts  of  India.  The  act  of  sacrifice  amongst 
all  ancient  nations,  was  an  act  not  merely  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  but  of  social  life.  In  most  cases,  only  a  part  of  the 
victim  was  consumed  as  an  offering  to  the  god ;  the  rest  fell 
to  the  portion  of  the  priests,  or  was  given  as  a  banquet  to 
the  poor,  or  was  sold  again  in  the  market  for  common  food, 
either  by  the  priests,  or  by  such  sacrificers  as  could  not  afford 
or  did  not  wish  to  undergo  the  expense  of  the  whole  victim.1 
Hence  most  public  entertainments,  and  many  private  meals, 
were  more  or  less  remotely  the  accompaniments  of  sacrifice  : 
most  animals  killed  for  butchers’  meat  had  fallen  by  the  hand 
of  the .  sacrificer :  the  very  word  for  ‘  feast  ’  in  the  Hebrew 
language  (nnj)  was  identical  with  ‘  sacrifice,’  and  from  thence 
in  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  word  originally  used  for  ‘killing  in 
sacrifice  ’  (Sveiv)  was  diverted  to  the  general  .signification  of 
‘  killing,’  as  in  the  well  known  passage  ‘  Rise,  Peter,  kill 
(Svaov)  and  eat  ’  (Acts  x.  13).  This  identification  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  feast  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  amongst  the 
Greeks.  ‘  Sacrifices  ’  are  enumerated  by  Aristotle  (Eth.  viii. 
9,  §  5)  and  Thucydides  (ii.  38)  amongst  the  chief  means  of 
social  enjoyment ;  and,  in  this  later  age  of  Greece,  it  may  well 

1  See  Ileydenreich,  ad  loc. 
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be  conceived  that  the  religious  element  was  even  still  more 
entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  festive  character  of  the 
meal  which  followed.  The  feasts  which  take  place  amongst 
the  lower  orders  in  Spain,  on  the  carcasses  of  the  bulls  killed 
in  the  great  national  bull-fights  (‘  Fiesta  dos  Toros  ’),  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  practice.  At  Corinth  the  conquerors 
in  the  Isthmian  games  used  to  give  a  banquet  to  the  people, 
immediately  after  the  sacrifices,  in  the  temple  itself  of  Posidon.1 
That  these  banquets  often  took  place  in  temples  appears  from 
the  stories  which  relate  how  Claudius  and  Vitellius,  in  their 
ungovernable  greediness,  rushed  in  from  the  streets  to  partake 
of  the  feasts  round  the  altar.2 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  diversity 
of  views  which  must  have  sprung  up  in  the  Gentile  Churches. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  the  Christian  converts  would 
attach  no  importance  to  the  act  of  feasting  on  sacrificial  food : 
it  was,  they  would  urge,  merely  a  common  meal  with  which 
the  heathen  ceremony  that  had  furnished  its  occasion  or  ma¬ 
terials  was  not  essentially  connected ;  and,  even  if  it  were, 
there  could  still  have  been  no  religious  significance  in  joining  a 
rite  wliich,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  to  them  abso¬ 
lutely  without  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  J ewish  converts  would  shrink  from  any  contact  with  the 
pollution  of  heathen  worship.  It  was  one  of  the  main  points  of 
dispute  between  the  rigid  Karaites  and  laxer  interpreters,  and 
extended  not  only  to  sacrificial  victims,  but  to  sacrificial  nine, 
garments  worn  by  heathen  priests,  wood  from  idolatrous 
gardens  or  groves.  To  offer  ‘  polluted  bread  ’  upon  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  or  to  eat  the  meat  of  idolatrous  princes,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  warning  of  Malachi  (i.  7 — 12),  the  good 
example  of  Daniel  (i.  8),  and  Tobit  (i.  10,  11),  and  the  evil 
example  of  Israel  at  Baalpeor  (Numb.  xxv.  2 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28). 
The  flesh  which  had  once  been  offered  to  a  heathen  divinity 
could  never,  they  would  urge,  be  fit  for  a  Christian  meal ;  to 
use  it  even  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  much  more  to  partake  of  the 
banquets  which  took  place  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself, 
and  on  the  scene  of  those  licentious  orgies  with  which  the 
heathen  worship  was  so  often  accompanied.  It  is  one  of  the 
complaints  brought  by  the  Jew  Trypho  in  his  argument  with 

1  Grotius,  nil  toe.  s  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  33, 44;  Yitell.  c.  13. 
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Justin,1  that  many  who  were  called  Christians  ate  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  said  that  there  was  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

The  importance  of  the  controversy  w;hich  thus  arose  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Closely  as  the  whole  social  life  of  the  ancient  world 
was  interwoven  with  its  religious  worship,  the  decision  of  this 
question  affected  the  whole  relations  of  the  Christian  society 
with  its  heathen  neighbours ;  and,  in  fact,  involved  all  the 
similar,  though  more  complicated,  questions  discussed  in  the 
four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  attending  on  the  spectacles,  or  receiving  the 
honours,  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Accordingly  this,  although 
the  chief,  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  the  point  is  discussed. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  wc  see  the  excess  to  which  the 
scruples  of  the  weaker  brethren  were  carried,  even  to  the  pitch 
of  abstaining  altogether  from  animal  food  2,  as,  in  the  Nicolai- 
tanes 3  of  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  we  see  the  excess  of  the 
indifferentist  party,  who  plunged  without  restraint  into  all  the 
pollutions,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial,  with  which  the  heathen 
rites  were  accompanied ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the  scandal  oc¬ 
casioned  by  these  differences,  that,  in  the  decree  passed  by  the 
assembly  of  Jesusalem  a  short  time  before  this  Epistle  was 
written,  the  first  condition  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts 
was  abstinence  from  ‘  meats  offered  to  idols.’4 

Such  was  the  question  which  agitated  the  Corinthian  Church. 
In  Chap.  vi.  12 — 14,  the  Apostle  had  already  pointed  out  the 
distinction,  which  some  of  his  converts  appear  to  have  over¬ 
looked,  between  the  ceremonial  pollution  of  the  sacrificial  food 
and  the  moral  pollution  of  the  heathen.  He  now  proceeds  to 
answer  the  question  more  directly  and  more  generally. 


1  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  253. 
s  Rom.  xiv.  2,  21. 


’  Rev.  ii.  14,  15. 
4  Acta  xv.  29. 
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V III.  1  Ilepl  8e  iw  etSatXoffvTOiV  oi8 apev  on  iravres  yvaxriv 
1  Now  as  touching  things  offered  rin  sacrifice'  unto  idols  we 


VIII.  1.  It  is  evident  that  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle,  he 
chiefly  addresses,  not  the  scrupu¬ 
lous,  but  the  unscrupulous  portion 
of  his  hearers ;  not  the  party  of 
Kephas,  but  of  himself  or  of 
Apollos.  From  this  section  of 
his  converts  he  seems  to  quote  the 
language  by  which  they  defended 
their  freedom  of  practice  ;  appro¬ 
priating  it,  after  his  manner,  to 
himself,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
adopting  and  strengthening  it 
(verses  1 — 6).  For  similar  cases 
of  this  identification  of  himself 
with  his  readers,  see  iv.  6,  Rom. 
vii.  7.  This  being  the  general 
thought  of  the  first  sentence,  the 
construction  of  its  particular  por¬ 
tions  is,  as  usual  in  these  cases, 
greatly  entangled,  and  has  been 
variously  put  together.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  whole  seems  most 
probable : — 

(1)  irtp'i  Si  tSiv  tlSwXoBvrwr, 
‘  now  concerning  things  offered  to 
idols,’  is  merely  the  statement  of 
the  subject,  as  in  vii.  I,  irtp'i  Si  &v 
iypa\pari  pni ;  and  vii.  25,  irtp'i  Si 
tuiv  irupBivwv  ;  and  xii.  1,  irtp'i  Si 

(2)  o’iSaptv  on  itiivTtt  yvHaiv 
i'xopev,  ‘  we  are  sure  that  we  all 
have  knowledge,’  is  the  expression 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
adopted  by  the  Apostle  in  the  first 


instance  as  his  own  statement  of 
the  case.  (Compare  in  verses 
10,  11,  ‘  thou  that  hast  know¬ 
ledge,’  ‘  thy  knowledge  ’).  It 
was  true  of  those  who  made  the 
claim,  that  they  all  had  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  was  also  in  a  certain 
sense  true  of  all  Christians,  as  he 
proceeds  to  explain  in  the  5th  and 
6th  verses,  that  by  the  very  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Christian  faith  they 
all  might  be  expected  to  have  this 
knowledge.  But  as  in  vi.  12,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  put  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  general  truth,  ‘  All 
things  are  lawful  for  me,’  so  here 
he  is  obliged  to  put  a  similar  limi¬ 
tation  on  ‘  All  have  knowdedge.’ 
This  limitation  is  introduced,  first, 
by  the  abrupt  disclaimer  of  the 
inference  which  he  saw  might  be 
drawn  from  the  Corinthian  state¬ 
ment  ;  distinguishing  between  the 
effects  of  knowledge  and  of  love, 
and  the  nature  of  true  and  false 
knowledge  (2,  3) ;  secondly,  by 
discarding  altogether  the  formula 
‘All  have  knowledge,’  and  be¬ 
ginning  the  sentence  over  again 
in  verse  4,  so  as  to  express  the 
same  sense  in  clearer  language : 
and,  thirdly,  by  the  direct  state¬ 
ment  in  verse  7,  that  ‘there  iB 
not  in  all  that  knowledge  ;’  a  cor¬ 
rection  which  is  an  obvious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
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eyojaev.  r)  yva)<TL<;  ^>vcrtol,rf  oe  aydirrjOLKoSofiet  2etaTis  Sotcet 
'‘eyvoiKevaiTi,  ovtra)  eyv  w  Kadco1;  Set  yvtovai  ’  3eiSe'  rts  ay  air  a 

»  el  Se  tis.  6  eiSevai  n,  oitSe >ra  oiSh  Hyvnixe. 

know  that  we  all  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  puffeth  up, 

2  but  love  edifieth.  °*  If  any  rone  think  that  he  knoweth  any 

3  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know :  but  if 


truths  of  Scripture  are  often  set 
forth  by  the  union  of  two  apparent 
contradictions. 

Titty  ei$ia\oOuTii>y=Tittv  aXuryrj- 
filiTwv  Tutv  eiSbtXoiy,  Acts  xv.  20  ; 
and  the  phrase  conveys  the  same 
sense  as  is  afterwards  expanded 
into  Trcf/i  riie  fipiooeoe  tCiv  eiSwXo- 

>1  ye  Curie-  The  absence  of  any 
particle  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  interruption. 
The  knowledge  of  which  he 
speaks  is  not  secular  knowledge 
as  distinguished  from  Divine  or 
theological,  but  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  without  love  — 
knowledge  by  itself,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  knowledge  of  Di¬ 
vine  things  with  love.  Bengel : 

‘  Scientia  tantum  dicit,  “  Omnia 
mihi  licent.”  Amor  addit,  “  Sed 
omnia  non  expediunt.”  ’  It  is  the 
same  contrast  that  is  to  bo  drawn 
out  more  at  length  in  Chap.  xiii. ; 
but  as  there  he  is  led  to  speak  of 
it  chiefly  by  insisting  on  the  su¬ 
periority  of  active  usefulness  to 
spiritual  ecstasies,  so  here  he  is 
led  to  speak  of  it  by  insisting  on 
the  superiority  of  that  love  which 
shows  a  regard  to  the  consciences 
of  others,  over  that  knowledge 
which  rests  satisfied  in  its  own 
enlightened  insight  into  the  folly 
1  Know-  of  human  superstition, 
lodge  puff-  ‘  Knowledge  such  as 
eth  up.’  this  may  indeed  ex¬ 
pand  and  enlarge  the  mind;  but 
it  is  by  mere  inflation,  as  of  a 
bubble,  which  bursts  and  vanishes 


away  (tjrvtrio'i).  Love  alone  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  building  up  an  edifice 
(o'lKoSofiei),  tier  above  tier,  solid 
alike  in  its  superstructure  and  in 
its  basis,  so  as  to  last  for  ever.’ 
Comp.  iii.  9. 

2.  As  pretended  ‘  wisdom  ’ 
(it o^ia)  was  the  chief  source  of 
the  factions  or  schisms  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  so  pretended 
‘knowledge’  (yi’Cime)  was  the 
chief  source  of  its  scandals  ;  and 
accordingly  he  still  proceeds  to 
enlarge  on  the  contrast  which  he 
had  set  forth  in  verse  1  :  ‘  And 
after  all,  knowledge  without  love 
is  no  real  knowledge ;  if  there  be 
any  one  who  thinks  that  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  may  therefore  act  as  freely 
as  he  likes  about  the  empty  folly 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices,  he  ought 
to  remember  that  he  knows  no¬ 
thing  yet,  in  this  life,  as  it  really 
requires  to  be  known. 

e’i  tic  SokiI.  Compare,  for  the 
turn  of  the  expression,  Gal.  vi. 
3  :  il  yap  Sotcti  Tie  elnat  n,  prjcey 
lit’,  ippeyarraTp  eavror.  1  Tim.  vi. 
3  :  ti  rig  erepohiatrcaXe't  .  .  .  rerv- 

oinroi,  ‘  not  yet,’  i.  e.  ‘  not  in 
the  infirmities  of  this  mortal 
state.'  Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  : 
‘now  wo  sec  through  a  glass, 
darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face ; 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
I  shall  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.' 

3.  ‘  If  any  one  love  God  ’  ( rov 
Sreiii').  From  the  love  of  man 
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tov  Oebv,  ovtos  eyvoicTTaL  vir  avrov.  4nepl  tt}<>  /3p<o<rea)S  ovu 
Tt ov  elSojXodvroji/  oiSapcv  on  ovbev  eiSatkov  iv  Kocrpai,  teal 

4  tiny  ronc  love  God,  the  same  is  known  by  Him.  As  touching 
therefore  the  eating  of  °  things  °  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
idols,  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and 


— which  mnst.be  the  sense  of  dyairj/ 
in  verse  1  (see  xiii.  1) — he  passes 
insensibly  in  verse  2  to  the  love  of 
God,  partly  because  God  is  the 
implied,  though  not  expressed, 
subject  of  the  previous  clause, 
partly  because  lie  is  the  only 
worthy  and  adequate  object  of 
Christian  love.  (1)  For  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  knowledge  and  love,  see 
1  John  iv.  7,  8:  ‘  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  know- 
eth  God ;  he  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is 
love.’  He  substitutes  ‘  is  known 
of  Him,’  for  ‘knows  Him,'  to 
express  that  man  can,  in  this  life, 
hardly  be  said,  in  any  sense,  to 
know  God.  It  is  sufficient  to  be 
the  object  of  Ilis  knowledge, 
which  in  itself  implies  that  we 
are  brought  into  so  close  a  rela¬ 
tion  with  Him,  as  to  be  the  object 
of  His  care  and  love,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  therefore,  to  know  Him. 
Bengel  :  ‘  Cognitionem  passi- 

vam  sequitur  cognitio  activa  (cf. 
xiii.  12).  Egregia  metnlepsis  — 
cognitus  est,  adeoque  cognovit.’ 
(2)  For  this  identification  of  God’s 
knowledge  with  His  love,  com¬ 
pare  Exod.  xxxiii.  17  :  1  thou  hast 
tound  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  thee  by  name.'  Also  John 
x.  3  :  ‘  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name.'  (3)  For  the  identification 
of  God’s  knowledge  of  man  with 
man’s  knowledge  of  God,  comp, 
the  similar  blending  of  the  spirit 
of  man  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
Rom.  viii.  15,  16;  1  Cor.  ii.  11; 
also  John  x.  15,  ‘as  the  Father 


knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father and  (4)  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  turn  of  the  whole  expression, 
as  implying  that  every  part  of 
our  redemption,  but  especially 
our  knowledge  of  God,  is  more 
properly  His  act  than  ours: 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  ‘  then  I  shall 
know,  even  as  also  I  am  known  ’ 
(otiOmc  tTreyi’uHrOriv)  ;  Gal.  iv.  9, 
‘Now,  having  known  God,  or, 
rather,  having  been  known  by 
Him ;’  Phil.  iii.  12,  ‘  If  I  may 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
am  apprehended  (raTi\>ip<pf)T)v)  by 
Christ.'  For  the  unexpected  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  thought  and  word 
for  another,  see  ix.  17,  x.  18. 

4.  o5r  resumes  the  sentence 
broken  off  at  i)  yvwmc-  Compare 
trvvepxofitviiii'  olv,  xi.  20. 

ovbiv  tibinXov  iv  viio/jM.  The 
context  of  oiiStie  Scoc  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  iv  Koapu  would  lead  us 
to  take  ovSiv  not  for  ‘  nihil,’  but 
for  ‘  nullum,’  and  translate 
‘  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
idol  (i.  e.  a  pagan  divinity)  in 
the  universe.’  But  as  the  word 
e’iSwXov  (idol)  can  hardly  be  used 
in  this  abstract  sense  in  Greek 
any  more  than  in  English,  and  as 
in  x.  19  it  is  not  so  much  the 
non-existence  as  the  nothingness 
of  the  idol  which  is  asserted,  it  is 
on  the  whole  better  to  adopt  the 
more  common  interpretation,  1  an 
idol  is  nothing, — has  no  strength 
and  no  meaning  in  any  part  of 
the  universe ;  its  existence  is 
confined  to  the  mere  image  in 
the  temple,  and  has  no  further 
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on  ovSels  debs'1  et  pr)  els'  5 Kal  yap  el  nep  eloiv  keyo- 
pevoi  deal  elre  ev  ovpavm  elre  ini  byi js,  toernep  eicrlv 
deal  7 Tokkol  Kal  Kvpioi  nokkol,  6  [d\X’]  rjplv  els  deos  6 

*  0ebs  ?Tf pos,  *  rijs  yps. 

sthat  there  is  no  *God  but  One:  for  though  there  be  that 
are  called  gods  whether  in  heaven  or  ron  earth,  as  there  be  gods 
6  many  and  lords  many,  ryet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the 


influence  elsewhere.’  This  agrees 
with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
LXX.  as  a  translation  of  ‘  Elilim,’ 
i.  e.  ‘  nothings,’  the  Hebrew  word 
of  mockery  for  the  false  gods 
(Ps.  xcvii.  7 ;  Hab.  ii.  18,  &c.). 
See  also  Isa.  xli.  24,  and  the  Rab¬ 
bis,  as  quoted  on  this  passage  by 
Wetstein. 

Kut  on  ovStti  Beos  el  p>)  tie. 
This,  whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  the  previous  clause,  is  not  so 
much  an  addition  to  it,  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  it,  which  is  further 
expanded  in  verse  5.  The  phrase 
itself  is  from  the  Pentateuch, 

5.  1  For  although  it  be  granted 
that  in  the  heathen  phraseology 
there  are,  in  different  parts  of  the 
universe,  to  be  found  many  who 
bear  the  name,  some  of  Gods, 
some  of  Lords,  yet  with  Chris¬ 
tians  it  is  not  so.  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  but  One  to  whom  the 
title  of  God  is  properly  due, 
namely,  the  Universal  Father ; 
and  One  alone  to  whom  the  title 
of  Lord  is  properly  due,  namely, 
Jesus  Christ.’ 

In  this  passage  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  heathen  divinities 
is  neither  affirmed  nor  denied, 
but  left  in  obscurity.  He  asserts 
only  that  the  vast  hierarchy  of 
divinities  which  met  their  ears 
and  eyes,  in  the  common  parlance 
and  customs  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
ranging  from  the  heights  of 


Olympus  down  to  the  caves  and 
streams  of  Grecian  valleys,  im¬ 
posing  as  it  might  be,  had  for 
Christians  no  practical  import¬ 
ance.  They  had  but  one  Su¬ 
preme  Source  and  Centre  of  the 
universe,  on  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  look,  not  as  a 

Father  ;  and  with  Him,  One  Su¬ 
preme  Controller  of  the  universe, 
no  dim  hero  of  distant  ages  or 
remote  influence  of  planetary 
regions,  but  Jesus  Christ,  living 
in  their  own  times,  almost  within 
their  own  knowledge.  The  hea¬ 
then  dwelt  in  a  world  of  compli¬ 
cated  shadows;  Christians  lived 
in  a  world  of  simple  realities. 

\tyifiivoi.  ‘  Called  by  the 
name  of  gods  ’  (see  2  Thess.  ii. 
4).  The  word  conveys  a  certain 
sense  of  unreality,  like  \oyo i,  \i- 
ytiv,  in  Aristotle,  Ethics,  vii.  9,  x. 
9  :  ‘  mere  words.’ 

‘In  heaven  or  on  earth;’ 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  al¬ 
luding  to  the  supposed  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  pagan  divinities ; 
corresponding,  perhaps,  to  the 
usual  divisions  in  Greece  be¬ 
tween  the  Oeoi  ’Okh/uinoi  and  0eoi 
iirt^Ooyiot,  and  at  Rome  between 
the  Dii  majores  and  Dii  mi- 

otonep  elff'iv  Beoi  TroXXol  Kai  ru- 
pioi  iroWoi.  The  stress  is  on 
iroXXoi,  ‘many.’  ‘  If  there  are 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  gods, 
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narqp,  ov  ra  rravra  Kal  Tjpei<i  els  avrov,  Kal  eis  Kvptos 
’ Irjcrovs  xpurros,  Si  ov  ra  rravra  Kal  r)p.ei s  Si  avrov.  7  aXX’ 
ovk  iv  rratriv  rj  ypwcris.  rives  Se  rjj  ‘  crvvrjdeia  ecus  apnrov 
eiSoiXov  a>s  elScokoOvrov  iaOiovcriv,  Kal  r)  trvveiSr\<Ti<;  avratv 

•  av vdSfoti  rov  elSuAov  tlus  tpri. 

Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  rfor  Him  ;  and  one  Lord 
7  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things  and  we  by  Him.  How- 
beit  there  is  not  in  rall  that  knowledge  ;  rbut  some  r*by  inter¬ 
course  with'  the  idol  unto  this  hour  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  rin 


as,  in  fact,  there  are  many  who  do 

ku/iioi,  ‘  lords,’  is  added,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  full  antithesis, 
in  the  next  verse,  of  c Ic  tupwc, 
partly  to  exhaust  the  whole  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  pagan  divini¬ 
ties,  Kupio c  being  the  Greek  cor¬ 
relative  of  the  Syrian  ‘  Baal,’ 
which  is  the  usual  title  of  the 
false  divinities  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  also  may  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  expressions  as  ‘  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords  ’ 
(Deut.  x.  17)  ;  ‘  O  Lord  our  God, 
other  lords  besides  Thee  have  had 
dominion  over  us  ’  (Isai.  xxvi. 
13);  where  ‘Adonai’ — usually 
employed  in  reference  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  —  is  used  for  false  ‘  lords,’ 
as  tiptoe  here.  If  it  points  to 
anything  specific  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  it  would  be  to  the 
heroes  or  demi-gods,  such  as 
Hercules. 

6.  ip  'tv,  1  to  us,’  *  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  Christians,  whatever 
others  may  hold.’ 

For  the  distinction  between  the 
ideas  of  1  Father  ’  and  ‘  Lord,’ 
as  applied  respectively  to  God 
and  to  Christ,  compare  the  salu¬ 
tations  of  all  the  Epistles,  and 
especially  xv.  24.  The  preposi¬ 
tions  it,  and  e?c,  as  applied  to  the 
Father,  in  contrast  with  hit,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  represent  the 


Father  as  the  original  source  and 
ultimate  object  of  all  things, 
Christ  as  the  instrument  by 
which  they  came  into  existence. 
See  John  i.  3  ;  Heb.  i.  2,  3;  Col.  i. 
16.  In  the  last  of  these  passages, 
the  expression  ‘for  Him  ’  (tic  av- 
tov),  which  is  here  used  to  express 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Father, 
is  there  applied  to  Christ  alone. 
In  Korn.  xi.  36,  all  three  are  ap¬ 
plied  equally  to  God. 

7.  Thus  far  St.  Paul  had  stated 
the  reasons  for  regarding  the  sa¬ 
crificial  feasts  as  matters  of  indif¬ 
ference,  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  knowledge  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  might  be  supposed  to  have. 
Now  begins  the  antithesis  to  the 
sentence,  in  the  statement  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  question — the 
practical  difficulties,  instead  of 
the  ideal  perfection  of  the  Church  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  (»; 
yvUirte)  which  lie  has  just  de¬ 
scribed  as  properly  belonging  to 
all  Christians,  is  not  actually  found 
in  all. 

rrj  trvvrjdeig  .  .  .  rov  itbotXov. 
Lachmann’s  reading  of  avvpQii(f, 
which  is  supported  by  A.  B. 
would  be  *  by  familiar  inter¬ 
course.’  But  it  may  have  been  a 
correction  of  ovvtiliau,  Cm,elSri- 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  The  <nt.  __ 
strange  use  of  the  word  irvi'ettg- 
trie  might  be  explained  by  the 
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aaOevrjso vaa  poXwerai.  s/3pa>pa Se  r/pag ov *irapa<rTrjcrei,Ta! 
Oea > 1  owreb  iav  prj  (ftayaipev,  nepicrcrevopev,  ovre  idvc  <j>d.ya >- 

*  -7 TaplffTri<rt.  b  ofrre  yap  iav  <pdy&fi€v.  e  iav  fty. 

Laclim.  Ed.  1.  ot/rc  ihv  <pdyufi€ v,  vffrcpovfitOa,  ofae  iav  <f>dyufi€Vt  n epiffaevo/icv. 

sacrifice'  unto  idols ;  and  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled, 
s  But  meat  rMvill  not  commend  us'  to  God :  ok  neither  if  we  eat 
xnot,  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat,  ox  are  we  the  worse. 


Apostle’s  turn  for  etymological 
argument.  The  idea  of  ‘  know¬ 
ledge  ’  under  various  expres¬ 
sions,  alia,  ciSivat,  &c.,  runs 
through  this  passage  (viii.  1,  2, 
i,  7,  10,  12),  and  thus  the  com¬ 
pound  awtiSr/irtc  might  be  used, 
as  occupying  a  middle  position 
between  our  words  ‘  conscious¬ 
ness  ’  and  ‘  conscience,’  some¬ 
what  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  ‘  conscious  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence.’  Thus  here  it  would 
be  ‘  a  conscious  awe  of  the  idol,’ 
as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  19,  ‘  a  conscious 
awe  of  God,’  like  aiSu>c  in  classical 

In  the  order  of  the  words, 
Lachmann,  with  B.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
places  fine  cipTt  between  ovvtibiiazi 
and  tiw  tiSutXov,  the  Received 
Text,  with  A.  J.  places  it  be¬ 
tween  c’MXov  and  o,c  tlStoXodvrov. 
The  former  is  probably  correct, 
and,  if  so,  is  an  instance  of  the 
violent  transposition  of  words 
which  often  breaks  up  the  order  of 
St.  Paul’s  sentences.  (See  note 
on  verse  11.)  The  sense  would 
be  the  same  in  both ;  1  eat  even 
at  the  present  moment.’ 

airOivt/c  olira  would  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  aafttrwv  uvtivv,  and  pro¬ 
bably  arises  from  the  Apostle’s 
tendency  to  personify  all  the 
feelings  he  describes,  itrdcvge 
is  (not  ‘giving  way  to  temp¬ 
tation,’  like  axpari/c,  but)  ‘  ill 
instructed,’  ‘not  attained  to 
full  Christian  strength.’  Comp. 


Rom.  xiv.  1,  xv.  1.  For  the  ge¬ 
neral  idea  as  contrasted  with 
‘  edification,’  or  ‘  perfection,’  see 
Eph.  iv.  13—16. 

fioXvvirai,  ‘is  defiled  by  the 
sense  of  sin,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  in,  a  stronger 
conscience.’  Comp,  tvktovtcc,  in 
verse  12. 

8.  flpui/ia  St,  k.  t.  X.  ‘  The 
whole  question  of  food  is  in  itself 
absolutely  indifferent.’  This  is 
an  objection  to  the  scruples  just 
mentioned,  although  stated  so 
generally  as  to  meet  the  en¬ 
lightened  objector  also,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  statement  about 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision 
in  vii.  19.  Compare  Matt.  xv. 
17,  and  (apparently  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject)  1  Cor.  vi. 
13,  ‘meats  for  the  belly  and 
the  belly  for  meats ;’  and  Rom. 
xiv.  17,  ‘the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink;’  where, 
as  here,  the  primary  thought  is 
that  there  is  no  religious  excel¬ 
lence  in  abstaining  from  food. 
This  meaning  is  still  more 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  order 
of  iav  pi )  tpaywfitv,  itepiaatvoptv, 
and  iav  <payotptv,  vaTtpov/icHa,  in 
A2.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  which  Lach¬ 
mann  has  adopted  in  his  second 
edition,  against  A1.  B.  which 
read  iav  /it)  tp&yutptv,  vartpov- 
fitBa,  ovre  iav  Qayuifitv  -nipia- 

ou  TrapatTTpon,  ‘  will  not  bring 
us  near  to  God.’ 
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pev,  voTepovpeO a.  9/3\eirere  8e  prj  ttojs  rj  i£ov<ria  vp.a>v  avTr) 
•npouKoppa  yevr/rai  Tois'acrOevecrLV.  10  iav  yap  tls  iSr)  [crej 
top  e^ovra  yvoicrtvev  eiScoXetaj  KO.TaKeip.evov,  ov^l  ij  trvveiSy- 
a is  avrov  a<rOevov<s  optos  oLKo8opr}6rjcreTai  els  to  ra  etScoXo- 
OvTa  ecrOUiv ;  1 1  bawoXXv rat  yap  6  a<rdeva>v  iv  Tj)  erf}  yvaxrei, 

■  aaOcvovaiv.  »  Kai  aTroAeiTai  A  i <r$.  ibc\iphs  iirl  Tjj  ffjj  yviitrei,  Si  Sv  XpivrAs. 

9  But  rlook  lest  by  any  means  this  rpower  of  your’s  become 

10  a  stumblingblock  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  rone 
see  thee  which  hast  lcnowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol’s  temple, 
shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  redified 

1 1  to  eat  those  things  which  are  offered  rin  sacrifice'  to  idols  ? 
AFor  whe  that  is  weak  ^perishes  through  thy  knowledge — uthe 


9.  /IXtTrtrt  St.  ‘  But,  though 
you  have  this  liberty,  &c.,  be¬ 
ware.’  Here,  as  in  verses  1 — 6, 
the  objections,  though  appro¬ 
priated  by  St.  Paul,  are  more  or 
less  understood  to  come  from  the 
Corinthians. 

ilovaia,  ‘  right,’  refers  to  the 
phrase  xav-a  pm  ilttrrt,  vi.  12. 

10.  iv  tiSwXtiu  KaruKtlptrov, 

‘  enjoying  a  sacrificial  feast  in 
the  precincts  of  a  temple.’  tiSut- 
\ttov  is  only  used  by  Jewish 
writers,  apparently  to  avoid  de¬ 
signating  heathen  temples  by  the 
sacred  word  vatic,  used  to  express 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  (1  Macc. 
i.  47,  x.  83.)  It  is  a  kind  of 
parody  on  the  names  of  temples  as 
derived  from  the  divinities  to 
which  they  are  dedicated,  ©ijrecov, 
'Hpalov,  &c. 

KaraKttfitvov,  1  lying,’  the  usual 
word  for  presence  at  a  feast,  taken 
from  the  practice  of  dining  in  a 
recumbent  posture. 

oiKocopriOriatTai,  which  else¬ 
where  occurs  only  in  a  good 
sense,  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
with  a  kind  of  irony :  ‘  He  will 
have  made  an  advance,  but  in 
•the  school,  not  of  good,  but  of 
evil.’  Calvin  :  ‘  ruinosa  aedificatio.’ 
It  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  Ma- 


lachi  iii.  15,  civoiKoSo/Jovvrat  irm- 
oSvrtc  avofta.  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
6  :  tic  vovQttriav  avraiv  oiKoSoftiav 

What  in  x.  14  is  condemned 
on  its  own  account,  is  here  con¬ 
demned  only  for  the  sake  of 
others;  that  being  the  point  of 
the  argument  with  which  alone 
the  Apostle  is  here  concerned : 
— 1  He  will  have  been  built  up, 
but  with  a  building  that  leads  to 
nothing.’ 

11.  airoWvrat  yap  6  aa&tv ivv 
iv  rp  at}  yvuttrtt,  6  aSt\<f>6 c. 

The  sense  of  Lachmann’s  read¬ 
ing  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Re¬ 
ceived  Text,  but  it  renders  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  much 
more  striking.  airiiWvrai,  for  airo- 
Xiirai,  expresses  more  strongly, 
not  ‘  will  perish,’  but  ‘  is  at  this 
moment  perishing.’  yap  (A.  has 
o5v),  for  Kai,  gives  the  reason  for 
a  suppressed  sentiment  of  grief 
at  the  sin  of  the  weaker  brother : 

‘  [Alas,  that  it  should  be  so  !  for 
then]  there  will  be  a  ruin  of  the 
weak-minded  man  by  means  of 
thy  enlightenment.’  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  iv  rjj  yvutaet  from  «7th\- 
\vrai,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  after 
the  Apostle’s  usage  of  throwing 
the  important  word  out  of  its 
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6  aS e\<f>os  S i  ov  xpLtTTOS  aireOavev.  1zovtci>s  Se  apapravopreg 
elg  Toils  aSeXijiovs  Kal'TVirrovTes  aiiTwv  ttjp  aweiS-qa-iv  dcrde- 
vovtrav,  els  xpierrov  apa pravere.  liSi6wep  el  fipaipao-Kauba- 
kli^ei  tov  doe\(j)6v  pov,  oil  pr)  jxxyay  Kpe a  els  top  aitova,  Iva. 
prj  tov  a8e\<f>ov  pov  (TKavbaXiero). 

12  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  But  when  ye  sin  so  against 
the  brethren  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  a- 

13  gainst  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  rfor  ever,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend. 

'  Gr.  while  the  age  lasteth. 


natural  place  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence  :  seeix.  10,  x.  27,  xv.  19. 
And  the  isolated  and  final  posi¬ 
tion  thus  given  to  6  ah\<po e  gives 
a  pathetic  close  to  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  ;  1  that  weak-minded  man 
is  no  less  than  thy  Christian 
brother ,  to  save  whom  Christ 
gave  Himself  up  to  death.’  tv, 
for  t7ri,  expresses  more  ftilly  that 
this  knowledge  is  the  cause  of 
his  ruin.  For  the  contrast  thus 
exhibited  between  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  of  our  Lord’s  love  for  man, 
and  the  self-indulgence  of  the 
Corinthians’  knowledge,  compare 
(in  a  similar  context)  Rom.  xv. 
1 — 3  :  ‘We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our¬ 
selves.  Let  every  one  of  us  please 
his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edi¬ 
fication  ;  for  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself'  Comp,  also  chap, 
xi.  1. 

12.  TVKTovree,  ‘  striking  a  con¬ 
science  or  mind  already  weak.’ 


Bengel:  ‘  Sicut  jumentum  lassum 
verberibus  urgetur.’ 

tie  xpitrrov  dptapTavtre,  comp. 
Matt.  xxv.  40  :  1  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me' 

Kpia,  i.  e.  1  animal  food  of  any 
kind,’  in  allusion  to  the  extreme 
scruples  of  those  who,  from  fear 
of  the  meat  in  the  shambles  being 
sacrificial,  confined  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  vegetable  food. 

tig  rov  ".luva,  ‘  for  ever,’  which 
in  other  passages  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  is  usually  rendered  by  the 
plural,  tie  rove  aiutvae,  being  the 
literal  translation  of  The 

hyperbolical  character  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  compared  with 
Rom.  ix.  3. 

The  whole  argument  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Rom.  xiv.  19 — 22,  even 
to  the  particular  phrases  employed: 
comp.  €pu>pa,  o'tKoAoprje,  ijiayeiv 
Kpea,  npooKoppa,  oKavSa\l(tTai, 
atrdtviiv  KaraXvt. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  VIII.  1 — IS. 

Your  argument  on  sacrificial  food  {though  implying  a  dispro- 
portioned  estimate  of  knowledge,  which,  compared  with  love, 
is  worthless,  whether  as  an  instrument  of  Christian  progress, 
or  as  a  means  of  insight  into  things  divine)  is  on  the  whole 
correct.  The  sacrificial  food  may  of  itself  be  lawfully  eaten  ; 
because  we,  as  Christians,  know  full  well  that  to  us  the  vast 
array  of  heathen  divinities  is  a  mere  illusion,  and  that  our 
only  religious  relations  are  those  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
Father  of  all,  and  to  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are,  however,  some  of  your  number  who,  not  having 
attained  to  this  belief,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  Christ,  are  still  tossed  about  by  the  scruples  of  their 
Jewish  education,  and  still,  when  they  eat  the  food  of  which 
part  has  been  offered  to  heathen  divinities,  regard  themselves 
as  partaking  in  an  idol  sacrifice,  and  with  an  inward  horror  of 
the  idol  in  whose  presence  they  conceive  themselves  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  matter  of  food  is  in  itself  absolutely  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  no  one  is  the  better 
or  the  worse  for  it.  But  it  is  not  indifferent,  if,  by  the  example 
of  those  icho  without  scruple  join  the  banquets  in  the  precincts 
of  an  idol  temple,  those  who  have  scruples  are  induced  to  do  the 
same,  that  being  a  sin  to  them  which  to  others  is  an  advance 
in  Christian  liberty,  and  thus  ruin  is  brought  on  those  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  our  ties  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  to  save 
whom  from  this  very  ruin  Christ  denied  Himself  even  to  death 
on  the  cross.  He  lives  in  and  for  them  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  only  against  them,  but  against  Him,  that  you  offend; 
and  rather  than  incur  this  guilt,  rather  than  forsake  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  tender  love  which  He  has  exhibited,  I  will  never  think 
of  touching  a  morsel  of  flesh,  if  I  think  that  thereby  I  should 
ensnare  to  sin  one  who  is  my  brother. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  fore¬ 
going  passage,  but  especially  in  its  conclusion,  there  is,  if  not 
a  direct  allusion  to  our  Lord’s  words,  a  new  duty  acknow¬ 
ledged,  which  probably  was  first  inculcated  in  our  Lord’s 
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teaching,  namely,  the  paramount  obligation  on  men  to  regard 
the  scruples  of  their  ill-instructed  brethren : — ‘  Whoso  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  Me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.’ 1  The 
martyrs  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Macc.  vi.  vii.)  in¬ 
curred  death  rather  than  violate  the  law  by  eating  forbidden 
food ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  St.  Paul  to  declare  that  he 
would  incur  death  rather  than  offend  his  fellow-Christians  by 
an  act  of  the  abstract  lawfulness  of  which  he  had  himself  no 
doubt.  Such  a  delicacy  of  morality  is  seldom  found  to  elicit 
such  a  depth  of  enthusiasm ;  and  this  special  instance  of  its 
application  involves  all  those  finer  feelings  of  toleration  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  almost  unknown  in  heathen 
times,  rare  even  in  Christian  times,  and  most  rare  when  com¬ 
bined  with  a  firm  and  earnest  conviction  of  truth  and  false¬ 
hood. 


1  Matt. 
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SACRIFICIAL  FEASTS  OF  TIIE  HEATHENS  (continued). 
IIis  own  Example  of  Self-Denial. 


Tiie  concluding  verse  of  Chap.  viii.  with  the  present  Section 
which  springs  from  it,  is  an  illustration  and  example  of  that 
intense  sympathy  which  the  Apostle  elsewhere  (2  Cor.  xi.  29) 
describes,  in  the  words,  ‘  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? 
who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not  ?  ’  The  mention  of  the  loss  of 
the  weak-minded  Christian,  and  of  the  sin  thereby  committed 
against  Christ  Himself,  rouses  him  from  the  impartial  calm 
with  which  he  has  hitherto  held  the  scales  of  the  contest  between 
the  over-scrupulous  and  over-indulgent  parties,  now  siding  with 
one,  and  now  with  the  other ;  and  he  plunges  into  the  breach 
himself,  in  order  by  his  own  example  to  put  to  shame  the  cold 
and  tardy  reasonings  of  his  less  susceptible  followers.  But  as  he 
makes  this  sudden  change  from  the  second  to  the  first  person, 
as  he  turns  this  glance  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  life,  past, 
present,  and  future,  as  far  as  thought  could  reach  (sis  top 
alowa),  he  feels  a  momentary  check,  from  the  recollection  that 
there  were  those  amongst  his  readers  who  would,  if  not  in  the 
particular  instance  of  which  he  is  speaking,  at  least  in  one 
closely  connected  with  it,  ascribe  his  self-denial,  not  to  its  real 
motive  of  Christian  love,  but  to  his  alleged  inferiority  to  the 
other  Apostles  of  Christ.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  he  had 
properly  concluded  the  subject  at  viii.  13,  and  then  resumed 
it  from  this  new  point  of  view,  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  tidings 
from  Corinth,  informing  him  of  the  imputations  which  he  now 
proceeds  to  dispel. 

Of  all  St.  Paul’s  acts  of  humiliation  and  self-devotion,  that 
which,  if  not  the  most  striking,  was  the  most  habitual,  and,  in 
his  case,  the  most  peculiar,  was  his  maintaining  himself,  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  societies  which  he  converted,  hut  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands  as  a  Cilician  tentmaker.  It  was  at  Corinth 
that  this  practice  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xviii.  3) ;  and 
from  the  stress  laid  upon  it  here  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  (xi. 
7,8,  9,  10;  xii.  14 — 18),  it  would  seem  that  at  Corinth  it 
attracted  most  attention,  and  was  most  constantly  practised, 
though  he  also  refers  to  it  as  his  well  known  custom  at  Thessa- 
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lonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  8 — 10  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7 — 9),  and  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xx.  34).1  In  all  these  cases  it  is  introduced,  as  here, 
with  the  same  general  consciousness  of  its  being  the  most 
obvious  instance  of  love  and  self-denial  to  which  he  could 
refer  ;  and  in  Acts  xx.  34,  35,  the  moral  deduced  from  it  is 
similar  to  that  enforced  in  this  passage :  ‘  That  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  help  the  weak.’  But  this  example  would  lose  con¬ 
siderably  in  force,  if  it  were  asserted  that  he  had  no  right  to 
maintenance  from  the  Churches,  and  that  consequently  his  labour 
was  the  result,  not  of  self-devotion,  but  of  necessity.  That  this 
was  asserted  is  clear,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 
implied  argument  in  1  Thess.  ii.  1 — 6,  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  9  ;  and 
2  Cor.  xi.  7 — 9,  xii.  16,  17,  where  he  vindicates  himself  (in 
connexion  with  this  subject)  against  the  charge  of  ‘  covetous¬ 
ness,’  declares  that  ‘  he  might  have  been  burdensome  to  them, 
as  an  apostle  of  Christ,’  that  he  took  nothing  from  them,  ‘  not 
because  he  had  not  the  power,’  and  that  they  thought  by  so 
doing  he  had  ‘  committed  an  offence.’  This  charge  seems  to 
have  been  one  out  of  the  systematic  series  of  attacks  levelled 
against  him  by  the  Judaizing  Christians,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  their  great  antagonist  assume  the  same  lofty  position  in 
the  Church  as  was  occupied  by  the  original  Jewish  Apostles  of 
Jerusalem.  One  mark  of  their  position  had  always  been  their 
maintenance,  at  the  Lord’s  command,  by  those  to  whom  they 
preached  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  14;  Matt.  x.  9, 10;  Luke  x.  7).  This 
right  of  maintenance  seems  to  have  been  so  habitually  claimed 
by  them,  that  its  abandonment  by  St.  Paul,  instead  of  awaken¬ 
ing  a  higher  admiration  for  his  apostolical  goodness,  roused  in  the 
suspicious  minds  of  his  enemies,  partly  doubts  of  his  apostolical 
dignity,  partly  doubts  of  his  Christian  sincerity,  which  were 
ready  to  burst  forth  the  moment  that  the  subject  of  his  self- 
support  was  mentioned.  In  illustration  of  this  opposition  may 
be  mentioned  the  jealousy  which,  on  this  very  same  ground, 
was  roused  against  Socrates  and  Plato  by  the  professed 
sophists.2 


1  For  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Apostle’s  trade  of  tent-making,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  61, 
416.  Every  Jew  learned  a  trade; 
that  of  making  tent-cloths  or  “  Cili- 
cium  ”  (the  name  by  which  the 
fabric  was  lenown  in  the  commerce 


of  the  time)  was  most  natural  to  the 
Apostle,  as  a  native  of  Cilicia ;  and 
at  Corinth,  the  great  resort  of  travel¬ 
lers,  there  would  be  a  special  demand 
for  them. 

-  2  See  Grote’s  History  of  Greece, 

vol.  viii.  pp.  482,  483. 
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Such,  apparently,  were  the  recollections  which  crossed  the 
course  of  the  Apostle’s  thoughts  at  this  point  in  the  Epistle. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  scene  of  the  tentmaker’s  trade  at 
Corinth,  where  the  few  hours  of  leisure,  after  the  long  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  synagogue  and  the  market-place,  were  con¬ 
sumed  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  the  uncongenial  labour  of 
weaving  the  long  goats’  hair  of  his  native  hills  into  the  sack¬ 
cloth  or  the  tent-cover,  for  the  Greek  fisherman  or  wandering 
Arab.  On  the  other  hand  was  the  dogged  stupidity,  or  the 
implacable  animosity  of  his  adversaries,  who  were  ready,  with 
their  cold  insinuations,  to  contrast,  as  they  supposed,  the  en¬ 
forced  meanness  and  degradation  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  with 
the  conscious  dignity  and  repose  of  the  Apostles  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  or  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  their  legitimate  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Corinth.  To  set  forth  this  voluntary  abnegation 
of  a  right,  and  to  assert  the  right  itself,  is  accordingly  the  two¬ 
fold  object  of  this  digression.  But  as  the  abnegation  could 
not  be  shown  to  be  voluntary  until  the  right  which  had  thus 
been  questioned  was  vindicated,  what  would  else  have  been 
the  natural  order  is  inverted ;  and  he  breaks  off  from  the 
triumphant  assertion  of  his  self-denial  in  viii.  13,  to  answer 
the  charges  of  the  Judaizers,  who,  by  the  time  that  he  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle,  had  become  so  rampant  as  to  claim  his 
almost  exclusive  attention,  but  who,  in  this  Epistle,  are  noticed 
here  alone. 
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IX. 1  ‘Ovk  elpliKevOepos ;  ovk  elpl  airocrroXos ;  ovyV  Irjcrovv 
TOVKvpiov  r)pa>v  ecopcLKa ;  ov  to  epyov pov  vpel<;  ecrre  ev  KvpCa) ; 

*  0 UK  clfil  kirvcnoXos  ;  Ouk  ci/il  4\ev6cpos  ;  O&xl  ’I iiaovv  Xpiariv. 

i  uAm  I  not  free?  am  I  not  an  apostle'?  have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  aK  our  Lord?  are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord? 


1.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
Lachmann’s  text,  ‘  Am  I  not  free  ? 
am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  '  is  not  only 
that  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
but  is  also  in  conformity  with  the 
sense.  His  freedom  and  not  his 
Apostleship  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  the  special  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  digression.  1  Am 
I  not  free  to  eat  or  not  to  eat? 
Yes,  and  am  I  not  free  from  the 
necessity  of  working  with  my 
own  hands,  like  a  slave  7’  (Comp, 
verse  19,  where  this  is  the  force 
of  l\tii6tpo e.)  From  this  he  in¬ 
stantly  proceeds  to  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  Apostleship  on  which 
this  freedom  was  grounded ;  and 
from  this  again  to  the  two  chief 
The  signs  of  Apostleship ; 
Apostle's  namely,  1st,  the  sight 
authority.  Qf  the  Lord ;  2nd,  the 
practical  effects  of  his  teaching. 
The  first  of  these  signs  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  regarded 
as  necessary  to  constitute  an 
Apostle.  What  the  vision  of 
God  had  been  to  the  older  pro¬ 
phets,  that  the  sight  of  Christ, 
especially  of  Christ  risen  from  the 
grave,  had  been  to  the  Apostles. 
See  Acts  i.  22.  Intercourse 
with  the  Lord  had  invested  the 
Twelve  with  their  original  au¬ 
thority  ;  the  alleged  absence  of 
such  intercourse  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  was  urged 
against  his  claims  to  the  Apostle¬ 
ship.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  16  ;  and 


also  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(xvii.  19),  which  express  openly 
what  we  gather  from  these  pas¬ 
sages  by  implication.  To  this 
charge  he  opposes  his  assertion 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  has 
seen  the  Lord.  The  passage  does 
not  necessarily  limit  the  appear¬ 
ance  to  one  occasion,  and  may 
include  some  of  those  visions 
which  are  mentioned  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  1—4  ;  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17. 
But,  when  compared  with  1"  Cor. 
xv.  8,  it  points  chiefly  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  at  his  conversion,  Acts 
ix.  4,  in  which,  according  to  these 
and  other  Intimations  (Acts  ix. 
17,  xxvi.  16,  xxii.  14, 15),  though 
not  according  to  the  direct  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Acts  (which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  understates  rather 
than  overstates  what  we  learn 
from  St.  Paul),  there  was  a  visible 
manifestation  of  Christ  Himself. 

The  second  sign  of  Apostle¬ 
ship,  which  corresponds  to  what 
is  elsewhere  termed  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  blends  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  something  of 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  themselves :  ‘  You  are 

the  last  men  who  ought  to  have 
questioned  the  authority,  of  the 
genuineness  of  which  you  are 
yourselves  the  most  striking 
proof.’  For  similar  expressions 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  comp. 
2  Cor.  in.  2,  3,  xii.  12.  Bengel : 
‘Ex  ecclesia  fidelium  argumen- 
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2elaXXots  ovk  elpl  airooroXos,  aXXa  ye  vpiv  elpi-  rj  yap 
cr(f)payi<;  *pov  rrjs  anoaTo\rj<;  vpel<s  ecrre  eV  Kvpuo.  3  77  e/177 
anoXoy  tarots  epe  avaKptvovcriv  b  ecmvavrr).  '' prj  ovk  e\opev 
e^ovatav  (payetv  Kal  melv;  °p' 7  ovk  e^opeve^ovcriav  aBekcfyrjv 
yvvaiKa  rreptayew,  cos  /cal  ol  Xotirol  dirocrToXoi  Kal  oiaSeX<^>ot. 

*  t^s  4/ti|s  for  /iou  Trjy.  b  aur»?  *Ti. 

2  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to 
you :  for  the  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord. 

3  Mine  answer  to  them  that  rjudge  me  hy  questioning'  is  this. 
4,5  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  ?  Have  we  not 

power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  rthe  other 


turn  sumi  potest  pro  veritate 
cvangelii  et  religionis  Chris¬ 
tiana;.’  Compare  Coleridge’s  say¬ 
ing,  1  The  two  great  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  are  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Christendom..' 

1  In  the  Lord  ’  (in  Kvptip)  both 
in  verse  1  and  2  applies  to  the 
whole  sentence,  expressing  as  if 
unconsciously  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  moved  and  lived.  Com¬ 
pare  vii.  39. 

2.  Compare  iv.  15. 

oypayic,  seal — ‘  attestation.’ 

3.  airoXoyta,  1  defence,’  as  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

ananptmr,  1  examination,’  as  by 
magistrates  at  a  trial,  see  Acts  iv. 
9,  xxiv.  8,  xxviii.  18 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
14.  Here  we  see  a  direct  allusion 
to  his  antagonists. 

ailri;,  namely,  what  he  has  just 
said ;  ‘  This  contains  all  my  de¬ 
fence.  I  have  no  more  to  add 

4.  ph  ovi-  tyopen,  1  Surely  we 
are  not  without  power,’  &c. 

ifovoian,  ‘  the  right,’  or  ‘  li¬ 
berty.’  Comp.  viii.  9  ;  also  vi.  12. 

tpaycin  Kai  iriuv,  ‘  to  eat  and 
to  drink,’  i.  e.  ‘  to  be  maintained 
at  the  public  cost.’  Compare 
the  use  of  the  word  rpoipii  in  clas¬ 
sical  Greek,  for  the  support  or 
pay  of  soldiers. 


5.  a?e\<pijn  yv naira,  ‘  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman  as  a  wife,  also  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  cost.’ 

The  fact  of  these  women  ac¬ 
companying  their  husbands  on 
their  journeys  may  be  explained 
by  the  necessity  of  females  to 
gain  access  to  and  to  baptize  the 
female  converts  in  Greece  and 
other  oriental  countries;  the  same 
necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the 
order  of  Deaconesses.  Marriage 
The  notion  of  some  of  of  the 
the  Fathers,  that  the  Apostles, 
women  here  alluded  to  were  not 
wives,  but  companions,  like  those 
who  attended  Christ  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  is  untenable.  The  word 
yvnalka  would  in  that  case  be 
superfluous,  and  the  argument 
requires  that  they  shall  be  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  maintaining  the 
Apostles  (like  the  women  in 
Luke  viii.  2,  3),  but  as  being 
maintained  along  with  them, 
which  could  only  apply  to  their 
wives.  This  misunderstanding 
of  the  passage  either  originated 
or  confirmed  the  institution  of 
women  called  alehtpai,  ovvuir- 
atcrai,  or  aymri jrai,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  abuses 
springing  from  it,  was  abolished 
by  the  Council  of  Nica;a. 

Two  facts  are  here  implied ; 
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tov  Kvpiov  KalKrj(f>a<; ;  Grjp6vosiya)KcuBapvd/3as  ovk  fyopev 
i^ovatav  *pr)  b  ipyatficrOai ;  7rts  ctt par  ever  at  tStots  oijiaivtoLs 
wore;  tl<s  <f>vre vei  apneXtava  ko\  'top  Kapnov  avrov  ovk 
icrdUi ;  dris  Trot.pa.tvu  Trotpvrjv  KaX  4k  tov  ya.Xo.KTOS  rrjs  noi- 

»  TOU  b  The  hiatus  in  C.  which  began  ft  vii.  18,  ends  here. 

-  Ik  tov  tcapivov.  1  ”H  Tit. 

6  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Kephas?  or 
I  only  and  Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to  forbear  working  ? 
; Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges?  who 
planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof  ?  °*  who 
feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ? 


1st,  That  Paul  was  unmarried, 
which  agrees  with  vii.  7 ;  2nd, 
That  the  Apostles  generally  were 
married,  which  agrees  with  the 
common  tradition  respecting  all 
of  them  but  St.  John.  Peter 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
mentioned  especially,  as  being 
those  most  esteemed  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  party,  at  whom  the  Apostle 
here  glances, —  Peter,  as  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  closely 
connected  by  earthly  lineage 
with  our  Lord,  and  one  of  them 
probably  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.  That  Peter  was 
married  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  his  mother-in-law,  Matt.  viii. 
14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ;  Luke  iv.  38  ; 
with  the  (doubtful)  allusion  to 
his  wife  in  1  Pet.  v.  13 ;  and 
with  the  traditions  about  his  wife 
and  children  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Stromat.  vii.  52,  53.  Her  name 
was  said  to  be  Concordia  or  Per- 
petua.  (Grabc  ad  Spicil.  Patr. 
i.  p.  330.)  The  statement  that 
‘  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  ’  were 
married  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  the  grandsons  of  Jude  (Euseb. 
II.  E.  iii.  20) ;  but  throws  some 
doubt  over  the  common  tradition 
which  represents  the  chief  of 
them,  James  the  Just,  as  single. 
(Epiph.  adv.  Hicr.  lxxviii.  14.) 


This  is  the  only  mention  of 
Barnabas  in  conjunction  with 
St.  Paul,  since  the  date  of  the 
quarrel,  in  Acts  xv.  39. 

7,  8.  He  now  proceeds  to  de¬ 
fend  his  right,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  partly  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

First,  The  analogy  of  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  He  selects  three  :  the 
soldier  in  the  Roman  armies  al¬ 
ways  receives  his  regular  pay ; 
the  owner  of  a  vineyard  eats  of 
the  grapes  of  his  own  vineyard  ; 
the  shepherd  is  supported  by  the 
milk  of  the  flocks  which  he  tends. 
The  example  from  the  army,  like 
most  of  the  military  expressions 
in  the  Epistles,  is  true  only  of 
the  later  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  when  the  voluntary  ser¬ 
vice  and  mixed  pursuits  of  the 
ancient  soldiers  (comp.  Thucyd. 
vi.  31  ;  Liv.  v.  8)  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  regular  profession 
of  a  standing  army. 

arpartverai,  ‘  serves  in  the  ar¬ 
my.’  Comp.  Luke  iii.  14. 
oj/utvia,  ‘  pay,’  ‘  stipendia.' 
tfivrcvtt  apireXura  refers  (as 
appears  from  Matt.  xxi.  33)  to 
the  vintage  of  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard.  apirtXviv  is  (not  ‘  a 
vine,’  but)  a  ‘vineyard.’ 

U  tov  yaXanroc,  I.  e.  ‘  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  milk,’ 
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ILV-qs  ovk  eaOUt ;  8  fir)  Kara  avOpmuov  ravra  \a\a>,  r)  "/cat  6 
v6po<STavrabov\eyet ;  aevyap  rqic  Maivcreajsvopai  yeypanrai 

•  1)  o&xl  «al.  b  om.  ov.  “  M arias. 

8  rSpeak  I  these  things  as  a  man  ?  or  saith  not  the  Law  the 

9  same  also  ?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  ‘  thou  shalt 


or  ‘  from  the  food  made  out  of 
the  milk.’  For  a  similar  juxta¬ 
position  of  soldiers  and  labourers, 
see  2  Tim.  ii.  4—6. 

Secondly,  The  sanction  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  conveyed  in 
the  command  to  allow  the  ox  to 
eat  the  com  which  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  treading,  Deut.  xxv. 
4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Apostle  should  rest  his  argument 
on  a  text  apparently  so  remote 
from  his  object,  especially  as  its 
immediate  context,  Deut.  xxiv. 
19 — 22,  contains  commands  re¬ 
lative  to  gleaning,  which  directly 
confirm  his  previous  position. 
But  (1)  the  moral  and  general 
character  of  the  preceding  con¬ 
text  might  appear  to  justify  its 
extension  to  the  whole  passage; 
and,  (2)  there  was  an  apposite¬ 
ness  in  the  selection  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  partly  as  an  introduction 
to  the  metaphor  of  threshing  and 
sowing  which  follows  in  the 
next  verse,  partly  from  the  pro¬ 
verbial  character  of  the  precept, 
which  occasions  its  introduction 
in  a  similar  context  in  1  Tim.  v. 
18.  Compare  the  quotations  from 
Ex.  iii.  6,  and  1  Kings  xix.  5, 
in  Mark  xii.  26,  and  Luke  xx. 
37  ;  and  in  Rom.  xi.  2  ;  under  the 
names  of  ‘  the  bush,’  and  of 
1  Elijah.’ 

8.  Kara  avQpunrov,  i.  e.  ‘  merely 
by  human  motives,’  or  ‘  in  hu¬ 
man  language.” 

rnCra,  ‘  these  things,’  i.  e.  ‘  the 
substance  of  what  has  just  been 
said,'  in  verse  7. 

9.  (iXowrra,  either  by  treading 


with  its  hoofs,  or  by  dragging  a 
threshing-machine.  The  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  Jewish  law  was  in 
this,  as  in  many  instances,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  Gentile 
nations.  (See  Michaelis  on  the 
Mosaic  Law,  iii.  §  130.)  Com¬ 
pare  the  well-known  Egyptian 
inscription  in  the  tombs  of  El 
Kab  or  Eilithyia ;  and  the  Greek 
proverb  for  plenty  which  cannot 
be  enjoyed,  fiovt  liri  awpoi  (‘  the 
ox  on  the  heap  of  corn  ’). 

M ,}  TiPy  finujv  rip  9ew,  k.t.X. 

‘  The  real  purport  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  to  us  is,  not  the  care  for 
oxen,  but  the  lesson  of  humanity 
to  men.’  Comp.  Philo,  de  Offe- 
rentibus,  p.  251 :  ‘  The  Law 

speaks  not  in  behalf  of  creatures 
without  reason,  but  in  behalf  of 
those  which  have  sense  and  rea¬ 
son.’  See  a  similar  quotation 
from  Rabbi  Manahem  on  Deut. 
xxii.  6,  in  Heydenreich. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  lesson  which 
is  regarded  as  subordinate  is  de¬ 
nied  altogether,  as  in  IIos.  vi.  6, 
‘  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,’  and  Ezek.  xx.  25,  ‘  I 
gave  them  statutes  which  were 
not  good.’ 

yap  gives  the  reason  for  the 
implied  assertion :  ‘  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  wantB  the  law 
speaks,  for  it  is  written,’  &c. 

By  ‘  us  ’  he  means  not  the 
Apostles,  but  men  generally  ;  and 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
relates,  not  to  the  spiritual,  but 
to  the  literal  harvest ;  viz.  that 
the  example  of  the  ox  justifies 
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Oil  <£iptojcms  fiovv  aXocovra.  prj  tqiv  flocov  pekei  tS  dew, 
10 r/  Si  rjpa<;  navTcos  \eyei ;  Si’  17/ias  yap  iypaeftr),  on  *6(f>el\ei 
in’  e’XmSi  6  aporpiwv  aporpiav,  xal  6  akoa>vb  in  iknCSi 
tov  pere^eiv.  llei  rjpeis  vpiv  to.  nvevpariKa  icrneipa- 
pev,  peya  el  r/peis  vpaiv  ra  crapKuca  OepCcropep ;  12  el  akkoi 
rrj s  cvpo>v  efovcrias  pere)(ovcr iv,  ov  paXkov  rjpeis;  akk’ 

*  4it*  4\iriSi  o<ptl\et.  b  tt)*  4\ttISis  aftrov  fic r4x€lvt  iKirtiit.  c  ^ovaias  Ofiwu. 

not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.’ 

10  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for 
our  sakes?  For  our  sakes  no  doubt  it  'was  written,  'because 
he  that  plougheth  'ought  to'  plough  in  hope,  and  he  that 

1 1  thresh  eth  Ain  hope  of  partaking/  If  we  'sowed  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ? 

12  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power  over  you,  are  not  we 
rather  ?  Nevertheless  we  'did  not  use'  this  power ;  but  'we  bear 


the  practice  of  rewarding  the 
labourer  by  a  share  in  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  he  has  helped 
to  produce.  But  the  imagery  of 
the  literal  harvest  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
harvest ;  and  in  the  next  verse, 
the  spiritual  alone  is  spoken  of. 

1 0.  Lachmann’s  text,  kir  iXvioi 
tov  luriytiy,  instead  of  rife  ! XviSoc 
.  .  .  iv  iXviSt,  avoids  the  double 
difficulty  of  the  meaning  of  rife 
iXviSot,  and  the  position  of  iv' 
iXviSi.  Yet  on  this  account  it 
is  suspicious,  and  the  common 
reading  (D3.  E.  J.  K.)  might  be 
justified  ;  rife  iXviSoc  being  used 
for  the  1  fruit  of  his  life  ;  ’  and 
tV  iXviSi  being  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  because  the  previous 
iv  iXviii  prevented  its  insertion 
at  the  beginning.  For  similar 
transpositions  compare  viii.  11, 
x.  27,  xv.  19. 

The  mention  of  the  figures  of 
ploughing  and  threshing  bring 
him  to  that  of  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing,  which  here,  as  in  Hos.  viii. 
7  ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  8  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  G, 
express  the  ideas  of  retribution 
and  reward  (compare  Koran  ii. 


263).  This  brings  him  to  thn 
personal  conclusion  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  ;  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  mere  feelings  of 
gratitude,  he  who  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  such  spiritual 
gifts  (ra  vvevfiaTiKa)  might  expect 
in  return  the  support  of  outward 
life ;  especially  when  they  con¬ 
ceded  it  in  the  case  of  others, 
who  were  not,  as  he  was,  the 
founders  of  their  Church.  For 
the  gifts,  comp.  xii.  1,  xiv.  1,  and 
Korn.  i.  11. 

The  fact  that  other  teachers, 
and  those  of  the  Jewish  party, 
were  maintained  by  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Christians,  is  implied  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  20 :  ‘Ye  suffer  if  a 
man  devour  you,  if  a  man  take 
of  you.' 

11.  ii/icTc  vpiv  .  .  .  .  ii/J-ue  vfidv, 
are  all  emphatic.  ‘  If  we  for 
you  sowed  a  spiritual  seed,  ought 
not  you  for  us  to  give  a  carnal 
harvest  ?  ’  Lachmann  and  the 
Received  Text  (with  A.  B.  K.) 
read  Oeptvoyev,  Tischendorf  (with 
C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.)  Oepiowper. 

12.  rife  v/jHv  liovoiat,  ‘  the 
right  over  you,’  compare  Matt.  x. 
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ovk  iypijcrdpeda  rrj  l^ovcrLa  ravTp,  akka  irdvra  are- 
yopev,  tv  a  ptj  ‘riva  iyKonrjv  8d)[if.v  rep  evayyekuo  tov 
] xpicrrov .  1:1  ovk  otSare  on  oi  ra  iepa  ipya^opevoL  Ik  tov 
tepov  iu9tovcriv;  oi  to*  OvcrtaxrTrjptm  irapeSpevovres*  rw 

•  iyKoirliy  nro.  k  irpoirtSptioints. 

13  all  tilings,  lest  wc  should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Do 
ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  rthe  things  of 
the  temple  live  of  the  temple?  —  they  which  wait  at  the 


1  ;  John  xvii.  2,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  used  rather  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  power.’ 

n\\'  ovk  l-xp-qira/jLida.  Here 
comes  the  antithesis  to  the  whole 
of  the  previous  argument.  1  Such 
was  our  right,  but  we  did  not  use 
it;  nay,  rather  than  use  it  we 
endure  all  manner  of  privations, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
which  might  be  raised  by  the 
charge  of  interested  motives.’ 
(Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  3—10.) 

13.  At  this  point  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  at  last  about 
to  embark  on  the  main  subject 
of  this  Chapter — the  Example  of 
his  own  self-denial.  But  in  the 
very  next  verse  he  seems  to 
recommence  his  argument  from 
the  beginning  ;  first  repeating  his 
right  in  verses  13,  14,  and  then 
reasserting  in  verse  15,  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  here,  his 
determination  not  to  use  it.  That 
there  is  a  pause,  or  break  at  the 
end  of  verse  12,  is  further  indi¬ 
cated:  (1)  By  the  use  of  the 
word  iypu\f/a  inverse  15,  which, 
though  it  can  be  used  of  the 
Epistle  on  which  the  writer  is 
engaged,  can  only  be  naturally 
explained  by  some  such  suspen¬ 
sion  in  the  argument.  Comp,  note 
on  v.  9.  (2)  By  the  phrase  ovk 

oiCuti,  which,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  its  repetition  in  verse 
24,  implies  that,  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  argument,  he 
addresses  himself  first  to  the 
Jewish  converts,  with  an  appeal 
to  Jewish  customs  (13 — 23); 
secondly,  to  Gentile  converts  with 
an  appeal  to  Gentile  customs 
(24 — 27).  A  similar  distinction 
of  argument,  as  addressed  chiefly 
to  Jews  or  to  Gentiles,  and  each 
division  marked  by  the  same 
words  at  the  commencement,  is 
in  Rom.  vi.  3—14,  16—23. 

He  begins,  then,  with  urging 
his  example  on  the  more  Jewish 
of  his  converts;  but  as  these 
were  not  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  led  away  by  the  temptation 
of  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and 
were  also  those  who  most  ques¬ 
tioned  the  sincerity  of  his  self- 
denial,  he  addresses  them  by 
reiterating  his  right  to  a  main¬ 
tenance,  and  founding  it  on 
sanctions  which  they  could  not 
question. 

The  particular  form  of  the 
argument  probably  alludes  to  his 
own  especial  light :  ‘  You  may 
deny  that  1  am  an  Apostle,  you 
cannot  deny  that  I  preach  the 
Gospel.’  Ho  had  spoken,  in  verse 
12,  of  his  anxiety  to  remove 
■  every  obstacle  from  the  progress 
of  ‘  the  Gospel ;  ’  the  exulting 
strain  of  Isa.  lii.  7,  1  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  Gospel  ’ 
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OvcnacrTrfpLO)  crvppepitpvTai.  14  our <i)9  nal  6  Kvpios  Sterafei/ 
rot?  to  eua.yyeA.toi/  /farayyeXXoucrtu  ex  tod  euayyeXtou  £771/- 
15*eyo>  §e  oif  Keyp-q  pai.  ouSeut  tovtojv.  ovk  eypoupa  8e  ravra, 
11/a  ovtcos  yivrfrax  kv  ipoi'  Kokov  yap /xoijaaXXou  anoOavelv, 

*  dyw  51  oAScrl  roiray. 

altar  are  partakers  with  the.  altar.  Even  so  rthe  Lord 
appointed  that  they  which  'proclaim  the  gospel  should  live 
of  the  gospel:  but  I  have  used  none  of  these  things.  Neither 
'did  I  write  these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me  : 
for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than  temy  'boasting :  no 


(comp.  Rom.  xii.  15),  seems  to 
fill  his  mind;  and  on  the  men¬ 
tion  of  that  word,  he  stops  to 
urge  the  additional  plea  which 
it  would  give  him  for  claiming 
a  support :  ‘  What  the  Temple 
was  to  the  Old  Dispensation, 
that  the  Gospel  is  to  the 
New  ’  .  .  .  ‘  As  under  the  Jew¬ 
ish  system  it  was  the  highest 
honour  to  minister  to  the  altar,, 
so  now  the  highest  honour  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  and  as  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the 
former  received  their  sustenance 
from  the  countless  gifts  which 
wore  brought  to  the  Temple, 
and  the  countless  victims  laid 
upon  the  altar,  so  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  Himself,  when 
on  earth  (Matt.  x.  10,  Luke  x. 
7),  secured  to  those  who  go  from 
country  to  country,  announcing 
the  glad  tidings  of  His  appear¬ 
ance,  a  maintenance  from  those 
who  heard  them.’  Thus,  this 
metaphor  of  the  Jewish  priest¬ 
hood  is  applied  to  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  ‘the  Gospel’  in  Rom. 
xv.  16  :  !  e  p  0  vpyoiivra  to  tvayy. 
For  the  support  of  the  priests, 
see  Numb,  xviii.  8 ;  Deut.  xviii. 
1  ;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  4. 

epydfe<r0cu  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  sense  of  ‘  sacrifice,’ 
like  pi£ eiv  and  facere. 

in  to i  isfiov,  1  the  Temple.’ 


(Comp,  the  speech  of  the  Zealots 
in  Jos.  B.  Jud.  V.  xiii.  6:  ce<  rove  ro 
vuu  orpaTcvofjtvovQ  tt  mi  v  avv 
TpetpEodat.)  The  present  tense 
indicates  that  he  alludes  to  the 
still  existing  practice. 

Each  of  these  arguments  would 
have  especial  weight  with  Jewish 
Christians,  the  first,  as  'derived 
from  their  own  institutions ;  the 
second,  as  an  express  precept  of 
our  Lord  to  the  Jewish  Apostles 
in  Palestine. 

13.  irapeSptiWrfc,  see  vii.  35. 

15.  ‘  But  I  have  used  none 
of  these  things,  I  [emphatically], 
whatever  others  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  (see  verse  12),  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  pressing  my  right 
(te'xpij/iat  referring  to  typrioapiOa, 
verse  12)  ;  nor  did  I  lay  before 
you  the  statement  of  my  right  (as 
contained  in  verses  1 — 12)  with  a 
view  of  claiming  or  enforcing  it ; 
for  I  had  rather  die  than  abandon 
the  chief  boast  of  my  life.’  (For 
the  vehemence  of  the  expression, 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

The  above  is  the  general  sense  ; 
the  details  of  the  last  words  de¬ 
pend  on  the  variations  of  read- 
ing. 

(1)  Ka\ov  yap  poi  paWoy  aro- 
Oavelv,  )(  to  Kavyripa  poo  tra  Tit 
KEvtoori  (Rec.  Text  with  It.).  («- 
viiaei,  A.  B.  C.  D.) 

The  violent  inversion  of  the 
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rj  to  Kavyrjpa  pov  “ouSeis  Kevutcrei.  K  lav  yap  eiayyeXi^co- 
fiaL,  ovk  ecrriv  pot  Kavyrjpa"  avdyKt]  yap  pot  emKenat  • 
'’oval  yap  pot  1<ttiv,  lav  pr)  eiiayyeXCtrtopai.  17 el  yap  Ikcov 

■’  tvo  TI!  Kewicrp.  11  oila I  5e  yai  .  .  .  tiayythl(a/uu. 

10  one  shall  make  it  void.  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I 
have  nothing  to  rboast  of :  for -necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea, 
17  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.  For  if  I  do  this 


words  in  the  second  clause  is 
the  chief  objection  to  this,  which 
is  the  received  reading,  tva  «- 
rwtrri  =  the  infinitive  Kcvwtrai, 
which  has,  according  to  the  usage 
of  modern  Greek  (ri  Kcvwtrp), 
superseded  the  old  infinitive. 

(2)  KaXor  yap  ftot  fidWav  airo- 
6a veil',  y  to  Kav\rjfia  fiou.  oitc'Fir 

Kevaitrci,  A.  B.  D.  A.  adds  fi i) 
after  ovSeic,  and  reads  Katvwaet, 
which  is  (according  to  the  modem 
pronunciation),  only  a  misspelling 
of  kcvoimi.  F.  G.  read  rig  kcvuk til 
without  led,  which,  according  to 
the  punctuation,  would  suit  the 
sense  of  either  reading.  ‘  It  is 
better  that  I  should  die  than  that 
my  boast  [should  die]  ;  no  one 
shall  overthrow  it.’  To  this  the 
objection  is :  (a)  the  harshness  of 
supplying  a7ro0ai'£(j'  to  to  nav- 
Xnp<* :  (b)  the  use  of  fioi  instead 
of  ifiot,  if  an  antithesis  were  in¬ 
tended  between  himself  and  his 
boast.  The  harshness,  however, 
of  this  is  obviated  if  we  may 
suppose  an  anacoluthon.  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  fervour :  ‘  I  had 
rather  die  than  that  my  boast  ’ 
(he  was  going  to  say)  ‘shall 
come  to  nothing ;  ’  but  he  turns 
with  horror  from  the  thought, 
and  breaks  out  into  the  triumph¬ 
ant  assertion  :  ‘  No  one  will  be 
able  to  make  it  void.’ 

(3)  vi)  to  Kav\y/ia  fiov,  a  con¬ 
jecture  of  Lachmann’s  in  his  first 
edition.  ‘  I  protest  by  my  boast ; 
no  one  shall  overthrow  it;  ’ 


which  suits  the  meaning,  and 
forms  a  natural  introduction  to 
ovStle  Kcywtrct,  and  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  rrj  ryv  vptTtpav  «av\ri aiv, 
xv.  31.  But  the  sense  of  either 
of  the  existing  readings  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  to  render  any  con¬ 
jectural  emendation  needless. 

16,  17.  ‘  In  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  I  do  but  discharge  a  duty.’ 
The  connexion  seems  to  be :  ‘I 
must  retain  the  boast  ’  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  merit)  ‘  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  without  remunera¬ 
tion  :  else  I  should  have  no  boast, 
or  merit  of  which  to  boast.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  in 
itself  no  merit,  but  an  irresistible 
necessity,  a  bounden  duty  which 
if  I  do  perform  I  have  no  praise, 
but  which  if  I  do  not  perform  I 
am  denounced  with  the  woe  of 
the  Divine  judgment ;  for  it  is 
only  if  I  do  it  with  a  willing 
heart  (as  I  do)  that  I  can  claim 
a  reward ;  if  I  do  it  unwillingly, 
I  am  merely  like  the  slave  in 
charge  of  the  household,  who 
has  no  thanks  for  his  services.’ 
This  sense  must,  however,  be 
qualified  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Apostle’s  argu¬ 
ment.  He  seems  to  state,  not 
merely  that  ‘  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  with  a  maintenance,’  but 
‘preaching  the  Gospel  at  all,’ 
precluded  boasting.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  drawn  out  fully,  would 
have  required  that  fiovov  or  some 
similar  expression  should  have 
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tovto  npacrao),  jxiadov  eyoo'  et  de  aKoiv,  olkovoixlclv  irtirlcrTtv- 
pai.  18ris  ovv  pot  icrriv  6  pur66<;;  Iva.  evayye\i£6pei'os  aSa- 

thing  willingly,  I  have  a  reward :  but  if  against  my  will,  rI 
is  have  been  entrusted  with  a  stewardship/  What  ‘then  is  my  re¬ 
ward  ?  That  when  I  preach  the  gospel  I  may  make  the  gospel 

been  added  to  cvayyc\t(ivpat.  19)  ;  or,  ‘  Depart,  for  I  will  send 


Thi3  contradiction  is  occasioned 
by  a  sudden  transition  of  thought, 
frequent  in  the  Apostle’s  style, 
and  specially  characteristic  of 
it,  when  he  speaks,  as  here,  of 
‘  boasting.'  He  can  hardly  men¬ 
tion  a  ‘  boast '  without  instantly 
recalling  it.  Comp.  Rom.  iv.  2 — 
4  :  'Atpaap  ....  k.auX ijpa, 
a\\’  ov  irpog  6cov  ...  .rA  Sc  cpya- 
i^opiva  o  piadog  ov  \oyi£crai  Kara 
yapiv.  2  Cor.  xii.  1 :  Kav\aa8ai 
Sci,  ov  avfKjiepov  pcv.  In  one  sense 
he  clings  to  his  boast,  in  another 
sense  the  necessity  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  sweeps  it  away.  And 
thus  the  construction  of  verse  17 
was  probably  meant  to  be,  ti'rt 
yiip  Ikwv,  At t  Hkwv,  o'lKovopiav 
Trcirlarcvpai.  But,  as  in  2  Cor.  v. 
13,  he  turns  Arc  Uiarppcv,  Arc 
aoxppovovpcv,  into  Arc  HUarijpcr, 
0ew*  Arc  aonppovnvpcv,  v pi  v,  so 
here  he  throws  into  the  first 
clause  the  words  pi ado v  tXw, 
which  bring  back  into  the  sen¬ 
tence  his  ground  for  boasting. 
For  such  a  sudden  intrusion  of  a 
new  thought  compare  iyvuorai  in 

Two  points  may  he  observed 
here:  (1)  The  freedom  with 
which  he  speaks  of  1  reward,’ 
‘  boast,’  ‘  acts  beyond  what  are 
absolutely  necessary,’  in  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  men  ;  regardless 
of  inferences.  (2)  The  strong 
sense  of  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  lie  refers  no  doubt  to  such 
commands  of  our  Lord,  as,  ‘Go, 
teach  all  nations’  (Matt,  xxviii. 


thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  ’ 
(Acts  xxiii.  21);  but  his  lan¬ 
guage  further  implies  that  he 
could  not  conceive  the  possibility 
of  disobedience  to  their  com¬ 
mands,  or  to  the  instincts  which 
they  awakened.  What  seems  to 
us  an  act  of  heroic  zeal,  The 
seemed  to  him  an  act  of  Apostle’s 
ordinary  duty ;  it  was  work, 
only  by  some  still  loftier  act 
of  self-devotion  that  he  could 
hope  to  raise  himself  above  the 
common  sphere  of  inevitable 
work.  He  felt  that  he  was  merely 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God, 
with  no  power  in  himself  of  re¬ 
tarding  or  promoting  the  advance 
of  those  mighty  truths  which  had 
only  to  be  uttered  in  order  to  be 
appreciated. 

For  the  image  of  the  slave  or 
steward  ( owovoplav  rrcirlarcvpai'), 
compare  the  close  of  the  parable, 
in  Luke  xvii.  10  :  1  When  ye  have 
done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  “  slaves  :  ”  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to 
do and  still  more  1  Cor.  iv.  1 , 
where  the  same  word  is  used,  ‘  Lot 
a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  stewards 
( oiKovopavs )  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.’ 

18.  He  returns  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  he  had  used  before 
(piadov  tXw),  ‘I  have  a  reward 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  will¬ 
ingly,’  and  asks  in  what  it  con¬ 
sists,  to  which  the  answer  is, 
‘  my  reward  is  that  I  have  no 
reward.’  He  looks  for  no  higher 
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travov  6rj<T0}  to  euayy  eXtoi/,  eZs  to  pr/  KaraypijcracrdaL  rrj 
efoucrta  pov  iv  tw  euayyeA.ta>.  l9e’Xeu^epos  yap  a >u  e/c  travrcnv, 
naatu  ipavrov  e’SouXaicra,  Iva  tov s  irXetouas  Kep&rfcrco  •  ‘20  /cat 
iyevoprjv  rots’  Iov$aioL<;  ais'  IovSaios,  tua’IouSatou? KepSrjcrco' 
Tots U7TO  vopov  a>su7ro  vopov, prj  mvavro s  wiro  vopovb,  Iva  tov s 
urro  vopov  KepSijcra>'  21  to  is  aub/tots  a>?  avopo<s,pr)  a>v  avopos 

•  Add  TOW  Xp«rro5.  b  Omit  cfo  auT^s  j/<f|Uov. 

without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  gospel. 

19  For  though  I  be  free  from  all,  0  yet  I  made  myself  a  rslave 

20  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  rgreater  part ;  and  unto  the 
Jews  I.  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  0  Jews  ;  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law  as  under  the  law  (Anot  being  myself 
under  the  law'),  that  I  rmay  gain  them  that  are  under  the 

21  law ;  to  them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law  (being  not 


reward  or  pay  (the  word  pioBbv 
being  used  on  purpose;  comp.  1 
Tim.  V.  18,  fill OQ  6  tpydrijc  tov 
pi adov  avrov)  than  to  preach  the 
Gospel  without  pay ;  he  hopes  for 
no  higher  freedom  (returning  to 
the  image  of  a  slave  implied  in 
o'lKovojiiav  TTCTriirrcvftai)  than  to 
become  the  slave  of  all. 

KCLra-xphoa trOai,  ‘  use  to  the  full.’ 
Comp.  vii.  31. 

iv  tg>  cvayyiXhp,  1  conferred 
upon  me  by  preaching  the  Gospel.’ 
Comp,  verse  14. 

19.  ‘  The  proof  of  my  sin¬ 
cerity  in  what  I  say  lies  in  my 
whole  life:’  hence  yap:  ‘Though 
I  was  free  to  take  my  own  course 
(as  in  verse  1),  I  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  become  the  slave  of  all.’ 
In  the  first  instance  the  idea  of 
his  enslavement  to  all  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  servile  labour 
which  he  had  undertaken,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  free  independence 
which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
as  an  Apostle  ;  but  he  rapidly 
passes  from  this  to  his  accommo¬ 
dation  to  the  various  feelings  of 
all  his  converts,  in  the  hope  that 


of  this  mass  he  might  gain  the 
greater  part  (Ji-a  tov q  irXeiovae 
KepSijaiv)  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
For  the  same  transition  from  the 
idea  of  servile  labour  to  that  of 
serving  generally,  compare  Phil, 
ii.  7  ( SovXov ). 

KtpSijffo)  is  used  with  reference 
to  fiarOog.  The  gain  of  his  converts 
was  his  pay. 

20 — 22.  In  the  enumeration  of 
his  acts  of  accommo-  ,Aluhil)gs 
dation,  it  is,  as  might  toall  men  . 
be  expected,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  Jewish  or 
scrupulous  converts  that  he  speaks. 
Self-denial  for  their  sakes  was 
what  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
all ;  to  conciliate  them  was  the 
especial  object  of  this  argument. 
The  only  exception,  therefore, 
is  the  clause  in  21,  and  that  is 
introduced  with  an  apology.  The 
tenses  (iytvafiqv,  &c.)  indicate  that 
he  chiefly  refers  to  his  stay  at 
Corinth. 

‘  To  the  JewB,  as  a  Jew.’ 
This  he  proved  by  zeal  for  his 
country  (Itom.  ix.  3),  by  Jewish 
observances  (Acts  xvi.  3,  xviii. 
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*  6eov  aXX’  evvopos  yjpi.o'TOv,  iva  xepdavoi  rovs  avopovs'  T2iye- 
voprjv  to  is  aodeveaiv  b  [&>s]  acrOevrjs,  lvaTov<s  dcrOeveis  xep- 
Srjcraj •  rots  irao-iv  yeyova  ci ravra,  iva  -iravTWs  rivas  era  era). 
23dndvTa  Se  7rota>  Sta  to  evayyiXiov,  Iva  crvyKOivaivbs  avrov 

06$  .  .  .  Xpurrf  .  .  .  w6fiovs.  b  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  omits  [<us]. 

without  law  to  God  but  under  the  law  to  Christ),  that  I  r  may 
22  gain  them  that  are  without  law ;  to  the  weak  became  I  as 
weak,  that  I  r  may  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  r  become  all  things  to 


23  all  men,  that  I  r  may  by  all 
things  I  do  for  the  gospel’s  sake, 

18,  xxi.  26).  ‘  To  those  that 

were  under  the  law,’  i.  e.  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  TovSeuois),  Jew¬ 
ish  proselytes,  or  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity.  ‘To  them  that 
are  without  law,  as  without  law.’ 
This  he  proved  by  non-observ¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  by  the  rejection 
of  circumcision,  intercourse  with 
Gentiles,  or  by  accommodation 
to  their  language  and  arguments, 
as  in  Acts  xiv.  16,  17;  xvii. 
28  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1—7,  ix.  24— 
27.  The  word  by  which  he  here 
describes  himself  (urapoc,  ‘  with¬ 
out  law,’  ‘  lawless  ’)  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  to  designate  him  in  the 
forged  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James 
(c.  2)  in  the  Clementines ;  and 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  a 
well-known  term  of  reproach 
against  him  among  the  Juda- 
izers.  Possibly  it  is  on  their 
account  that  he  guards  himself 
against  its  misapplication  in-  the 
ensuing  parenthesis;  which  is, 
however,  the  natural  expression 
of  his  wish  not  to  appear,  even 
for  a  moment,  independent  of 
God, — rather  to  have  become  still 
more  dependent  on  Him  by  his 
subjection  to  the  law,  not  of 
Moses,  but  of  Christ.  Bengel: 
— ‘  Paulus  non  fuit  anomus  nedum 
antiiwvms.’ 

22.  ‘To  the  weak,’  i.  e.  ‘to 


means  save  some.  And  *  all 
that  I  r  may  be  partaker  thereof 

the  scrupulous,’  as  in  viii.  7 — 
12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  1,  2.  This  stands 
hist,  and  by  itself,  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  end  of  all  that  he  had  been 
saying. 

Tots  rami',  ‘  to  all,  in  short,  I 
have  been  (yc'yoi-a)  all  the  con¬ 
ceivable  forms  of  which  humanity 
will  admit  ’  (irdvra). 

Trawaic,  ‘  by  all  means,’  the 
double  meaning,  as  in  English. 

aotaii),  as  in  vii.  16,  ‘  convert,.’ 

23.  He  here  comes  back  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  he  did  all 
this — *  the  Gospel.’ 

With  the  concluding  words  of 
the  last  verse,  a  new  thought  is 
introduced  :  up  to  that  point  he 
had  been  speaking  of  his  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
here  he  begins  to  speak  of  it  as 
for  his  own  sake.  It  is  no  longer 
‘  that  I  may  save  some,’  but 
‘  that  I  may  be  partaker  of  the 
Gospel  with  you'  (i.  e.  as  well 
as  you).  Do  not  think  that  I 
do  not  require  this  for  myself. 
In  order  to  do  good,  we  must  be 
good.  To  extend  our  Christian 
liberty  to  its  utmost  verge  is 
dangerous,  not  only  for  others, 
but  for  ourselves.’  This  argu¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  key-note  is, 

‘  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  ho  fall  ’  (x. 
12),  is  supported,  first,  by  his 
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yeVtu/icu.  2'*  ovk  otSarc  oti  oi  ev  oraSia)  Tp€)(ov res  iravTe<s  pea 
i  with  you.  Know  yc  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run 


own  example  (ix.  24 — 27),  se¬ 
condly,  by  the  warning  of  the 
Israelitish  history  (x.  1 — 15). 

24.  The  self-denial  which  lie 
practised  for  his  own  sake,  like 
that  which  he  practised  for  the 
sake  of  others,  is  introduced  by 
a  familiar  analogy  ushered  in  by 
the  same  phrase  (‘  know  ye  not,’ 
ovk  o'iSare)  as  in  verse  13 ;  the 
di  (Terence  being  that,  while  there, 
when  his  object  was  chiefly  to 
impress  his  right  on  the  Jewish 
converts,  the  sanction  was  drawn 
from  Jewish  institutions,  so  here, 
when  his  object  is  chiefly  to  im¬ 
press  their  duty  on  the  Gentile 
converts,  the  sanction  is  drawn 
from  Gentile  institutions.  In¬ 
stead  of  referring,  as  before,  to 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  with 
its  array  of  Priests  and  Levites, 
he  now  refers  to  the  far  nearer 
image  of  those  celebrated  festi¬ 
vals,  which  were  to  the  Greeks 
what  the  Temple  was  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  Triumph  to  the  Romans, 
and  of  which  the  most  lively  in¬ 
stance  then  to  be  seen  was  in  the 
Isthmian  Isthmian  games  of  Co¬ 
games.  rinth.  The  Olympic 
games  still  maintained 
their  pre-eminence  in  theory, 
and  in  practice  they  outlasted 
all  the  others,  till  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  and  as  such  are  alone 
alluded  to  by  Chrysostom  in  his 
comments  on  this  passage;  but 
at  the  period  of  these  Epistles 
the  chief  interest  of  Greece  must 
have  been  concentred  in  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games.  There  the  nomi¬ 
nal  independence  of  Greece  had 
been  proclaimed  by  Flamininus, 
and  there  Nero,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  ‘  stadium’ 


here  mentioned,  a  few  years  after 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  announced 
from  the  Bema  the  gift  of  Roman 
citizenship  to  all  the  province  of 
Achaia ;  as  also  did  Titus,  a  few 
years  later ;  and  there  the  Apo¬ 
stle,  during  his  stay  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  must  have  witnessed 
the  celebration  in  which,  every 
third  summer,  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  residents  in  Greece,  but 
especially  of  Achaia,  took  part  at 
the  peculiar  festival  of  their  capital 

It  must  be  remembered,  in 
reading  the  Apostle’s  allusions, 
that  from  the  national  character 
and  religion  of  the  Greeks,  these 
games  derived  an  importance 
which  raised  them  above  the  de¬ 
grading  associations  of  modern 
times.  How  intense  an  interest 
these  contests  still  excited  may 
be  seen  from  Suetonius’s  graphic 
description  of  the  agony  of  Nero 
in  his  desire  to  succeed ;  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  instance,  doubtless  ; 
but  yet  illustrative  of  the  general 
feeling.  (Suet.  Nero.  cc.  23,  24.) 
The  ‘  stadium,'  or  ‘  race-course,' 
of  which  he  speaks,  was  not  a 
mere  resort  for  public  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  an  almost  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
patron  deity  of  the  Ionian  tribes, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most 
solemn  recollections  of  Greece, 
its  white  marble  seats  rising  like 
the  foundation  of  a  temple  in  the 
grassy  slope  where  its  outline 
may  still  be  traced,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  huge  Corinthian 
citadel,  which  guards  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
race,  1  in  which  all  run,’  the 
pugilistic  contests  in  which  they 
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Tptr^ovcnv,  et9  Se  kapfidvei  to  fipafieiov;  ovt< ds  rpe^ere,  iva 
Ka.Takd/3r)Te.  26  was  Se  6  dya>vi£,6pevo<;  ndvra.  eyKpareveTaf 


all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize ' 
25 r  Now  every  rone  that  striveth 

strove  not  ‘  to  beat  the  air,'  wore 
not  merely  exhibitions  of  bodily 
strength,  but  solemn  trials  of  the 
excellence  of  the  competitors  in 
the  ‘  gymnastic  art,’  which  was 
to  the  Greeks  one  half  of  human 
education.  As  the  friends  and 
relatives  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
they  knew  that  the  victor  would 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
having  his  name  sung  in  those 
triumphal  odes,  of  which  Pindar’s 
are  the  extant  model,  and  his 
likeness  placed  in  the  long  line 
of  statues  which  formed  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  adjacent  temple. 
(Paus.  Corinth,  ii.  1,  7.)  The 
‘  prize  ’  (to  fipudeiov)  which  he 
won  from  the  appointed  judges, 
who  sat  in  state  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  was  such  as  could 
awake  no  mean  or  mercenary 
motives ;  its  very  simplicity  at¬ 
tested  its  dignity ;  it  was  a  gar¬ 
land  (ortiparoe)  of  the  Grecian 
pine  (ttevki )),  which  still,  under 
its  classical  name,  clothes  with 
its  light  green  foliage  the  plains 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  which  was 
then  consecrated  to  the  sea-god, 
around  whose  temple  its  groves 
(Paus.  Corinth,  ii.  1,  7)  were 
gathered.  (See  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  c.  20.) 

Such  was  the  imagery  before 
the  Apostle’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
these  words,  not  indeed  with  that 
distinct  realisation  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  only  of  modern  times, 
but  in  its  effect  only  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  us  through  such  a  re¬ 
alisation.  Corresponding  to  the 
earthly  greatness  of  the  scene  to 


‘  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain, 
for  the  mastery  is  temperate 

which  he  alludes,  is  the  more  ex¬ 
alted  greatness  of  that  to  which  he 
compares  it,  as  in  the  contrast  of 
earthly  with  heavenly  wisdom  in 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 
(Luke  xvi.  1.) 

The  application  of  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  the  race  to  the  progress 
of  the  Christian,  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time.  Afterwards,  com¬ 
pare  Phil.  iii.  12,  14,  KaraXaStiy 
and  (ipa€itor,  as  here ;  2  Tim. 

fiov  .  .  .  o  oreQavog ;  Heb.  xii.  1  : 
Tpt\h>fiev  .  .  .  aydva.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is :  1  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  run — all  run;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  who  is  victo¬ 
rious,  so  you  must  run,  not  with 
the  slowness  of  the  many,  but 
with  the  energy  of  the  one.’ 
This  imagery,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  discourses  delivered 
in  Palestine, -never  occurs  in  the 
Gospels. 

oiirws,  i.  e.  ‘  as  the  one  who 
gains  the  prize.’ 

iva,  ‘  so  that  in  the  end  ye  may 

KaraXaSr/re,  i.  e.  to  (ipaStioy. 

25.  6  ay ti>yt(6furoc,  1  who  con¬ 
tends  in  the  public  games.’ 

iynpareverai,  ‘  exercises  self- 
control.’  The  discipline  lasted 
for  ten  months  preparatory  to 
the  contest,  and  was  at  this  time 
so  severe  as  to  be  confined  to 
the  professional  athletes.  See 
.Elian,  V.  H.  iii.  30,  10,  s.  2,  11, 
s.  5.  It  chiefly  consisted  in 
diet,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Epictetus  (Encli.  c.  29,  §  2) : 
‘Thou  must  be  orderly,  living 
on  spare  food ;  abstain  from  con- 
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ixelvoi  pev  ow  Iva  (fiOa-prov  crrecfiavov  \d/3<i>criv,  7] pels  oe 
aejidaprov.  i6eydi  to'lvvv  ovrots  rpe^ot  ois  ovk  dSrjXeos,  ovtcos 
irvKTCvo)  a>s  ovk  aepa  S epeov,  27a\X.’  vncomd^a)  pov  to  croipa. 

in  all  things : 0  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we 

26  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run  not  as  uncertainly, 

27  so  fight 0  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air,  but  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means, 


frictions,  make  a  point  of  exer¬ 
cising  at  the  appointed  time,  in 
heat  and  in  cold,  nor  drink  cold 
water,  nor  wine  at  hazard ;  in  a 
word,  give  thyself  up  to  thy  train¬ 
ing  master  as  to  a  physician,  and 
then  enter  on  the  contest.’  Com¬ 
pare,  too,  the  passages  quoted  by 
VVetstcin. 

The  same  metaphor  of  training 
occurs  exactly  in  2  Tim.ii.  5  :  Lav 
LI  Ktil  itOXrj  rig,  ail  OTitpavovrut ,  Ear 
/n;  vofufiug  (i.  e.  ‘according  to  the 
rules’)  aQXLitrg. 

tpOaprbv  arioavov,  ‘a  garland 
of  olive,  parsley,  bay,  or  (as  ob¬ 
served  under  verse  24)  pine.’ 

HiftOapTov.  In  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv. 
8,  the  crown  is  spoken  of,  as 
here,  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
metaphor  of  the  Christian  contest. 
It  also  occurs  in  Rev.  iii.  11,  and 
under  the  figure  of  a  never-fading 
garland,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4  (d papavri- 
vov)  ;  James  i.  12  (trrcfavog  rrjg 
iivijg,  a  crown  of  living  flowers  and 
leaves). 

2G.  Toivvv,  merely  a  particle  of 
transition. 

ovru) c  ...  iig,  'I  run  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  uncertain ; 
I  fight  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
beat  the  air.’  Compare  iii.  15, 

ovk  ainXivg,  i.  e.  ‘so  as  to  be 
sure  of  the  prize,'  or  ‘  with  a  sure 
looting.’  (See  2  Macc.  vii.  34 ;  1 
Tim.  vi.  17.) 

ovtuiq  v vKTivu).  This  intro- 

a  new  image  from  the 


same  field ;  the  metaphor  of 
the  race  not  expressing  sufficiently 
the  active  and  aggressive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  course  needed,  he 
takes  a  figure  from  the  pugilistic 
or  pancratiastic  combats.  The 
self-mastery  .which  in  the  previous 
verses  he  had  described  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  contest,  he  here  de¬ 
scribes  as  part  of  the  contest  itself ; 
the  self,  which  in  the  previous 
verse  wasthesamein  the  metaphor 
and  in  the  reality,  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  antagonist  which  he 
has  to  subdue. 

»C  ovk  ciipa  Slpai'v,  i.  e.  *  with 
firm  blows,  reaching  the  adversary.’ 
(See  Wetstein  ad  loc.). 

27.  vvivviaio)  is  for  torourtdfwi', 
in  antithesis  to  Sep <ov 
(comp.  LvrpLmov  and  vov- 
Oerui,  iv.  14),  ‘  My  blows  are  so 
direct  that  they  cover  my  adver¬ 
sary  —  and  that  adversary  my 
own  body  (poo  ro  aHfia),  with 
bruises ;  not  only  so,  but  I  lead  it 
captive  like  a  slave,  as  the  victor 
leads  the  vanquished.’  There 
is  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
word  which  leads  to  a  slight  va¬ 
riation  of  sense.  (1)  viruwiaiw 
in  A.  B.  C.  D1.  from  thrwwioi', 
— the  part  of  the  face  under 
the  eye,  is  ‘  to  give  a  black 
eye,’  and  thence  ‘  to  bruise,’ 
and  still  more  generally  to 
‘fatigue’  or  ‘vanquish,’  as  in 
Luke  xviii.  5  (of  the  impor¬ 
tunate  widow),  and  in  Aristoph. 
Tac.  533,  v7r<ii7ria<7/iE>'at  iroXeig. 
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Kal  SouXct yoiyo),  fiij  n cos  aXXots  Krjpv^aq  cuJtos  aSd/ajuos 
yevoifiaL. 

X.  1  Ov  Oekoi  “yap  up.as  ayvoelv,  aSeX^ot,  on  oi  Trarepes 


when  I  have  r  been  a  herald '  to  others  I  myself  should  become 
r  disapproved. 

X.  x  For  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  brethren, 


In  this  case  the  word  is  a  pugi¬ 
listic  metaphor,  and  follows  up 
irvurebu.  (2)  ilrrOTrmfw  F.  G.  J. 
K.  ibro D3.  are  the  Doric 
and  Attic  forms  of  the  same 
word  viroirteioj,  ‘  I  oppress,’  or 
‘  subject.’  The  compound  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Fathers  only,  but  the 
word  Trit(u>  or  Trtdfw,  frequently 
in  the  Gospels,  as  in  Luke  vi. 
38.  In  either  case,  the  thing 
meant  is  his  self-denial,  as  shown 
chiefly  through  the  refusal  to 
receive  a  maintenance,  and  there¬ 
by  being  compelled  to  work  with 
his  own  hands,  as  though  he 
had  said,  ‘  My  hands  (ai  x£‘P£f 
aurai,  Acts  xx.  34)  have  been 
worn  away  with  the  black  tent- 
cloths,  my  frame  has  been  bowed 
down  with  this  servile  labour.’ 
Compare  k\tvdtpoq  .  .  .  kbov\t aaa, 
ix.  ID. 

He  then  recurs  to  the  training 
necessary  for  the  contest :  ‘  This 
I  do,  lest  after  having  declared 
to  others  what  they  ought  to  do, 
I  should  myself  be  rejected  as 
‘  The  unworthy  of  the  prize.’ 
herald.’  The  word  xripvljae,  ‘  hav¬ 
ing  proclaimed,’  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  1  preaching  ’ 
or  ‘  announcing  ’  the  Gospel. 
Ilut,  as  it  is  here  used  absolutely, 
we  may  more  naturally  take  it, 
as  ‘  having  exercised  the  office  of 
herald,’  with  a  double  allusion, 
first  to  the  usual  religious  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ;  secondly,  to  the 
herald  who  proclaimed  the  prizes 


at  the  games.  This  new  compli¬ 
cation  of  the  metaphor  is  rendered 
less  violent  by  the  fact,  that  the 
office  of  the  herald  itself  was  an 
object  of  competition,  and  that 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nero, 
the  victor  in  the  games  was  also 
selected  as  the  herald  to  announce 
his  success. 

adoKipoc  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  ‘  unworthy  of  ^  s 
the  prize,’  though  pro¬ 
bably  with  especial  reference  to 
the  examination  of  candidates 
before  the  contest.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  this  word,  which, 
in  all  other  passages  except  Heb. 
vi.  8,  is  translated  in  the  Autho¬ 
rised  Version  ‘  reprobate,’  is 
here  (probably  from  a  Calvin- 
istic  scruple)  translated  ‘  cast 

1.  He  follows  up  his  own 
example  by  stating,  in  the  second 
place,  the  warning  furnished  by 
the  history  of  Israel :  ‘  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  may  be  rejected ;  it 
is  needful  for  you  to  follow  my 
example  of  abstaining  from  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  liberty; 
because  the  whole  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  teaches  the  lesson 
of  distrust  of  ourselves.’  yap, 
which  is  the  right  reading  in¬ 
stead  of  it,  gives  the  reason  for 
aioictpoc  in  ix.  27,  and  thus 
connects  the  two  arguments  to¬ 
gether. 

The  stress  is  on  navret : 
‘All  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and 
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■qpwv  names  vnoTr)vve(f>e\i)v  rjcrav  KalntdvTes  Sta  TrjsffaXaa- 
cnjs  SirjXdov,  *  Kal  Traces  el?  tov  Meovarj v  a  ifiamLcrd-qo-av  iv 
tt5  ve<f>eX-p  Kal  iv  rrj  OaXacrcrr),  3  Kal  ndvres  to  avro b  nvev- 
paTLKov  e<f>ayov  Ppupa  1  xai  names  to  avro  c  nvevpaTLKov 

•  ^aJrrfcravTo.  b  rb  aurb  $pu>pa.  e  Tb  abrb  ird/ia. 

how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed 

2  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 

3  cloud°and  in  the  sea,  and  did  aU  eat  the  same  spiritual 
4 r  food  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  (for  they 


yet  only  a  few  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  them.’  ‘  Many  were 
called,  but  few  were  chosen.’ 
Compare  the  parallel  expression 
in  the  parallel  clause,  ix.  24, 

‘  All  run,  but  one  receives.’ 
Here,  the  sense  would  be  clearer 
if,  as  there,  jj.lv  followed  on  vav- 

‘  Our  fathers  ’  (>//u5i),  is  re¬ 
markable  as  addressed  to  readers, 
many  of  whom  were  Gentiles. 
But,  as  he  has  been  speaking  of 
himself  just  before,  he  naturally 
passes  to  the  thought  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  as  his  own  ancestors. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  how 
many,  even  in  Gentile  Churches, 
had  already  been  Jewish  prose¬ 
lytes. 

2.  The  privileges  selected  are 
such  as  correspond  most  nearly 
to  the  two  Christian  sacraments. 
This  is  the  only  passage  where 
they  are  thus  brought  in  juxta¬ 
position. 

ev  rp  vciplXn  cat  ....  OaXaaap, 
‘  under  the  cloud,’  i.  e.  ‘  over- 
,  Tfje  shadowed  by  the  cloudy 
Cloud.’  pillar,  as  in  baptism  we 
pass  under  the  cloudy 
veil  of  water,’  ‘  through  the 
sea,’  as  ‘  through  the  waters  of 
baptism.’  This  agrees  with  the 
Rabbinical  representation  of  the 
cloud.  *  It  encompassed  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  wall 


encompasses  a  city.'  Pirke, 
Eleazar,  c.  104,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Gill.  Compare  also  Numb.  xiv. 
14 :  ‘  Thy  cloud  standeth  over 

Kal  iravrte  ISawriadrjirav.  ‘And 
thus  were  baptized  into  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Moses.’  Comp.  Ex. 
xiv.  31 :  ‘  They  believed  the 

Lord  and  his  servant  Moses  ’ 
(after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea).  Although  i^aitriaQriaav 
occurs  in  A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  yet 
it  may  be  a  correction  of  eSair- 
Tiffavro  B(?).  J.  K.  which  is 
the  natural  expression  for  the 
voluntary  pledge  involved  in 
Christian  baptism.  Compare  airt- 
\ovoturBi,  in  vi.  11. 

eii  tov  Mwvafjv,  used  as  a  parallel 

to  tic  TOV  XPIOTOV. 

4.  The  food  and  drink  are 
parallel  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
The  word  ‘spiritual’  {nvtvjia- 
tikov)  is  employed  partly  from  the 
preternatural  character  of  the 
sustenance,  as  described  in  Exod. 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  6 ;  Numb.  xx.  2 
— 11,  and  with  regard  to  the 
manna,  in  especial  reference  to 
its  descent  from  heaven,  and  its 
designation  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24, 
2o,  as  ‘  the  bread  of  heaven,’ 
and  ‘angels’  food;’  comp.  Jo¬ 
seph.  Ant.  iii.  1,  6;  Selov  flpwjia 
rai  irapaZoZov.  But  it  also  re¬ 
fers,  and  especially  in  the  case 
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tTrtov  nopa  (Jhnvov  yap  Ik  nvevpaTLKrj';  olkoKovO ovary; 
TrzTpas,  7]  a  Ttirpa  Se  r/v  6  ^piaro s)’  °dX\’  ovk  iv  rots  n\elo- 
aw  avrtov  bijv§o Krjaev  6  0eos’  KareaTpcodrjaav  yap  eV  rjj 

“  7i  irerpa.  b  ev56/cij<rcv. 

drank  of  rthe  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  rthe 
Rock  was  Christ):  hut  with  rthe  greater  part'  of  them  God 
was  not  well  pleased :  for  they  were  overthrown  in  the  wil- 


of  the  water,  to  the  glory  which 
was  reflected  on  the  earthly  ele¬ 
ments  from  their  relations  to 
Christ.  The  ‘  cloud  ’  and  the 
‘  sea,’  though  evidently  used 
here  as  figures  of  baptism,  had 
not  been  brought  into  the  fixed 
circle  of  Messianic  ideas;  there¬ 
fore  to  them  the  word  is  not  ap¬ 
plied.  But  the  manna  and  the 
water  seem  to  have  been  long 
understood  as  figures  of  Him 
who  was  to  supply  all  the  long¬ 
ings  of  His  people,  and  they  are 
accordingly  so  used  in  John  vi. 
50 :  ‘  I  am  the  bread  which 

cometh  down  from  heaven,’  and 
John  vii.  37,  39:  ‘  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  tmto  Me.  .  .  . 
(this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit).’ 
With  regard  to  the  manna,  no 
explanation  was  needed.  But 
for  the  allusion  to  the 
' Ihurock  rock  an  explanation 

followed.’  Wa3  n«eded-  aad  is 
given,  because  the  tra¬ 
dition  to  which  it  refers  is  not 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
This  tradition  maintained  that 
there  was  a  well  formed  out  of 
the  spring  in  Horeb,  which  ga¬ 
thered  itself  up  into  a  rock,  ‘  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,’  and  followed 
the  people  for  forty  years,  some¬ 
times  rolling  of  itself,  sometimes 
carried  by  Miriam ;  and  always 
addressed  by  the  elders  when 
they  encamped,  in  the  words  of 
Numb.  xxi.  17  :  ‘  Spring  up,  O 
well.'  See  the  Targums,  as  quoted 


by  Wetstein,  Schottgen,  and  Hey- 
denreich. 

In  accordance  with  this  notion, 
the  Bock  of  Moses,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  local  tradition  of 
Mount  Sinai,  is  not  a  clilf  in  the 
mountain,  but  a  detached  frag¬ 
ment  of  rock,  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  twelve  or  more  fissures 
on  its  surface,  from  which  the 
water  is  said  to  have  gushed  out 
for  the  twelve  tribes.  This  local 
tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Koran, 
which  mentions  this  very  stone 
(ii.  57,  vii.  1G0) ;  possibly  as 
old  as  Josephus,  who  describes 
the  rock  of  Moses  as  ‘  lying  be¬ 
side  ’  (jrnpm.-eipfi'iji')  the  moun¬ 
tain,  Ant.  iii.  1,  7.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Apostle  sees  no¬ 
thing  of  the  outward  history  ex¬ 
cept  in  its  reference  to  Christ, 
already  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Life  and  Guide  of  His  people. 
Hence  his  allusion  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  would  have  been  out 
of  place  had  the  actual  facts  of 
the  history  occupied  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  his  thoughts,  be¬ 
comes  intelligible  if  he  used  the 
story  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  ever-present  power 
of  Christ.  Instead  of  adhering 
to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  which 
represents  the  miraculous  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  water  as  isola¬ 
ted  facts  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  wanderings, 
he  adopted  the  story  which  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bridge  over  the 
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ipyH<p.  Gra vra  Se  ruiroi  rjfi u>v  eyevyOrjcrav,  ci s  to  pt)  eivai 
7] pas  imdvprjTas  KaKutv,  Ka0a)S  xaietivoi  tir€0vpt)<rav.  7  prj8k 

r,  demcss.  Now  these  tilings  were  our  examples,  to  the  intent 


we  should  not  lust  after  evil 

interval  between  the  two,  by 
representing  the  cliff  (selu)  at 
Kndcsh  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  rock  (tzivr)  which  had 
been  struck  at  Mount  Horeb. 
But,  in  adopting  this  representa¬ 
tion,  he  guards  himself  from  any 
literal  agreement  with  it:  the 
word  1  spiritual '  (iryevfiaTiKijg) 
raises  our  thoughts  at  once  to 
the  figurative  sense  in  which 
alone  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
rock  ;  and  the  concluding  words, 

1  but  the  Rock  was  Christ,’ 
seem  specially  inserted  to  impress 
upon  his  readers,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  facts  of  the  history 
or  tradition,  the  only  Rock  which 
was  in  his  mind  at  the  moment 
was  the  Messiah  (o  ypurroc),  as 
in  the  case  of  ‘  Christ  our  pas- 
sover,’  v.  7.  He  was,  in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  the  actual  cliffs 
of  Hor  or  Horeb,  the  rock  which 
was  always  in  view  with  its  shadow 
to  protect,  and  its  waters  to  refresh 
them,  at  the  end,  no  less  than 
at  the  beginning,  of  their  long" 
wanderings. 

Christ  has  the  Bame  relation 
to  the  Spirit  as  the  rock  to  the 
water  ;  it  is  from  Him  that  the 
Spirit  flows  (comp.  John  vii. 
37),  and  one  is  here  put  for  the 
other,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17  :  ‘  The 
Lord  is  “  the  ”  Spirit.’  For  a  si¬ 
milar  interpretation  see  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  by  aWiiyopovftcva  he  ex¬ 
presses  nearly  the  same  idea  ns 
by  irvtvfiariKijc  here;  and  for  die 
sense  of  irvevpartKvs  for  ‘  typical,’ 

— ‘  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit,’ 
see  Rev.  xi.  8  (tfrtc  naXeirai  irvtv- 
Sd?op«). 


things,  as  they  also  lusted. 

For  the  traditional  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Messiah  to  the  rock, 
see  Philo,  Alleg.  11,  21  :  Quod 
deterius  potiori  ins.  §  31 ;  and 
the  Targums  on  Isaiah  xvi.  1 
(quoted  in  Wetstein).  For  the 
comparison  of  God  to  a  rock  in 
die  desert,  see  Psalm  xci.  1,  2  ; 
Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 

5.  1  Such  were  their  privileges. 
But  they  were  not  saved  there¬ 
by  from  the  heaviest  judgments. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  who 
partook  of  these  blessings,  the 
greater  part  perished.’ 

yap ,  i.  e.  ‘We  know  that  it  is 
so,  for  this  is  the  proof.’  Com¬ 
pare  Luke  vii.  47,  ‘  Her  sins  are 
forgiven  her,  because  she  loved 

KaTtorputdijaav,  1  their  bodies 
were  left  to  moulder  away  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert.’  The  word  is 
taken  from  careiTTpiitaev,  Numb, 
xiv.  16.  For  a  similar  argument, 
see  Heb.  iii.  17. 

6.  raCra  Se  tv jtoi.  ‘  In  these 
things  we  may  see  our  own  mo¬ 
dels.’  TV7roc  is  generally  used  for 
a  model  as  an  example  ;  here,  for  a 
model  as  a  warning.  The  parallel 
is  drawn  from  such  sins  of  the 
Israelites  as  most  resembled  those 
to  which  die  Corinthians  were 

imOyfiriTcic  kukQv,  ‘  desirous 
of  evil  things,’  probably  a  ge¬ 
neral  phrase,  ‘with  your  ap¬ 
petites  set  on  evil  rather  than 
on  good.’  If  it  has  a  more  spe¬ 
cial  allusion,  it  must  be,- in  the 
case  of  the  Corinthians,  to  the 
idol-feasts,  and  of  the  Israelites, 
to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and 
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ei§mX.o\drpai  yivecrOe,  KaOmt  rives  avTcov*  cocrnep  yeypcunai 
'EKadurev  6  Xao;  <f> ayeiv  Kal  melv,  Kal  ave<rTrjcrav  nal^eiv. 
8  fxrjSenopvevoipev,  Ka0a>STive<j  avraiv  iiropvevcrav  Kalb  ewecrav 
cpua  rjpepa  (Xkocti  Tpels  ^iX-iaSes.  9p/qoe  e/cirei/jd£a)ju,ev  tov 
iKvpiov,  KaOcos  rives  avraiv  eirei/oacrav  Kal  vno  rwv  o(f>e<ov 
°a7 TcaXovro.  10pr)8e  yoyyv£ere,  Ka0a>sf  rives  avraiv  iyoyyv- 

“  us.  b  &rc<roi'.  0  /ita,  and  so  Laclim.  Ed.  1. 

d  rbv  XpiarbVj  KaQws  tcai  rives.  0  Laclim.  Ed.  1.  axu>\\uvro.  '  nadvs  Kai  rives. 

7  Neither  r  become  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them,  as  it  is 
written,  *  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to 

8  play.’  Neither  let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them 
committed  and  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand. 


9  N either  let  us  tempt  *  the  La 
10  and  r  perished  by  serpents. 

the  quails,  Numbers  xi.  4,  18, 
33. 

7.  ti%(o\o\aTpai,  i.  e.  ‘  by  coun¬ 
tenancing  or  partaking  in  the  rites 
attendant  on  the  feasts.’ 

wmrep  yi-ypairTai,  i.  e.  1  in  the 
matter  of  the  golden  calf the  quo¬ 
tation  is  from  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  LXX. 

wai(uv,  1  to  dance,’  as  in  the 
heathen  ceremonies,  both  of  Syria 
and  of  Greece. 

8.  iropvtvutptv,  i.  e.  ‘  by  joining 
in  the  licentious  rites,  which,  es¬ 
pecially  at  Corinth,  were  blended 
with  the  worship  of  Venus.’  '  For 
this  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  com¬ 
pare  Acts  xv.  29 ;  and  notes  on  1 
Cor.  vi.  12. 

iiropvtvaar,  i.  e.  in  the  matter 
of  Baalpeor,  Numb.  xxv.  1 — 9, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis,  the 
number  is  24,000,  not,  as  here, 
23,000.  The  variation  must 
be  referred  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Apostle,  not  to  any  subse¬ 
quent  error  or  correction  of 
the  copyists,  as  they,  if  they 
altered  it  at  all,  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  altered  in 


ird,  as  some  of  them  0  tempted 
Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some 

conformity  with  Numbers  than 
against  it. 

9.  £KJT£ipdfu/l£V  TOV  KVpiOV,  ‘  Let 
us  not  tempt  Christ  by  going  to 
the  verge  of  our  Christian  liberty,’ 
as  in  the  expression  ‘  tempting 
God  ’  in  Matt.  iv.  7. 

Kvpiov  (B.  C.)  Stop  (A.)  per¬ 
haps  corrections  of  ^ pitr-ov  (D. 
E.  F.  G.  II.  I.  K.)  But  Kvpiov  and 
ypiorov  equally  refer  to  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
implied  in  verse  4  ;  Jude  5  ;  Heb. 
xi.  26.  And  he  here  has  the 
special  reason  for  the  thought, 
that  he  wishes  to  bring  before 
the  Corinthians  (as  in  viii.  12), 
that  it  was  against  Christ,  their 
loving  Redeemer,  that  they  sin¬ 
ned,  in  this  abuse  of  their  li- 

KaOivg  rivet  eirelpaoav.  This 
would  most  naturally  refer  to 
Massah  at  Horeb,  Exod.  xvii.  7. 
The  destruction  by  serpents,  how¬ 
ever,  was  on  a  later  occasion, 
Numb.  xxi.  6. 

yoyyv(ere,  i.  e.  ‘  do  not  com¬ 
plain  against  the  authority  of 
Paul  as  an  Apostle  ’  (referring  to 
the  argument  in  ix.  1 — 10). 
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crav  Kail  airtoXovro  vtto  tov  oXoffpe vtov.  1 1  ravra  Se  [navra] 
\vTTiK£i<;crwf.($a.ivoveK€lvoi';,kyp<x<l>y)  $enp6<svov6e<Tiavr)p(i>v, 
€19  o&9  to.  rikr)  Taiv  almviov  b  KartfvTrjKev.  12c5ctt£  6  Sokcov 
i(TT avai  fiXeneTO)  pfj  necrrj.  l3ir€ipatrpos  vpa<;  ovk  eiXrjfcv  el 
prj  avdpiomvoi'  7rio-ro9  Se  6  0eo9, 09  ovk  iacrei  vpa?  ireipacrOrj- 
vat  xnrkp  b  Swacrde,  aXXa  noujcrei  1 rvv  rip  Treipatrptp  k al  ttjv 


11  of  tliem  “murmured,  and  r perished  by  the  destroyer.  Now 
all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  “examples',  and 
r  it  was '  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
12 of  the  “ages  are  come.  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he 
1.)  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  There  hath  no  temptation 
taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man  :  r  and  Grod  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able, 
but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  “the  way  to  escape 


iyoyyvaav,  i.  e.  in  the  matter  of 
Korah,  where  the  judgment  was  a 
plague,  Numb.  xvi.  49. 

tov  o\oOp€VTov,  i.  e.  the  De¬ 
stroying  Angel — ‘  the  Angel  of 
Death,’  from  the  LXX.  trans¬ 
lation  o  (tXoffpEuivv,  Exod.  xii. 
23.  Compare  Ps.  lxxviii.  50, 
where,  by  a  reverse  process, 
what  is  in  Exod.  xii.  23  called 
the  1  Angel  ’  is  called  the  *  pes¬ 
tilence.’  See  also  the  Rabbis 
in  Lightfoot.  For  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  words  and 
to  the  general  sense  of  this 
passage,  comp.  Judith,  viii.  25 
— 27,  where,  as  here,  die  Israel¬ 
ites  are  warned  not  to  give  way 
to  their  trials,  because  God  tries 
them  only  as  He  tried  their  fathers 
(irtipiiiei  iifi&Q  Kada  sal  rove 
izaripas  vpHv).  Thus  far  the 
Greek  j  but  the  Vulgate  adds : 
‘  Illi  autcm  qui  mutationes  non 
susceperunt  cum  timore  Domini,  et 
impatientiam  suam  et  improprium 
murmurationis  sua;  contra  Domi- 
num  postularunt,  exterminati  sunt 
ab  exterminalore,  et  a  serpentibus 
perierunt.’ 


11.  TvwtKwg  is  only  used  here  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  hence 
perhaps  the  substitution  of  tv irot 

in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 

ovvt€a ivov  (plural)  refers  to  the 
eventsin  detail ;  lypuipri  (singular), 
to  the  record  as  a  whole. 

‘  These  events  occurred  histori¬ 
cally  to  them,  but  the  record  of 
them  was  made  for  us,  who,  far 
removed  from  them,  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  last  great  days 
of  the  world's  existence  ;’  ‘  heirs  of 
all  the  ages.’ 

Tit  tI\i)  tS>v  albivtov,  the  same 
as  owreheia  alUvog,  Matt.  xiii. 
39,  the  plural  nominative  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  plural  genitive, 
the  plural  of  ai£>v  being  here 
used,  as  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles. 

KUTfivTtiKtv,  1  came  down,  as  to 
their  natural  resting-place.’ 

12.  ‘Therefore,  with  these 
warnings  before  us,  let  no  one 
be  so  proud  of  his  Christian  pri¬ 
vileges,  as  to  think  that  he  is 
above  the  danger  of  falling.’ 
For  other  indications  of  pride 
and  over-consciousness  of  stipe- 
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eKfiacriv  tov  hvvacrQai  a{nreveyKelv.  HSioirep,  dyanpTOL 
jxov,  (jievyere  an 6  T/js  eiSwXoXarpeia?. 


H that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.  Wherefore,  my  “beloved, 
flee  from  idolatry. 


riority  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
compare  i.  12,  iv.  8,  xiv.  36. 

13.  He  passes  abruptly  from 
a  warning  to  an  encouragement : 
‘  Let  every  one  take  heed  lest 
he  fall ;  for  he  can  avoid  falling, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  exposed  to 
insuperable  temptations  ’  ( avdpii - 
vii'oe,  1  on  a  level  with  human 
powers ’)  ;  ‘on  the  contrary,  he 
may  rely  on  the  justice  of  God, 
who  will  not  overwhelm  us  but 
by  our  own  fault.’  The  pas¬ 
sage  expresses  (what  we  find 
often  in  the  Psalms),  that  the 
faithfulness  or  justice  of  God, 
rather  than  His  mercy,  is  the 
sure  ground  of  hope. 

ri)v  tV/3aaar,  ‘  the  means  of 
flight.’ 

virti'LyKiiv  refers  to  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage :  ‘  You  will 


be  able  to  escape,  and  to  bear  up 
against  your  difficulties.’ 

14.  This  warning  against  ido¬ 
latry  immediately  following  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  temptation  spoken 
of  was  in  the  idol  feasts. 

‘  You  are  indeed  in  great 
difficulties ;  all  the  grandeur,  all 
the  beauty,  all  the  festivity  of 
heathen  life,  are  around  you  to 
tempt  you  to  fall  into  the  same 
sins  as  those  which  overcame 
the  Israelites ;  but  still,  by  all 
the  motives  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  conjure  you  by  the 
love  which  I  bear  to  you  (ayn- 
irijrof  pnu),  not  merely  to  avoid 
the  idol  feasts  for  the  sake  of 
others,  but  to  fly  from  them  your¬ 
selves;  for  to  partake  of  thorn  is, 
in  fact,  to  partake  of  an  idola- 
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When  I  speak  of  the  self-denial •  which  I  would  exercise 
rather  than  entangle  any  Christian  in  sin,  I  speak  of  what 
you  know  that  I  bear  out  by  my  habits  of  daily  life.  Yes, 
you  know  that  such  is  my  habitual  course,  you  know  the 
toil  and  servile  labour  of  tentmaking  which  I  undergo  for 
your  salies,  of  my  own  free  will,  and  in  spite  of  my  Apo¬ 
stolic  dignity.  It  is  indeed  a  voluntary  self-denial,  for  my 
right  to  support  from  the  Churches  is  undoubted.  I  am  an 
Apostle  as  truly  as  the  original  Twelve.  I,  like  them,  have 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  have,  to  you  at  least,  given  the  most 
incontestable  signs  of  my  Apostlesliip,  by  your  conversion.  And 
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therefore  the  refusal  to  receive  maintenance  from  you  is  not,  as 
some  would  insinuate,  because  I  have  not  the  right  to  ask  it.  I 
have  this  right  as  fully  as  the  most  favoured  of  the  Twelve, 
as  fully  as  even  Peter  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  kinsmen  of  Christ  Himself ;  and  this  right  I  claim, first, 
on  the  general  grounds  which  apply  to  all  occupations:  to 
the  soldier,  who  receives  his  pay  for  fighting  ;  to  the  planter  of 
the  vineyard,  who  eats  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  ;  to  the  shep¬ 
herd,  who  supports  himself  on  the  milk  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  he  feeds.  And  I  claim  it  also  under  the  sanction  of  a 
higher  authority  than  any  human  custom;  the  command  which 
allows  the  ox  to  eat  of  the  corn  which  it  treads  out,  applies  in 
principle  to  men  also,  for  whose  sake  this,  and  all  the  commands 
about  the  brute  creation,  are  recorded ;  and  this  principle  fully 
justifies  the  practice  of  rewarding  the  labourer  by  a  share  in  the 
harvest  which  he  has  helped  to  produce.  What  is  thus  true  of 
the  literal,  is  true  also  of  the  spiritual  harvest,  the  seeds  of 
which  I  have  sown  amongst  you,  and  which  now  flourishes  so 
abundantly  ;  and  in  claiming  from  you  a  maintenance  in  re¬ 
turn,  I  should  not  be  claiming,  like  the  earthly  labourer,  a. 
reward  the  same  in  kind,  but  one far  inferior,  a  reward  merely 
of  perishable  outward  maintenance  in  return  for  a  harvest  of 
imperishable  spiritual  gifts.  Nor,  again,  should  Ibe  claiming 
anything  which  you  refuse  to  grant  to  others, but  only  what  you 
do  grant  to  those  teachers  who  with  all  their  pretensions  have 
none  comparable  to  mine  who  am  your  founder.  Such  is  my 
right ;  but  I  decline  to  exercise  it,  and  endure  all  manner  of 
privations,  rather  than,  by  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
interested  motives,  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  coming  of  the  Anointed  Deliverer. 

Let  me,  then,  urge  my  example  upon  you  ;  but  first  I  must 
again  reassert  my  right ;  the  right  which  grows  immediately  out 
of  that  glad  tidings  which  it  is  my  great  mission  to  proclaim, 
and  which  by  our  Lord’s  own  command  as  surely  entitles  its 
heralds  to  a  maintenance,  as  an  occupation  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple  entitles  its  priests  to  a  share  in  the  sacrificial  gif ts  and 
offerings.  Yet  this  right,  whatever  others  may  have  done,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I  have  not  used.  And  when  I  said  it,  remember 
that  I  said  it  not,  as  some  would  insinuate,  with  a  view  of  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  you  by  other  means.  So  far  from  using 
any  covert  means  of  procuring  a  maintenance  from  you,  nothing 
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could  induce  me  to  forfeit  the  only  merit  I  have.  To  proclaim 
the  ylad  tidings  on  which  my  right  is  founded,  is  no  merit  in 
itself;  it  is  the  discharge  of  an  inevitable  duty,  for  which  I 
deserve  no  more  thanks  than  a  slave  who  administers  his  master's 
property.  A  reward  I  have,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  reward  is  to 
receive  no  reward  ;  it  consists  in  the  pursuance  of  my  mission 
without  reward,  and  therefore  without  suspicion  and  without 
offence.  And  you  know  that  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  say  ;  my 
whole  life  attests  it.  Not  only  have  I,  in  this  matter  of  the 
maintenance,  changed  the  personal  liberty  which  I  might  justly 
have  claimed,  for  degrading  and  servile  labour;  but  that  I  might 
gain  converts,  even  a  few  out  of  the  mass  of  the  unbelieving 
world,  I  accommodated  myself  amongst  you  to  the  feelings  alike 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Above  all,  I  always  showed  my  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  weak  and  unenlightened  conscience.  And  all  this 
I  did  and  do  in  order  that  I,  as  well  as  those  whom  I  converted, 
might  share  in  the  gladness  of  those  tidings  which  I  proclaimed 
to  them. 

I  have  been  speaking  up  to  this  time  rather  for  those  Jewish 
converts  who  question  my  right,  than  for  those  Gentile  converts 
who  abuse  theirs.  But  my  last  words  recall  me  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of 
others,  but  of  ourselves.  As  certainly  as  the  Jews  know  the 
right  conferred  by  sacred  services  on  those  who  minister  in 
them,  so  surely  do  Gentiles  know  the  eagerness  of  those  who  in 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  contend  for  the  prize,  and 
the  rigid  discipline  practised  by  them  beforehand.  Let  this  be 
an  example  to  you,  remembering  only  how  much  greater  is  your 
reward  than  the  pine-leaf  garland  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
Such  too  is  my  practice,  not  less  eager  or  less  severe  ;  and  the 
enemy  with  whom  I  contend  is  my  own  body,  which  bears  in  the 
marks  of  its  hard  service  the  proof  of  my  self-denial.  He  who 
has  been  the  herald  of  the  contest  and  of  the  prize  to  others, 
must  beware  lest  he  himself  be  rejected  at  the  end  of  the  day  as 
worthless.  For  indeed  no  privileges,  however  exalted,  are  able 
to  secure  Us  against  the  danger  of  temptations,  as  we  know 
from  the  example  of  our  ancestors  in  the  faith.  They,  like  us, 
had  their  Baptism  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cloudy  pillar.  They,  like  us,  had  their  Eucharist  in  the  manna 
and  in  the  water  from  the  rock;  the  rock  which  followed  them, 
according  to  the  tradition,  throughout  their  wanderings;  the 
ruck  which  was  no  less  than  Christ.  All  alike  were  so  favoured; 
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and  yet  of  all,  except  two,  the  carcases  were  left  bleaching  in 
the  desert.  In  their  sins  toe  sec  the  likeness  of  those  to  which 
we  in  these  latter  dags  are  tempted ;  the  idolatrous  rites,  the 
sensuality  of  heathenism,  the  abuse,  of  Christian  liberty,  the 
murmurs  against  authority.  Beware,  then,  lest  you  fall.  So 
far  from  being  exposed  to  superhuman  difficulties,  God! s justice 
will  always  give  an  issue  from  your  trials,  if  only  you  will  avail 
yourselves  of  it.  And  so,  though  your  temptations  to  idolatry 
are  great,  yet  you  can  and  ought  to  escape  from  them. 


The  Apostle’s  View  of  Teachers. 

In  some  respects  the  preceding  Section  resembles  the  discussion 
on  Marriage  in  Chapter  vii.  The  Apostle  lays  down  a  general 
principle,  from  which  his  own  conduct  is  an  exception.  Both 
the  principle  and  the  exception  derive  remarkable  illustration 
The  rin  ^rom  anc*ent  liistory-  The  general  principle  is  the 
ciplemain-  same  as  that  which  Plato  asserts  in  the  first  book  of 
Plato1  by  RePuhlicJ  that  all  professions,  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest,  have  two  aspects :  that  which  ministers 
to  the  public  good  (evepyeriicy),  and  that  which  supports  the 
individual  during  his  ministrations  (/ucrdapvrjTiKy).  The  more 
unselfish  and  benevolent  is  the  main  object  of  the  profession, 
the  more  is  the  need  for  a  maintenance  of  the  man  to  whom 
that  object  itself  yields  nothing.  Such  precisely  is  the  Apostle’s 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  first  Apostolic  teachers, 
which  has  become  the  basis  in  later  times  of  the  endowment  of 
a  separate  order  of  clergy.  But  to  this  general  rule,  which  he 
lays  down  for  others,  he  makes  an  exception  against  himself ; 
and  this,  again,  coincides  with  the  similar  stress  which  the 
greatest  of  heathen  philosophers  laid  on  the  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  regular  teachers  of  his  time.  They  received  pay 
The  ex-  for  their  instruction  ;  he  vehemently  repudiated  it.  ‘  So- 
ampie en-  crates,’  says  Mr.  Grote, 1  *  considered  such  a  bargain 
Socrates7  M  not^’nS  ^e8S  ^ian  servitude,  robbing  the  teacher  of 
all  free  choice  as  to  persons  or  proceeding ;  and  as¬ 
similated  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between 
two  lovers,  or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was  thoroughly  dis- 
1  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  482 ;  founded  on  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  2,  6. 
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honoured,  robbed  of  its  charm  and  reciprocity,  and  prevented 
from  bringing  about  its  legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and 
devotion,  by  the  intervention  of  money  payment.’  This  was 
the  Apostle’s  feeling  towards  his  converts ;  and  although  the 
actual  order  of  the  world,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  would 
render  it  almost  impracticable  as  a  general  rule,  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  appreciate  at  once  the  loftiness  of  his  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  force  of  his  argument.  In  an  age  or  in  a  The  rel; 
society,  where  the  minds  of  men  are  disposed  readily  to  gious  au- 
acquiesce,  there  is  usually  no  authority  greater  than  jhority  of 
that  of  an  order  of  established  teachers.  But  in  a  ym  ’ 
time  of  unsettlement  or  inquiry,  such  as  was  the  Apostolic  age, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  our  own,  the  authority  of  a  layman  in 
religious  matters  is  usually  far  higher  than  that  of  a  clergyman  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  every  sentiment  which  he  utters  on 
such  subjects  is  regarded  as  spontaneous,  disinterested,  and  un¬ 
professional,  to  a  degree  not  felt  in  the  case  of  the  regular  and 
established  organs  of  instruction.  Such  a  lay  position,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  Apostle  here  labours  to  vindicate  for  himself. 
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Apostolical  Communion. 

The  concluding  verse  of  the  last  Section  has  brought  him 
bnck  to  the  original  subject  of  the  sacrificial  feasts;  but 
whereas  lie  dwelt  before  only  on  the  scandal  to  others,  he  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  train  of  thought  begun  in  ix.  23, 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  evil  to  themselves.  And  the  sense  of 
this  evil  is  enhanced  by  the  recollection  incidentally  intro¬ 
duced  in  x.  3  of  the  only  Christian  institution  which  bore 
any  resemblance  to  these  feasts.  This  argument  from  the 
Eucharist  he  introduces  by  an  appeal,  not,  as  before,  to  his 
own  authority  or  example,  but  to  their  common  sense  and 
reason.  It  was  a  practice  with  which  they  were  all  familiar 
as  with  an  institution  which  belonged  equally  to  the  whole 
society.  It  was  an  argument  which,  with  their  boasted  logical 
acumen,  they  must  recognise  as  self-evident. 

That  Christ  is  one  with  His  people,  is  a  truth  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
passage  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  direct  contrast  with  the 
idol  feast,  he  urges  the  closeness  of  this  communion,  not  in 
Christian  life  generally,  but  in  the  feast  or  meal  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  The  reality  of  this  communion  he  enforces  chiefly  by 
two  arguments. 

First,  he  refers  them  to  the  words  of  the  institution,  with 
which,  as  we  know  from  xi.  23,  they  were  already  familiar. 
Every  expression  points  back  to  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper, 
as  if  he  said,  ‘  The  cup,  the  words  of  blessing,  the  bread  with 
the  act  of  breaking,  bring  before  our  minds  the  memorable  night 
when  He  said,  “  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  this  is 
my  body,”  and  therefore  you  know  what  is  implied  in  drinking 
of  that  cup,  and  eating  of  that  bread.’ 

It  is  observable  that,  whereas  in  all  other  passages  the  bread 
is  mentioned  before  the  cup,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
original  institution,  here  and  in  verse  21  the  cup  is  mentioned 
before  the  bread,  probably  from  the  turn  given  to  the  whole 
passage  by  the  parallel  in  the  heathen  feasts,  where  the  libation 
preceded  the  meal. 

The  plural  form  (evXoyodfiev,  K\a>/j.ev)  probably  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  society  in  some  manner  took  part  in  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  This  is  re- 
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quircd  by  the  turn  of  the  argument  which,  especially  in  verse 
1 7 ,  implies  that  the  ‘  communion  ’  was  a  joint  act  of  all,  •  The  com- 
and  which  here  implies  that  this  joint  communion  con-  muuion-’ 
sisted,  not  in  ‘  drinking  ’  and  ‘  eating,’  but  in  *  blessing  the 
cup  ’  and  ‘  breaking  the  bread.’  This  joint  act  may  have  been 
performed  either  by  themselves  actually  assisting  in  the  blessing 
and  the  breaking,  or  as  represented  by  the  president  of  the 
feast,  whilst  they,  in  the  case  of  the  blessing,  responded  to  it  by 
the  Hebrew  ‘Amen’  (as  must  be  inferred  from  xiv.  16). 
From  the  expressions  used  in  Acts  ii.  46  (‘  they,’  i.  e.  the  be¬ 
lievers  generally,  ‘  breaking  bread  ’),  and  xx.  7  (‘  they  came 
together  to  break  bread  ’),  it  would  seem  that,  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  the  bread,  it  was  a  joint  action ;  and  such  is  the  opinion 
even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commentator,  Estius. 

‘  Communion  ’  (Koivwvia)  is  here  alone  used  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  is  the  origin  of  the  name  as  applied  to  it.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  idea  of  the  word  in  this  place  is  that  of  union  with  Christ 
(as  in  i.  9),  in  contrast,  as  it  afterwards  appears  in  verse  20, 
to  ‘union  with  demons.’  But  the  especial  allusion  to  the 
Eucharist,  leads  him  to  express  this  union  in  the  stronger  lan¬ 
guage  ‘  communion  of  the  blood  .  .  .  and  of  the  body  ...  of 
Christ,’  as  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  original  institution, 
which  coincided  with  the  sentiment  of  entire  identification, 
elsewhere  expressed  under  the  same  forms  of  speech  (as  in 
John  vi.  50—56);  and  here  of  especial  importance  for  the 
argument  against  the  idol  feasts.  ‘  You  are  one  with  Christ,’ 
he  would  say,  *  because  you  arc  one  with  each  other ;  and  this 
too  is  expressed  in  the  Christian  feast.’  The  thought  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  him :  (1.)  By  the  sense  always  latent  in  the  word 
Koivcovla,  not  merely  of  a  participation,  but  of  a,  joint  partici¬ 
pation  ;  so  that,  although  it  is  capable  of  application  to  a  single 
person,  it  almost  always  involves  the  notion  of  several.  (2.) 
By  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  itself.  Having,  for  the  reason 
above  stated,  begun  with  allusion  to  the  cup,  he  proceeds  to  the 
bread,  or  ‘loaf’  (such  is  the  meaning  of  tov  aprov),  which, 
unlike  the  modern  mode  of  celebration,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  whole  on  the  table,  and  then  divided  into  its  several 
portions  ;  thus  representing  the  idea,  so  frequent  in  the  Apostle’s 
writings,  of  the  one  community,  with  various  parts  and  functions, 
but  united  in  their  common  Head.  Jamblichus  (in  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  p.  18)  says  that,  ‘  according  to  the  barbarian  custom 
in  former  times,  all  friends  agreed  together  over  one  loaf’  {ini 
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eva  aprov  ovvleaav).  (3.)  By  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Body  ’  (crm/ia) 
■The Body  of  Christ.  This,  in  St,  Paul’s  language,  almost  al- 
of  Christ.’  wayg  means,  not  His  literal  corporeal  frame,  but  that 
new  body  which  is  Ilis  by  virtue  of  His  union  with  His 
followers,  namely,  the  whole  Christian  society.  Compare  vi.  15, 
xii.  12,  27  ;  Eph.  i.  23,  ii.  16,  iv.  4,  16,  v.  30;  Col.  i.  24.  The 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  Phil.  iii.  21,  ‘  fashioned  like  unto 
His  glorious  body ;  ’  Col.  i.  22,  ‘  you  .  .  .  hath  He  reconciled 
in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death ;  ’  and  perhaps  Rom.  vii. 
4,  ‘  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ.’ 

This  idea  of  the  Apostle  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  in  later  times  has  usually  been  attached  to  the  act  and 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  It  has,  however, 
found  expression  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  com¬ 
munion,’  and  in  such  Eucharistical  services  as  the  Second 
Prayer  after  the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  Church 
rf  England:  ‘We  most  heartily  thank  Thee.  .  .  for  that 
Thou  dost  assure  us  thereby  .  .  .  that  we  are  very  members 
incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Thy  Son,  which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.'  Compare,  for  analogous 
expressions,  Ignatius  (ad  Trail.  8) :  ‘  Faith  which  is  the  flesh 
of  the  Lord,  Love  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 
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15 is  <j>povipoi,<i  keyo>'  Kpivare  vpels  o  <f>7)pi.  16 to  TTorrjpiov 
ttjs  evkoyi as  o  evi.oyovp.ev,  ov^l  KOivatvia*  rot)  ai/xaros  to 0 
XpiaTov  e<TTLv  ;  tov  aprov  ov  xXwpev,  ovyl  kolvwvio,  tov  ctoj- 
paTos  tov  ypLcrrov  ecrrCv ;  17oti  ets  apros,  ev  era) pa  oi  noWot 
icrpev  oi  yap  navres  e/c  tov  evos  aprov  peTe^opev,  18/3Xe- 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  Koipcopfa  forli’  too  afy*. 

is,  16 1  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
17  of  the  body  of  Christ?  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread, 
is  and  one  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.  Bc- 


15.  ilc  Qpovtpote,  i.  e.  ‘in  your 
acknowledged  character  of  wise 
men.’  Comp.  i.  5,  viii.  1,  v/ju'is, 
i.  e.  1  you,  as  distinct  from  me.’ 
Comp.  2  Cor.  i.  24. 

16.  ‘The  cup  of  blessing’  occurs 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  the  fourth 
and  most  sacred  cup  at  the  Pas¬ 
chal  feast,  which  was  so  called 
from  the  words  pronounced  over 
it :  1  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  the  King  of  the  world, 
who  has  created  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.'  (Lightfoot  ad  loc.) 

tiiXoyeiv,  as  used  in  the  LXX., 
is  properly,  ‘  to  speak  well  of,' 
hence  ‘  to  praise,’  1  to  congra¬ 
tulate,’  and  it  may  thus  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  equal  propriety  to 
God  and  to  man.  The  Hebrew 
word  Til,  of  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  translation,  means  in 
the  first  instance  ‘  to  kneel,’  and 
hence  its  original  application  is, 
‘  to  worship,’  or  ‘  praise  God ;  ’ 
and  its  application  to  man  is  only 
secondary.  tvXoyla  is  used  here, 
as  in  xiv.  16,  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
2G  (compare  Luke  xxii.  19), 
as  equivalent  to  tvxapioria,  the 
only  difference  being  that  tvXn- 


yia  expresses  the  form,  and  ev- 
XaptoTta  the  substance  of  the 
speech.  The  one  is  ‘  a  blessing 
of  God,’  the  other,  ‘  a  thanks¬ 
giving  to  God.’  But  there  is 
the  further  thought  that  by  this 
thanksgiving  or  ‘  grace,’  the  ob¬ 
ject  so  spoken  of  is  consecrated 
to  God’s  service.  Comp.  1  Tim. 
iv.  4,  5  :  ovuiy  airofSXr/roy  fiera  ev- 
\ap  t  a  t  t  a  e  Xapfiavoptvov  ay- 
lateral  yap  ?id  Xdym;  Seov  ad 
evrevffUE.  Hence  arises  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  word  to  inani¬ 
mate  objects.  3  tvXoyovptv,  ‘  over 
which  we  pronounce  our  bles¬ 
sing  of  God.'  So  ‘  He  blessed 
the  loaves,’  Luke  ix.  16,  and 
(on  one  occasion  only)  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ‘  He  doth  bless 
the  sacrifice'  (1  Sam.  ix.  13: 
eiiXoyel  rt\v  Svoiav,  LXX.).  By 
a  like  confusion  the  elements  of 
the  bread  and  wine  were  after¬ 
wards  called  by  the  name  of 
‘  thanksgiving  ’  or  ‘  Eucharist.' 
Comp.  Justin,  p.  93 :  ro5  «ix«- 
pioQtvroe  aprov  teat  otvov  Kai  vearor 
.  .  .  Kai  i/  rpofi)  airi)  naXurat  Trap 
} ipH/v  tvyapioria. 

17.  on  tic ....  ol  iroXXot  eirptf. 
The  argument  is  as  though  ho 
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irere  Tov'la-parjX  Kara  crap/ca. •  hoii)(ol  i<r0i.ovTe<;  Ta<s  Ovcrias 
KOLVCDVol  TOV  OvenaerTTJpLOV  cicriV ;  iaTl  OVV  (j>T)p.l  ; ,OTl  £100)- 

\66vt6u  ti  icrrlv  f)  on  bei8cuXdp  Ti  eo'TU' ;  20aXX  otl  a 

m  *>  Transpose  cflfwA.ui'  and  tltiaiXidvriv. 

hold  Israel  after  the  flesh:  have  not  they  which  eat  of  the 
19 sacrifices  r communion  with  the  altar?  What  say  I  then? 

that  uwhat  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  anything  or 
20 that  the  idol  is  anything?'  rNay,  but  that  the  things 

said,  ‘  In  the  cup  you  jointly  society,  they  were  nearly  on  a 
partake  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  level  with  the  Gentile  nations 
according  to  His  words.  But  in  and  Pagan  worship,  much  as  we 
the  bread  you  jointly  partake  of  might  now  speak  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
ce  body  of  Christ  by  a  still  ces  of  the  Mussulmans  or  Sama- 
clearer  argument.  For  what  is  ritans.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  of 
the  meaning  of  the  one  loaf  with  which  he  here  speaks  were  not 
its  several  parts,  except  to  set  the  sin-offerings  (which  were 
before  us  that  one  loaf  and  one  entirely  consumed  on  the  altar), 
body  which  we  are  collectively  7  but  those  called  ‘  peace-offer- 
(oi  iroWoi,  see  xii.  12.)  For  this  ings  ’  or  ‘  thank-offerings.’ 
is  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  For  the  practice  of  eating  the 
act  in  which  we  all  ( oi  wavrtc,  remainder  of  sacrifices,  see  Lev. 
not  one  or  two  only,  but  the  viii.  31  ;  Deuteron.  xii.  18,  xvi. 
whole  society)  partake,  not  of  11. 

separate  fragments,  but  of  the  The  somewhat  harsh  expres- 
one  complete  loaf  (tic  tov  evac  sion  ‘  have  communion  with  the 
iiprov).  And  thi3  one  body,  altar,’  seems  to  be  substituted 

which  we  thus  prove  ourselves  for  what  we  should  naturally 
to  be  by  this  act,  is  the  body  of  have  expected,  ‘  with  God  ;  ' 
Christ  of  which  we  partake  in  partly  in  order  to  bring  more 
the  Eucharist.'  vividly  before  them  the  con- 

18.  The  practice  of  the  Israel-  nexion  of  the  feasts  with  the 
J  w'eh  'teS  *8  *ntr°duced  to  im-  altar  from  which  they  were 

Sacrifices  Press  uPon  his  readers,  taken,  but  chiefly  because  1  com- 

in  a  case  more  iamiliar  munion  with  God '  was  too  high 
to  them  than  Grecian  customs,  a  thought  to  be  brought  down 

the  necessary  connexion  of  all  to  the  level  of  the  mere  outward 

sacrificial  feasts  with  the  worship  ceremonial  of  the  fleshly  Israel, 
to  which  they  belonged.  For  this  substitution  of  words 

‘  Israel  after  the  flesh ;  ’  i.  e.  the  comp.  viii.  2,  ix.  17. 

Jews  literally,  as  distinct  from  19,  20.  The  suppressed  con- 
‘the  Israel  of  God,’  Gal.  vi.  lfi.  elusion  of  the  last  verse  would 
Here,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  8,  9  (‘  the  be,  ‘  So  you  by  partaking  of  the 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world  ’),  heathen  feasts  partake  of  their 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Jew-  worship.’  And  this  recalls  the 
ish  nation  and  system,  as  if,  in  assertion  in  viii.  4,  that  the  hea- 
comparison  with  the  Christian  then  divinities  had  no  real  exist- 
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dvovaiv  Saipovloig  Kal  ov  0eo>  Ovovaiv,  ov  0e\a>  Se  vpas 
Kowaivovs  twv  Baifiopicov  yive<r0ai.  21  ov  Swacrde  iroT~qpiov 
Kvptov  irivew  Kal  iroT'qpiov  8aipovi(ov,  ov  Swacrffe  rpane^qs 

•  &vtt  Ttk  tOvri,  Haipoviois  8v*t,  Kal  ov  0e£  * 


which  they  °*  sacrifice,  ‘they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to 
God,’  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  rcommunion  with 
devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 
devils,  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  table  and  of  the 


ence.  As  though  he  said,  ‘  When 
I  speak  thus,  do  I  contradict  what 
I  said  before  ?  No ;  but  what  I 
say  is  this  («\\’  on).'  As  in 
viii.  4  he  had  said  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  notions  of 
heathens  about  their  divinities, 
at  any  rate  for  Christians  those 
divinities  had  no  real  existence ; 
so  here  conversely,  he  says,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  feelings 
of  Christians  about  the 
The  hea-  fa]se  divinities,  still  to 
‘  Demons'"3  ^le  heathen  they  had 
a  real  existence.  And 
in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  from  the 
LXX.  version  of  Deut.  xxxii. 
17,  iOva av  era fioi'toir  Kill  oil  Sti i. 
From  this  passage  his  meaning 
has  often  been  taken  to  be  that, 
although  the  particular  divinities, 
as  conceived  under  the  names  of 
Jupiter,  Venus,  &c.,  were  mere 
fictions,  yet  there  were  real  evil 
spirits  who,  under  those  names, 
or  in  the.  general  system  of  pagan 
polytheism,  beguiled  them  away 
from  the  true  God.  (So  Ps. 
xevi.  5,  Tavrie  oi  9tot  ritv  idrwv 
laifioi’ia.)  Such  certainly  was 
the  general  belief  of  the  early 
Christians.  But  the  strong  de¬ 
claration  in  viii.  4,  reiterated 
here  in  verse  19,  of  the  utter 
non-existence  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  renders  it  safer  to  un¬ 
derstand  him  as  saying  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen  sacri- 
ficers,  whatever  Christians  might 


think,  the  sacrifices  were  really 
made  to  those  whom  the  Old 
Testament  called  Saifiui'ia.  It 
is  in  fact  a  play  on  the  word 
daijiortor.  The  heathen  Greeks 
(as  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  the  only 
passage  where  it  is  so  used  in 
Biblical  Greek)  employed  it  as 
a  general  word  for  ‘  Divinity,’ 
and  more  especially  for  those 
heroes  and  inferior  divinities,  to 
whom  alone  (according  to  the 
belief  of  this  later  age),  and  not 
to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  sacrifices  as  such  were 
due.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  LXX.,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  use  it  of 
1  evil  demons,’  although  never 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  for 
the  author  of  evil,  who  is  called 
emphatically  ‘  Satan,’  or  ‘  The 
Devil.’  It  is  by  a  union  of 
these  two  meanings  that  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  produced. 
1  The  words  of  Deut.  xxxii.  17 
truly  describe  their  state,  for 
even  according  to  their  own 
confession,  although  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense,  they  sacrifice  to 
demons.’  A  similar  play  on  the 
same  word,  although  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  object,  occurs  in  the  Apo¬ 
logy  of  Socrates,  where  he  de¬ 
fends  himself  against  the  charge 
of  atheism,  on  the  ground  that 
he  believed  in  a  demon  (Sai/jd- 
viov)  ;  and  that  demons  (fut po¬ 
rta)  being  sons  of  gods  (SetLv 
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Kvpiov  perexeiv  kcll  Tpand%i)$  Saipoviav.  22  rj  napu£,r)\ovpei> 
tov  Kvpiov ;  prj  Icr^vpoTepoi  aiirov  icrpev ; 

riIIduTa  *  efeoru',  a\\‘  oi  ndvra  crvpefiepei  •  iravra  “  ef- 
•  Add  iwt. 

22  table  of  devils.  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  are  we 
mightier  than  He  ? 

23  All  things  are  rin  my  power',  but  all  things  are  not  -rpro- 


iraihs),  he  must  therefore  be 
acknowledged  to  believe  in  the 
gods  themselves. 

There  are  here  great  varieties 
of  reading ;  but  none  important, 
except  that  Marcion  read  Sti  Icpo- 
ffvroy  rl  ioTiv  ij  tiSuiXoBurov  ri 
ionv ;  an  alteration  apparently 
made  in  order  to  place  Jewish 
sacrifices  (hpoDvra)  on  the  same 
level  as  heathen  (ciSeiAddvra). 

21.  He  now  turns  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  conclusion  that  there  is  a  real 
incompatibility  between  Christi¬ 
anity  and  partaking  in  the  sa¬ 
crificial  feasts  as  such.  ‘  The 
cup  of  demons’  is  the  bowl 
(cpari/p)  of  libation  which  was 
poured  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
a  feast  or  of  a  sacrifice ;  hence 
to  drink  of  the  wine  of  libation 
was  regarded  by  the  Rabbis  as  a 
sign  of  apostasy  (see  Wetstein). 
1  The  table  of  demons  ’  may 
either  be  the  table  for  the  meal 
following  upon  the  sacrifice,  or 
the  more  solemn  banquets  laid 
out,  as  in  the  Roman  lectisternia, 
on  tables  attached  to  the  altars. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  11.)  The  phrase 
rpave(a  rip  iaip oviip  occurs  in  Isa. 
lxv.  11  (LXX.).  ‘The  table  of 
the  Lord,’  as  distinct  from  1  the 
cup  of  the  Lord,’  is  the  table 
on  which  the  bread  is 
‘The Lord’s  placed.  The  use  of 
Table.’  the  word  agrees  with 
the  description  of  the 
actual  ceremony  in  xi.  20 — 34  ; 
the  Lord’s  Table  being  the  natu¬ 


ral  accompaniment  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (xi.  20).  For  the  general 
argument  compare  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
The  incompatibility  is  heightened, 
and  in  part  suggested,  by  the  re¬ 
collection  that  one  of  Christ’s  pe¬ 
culiar  works  was  the  casting  out 
of  demons. 

22.  u  TrapaZjihov/itv  Toy  Kvpiov ; 
‘  Or  if  we  think  we  are  able  to 
unite  these  discordant  elements, 
are  we  prepared  to  challenge  the 
Lord  to  anger?  Surely  we  are  not 
stronger  than  He  ?’  The  words 
are  a  continuation  of  the  same 
quotation  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17 — 21, 
as  that  from  which  the  words 
of  verse  20  are  taken :  rat  tier 
xvpioQ  rat  f^Awtre  . . .  rat  ehrev  . . . 
Aiirol  nape^ljXiiXTiiv  pe  iir  ov  ■&£«, 
7r ap<l)£vvav  pe  ev  rote  elSuiXotg 
avrtov  (comp,  also  Baruch  iv.  7, 
8).  There  is  the  same  play 
upon  KvpioQ  here,  as  upon  laipo- 
via  in  19 :  1  Shall  we  provoke 
the  jealous  Lord  who  has  in  the 
Law  denounced  idolatry,  by  mix¬ 
ing  His  cup  and  His  table  with 
that  of  devils  ?  ’ 

For  this  identification  of  Christ 
with  ‘  the  Lord  ’  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  comp,  verses  4  and  9. 

The  expression  irapa(i)\ovpty 
is  taken  from  the  metaphor  of 
marriage  between  God  and  His 
people,  which  pervades  large 
portions  of  the  O.  T.,  especially 
Hosea  and  Ezekiel.  The  strength 
of  the  expression  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  conceived 
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i(TTLv,  aW'  ov  navra  OLKoSofiei.  24/«jSeis  to  eavrou  t^Turoi, 
aWa  to  tow  CTepov.*  25irav  to  iv  fiaKcWco  wkovpevov 
i(T0ieTeiX7)8€vavaKplvovTei8uiTr)J'crvveC87)cnv  20 Tow  bKvpiov 
yap  rj  yfj  Kal  to  nh jpcopa  avTrjs.  27  el  ctis  Kaket  vp. as  twv 

*  Add  ckcuttos.  b  rov  yhp  Kvplou.  B  cl  rts. 

fitable :  all  things  are  rin  my  power',  but  all  things  edify  not. 

24  Let  no  rone  seek  his  own, but  0A  rthat  which  is  another’s.  What- 

25  soever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  cat,  rnot  asking*  ques- 

26  tions'  for  conscience  sake :  for  ‘  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 

27  fulness  thereof.’  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you  to 

*  Gr.  judging. 


the  possibility  of  celebrating  the 
Eucharist  at  an  idol  feast.  Com¬ 
pare  xi.  30,  where  in  speaking  of 
a  similar  subject  he  alludes  to  the 
judgments  provoked  by  it. 

23.  The  transition  here  is  so 
abrupt  that  one  would  almost 
imagine  the  ensuing  section  to 
Btand  entirely  by  itself,  merely 
as  a  practical  summary  of  the 
whole  question,  especially  as  the 
argument  is  taken  up  again  from 
the  original  point  of  view  which 
had  been  dropped  since  ix.  23. 
But  the  allusions  to  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  in  verses  20,  28,  30,  still  fur¬ 
nish  a  thread  of  connexion.  Here, 
as  in  vi.  12,  an  impassioned  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Apostle,  expressing 
the  contrariety  between  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christians  and  the 
practice  of  heathenism,  is  broken 
off  by  what  seem  to  be  the  words 
of  an  objector,  *  all  things  are 
lawful,’  which  St.  Paul  takes  up, 
adopts  as  his  own,  and  proceeds 
to  justify  and  moderate.  The 
first  qualification,  1  all  things  are 
not  expedient,’  is  the  same  as  in 
vi.  12.  The  second  ‘  all  things 
edify  not  ’  (oi coSo/ul),  is  peculiar 
to  this  passage,  and  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  argument  al¬ 
ready  begun  in  viii.  2.  ‘  This 

indifference  about  idol  feasts  does 
not,  as  you  suppose,  advance  a 


man  in  Christian  knowledge  or 
holiness ;  it  may  tend  only  to  re¬ 
tard  him.’  Comp.  viii.  10. 

24.  ‘  Every  man’s  actions  af¬ 
fect  his  neighbour’s  welfare  as 
well  as  his  own.’ 

25.  Now  follow  the  practical 
ndes ;  and  first,  the  concessions  to 
latitude. 

liancWov,  a  Latin  word,  which 
Plutarch  uses  to  explain  the 
Greek  word  kpcouraiXioy.  It  was 
also  used  by  the  Rabbis,  plpO. 

finSev  avaKptvovTis,  ‘asking  no 
questions,  whether  the  food  is 
or  is  not  from  the  flesh  of  vic- 

<Sia  rt)i’  trvvtiSrioiv,  ‘  because 
of  the  religious  scruple  which  it 
may  excite,  whether  in  your¬ 
selves  or  in  others.’ 

26.  ‘  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,’  from  Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  was  the  common  form 
of  Jewish  thanksgiving  before 
the  meal  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.) ; 
and  hence  probably  it  was  the 
early  Eucharistic  blessing,  and 
thus  alluded  to  in  this  place, 
‘  This,  therefore,  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  cup  of  blessing 
and  the  table  of  the  Lord.’ 

tou  Kvpiov,  used  ambiguously 
for  ‘  Christ,’  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  in  22. 

TO  wXfjpwfia,  i.  e.  1  that  which 
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auLCTTOiv  teal  Oekere  nopeve<r0ai,  irav  to  7rapaTL0epevovvpiv 
ierdUre  prj  Sev  avaKplvovres  Sta  ttjv  o-weiBrjaiv.  Recti' 
ti<s  vp.iv  eiirr]  Tovto  *Upo0vTov  icrriv,  pi]  icr0Lere  St  ixelvov 
tov  pr/vvcravra  xal  ttjv  cruvei8rj<riv.b  ‘2<>  avveiBrjcnv  8e  \eya> 
ovyl  ttjv  eavrov,  aWa  ttjv  tow  irepov.  t va  rt  yap  tj  i\ev- 
Oepta  pov  Kpiverai  biro  aWrjs  tTweiSTjcreas ;  80et  eyo>  yo.pt.Tt. 

•  u6vK66vtov.  »  Add  tou  yhp  Kvptou  ^  yij  ko!  rb  nki/pupa  ourfls.  “  el  Si. 


a  feast  and  ye  'desire  to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before  you 
eat,  'not  asking  questions  for  conscience  sake.  But  if  any 

28 'one  say  to  you  ‘this  is  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,’  eat 
not  for  his  sake  that  shewed  it  and  for  conscience  sake. 

29  oX  Conscience  I  say  not  thine  own,  but  'that  of  the  other. 

30  For  why  is  my  liberty  judged  by  'another  conscience  ?  ox  If  I 
by  grace  be  a  partaker,  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  that  for 


fills  it.’  For  the  general  sense 
compare  1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

27.  The  invitation  supposed 
is  to  a  private  meal,  not  in  the 
temple.  For  the  transposition  of 
twv  awiaruiv  comp.  viii.  11,  ix. 
10,  xv.  19. 

Sf'Aert,  ‘  are  anxious  to  go.’ 
This  shows  that  the  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  are  the  enlightened  party. 

28.  7ic.  Not  the  host  (who 
would  not  be  again  introduced  in 
this  way),  but  one  of  the  guests, 
either  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
put  the  Christian  to  a  test,  or  a 
Jew  who  wished  to  point  out  the 
danger.  lepoduTov  (A.  B.  H.)  is 
a  neutral  word,  eiSot Xodvrov  (C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K.),  a  contempt¬ 
uous  one. 

29.  30.  Here  follows  a  com¬ 
pressed  dialogue,  like  Rom.  iii. 
1 — 8.  St.  Paul  says,  ‘  By  the 
religious  scruple  I  mean,  not  that 
of  ' the  enlightened,  but  of  the 
weak  Christian.1  To  which  the 
enlightened  Christian  answers, 
‘  Why,  what  is  this  (tva  ri  yap)  1 
What  is  the  reason  that  my  liberty 
is  to  be  condemned  by  a  scruple 
in  which  I  have  no  concern  ?  If 


I  eat  with  a  grateful  thanks¬ 
giving,  why  am  I  to  be  exposed  to 
calumny  for  a  meal  for  ■  Why  is 
which  I  give  thanks  ?  ’  my  liberty 
To  this  St.  Paul  re-  J^ged?' 
turns  no  direct  answer,  but 
turns  it  off  abruptly  with  the 
general  conclusion  in  verse  31  : 
‘  If  you  give  thanks  to  God  for 
what  you  do,  remember  that 
every  act,  even  in  eating  and 
drinking,  must  be  done  to  His 
glory,  and  if  to  His  glory,  then 
without  offence  to  any.’  As  in 
Rom.  iii.  1 — 8,  instead  of  an¬ 
swering  the  objector,  he  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  as  if  still  continuing 
the  objector’s  sentence,  says, 
1  whose  condemnation  is  just.’ 
The  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
words  of  the  opponent  may  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that 
he  is  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Corinthian  letter,  as  in  vi.  12, 
vii.  1,  viii.  1,  x.  23,  xi.  2.  Com¬ 
pare  Rom.  xiv.  8,  where,  after 
stating  the  indifference  of  days 
and  of  meats,  he  concludes,  ‘  Whe¬ 
ther  therefore  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's.’ 

KptrtTat,  ‘  is  brought  under 
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pere^o,  ti  fi\aa<f>rjpovpat.  inep  oS  iyci)  evy^apunu) ;  31  eire 
ovu  la 6 Lire,  tire  nivtre  eire  ri  noieire,  navra  eZs  8o£av  deov 
7rot€tT€.  32  airpocTKOiroi  *  KaVlovSaCois  yiveade  ko.1  EWr/aiv 
Kal  rf)  iKK\vjaia  tov  0eov,  33  Kadm  Kayo)  navra  naaiv 
apeaKO),  pr/  ty/Tcov  to  Ipavrov  b  avp<f>opov,  ak\a  to  to>v 
nokXotv,  Iva  aojQwatv.  XI.  1  piprjTai  pov  yiveaOe,  Kadot s 
Kayo)  'Xfitarov. 

a  ylvco$€  Kal  ’lovSalotf.  b  avfxiptpov. 

31  which  I  give  thanks?  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink 

32  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Give  none 
offence,  neither  to  °  Jews  nor  0  r  Greeks,  nor  to  the  church 

33  of  God,  even  as  I  please  all  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  rthat  of  rthe  many,  that  they  may  be 

l  saved.  XI.  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  /also  am  of  Christ. 


judgment,’  with  an  allusion  to 
avaKpivovTEG  inverses  25,  27. 

XaptT-t,  ‘  by  grace,’  and  ciixaPl~ 
btw,  ‘  I  give  thanks,’  seem  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Eucharistic  blessing,  as 
in  26,  and  to  imply  that  it  accom¬ 
panied  the  social  meal.  Com¬ 
pare  ver.  31,  illustrated  by  Col. 
iii.  17  :  ‘  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks 
(evxaptirrouvrcc)  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  Him.’ 

/3\a<r0ij/jo5pa(,  ‘  misrepresent¬ 
ed.’  Compare  Rom.  ii.  24  and 
xiv.  16. 

31,  32.  ‘  To  the  glory  of  God,' 
'Eating  i.  e.  ‘so  that  God  may 
and  drink-  receive  praise  (comp, 
ing  to  the  vi.  20  ;  Matt.  v.  16) 
glory  of  from  your  acts  being 
Ood-’  such  as  to  cause  no  of¬ 
fence,  either  to  Jews,  as  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  heathen  sacrifices; 
or  to  Gentiles  (comp.  28),  as 
watching  for  your  acquiescence 
in  their  idolatry,  in  order  to 
justify  themselves ;  or  to  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  convened 
for  their  most  solemn  ordinance.’ 


eadtetv  sal  irtetv,  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
xi.  22. 

The  form  of  consecrating  all 
human  acts  to  God,  was  already 
in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  by 
whom,  as  now  amongst  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  every  act  was  per¬ 
formed  ‘  in  the  name  of  God.’ 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Apostolic 
precept  seems  to  be  that  it  points 
out  how  every  meal  may  in  reality 
be  eaten  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
namely,  by  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  Epictetus,  on 
being  asked  how  anyone  could 
eat  so  as  to  please  God,  answered, 
‘By  eating  justly,  temperately, 
and  thankfully.’ 

& pioKiii  of  itself  has  (like  ape- 
<tkoq)  something  of  a  bad  sense. 
Comp.  Gal.  i.  10. 

rwv  iroWihy,  not  ‘  many  ;  * 
but  ‘the  many,’  the  whole  mass 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

XI.  1.  He  here  returns  to  his 
own  example,  as  in  ix.  1 — 16, 
and  to  the  example  of  Christ,  as 
in  viii.  11. 
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PARAPniiASE  of  Chap.  X.  15 — XI.  1. 

Von  must  keep  yourselves  distinct  f rom  acts  of  idol  worship,  loth 
for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  others.  And  the  allusion  just 
made  to  the  Eucharist  suggests  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so, 
such  as  will  come  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all,  especially  of 
you  who  pride  yourselves  on  your  wisdom.  You  know  that 
when  we  join  in  blessing  the  cup,  not  of  heathen  libations,  but 
of  our  sacred  Christian  meal,  we  join,  as  Christ  Himself  has 
taught  us,  in  partaking  of  His  blood;  yet  more,  when  we  join 
in  breaking  the  loaf,  we  join  in  partaking  of  His  body  ;  for  the 
very  meaning  of  that  joint  act  is  to  express  that  we,  the 
Christian  society,  are  as  truly  one  body,  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  the  various  particles  of  bread  are  one  compact  loaf.  Such 
is  the  closeness  of  communion  with  Christ,  into  which  our 
Christian  feasts  bring  us.  It  now  remains,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  point  out  how  closely  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens 
bring  them  into  connexion  with  the  objects  of  their  worship. 
It  is  involved  in  the  very  principle  of  sacrifice.  Look  at  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  feasts,  with  which  all  Jeioish  converts  are 
familiar,  and  remember  how  entirely  those  feasts  are  identified 
with  the  altar,  on  which  the  victims  arc  killed,  and  upon  which 
their  blood  is  sprinkled.  However  much  the  social  elements 
may  appear  to  prevail,  yet  the  religious  element  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  feast.  And  so  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  although  the 
false  divinities  to  whom  they  are  offered,  have  for  us  no  real 
existence ;  yet  the  very  words,  which  they  use  to  designate  those 
divinities,  serve  to  identify  their  act  of  sacrifice  with  that  which 
is  described  in  the  Law  as  a  sacrifice,  not  to  God,  but  to 
demons.  If  then  their  libations  be  shed,  and  their  table  be 
spread  for  demons,  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
cup  which  you  drink,  the  sacred  meal  of  which  you  partake  in 
the  name  of  Him  whose  work  on  earth  was  to  destroy  and 
drive  out  demons,  it  is  an  insult  to  His  majesty ;  and  as  we 
read  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Law,  which  speaks  of  the 
heathen  sacrifices,  He  will  be  roused  to  jealousy,  and  by  visible 
judgments  compel  us  to  acknowledge  His  power. 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  argument  is,  that 
although  in  the  highest  sense,  all  these  matters,  as  relating 
not  to  things  inward  but  outward,  are  absolutely  indifferent,  yet 
that  indifference  must  always  be  subject  to  two  qualifications: 
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(1.)  That  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Christian  man  must  be 
attended  to.  (2.)  That  advance  in  Christian  holiness  must 
not  be  impeded,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others ;  for  in  all 
things  we  must  consider  others  rather  than  ourselves. 

The  practical  result  therefore  is  that,  although  you  may 
eat  of  meat  sold  in  the  shambles,  and  accept  invitations  to 
feasts  in  the  houses  of  heathens,  without  scruple ;  yet,  if  any 
one  try  to  test  your  belief  by  reminding  you  that  it  is  part  of  a 
sacrificial  feast,  then  abstain.  The  thankful  enjoyment  of  all 
God’s  gifts,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  Christian  meal, 
ceases  at  once  when  it  offends  the  religious  scruples  of  others. 
In  every  meal,  and  in  every  act,  we  must  so  conduct  ourselves 
as  that  praise  and  honour  may  return  to  God.  This  can  only 
be  by  avoiding  carefully  everything  which  may  ensnare  either 
the  Jewish  or  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  community,  or  the 
Christian  community  itself  as  convened  for  its  solemn  meals  in 
the  presence  of  God.  This  is  my  oton  conduct,  as  I  have 
already  set  it  before  you,  and  this  is  what  I  entreat  you  to 
imitate  in  my  acts  of  habitual  self-denial,  as  1  imitate  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  Himself. 


The  ArosTLF.’s  View  of  Things  Indifferent  and  of  Self-denial. 

In  the  three  foregoing  Sections  there  are  two  main  subjects, 
one  rising  out  of  and  above  the  other.  First,  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Secondly,  the  general 
lesson  of  self-denial  enforced  by  the  Apostle’s  own  example. 

(1.)  Of  these  subjects,  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  one 
branch  of  the  more  general  question  of  ‘things  in-  Contro- 
different,’  discussed  in  Bom.  xiv.  .  1 — xv.  13.  It  rersy  re¬ 
exhibits  the  Apostle’s  treatment  of  the  difficulties  •Thingsnn- 
which  always  arise  when  a  purer  religion  comes  into  different.’ 
contact  with  false  or  imperfect  forms  of  worship,  which  from 
long  establishment  have  become  so  interwoven  with  social 
usages  as  to  appear,  in  fact,  inseparable.  In  the  Apostolical  age 
the  chief  point  around  which  this  controversy  settled,  was  the 
sacrificial  feasts.  In  Tertullian’s  time,  when  the  sphere  of  the 
collision  had  become  more  general,  and  when  the  earlier  As  to 
difficulty  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  laid  to  sleep,  heathen 
cither  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  or  by  the  sub-  sacrlficcs  s 
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sidcncc  of  the  Jewish  scruples  on  unclean  meats,  the  question 
lirnthen  related  rather  to  the  attendance  on  public  amusements, 
ii'musc-  or  the  service  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  occasioned 
m.  Hts;  thc  two  celebrated  treatises  ‘  De  Spectaculis,’  and 
‘  De  Corond  Militis.’  In  a  yet  further  stage  of  this  collision 
of  Christianity  with  Paganism,  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  attendance  on  pagan  or  semi-pagan  rites  was  exchanged  for 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  transplanting  them  into  the 
Christian  soil.  And  lastly,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
M'nilar  Church  itself,  there  has  always  lingered  an  echo  of  the 
pursuits,  older  controversy,  in  the  question  whether  amusements 
or  practices  which  belong  to  heathen  times,  or  to  the  more  secular 
course  of  the  world,  are  of  themselves  to  be  shunned  as  profane. 

The  decision  of  the  Apostle  in  regard  to  the  abstract  view  of 
Decision  the  case  is  clear  and  positive.  Whereas  up  to  this 
in  their  time,  not  only  Jewish  doctors,  but  Christian  Apostles, 
liy  the  had  deemed  that  Gentile  converts  should  altogether 
Apostle,  abstain  from  a  feast  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  St.  Paul 
declares  that,  in  itself,  it  contained  no  pollution  ;  that,  unless 
expressly  asserted  to  be  a  religious  ceremony,  it  might  be  fairly 
treated  as  a  social  meal,  to  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  forms 


of  Christian  devotion.  The  same  principle  had,  indeed,  been 
involved  in  the  precept  and  example  of  Gamaliel,  who,  when 
reproached  with  bathing  in  the  baths  of  Ptolemais  (Acre)  in  an 
apartment  where  there  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  replied,  ‘  The 
bath  was  not  made  for  the  statue,  but  the  statue  for  the  bath.’ 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle  to  make  this  principle,  not 
merely  the  rule  of  a  philosophical  school,  but  the  law  of  the 
whol  e  Christian  world.  In  all  the  circumstances  whi  ch  have  just 
been  described  as  giving  birth  to  similar  questions,  the  main 
tendency,  the  genius  (if  one  may  use  the  expression)  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  has  followed,  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  with  exagge- 
by  Ter-  rated  freedom,  in  the  wake  of  the  Apostle’s  decision, 
tullian,  «  Loca  non  contaminant,  sed  quaj  Hunt  in  Iocis,’  was 
the  verdict  with  which  even  the  fervent  Tertullian  closed  the 
question  about  the  entrance  into  temples  and  theatres.  Gre- 
by  Grc-  gory  the  Great  advised  Augustine  of  Canterbury  not  to 
gory.  destroy,  but  to  Christianize,  every  heathen  building  and 
every  heathen  custom  in  Britain.  John  Wesley’s  well-known 
b  Weslc  8ayin6>  w^en  a<*apted  profane  tunes  to  sacred  songs, 
y  es  °y’  is  but  an  expression  of  the  common  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  If  Christianity  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  spectacles 
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of  the  amphitheatre,  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  idolatrous 
rites,  hut  of  their  cruelty.  If  the  licentious  and  superstitious 
parts  of  the  pagan  ritual  disappeared  on  the  conversion  and  by 
of  the  Empire,  the  great  mass  of  its  usages  has  been  Christen- 
rctained  wherever  any  Christian  ceremonial  of  any 
extent  has  been  maintained.  If  a  few  ardent  spirits 
have  been,  in  later  times,  eager  in  denouncing  as  profane  all 
secular  arts  and  amusements,  they  have  failed  in  producing  any 
deep  impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  community,  which 
has  always  been  wont,  often  it  may  be  with  injustice,  to  regard 
their  efforts  as  the  sallies  of  a  sectarian  and  mistaken  zeal. 

(2.)  Such,  in  spite  of  the  qualifications  with  which  he  guards 
it,  is  the  abstract  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  Union  of 
especially  in  viii.  8,  x.  23,  25,  26,  27.  But  the  true 
moral  greatness  of  this  passage  consists,  not  in-  its  glmi  for 
announcement  of  Christian  liberty,  but  in  its  exhibi-  scruples, 
tion  of  Christian  love.  It  expresses  the  rare  union  of  wide 
toleration  with  tender  sympathy;  such  as  at  once  elevates 
characters  above  the  mere  mass  either  of  thinking  or  of  feeling 
men ;  such  as  presents,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind,  a  sense  of  interest  and  beauty,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  awakened  in  the  physical  world  by  a  view  containing  the 
varied  elements  of  mountain  and  lowland  scenery.  With  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  utter  indifference  of  meats  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  scruples  raised 
concerning  them,  the  Apostle  checks  himself  in  full  view  of 
the  liberty  which  he  forbore  to  grasp,  with  the  sentiment,  ‘  I 
will  not  eat  meat  whilst  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my 
brothgr  to  offend.’  This  is  the  expression  of  his  self-denial  in 
its  first  fervour  of  love.  The  second  stage  of  his  example  dis¬ 
closes  it,  in  its  more  general  form,  under  the  strictest  control  of 
forethought  and  sagacity; — ‘I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
if  by  any  means  I  might  save  some.’  The  third  and  last  stage 
is  summed  up  in  the  words,  often  since  repeated  by  preachers 
and  teachers  as  matter  of  course,  but  then  uttered  with  all  the 
freshness  of  real  humility  and  awe,  so  unlike  any  hierarchical 
or  philosophical  pretensions,  so  strongly  contrasted  even  with 
his  own  Apostolical  greatness,  that  translators  have  tried  to 
soften  down  the  vehemence  of  the  expression,  *  I  “  bruise  ”  my 
body  and  bring  it  into  “  slavery,”  lest  when  I  have  preached  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  “  proved  unworthy.”  ’ 

Few  later  parallels  to  this  double  phase  of  the  Apostle’s 
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character  can  be  found.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that,  with 
many  obvious  and  essential  differences  in  their  general 
of**™1'  e  character,  the  most  striking  likenesses  are  to  be  sought 
■  Society  amongst  the  higher  and  better  spirits  of  the  ‘  Society 
of  Jesus.  0f  jesua,’  In  them,  indeed,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Apostle’s  devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  or  his  wide  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  which  saw  at  a  glance  what  was  essential  and 
what  was  insignificant:  we  see  the  elements  of  worldly  or¬ 
ganisation  and  worldly  statecraft,  which,  in  his  teaching,  were 
almost  entirely  absent ;  even  the  very  same  fervour  of  love  and 
self-denial,  at  a  later  age,  must  differ  from  what  they  were  in 
their  first  youthful  freshness  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 
Still  it  is  to  the  lives  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier 
that  we  ought  to  look,  if  we  would  wish  in  any  degree  to  see 
translated  visibly  into  flesh  and  blood,  the  self-denying  versa¬ 
tility  with  which  the  Apostle,  for  no  selfish  object,  but  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  ‘  became  all  things  to  all  men.’  He,  it  is 
true,  was  much  which  they  were  not :  the  other  great  characters 
of  the  sixteenth  century  exhibit  the  freeness  and  breadth  of 
Christianity  as  these  exhibit  its  fervour  and  tenderness  ;  in 
any  case  a  mechanical  copy  of  either  him  or  them  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  it  is  not  unimportant  to  ask  how  much  and  how 
little  of  his  example  are  still  applicable ;  how  far  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  scruples  is  really  inseparable  from  the  one  side  of 
human  character,  or  craft  and  submissive  servility  from  the 
other  ;  how  far  the  tenderness  and  pliancy  of  the  ancient  Greek 
or  the  modem  Spaniard  or  Italian  can  be  united  with  the  fixed 
conviction  of  the  ancient  Jew,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of 
the  modem  Englishman  or  German. 
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ANSWERS  TO  TIIE  LETTER  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS 
(continued). 

Worship  and  Assemblies. 

XI.  2 - XIV.  40. 

The  opening  words  of  this  Section,  which  apply  more  or  less 
to  all  that  follows  inxi.  2 — xiv.  40,  imply  that,  as  in  vii.  1,  viii. 
I,  he  still  has  before  him  some  letter  or  statement  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church,  from  which  he  quotes  and  adopts  their  argu¬ 
ment,  followed  probably  by  questions.  ‘  You  claim  “  my  praise 
for  remembering  me  and  keeping  my  commands  as  I  com¬ 
manded  you ;  ”  ’  to  which  he  replies  here,  as  in  xi.  17  and  22, 
that  they  have  his  praise,  but  with  certain  grave  exceptions, 
which  he  proceeds  to  specify. 

The  first  exception  of  the  Apostle  relates  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  Grecian  head-dress  by  the  Corinthian 
women,  when  they  met  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  In  order 
to  understand  the  stress  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  what  would 
seem  to  us  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance,  we  must 
recall  the  importance  attached  in  the  ancient  world  to  dress, 
as  indicative  of  national  customs  or  moral  habits.  Jm  ortance 
In  the  early  days  of  Greece,  the  longer  or  shorter  of  dress  in 
garment  which  a  man  wore  at  once  declared  whe-  *0erl^nclent 
ther  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian  or  Dorian  race ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  an  index  to  the  gods  of  his  worship,  the 
mode  of  his  education,  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  And,  although  this  was  pro¬ 
bably  worn  out  before  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
yet  the  language  of  the  Roman  satirists,  especially  Juvenal, 
points  to  the  moral  importance  of  deviations,  however  slight, 
from  the  national  costume.1 

Amongst  the  fashions  of  dress  which  admitted  of  no  variation, 
was  that  which  Greece  (with  the  exception  of  Lacedeemon)  re¬ 
tained  in  common  with  the  Oriental  nations  gene-  Head-dress  of 
rally,  of  women  always  appearing  in  public  with  women, 
their  heads  covered  (not,  indeed,  with  a  veil,  but)  with  the 

1  See  tlie  notes  of  Ludovicus  Capellus,  on  xi.  4. 
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‘  poplum,’  or  shawl,  which  they  commonly  wore  on  their 
shoulders,  hut  on  public  occasions  threw  over  their  heads  like 
n  hood.  The  Theban  veil  (Dieajarch.  Dcscr.  Grasc.  x.),  and 
that  of  Tarsus  (Dio  Clirys.  Orat.  1),  are  described  as  covering 
the  whole  face  except  the  eyes,  as  still  in  Mussulman  countries. 
Great  stress  was  laid  by  the  later  Jewish  authorities  on  the 
veiling  of  the  women  ;  and  though  they  were  unveiled  in  the 
synagogues,  this  was  because  they  were  shut  off  from  the  men, 
and  so  in  private.1  The  special  covering  here  meant  is  described 
in  xi.  15  as  a  mantle  (Trspi/36\aiov).  This  word,  in  the  only 
other  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  i.  12, 
from  Ps.  cii.  26),  and  in  all  the  passages  in  the  LXX.  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  means,  according  to  its  derivation, 
a  mantle  or  covering  wrapt  round  the  body,  like  kmfioKaiou, 
which  is  used  indifferently  for  a  ‘mantle,’  as  in  Judg.  iv.  18  ; 
or  for  a  ‘kerchief’  on  the  head,  Ezek.  xiii.  18;  and  so 
in  Mark  xiv.  72,  Iviftakcov  ekKcuev  probably  signifies,  ‘  he 
drew’  his  mantle  ’  (the  Oriental  hyke)  ‘  over  his  head,  and 
began  to  weep.’  In  this  passage  the  Apostle  would  refer  to 
the  ‘  peplum,’  which  the  Grecian  women  used  ordinarily  as 
a  shawl,  but  on  public  occasions  as  a  hood  also,  especially 
at  funerals  and  marriages ;  of  which  last  an  instance  is  given 
in  a  woodcut  in  ‘  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities  ’ 
(Peplum),  representing  the  reception  of  the  bride  thus  hooded, 
by  her  husband  bareheaded,  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial 
chamber,  and  thus  exhibiting,  in  a  lively  form,  the  contrast 
here  intended. 

This  costume  the  Corinthian  women  had  ventured  to  disuse, 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  where,  as  one  may  suppose,  they 
would  urge  that,  all  distinctions  of  sex  being  done  away  in  the 
presence  of  Christ,  it  was  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
prophetess  to  wear  the  badge  of  seclusion,  almost  of  servitude, 
which  belonged  to  her  only  as  a  Grecian  wife. 

1  Seo  the  Rabbis,  quoted  in  Wetatein  and  Lightfoot,  on  xi.  5. 
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2  'Eiraivm  Se  v/xas,"  on  navra  pov  pepvrjcrde  Kal  kclOcos 
irapeSctiKa  vp.lv  ras  irapaSocreis  /care^ere.  3  0eka>  Si  vpas 
elSevat  oti  iravTOS  avopos  v)  Ke<j>a\r)  6  xpioros  icrriv,  tce- 
<t><xkr)  Si  yvvaiKos  6  avrjp,  Ke<f>a\r)  Si b  [rov]  ypiarov  6  deos. 

*  Add  aZt\<pol.  b  Omit  rod. 

2  Now  I  praise  you,  aK  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things 
and  keep  the  rcommands  as  I  'commanded  them  to  you. 

3  But  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ,  and  the  head  of  0  woman  is  the  man,  and  the  head 


2.  The  words  ir aptSwea,  ir apa- 

Soitcis,  as  applied  to  the 
‘  Tradi-  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
tions.  are  used  for  the  com¬ 
munication  sometimes  of  prac¬ 
tical  regulations,  as  here,  2  Thess. 
iii.  G,  and  Acts  xvi.  4 ;  some¬ 
times  of  facts,  as  in  xi.  23,  xv. 
3  ;  sometimes  of  warnings,  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  15.  They  corre¬ 
spond  to  irnpayyrXXfci,  napayytXia, 
in  classical  Greek.  The  verb 
is  well  expressed  by  the  Latin 
‘  trado,’  as  in  the  phrase  ‘  do- 
cendo,  narrando,  trado.'  The 
word  1  tradition,’  formed  from 
the  less  frequent  substantive 
‘  traditio,’  in  its  present  sense 
implies  ‘  handing  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,’  a 
meaning  alien  to  passages  like  the 
present.  Here  the  word  is  best 
expressed  by  ‘  command  ’  or 
‘  communication ;  ’  such  ‘  com¬ 
mand  '  being  sometimes  oral, 
sometimes  ■written  (2  Thess.  ii. 
15),  but  always  delivered,  not 
1  traditionally  ’  through  many 
links,  but  direct  from  the  teacher 
to  the  taught. 

3.  ‘But  I  would  have  you 
know  ’  (StXto  li  vjia  c  till  vat, 
$i\io  Vfific  OVK  ayi-oeir)  is  the 
usual  formula  by  which  he  pre¬ 


faces  an  objection  or  a  warning, 
x.  1,  xii.  1,  2  Thess.  iv.  13. 

The  argument  springs  from  the 
relation,  so  often  insisted  upon, 
between  Christ  and  the  human 
race,  the  image  being  here  more 
vividly  brought  out  than  in  vi.  15, 
x.  16,  by  the  representation  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  the  body,  but 
as  the  Head.  From  this  rela¬ 
tion,  to  which  alone  the  metaphor 
properly  applies,  he  illustrates 
the  relation  of  the  man  to  the 
woman ;  being  thereby  enabled 
to  turn  the  metaphor  into  an  ar¬ 
gument  directly  bearing  on  the 
practical  question  ;  as  though  he 
said,  ‘  If  the  man  is  thus  the 
head  of  the  woman,  then,  in  a 
religious  sense,  her  head  is  not 
her  own ;  it  is  the  type  or  like¬ 
ness  of  her  husband.’  The  last 
words,  explaining  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God,  result  from  the 
usual  tendency  of  the  Apostle 
to  fill  up  the  whole  view  .of  his 
readers  with  the  subject  of  which 
he  is  speaking.  See  iii.  23  ; 
and,  for  the  general  truth  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  expression,  see  xv. 
27.  For  the  illustration  of  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  by 
the  relation  of  Christ  and  man, 
see  Eph.  v.  23. 
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4iras  avr)p  7rpo<rcvx6pa>o<s  rj  irpo<f>r)Teva>v  Kara  Ke(f>a\rjs 
eXp>v  Karaurywa  ttju  K«f>a\r)v  avrov.  bna.cra  J>e  yvirq 
npcxrevxopEvi)  V  irpo<j>i}Tevovcra.  aKOLTaKaXvnTm  tq  Ke<f>a\fj 

of  Christ  is  God.  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying 
4  having  his  head  covered  dishonoured  his  head.  But  every 
s  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesied  with  her  head  runveiled 


In  describing  this  trTith,  &v- 
Bpwiros  would  have  been  the 
natural  word  to  use  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ,  as  in  xv.  45  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast 
with  1  woman,’  he  has  changed 
it  to  dviip.  (See  note  to  verse 

9-) 

4.  The  practice  of  men  pray¬ 
ing  with  covered  heads  is  at¬ 
tacked,  not  because  any  such  pe¬ 
culiar  custom  existed  at  Corinth, 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  women.  The 
Romans  (see  Servius  ad  JEn.  iii. 
405)  and  the  Jews  prayed  with 
their  heads  veiled  ;  and  the  Jews, 
like  all  Oriental  nations,  still  ex¬ 
press  reverence  by  uncovering, 
not  the  head,  but  the  feet,  and 
add  to  the  common  covering  of 
the  hat  or  turban  that  of  the 
veil  or  1  tallith.’  The  pertinacity 
with  which,  in  modern  syna¬ 
gogues,  they  keep  their  heads 
covered,  is  partly  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Levites  in 
the  Temple,  partly  from  the  laws 
of  Maimonides  for  Jews  in  Ma¬ 
hometan  countries.  (Capellus  ad 
loc.)  If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  al¬ 
ludes  to  any  existing  custom  as 
a  sanction  for  his  position  that 
men  should  pray  uncovered,  it 
must  be  that  of  the  Greeks,  who 
usually  went  bareheaded,  not 
only  (as  is  still  the  case  in 
Greece)  in  common  life,  but 
in  worship.  (See  Macrob.  Sat. 


i.  8,  iii.  6,  quoted  by  Grotius 
on  this  passage.)  The  context 
implies  that  he  is  speaking  only 
of  public  prayer  and  prophesying. 
He  begins  by  attacking,  not  the 
practice  itself,  but  the  exag¬ 
gerated  feeling  from  which  it 
proceeded.  ‘Internally  and  spi¬ 
ritually  there  is  no  longer  any 
distinction  of  sex ;  but  viewed 
externally,  there  is  a  graduated 
scale  in  creation,  which  no  in¬ 
ward  change  can  invert.  Christ, 
the  second  Adam  in  this  new 
creation,  is  to  the  whole  human 
race,  and  to  every  member  of  it, 
as  the  head  to  the  body.  In 
like  manner  man,  although  one 
with  the  woman,  is  yet  as  the 
head,  without  which  her  exist¬ 
ence  would  be  incomplete.  And 
so  (to  go  back  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  see  this  principle  of 
subordination  carried  into  the 
very  highest  sphere  of  all)  God, 
although  one  with  Christ,  is  yet 
the  Head  from  which  He  comes 
and  to  which  He  returns.’ 

Kara  KefaXrje  {toil,  rt :  so 
Esther  vi.  12,  LXX.) :  ‘  He 

dishonours  his  head.’  Both  the 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  sense 
are  included.  ‘  He  dishonours  his 
head  by  an  unseemly  effeminate 
practice  (see  note  on  verse  14) ; 
and  thereby  Christ,  who  is  his 
spiritual  Head.’  The  head,  as 
being  the  symbol  of  Christ,  is 
treated  with  the  same  religious 
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KOLTai<rxyvei  rr/v  Ktfyakrjv  a  avTrjs.  ev  yap  4<ttlv  koll  to  a vto 
rfj  igvpTjpevQ.  Gel  yap  ov  KaTaKakviTTerai,  yvvij,  Kal  xet- 
pacrdo)  •  el  oe  al<r\pov  yvvaixl  to  xelpatrOai  rj  ^vpaerdai, 
KaTaKakvirreudo).  7  avr/p  pev  yap  ovk  6<f>elket,  xaraxa- 
kvvTerrdai  ttjv  xe<)> ak-qv,  ebtoiv  Kal  8 o£a  deov  vna p\(»v  • 
bi7  ywrj  8e  Sofa  avSpos  icmv.  8ou  yap  ear  tv  avrjp  4k  yvvai- 

*  cuvrris.  b  Om.  y. 


dishonoureth  her  head.  For  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she  were 

6  shaven.  For  if  the  woman  .be  not  'veiled,  let  her  also  be 
shorn :  but  if  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven, 

7  let  her  be  'veiled.  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to  'veil  his 
head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God  ;  but 

8  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  0  man.  For  °  man  is  not  of  ° 


reverence  as  is  the  body,  in  vi. 
19,  as  being  the  temple  of  the 

5.  For  the  prophesying  of 
women  in  the  Christian  Church, 
see  Acts  ii.  18,  xxi.  9. 

dtcaTaKakvirru  may  be  ‘  bare¬ 
headed,’  or  (as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18, 
aVak'Ek'aXvppevoc )  ‘unveiled,’ 
probably  the  former;  implying 
the  absence,  not  of  a  veil  for  the 
face,  but  of  a  covering  for  the 
head.  This  agrees  better  with 
Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rom.  c.  11 
(where  the  nearly  corresponding 
words  aTrapa>;a\inrr<i>  t>J  k-eificiAij 
are  used  simply  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  ‘  aperto  capite  ’), 
with  the  comparison  to  the  hair 
of  the  woman,  with  the  stress 
laid  on  the  head,  and  with  the 
mention  of  the  veptSoAatov  in 
verse  15. 

Here  again,  in  the  word  1  head  ’ 
is  contained  the  double  allusion 
both  to  her  own  head,  and  her 
husband's  as  represented  by  it. 
This  disgrace  is  illustrated  by 
the  comparison  of  the  loss  of  the 
head-dress  to  the  loss  of  hair, 
which  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in 


Judaea,  was  regarded  as  a  special 
mark  of  infamy  in  a  woman  (see 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  838),  as 
being  confined  either  to  women 
of  bad  character  (comp.  Tac. 
Germ.  19) ;  or  else  to  cases  of 
mourning  and  vows,  as  amongst 
the  Jews  and  Romans  (Deut. 
xxi.  12 ;  and  see  the  classical 
quotations  in  Grotius  and  Wet- 
stein  ad  loc.,  and  Smith’s  Classi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  Coma  and  Vestalis). 

G.  KeipaoOai,  ‘  cropped  or  cut 
short.'  ivpairdui,  ‘  shaved.' 

7 — 9.  is  the  resumption  of  the 
argument  of  verse  3,  only  that 
the  relation  to  Christ  is  here 
dropped,  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  God,  as  based  on  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis,  substituted  for  it. 
‘He  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  the  refiex 
of  the  glory  of  God,  “  being 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour, 
and  having  therefore  dominion 
over  the  works  of  God  ”  (Ps.  viii. 
5,  G ;  Gen.  i.  26) ;  and  he,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  have  nothing  on  a 
head  which  represents  so  Divine 
a  majesty,  nothing  on  a  counte¬ 
nance  which  reflects  so  Divine  a 
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KOS,  aXXa  yvvrj  avhpo<;‘  °Kal  yap  ovk  eKTicrOy  avrjp  Sia 
tt)v  ywaiKa,  aXXa  yvvf)  Sia.  top  avopa.  10  Sia  tovto  o<f>ei\e 

o woman,  but  0  woman  of  °  man:  rfor  neither  was  0  man 

in  created  for  the  woman,  but  °  woman  for  the  man.  For 

glory.  (Compare  for  the  last  alone  he  had  brought  forward 
imago,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  But  the  the  contrast  of  the  greatness  of 
woman  is  a  reflex  of  the  glory  man.  The  general  character  of 
not  of  God,  but  of  man  ;  he  in-  man,  under  the  Hebrew  name 
tcrcepts  the  glory  of  the  Divine  answering  to  cirfipu/roc,  on  which 
countenance;  as  all  his  outward  •  the  passage  of  Genesis  dwells, 
manifestations  have  reference  to  is  here,  as  in  verse  3,  merged  in 
God,  so  all  hers  have  reference  the  word  diu/p,  which  only  ex- 
to  man.  Hence  we  read  in  Gen.  presses  his  relation  to  the  woman, 
ii.  21,  that  the  woman  was  “taken  10.  The  general  Bense  of  this 
out  of  the  side  of  man,”  and  the  text,  as  gathered  from  the  con- 
reason  of  this  (cal  yap)  was  that  text,  can  be  nothing  more  or  less 
the  woman  was  made  to  be  an  than  an  assertion  of  the  subordi- 
“  help  meet  for  man,”  when  “  it  nation  of  the  woman  to  the  man. 
was  not  good  that  he  should  be  But  in  the  difficulty  of  its  several 
alone.” '  (Gen.  ii.  18.)  The  quo-  portions,  it  stands  alone  in  the 
tation  from  Gen.  ii.  21  is  thus  New  Testament,  unless  perhaps 
a  result  of  that  from  Gen.  ii.  we  except  Rev.  xiii.  18,  or  Gal. 
18;  and  the  quotation  from  the  iii.  20.  Each  part  has  its  own 
hitter,  a  reason  for  that  from  peculiar  obscurity, 
the  former.  The  whole  stress,  (I.)  ‘  Power  on  her  t 
as  often  in  Scripture,  is  fixed  on  head,’  ilovtriav  iirl  rrjc  her^head" 

one  word,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rt<j>a\ijc.  The  nume- 

imagery  is,  as  it  were,  left  to  shift  rous  conjectural  emendations  are : 

for  itself.  Such  is  here  the  case  (1)  i^av€iav,  a  supposed  Latin- 

with  the  word  ‘  glory.’  Taken  ism,  for  ‘  exuvite.’  (2)  i£ou- 

strictly,  the  woman  is  as  much  triav,  a  supposed  derivative  of 
the  image  of  God  as  the  man;  ‘a  habit,’  or  a  mistrans- 

and  the  words  in  Gen.  i.  26  are  lation  of  ‘habitum,’  on  the  hy- 
in  the  original  addressed  to  male  pothesis  that  the  Epistle  was 
and  female  equally,  under  the  written  in  Latin.  (3)  itiovoa, 
common  name  of  ‘  Adam,'  or  ‘  when  she  goes  out.’  (4)  it 
‘man.’  ‘God  created  man  in  ovaiat,  ‘  according  to  her  nature.’ 
His  own  image,  male  and  female  (5)  ilovaiu ,  ‘  the  woman  who  is 
created  he  them  ’  (see  Gen.  i.  the  glory  of  the  man.’  (6)  rav- 
27,  and  comp.  Gen.  v.  1,  2).  alar,  ‘a  broad-brimmed  Mace- 
But  this  was  not  to  the  purpose  donian  hat.'  (7)  A  Greciscd 
of  the  Apostle’s  present  argu-  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  ‘  ce¬ 
ment,  and  he  therefore  puts  out  sooth,’  ‘  casooi,’  — 1  a  covering.’ 
of  sight  the  relation  of  woman  to  Rejecting  all  these  conjec- 
God,  by  omitting  altogether  in  tures,  the  simplest  explanation 
her  case  the  word  ‘image,’  and  would  bo  that  iZovata  is  an 
dwelling  only  on  her  subordina-  unusual  name  for  a  ‘veil,’  or 
tion  to  man,  for  the  sake  of  which  ‘  covering.’  Various  approxi- 
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r/  yvvrj  i£ovcriav  eyew  ini  rrjs  ice<f>a.\rj<;  Sia  tov s  ayyikovs. 
un\rjva'ovTe  yvvrj  j(a)pl<;  dvSposovTe.  dvr/p  )(u>pl<;  ywauKos  iv 

a  othf  avfyp  yvvambsj  oftre  yvvb  x»pl?  oJ'fy&r. 

this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head  be¬ 
cause  of  the  angels.  Nevertheless  neither  is  0  “woman 
without  0  man  nor  0  man  without  °  woman'  in  the  Lord ; 


mations  to  such  a  sense  have 
been  discovered.  In  Arculphus, 
a.  d.  700  (De  Sanctis  Locis) ; 
and  in  Paulus  (Pand.  Flor.  iii. 
D.)  a.  d.  200,  quoted  in  Colu- 
mesius’  Observationes  Sacra;,  p. 

22,  the  word  ‘  imperium  ’  oc¬ 
curs  amongst  an  enumeration  of 
female  ornaments.  So  ‘  impera  ’ 
and  ‘  imperia  ’  are  used  in  Digest. 

23,  10,  34,  2,  and  ‘  Regnum  ’  is 
used  for  the  imperial  crown,  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  down¬ 
wards  (see  Ducange  in  voce).  In 
Hebrew,  Til  ‘  radid,’  which 
in  Isa.  iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7,  is 
used  for  a  ‘  veil,’  is  derived  from 
the  root  TV),  mi  ‘radad,  ra- 
dah,’  ‘  to  subdue.’  But  the 
root  from  which  ‘  radid’  is 
derived,  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  ‘power,’  but  ‘of  drawing  out 
as  over  a  surface  ’  (as  in  1  Kings 
vi.  32).  In  Greek  the  only  in¬ 
stance  ever  adduced  of  such  a 
use  of  the  word  iZovota,  is  the 
phrase  ll-ovoiav  rpi^fiaroe  in 
Callistratus  ('EKippaaug,  p.  896), 
which,  however,  even  if  it  be  the 
correct  reading,  has  no  reference 
to  dress ;  but,  as  in  p.  907  of 
the  same  work,  expresses  the 
form  or  quantity  of  the  hair. 

Such  are  the  only  instances 
which  the  learning  of  seventeen 
centm-ies  has  been  able  to  produce 
in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
Unvaiav  as  a  ‘  veil.’  They 
cannot  go  further  than  to  show 
that  there  may  have  been  a 
Cilician  provincialism,  of  which 


no  other  example  is  extant,  but 
of  which  the  Latin  and  Hebrew 
analogies  may  afford  a  slight  con¬ 
firmation.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  Apostle  uses  the 
phrase  to  signify  1  the  symbol  of 
the  man’s  power  over  the  woman, 
as  expressed  in  the  covering  of 
the  head.’  It  is  true  that,  over 
and  above  the  harshness  of  the 
expression,  there  are  several 
grave  objections  to  this  use  of 
the  word,  tlovata  in  these  ear¬ 
lier  Epistles  (1  Cor,  viii.  9,  ix. 
4,  5,  12,  18;  2  Cor.  x.  8, 

xiii.  10  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9}  does  not 
mean  1  dominion  ’  but  ‘  right  ’  or 
‘  liberty.’  The  phrase  (iy^ovatw 
rpcic  (InoiXfi’ac  ini  rije  KupaXijr, 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  47 — 1  three  king¬ 
doms,’  i.  e.  ‘  three  crowns  ’), 
commonly  quoted  to  justify  this 
use  of  the  name  of  the  thing 
signified  for  the  symbol,  though 
natural  where  the  power  spoken 
of  belongs  to  the  person,  would 
be  unnatural  when  applied  to 
the  power  exercised  over  that 
person  by  some  one  else.  Still, 
in  default  of  any  better  expla¬ 
nation,  it  may  be  urged  that 
eiovoia  in  the  Gospels  And  later 
Epistles  is  used  constantly  for 
‘  authority,’  or  ‘  dominion,’  that 
in  one  instance  '{itovinaaQtioofiai, 
vi.  12)  there  is  an  indication  of 
such  a  use  in  this  Epistle,  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  veil  or  hood 
being  used  in  marriage  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
symbol  of  the  husband’s  power, 
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Kvp'ui )•  12tucnrep  yap  t)  yvvrj  ex  tov  avopos,  ovtcos  xai  o 
ai rqp  Sia  ttjs  ywasxos,  Ta  St  ttolVTO.  ex  tov  deov.  13et> 

12  for  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  even  so  is  the  man  also 
13 by  the  woman:  but  all  things  of  God.  Judge  in  youi- 


especially  if  the  root  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  (as  above  mentioned) 
wore  present  to  the  Apostle’s  mind. 
For  a  similar  instance  of  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  recurrence  to  the  root  of 
the  Hebrew  words  which  he 
Grecises,  see  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  Roman 
‘  capitis  diminutio  ’  which  the 
woman  underwent  on  taking  the 
veil  in  the  ‘  confarreatio.'  So 
that  the  sense  would  then  be : 

1  Because  of  this  subordinate  re¬ 
lation,  the  woman  ought  to  bear 
upon  her  head  the  mark  of  man’s 
dominion  over  her,’  in  allusion 
to  Gen.  iii.  10,  1  He  shall  rule 
over  thee.’  Compare  a  similar 
allusion  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  where 
in  the  LXX.  r//nj  (whether  in 
the  sense  of  ‘honour’  or  ‘fine’) 
is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
DID?  ‘  a  covering  ’  ;  and  for  a 
somewhat  similar  train  of  thought 
and  expression  in  the  Apostle 
himself,  1  Cor.  xii.  22,  23. 

■Because  (II.)  Thus  far  the 
of  the  sentence,  though  harsh, 

Angels.'  would  be  complete  in 
itself.  But  in  the  next  words, 
in  addition  to  the  reason  for  the 
covering  taken  from  subordi¬ 
nation  to  man,  is  introduced  an¬ 
other  reason,  ‘  On  account  of  the 
angels.’  Here  again  all  the  con¬ 
jectural  emendations  are  to  be 
rejected.  As :  (1)  Sia  rae  aytXac, 

‘  on  account  of  the  crowds.’ 
(2)  ha  tovs  ayeXaiovs,  ‘on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  men  who  crowded 
in.'  (3)  Sid  tovs  d vSpa c,  ‘on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vulgar  ’  or  ‘  the  gaz¬ 
ing  men.’  (4)  Sta  tovs  iyyeXaordc, 

‘  on  account  of  the  mockers.' 


(5)  Sia  rrjs  dyyiXias,  ‘  through¬ 
out  [the  whole  of]  her  [divine] 
message.'  (6)  Sid  tovs  o^Xovc, 
‘  on  account  of  the  mobs.’  Also 
all  the  interpretations  founded  on 
peculiar  uses  of  the  word  ayyi- 
Xovs  or  Sid  :  as,  (1)  1  On  account 
of  the  Bishops  or  rulers.’  (2) 
‘  On  account  of  the  spies  sent  to 
watch  the  assemblies.’  (3)  ‘  On 
account  of  the  messengers  sent 
by  the  bridegroom  to  see  the 
bride  before  marriage.’  (4)  An 
adjuration  ‘  by  the  angels  ’  {Sid 
for  vi/).  (0)  ‘  On  account  of 

divorces '  —  as  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  term  ‘nuntius’  for  a 
bill  of  divorce.  It  remains,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  the  words  in  their 
obvious  sense,  ‘  on  account  of 
the  angels.’  In  part,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  idea  might 
be  explained  by  the  belief  im¬ 
plied  in  early  Christian  writers 
(Tert.  de  Orat.  c.  12 ;  Orig.  c. 
Cels.  v.  233 ;  Apost.  Const,  viii. 
4)  that  the  angels  were  in  a 
special  manner  present  at  Chris¬ 
tian  worship;  and  that  the  wo¬ 
men  were  to  veil  their  heads  in 
imitation  of  them,  as  they  (Isai. 
vi.  3)  veiled  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

But  the  close  connexion  with 
the  preceding  argument  implied 
in  the  words  Sid  rouro  requires, 
if  possible,  a  more  distinct  allusion 
than  this  to  the  duty  of  the  woman’s 
subordination  to  man,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  the  sentence.  The 
following  train  of  thought,  though 
beset  with  difficulties,  may  render 
the  introduction  of  the  words 
more  intelligible.  The  Apostle 
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v/j-iv  avTois  Kpivare-  npeirov  icrrlv  yvvaiKa  aKaTaKaXvTTTOv 
r<£  6ea>  TrpoaevxecrOcu;  li’ov§tr)  <j>vcn<s  avrrj  SiSaix/cet  vpas, 

•‘'H  ou8c  out) j  7)  <t>v<rts. 

selves:  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  run- 
H  veiled?  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a 


had  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  this 
subordination,  as  shown  in  all 
the  passages  in  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis,  where  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes  is  described, 
viz.  Gen.  i.  26,  ii.  18,  23,  iii.  16. 
The  mention  of  these  passages 
may  have  carried  on  his  thoughts 
to  the  next  and  only  kindred 
passage  in  Gen.  vi.  2,  4,  in  which 
those  relations  are  described  as 
subverted  by  the  union  of  the 
daughters  of  men  with  the  sons 
of  God, — in  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  the  angels ,  oi  ayytXoi.  In 
this  case  the  sense  would  be  ‘  In 
this  subordination  of  the  woman 
to  man,  we  find  the  reason  of  the 
custom,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  the  angels,  enjoins  that 
the  woman-ought  not  to  part  with 
the  sign  that  she  is  subject,  not 
to  them,  but  to  lier  husband. 
The  authority  of  the  husband  is, 
as  it  were,  enthroned  visibly 
upon  her  head,  in  token  that  she 
belongs  to  him  alone,  and  that 
she  owes  no  allegiance  to  any  one 
besides,  not  even  to  the  angels 
who  stand  before  the  throne  of 
God.’  The  ‘fall  of  the  Angels’ 
thus  spoken  of  is  the  same  as 
that  indicated  in  Jude  6,  2  Pet. 
ii.  4,  where  the  context  shows 
that  the  fall  there  intended  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  time  not  of 
the  creation,  but  of  the  Deluge, 
not  from  pride  but  lust.  The 
connexion  of  this  text  with  the 
■veil  or  head-dress  is  illustrated 
by  earlier  Christian  writers.  The 
apocryphal  work  called  the  Tes¬ 
tament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 


speaks  of  the  watchers  (lypriyo- 
poi)  before  the  Flood  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  women  adorning 
their  heads  and  faces ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which,  it  is  said,  they  pursue 
because  they  have  not  authority 
(ilovaiav)  or  power  over  man. 
(Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  i.  529.) 
In  Tertullian  the  thought  occurs 
repeatedly.  See  De  Orat.  c.  22, 
‘  Propter  Angelos  ait  velari 
oportere,  quod  angeli  propter 
filias  hominum  desciverunt  a 
Deo  ;  ’  De  Virg.  vel.  7,  ‘  Propter 
angelos  scilicet  quos  legimus  a 
Deo  et  ccelo  excidisse  propter 
concupiscentiam  fornicatorum.’ 
In  the  Eastern  world  generally 
there  are  traces  of  the  same  be¬ 
lief,  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
Mussulman  traditions.  It  was 
said  by  Rabbi  Simeon,  ‘  If  a 
woman's  head  (or  hair)  is  un¬ 
covered,  evil  spirits  come  and 
sit  upon  it,  and  destroy  every¬ 
thing  in  the  house.’  (Wetstein 
ad  loc.)  A  strange  story  is 
contained  in  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet : 
‘  Khadijah  said  to  Moliamed 
after  his  first  vision,  “  If  the 
Angel  appears,  let  me  know.” 
Gabriel  again  appeared,  and  ho 
said  to  her,  “  I  see  him.”  She 
placed  him  first  on  her  left,  then 
on  her  right  shoulder,  and  asked, 
“  Seest  thou  him  still  ?  ”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yes.”  Then  she  said, 
“Turn,  and  lie  on  my  bosom.” 
When  he  had  so  done,  she  asked 
again,  “  Seest  thou  him  ?  ”  He 
answered,  “Yes.”  Then  she  took 
her  veil  from  her  head,  and  asked, 
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or i  aisrjp  pev  iav  Kopa,  anpla.  amm  icrnv,  15ywr)  Se  eav 
15  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,  but  that  if  a 


“  Seest  thou  him  still  ?  ’’  This 
time  he  answered,  “No.”  Then 
she  said,  “  By  God,  it  .is  true,  it 
is  true  ;  it  was  an  angel,  and  not  a 
devil.”  ’  On  this  story  the  Arabian 
biographer  remarks  :  ‘  IChadijah 
knew  from  Waraka  that  a  good 
angel  must  fly  from  before  the  face 
of  an  unveiled  woman,  whilst  a 
devil  would  bear  it  well.’  (Weil’s 
Mohamed  der  Prophet,  p.  48.) 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  words 
?m  roes  dyyiXovg  be  so  taken, 
the  word  i&vtrtav  might  be  un¬ 
derstood,  not  as  the  sign  of  the 
husband’s  power  over  the  woman, 
but  (in  the  sense  most  agreeable 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  itself) 
as  the  sign  of  the  power  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  woman  over  herself, 
protecting  her  from  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  whether  good  or 
evil.  In  that  case  compare  its 
use  in  vii.  37  :  e^ovaiav  i\ti  ircpl 

TOV  itioV  St\l')flCLTOC. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  why  a 
Connexion  train  ofargument,other- 
with  con-  -wise  simple,  should  be 
text.  thus  abruptly  interrupt¬ 

ed  by  allusions  difficult  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  rendered  still  more  so 
by  their  conciseness.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  led  by  a  train  of  as¬ 
sociation  familiar  to  his  readers, 
but  lost  to  us.  Such  is  the  allu¬ 
sion  in  2  Thess.  ii.  5,  6,  1  Re¬ 
member  ye  not,  that,  when  I  was 
yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
things  ?  And  now  ye  know  what 
withholdeth,’  &c.  An  argument 
in  their  letter,  a  conversation,  a 
custom  to  which  he  had  before  al¬ 
luded,  would  account  not  only  for 
the  introduction  of  the  passage,  but 
for  allusions  which,  as  addressed 


merely  to  a  local  or  transitory  oc¬ 
casion,  might  well  be  couched  in 
terms  so  obscure  as  to  forbid  in 
effect,  if  not  in  design,  any  certain 
or  permanent  inference  from  them 
for  future  ages.  The  difficulty  of 
the  text  is,  in  fact,  the  safeguard 
against  its  misuse. 

11.  A  qualification  of  verse  9, 
*  Although  there  is  this  subordi¬ 
nation,  yet  in  their  communion 
with  Christ  each  is  necessary  to 
the  other,  and  both  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  God.' 

wXtiv,  1  only.’  tv  xvplw,  as  we 
should  say,  ‘in  Christianity.’ 

12.  Referring  to  the  creation 
of  woman  in  Gen.  ii.  22,  and  the 
birth  of  man. 

£c  SeoD.  For  the  climax  com¬ 
pare  iii.  23. 

14.  A  short  summary  of  the 
argument,  as  in  x.  15 — 18,  here, 
as  there,  appealing  to  their  com- 


h  tfrvmc,  nature,  i.  e.  ‘  the  na¬ 
tural  distinction  of  the  long  tresses 
of  the  woman.’ 

Here,  as  in  verses  4  and  7,  the 
example  of  the  man  is  brought 
forward  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrast.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
natural  argument  does  not  apply 
so  strongly  here.  But  at  the 
time  the  Apostle  wrote, 
the  long  hair  in  a  man  Lon6  hftir 
was  regarded  asa  mark  °0™d™  ned. 
either  of  effeminacy  or 
savage  manners.  Amongst  the 
later  Romans,  especially  after 
the  year  n.  c.  300,  the  long  locks 
by  which  their  ancestors  were 
distinguished  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  derivation  of  1  cresari- 


es,’  the  hair  of  the  male  sex, 
from  ‘  credo,'  to  cut,  although 
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woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her  ?  for  her  hair  is 
given  her  Instead  of  a  covering. 

etymologically  false,  is  histori-  and  profligacy  —  Reticulumque 
cally  true.  And  Juvenal  speaks  comis  auratum  ingentibus  im- 
of  the  gathering-up  of  the  thick  plet,  Sat.  ii.  9G.  In  the  East, 
tresses  into  a  golden  head-dress,  men  usually  shave  the  whole 
as  the  last  climax  of  effeminacy  head,  leaving  only  one  long  lock. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XI.  2 — 15. 

I  now  come  to  the  regulations  on  particular  subjects,  which  I  laid 
down,  and  which  on  the  whole  you  have  well  observed  ;  but  there 
are  exceptions  which  I  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

First,  there  is  the  disuse  of  the  head-dress  by  the  women,  in 
their  public  prayers  and  prophesyings.  The  gradations  and 
distinctions  of  nature  are  not  destroyed  by  Christianity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  order  of  the  successive  stages  of  life  and  being  is 
more  clearly  revealed  by  the  opening  of  new  spheres  above  the 
range  of  this  visible  world.  Christ  is  the  ruling  and  control¬ 
ling  power,  the  universal  prototype  of  every  man,  as  the  man  is 
of  the  woman,  and  as  God  is  of  Christ  Himself.  Now,  the 
best  illustration  of  all  these  relations  is  that  of  the  head  to  the 
body ;  for  this  reason,  the  human  race,  the  Christian  society, 
and  every  member  of  each,  is  represented  as  part  of  Christ's 
body  ;  He  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  from  which  they  derive 
their  intelligence,  their  dignity,  their  life.  The  head,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  of  male  or  female,  is  naturally  invested  with 
peculiar  importance ;  and  we  cannot  treat  with  indifference 
the  customs  which  enjoin  that  when  the  man  appears  in  public, 
and  therefore  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  his  head,  which 
represents  his  Divine  Master,  is  not  to  be  profaned  by  those 
artificial  coverings  or  ornaments,  invented  by  the  effeminacy 
of  later  times.  In  like  manner  the  tooman  is  to  appear  with 
her  head,  the  symbol  of  her  husband,  not  defrauded  of  that 
seemly  covering  which  nature  suggests  by  the  long  tresses 
which  it  has  given  her,  and  which  general  custom  has  con¬ 
firmed  by  making  a  shaven  head  the  mark  of  female  infamy. 
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Even  in  the  primeval  records  of  the  human  race,  in  those 
solemn  passages  which  speak  of  the  first  institution  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sexes,  you  will  see  the  grounds  of  this  distinction. 
There  we  rend  that,  whilst  man  represents  the  nature  and  the 
majesty  of  God,  woman  represents  the  majesty  of  her  husband. 
It  is  from  the  uplifted  open  countenance,  the  ‘os  sublime,’  of 
man,  that  God  is  to  receive  glory ;  it  is  from  the  covered 
head  and  veiled  face  of  woman  created  from  his  side,  and 
for  his  companionship,  that  man  is  to  receive  glory.  There¬ 
fore  his  authority  is  to  be  seen  visibly  resting  on  her  head  in 
the  covering  which  shrouds  her  from  the  view  of  those  angelic 
beings  who,  as  we  read  in  those  same  primeval  records,  were 
the  first  to  break  through  the  sacred  relation  of  man  and 
wife,  the  first  to  entice  her  from  that  subjection  to  which  God 
had  appointed  her.  It  is  not  meant  that  in  Christianity 
either  man  or  wife  is  independent  of  each  other.  Each  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  origin  is  dependent,  one  on  the  other,  and  both 
on  God. 

But  it  needs  no  elaborate  arguments  to  convince  you  of 
this  ;  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to  the  mere  teaching  of  nature. 
Think  of  the  degraded  effeminate  appearance  presented  by  a 
man  with  long  tresses  of  hair.  Think  of  the  glory  in  which  a 
woman  seems  to  be  enveloped  with  her  long  hair  flowing  round 
her,  the  very  image  of  the  folds  of  the  hood  or  mantle  which  is 
thrown  about  her  in  imitation  of  it. 


The  Apostle’s  View  of  Social  and  National  Distinctions. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  Section  on  the  customs  of  Christ¬ 
endom  is  well  known.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  reception 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  recommendation  of  the  Apostle 
has  been  so  strictly  observed  in  later  times,  that,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  Jewish  synagogues 
and  Mussulman  mosques,  no  man  would,  as  an  ordinary  rule, 
Actual  f°un(l  *n  a  Christian  place  of  worship  with  his  head 
effect  of  covered  ;  no  female  with  hers  uncovered.'  What  was 
etle'fre-"  'n  t^lc  ®rst  instance  laid  down  as  a  sanction  of  the 
comraen-  Grecian  peplum  in  Christian  assemblies,  and  as  a  re¬ 
flation.  gtraint  on  the  first  excitement  of  Christian  converts, 

1  Holland  is  an  exception.  In  their  heads  during  the  Psalmody  only. 
Dutch  congregations,  men  uncover  See  Ludovicus  CapelTus  on  xi.  4. 
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is  now  observed  in  countries  to  which  the  details  of  Greek 
society  are  wholly  unknown,  in  which  ebullitions  of  wild 
fanaticism  are  the  last  evil  to  he  dreaded  in  Christian  worship. 
It  is  instructive  to  witness  this  instance  of  unconscious  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  incidental  recommendation  of  one  who  then  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  enforce  it  by  a  complicated  and  elaborate 
argument,  which  has  in  its  turn  afforded,  by  two  obscure  ex¬ 
pressions  (xi.  10),  an  occasion  for  the  diligence  and  ingenuity 
of  scholar  after  scholar  in  the  whole  field  of  philological  and 
antiquarian  learning. 

But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  principles 
involved  in  the  Apostolic  rule.  The  first  is  the  asser-  pr;nc;pies. 
tion  that  Christianity  does  not  directly  affect  the  social  involved : 
relation  of  the  sexes.  That  it  has  indirectly  affected  J;0„ ’ff  ,'he 
it,  is  indeed  proved  by  the  whole  state  of  domestic  so-  sexes  not 
cicty  in  modern  Europe,  in  part,  doubtless,  owing  to  ^fctecl  1)y 
the  infusion  of  Teutonic  customs,  but  in  part,  at  least,  Christian- 
owing  to  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  the  Christian  lty' 
character,  as  well  as  to  the  direct  assertion  of  the  spiritual 
equality  of  the  sexes,  not  only  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  by 
the  Apostle  himself  in  his  declaration  that  ‘  in  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female.’ 1  But  here,  as  in  the  case  ot 
slavery,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
destined  amelioration,  that  it  should  take  place  by  a  gradual 
development  of  Christian  principles,  not  by  an  abrupt  revo¬ 
lution.  To  what  excesses  the  alleged  indifference  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sexes  led  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  centuries  is  well 
known ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  in  the 
first  burst  of  excitement  which  accompanied  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Christian  freedom,  the  Apostle  should  throw  himself 
across  its  path,  appeal  to  the  earliest  records  of  society,  the 
simplest  instincts  of  natural  taste  and  decency,  and  suppress 
the  first  outward  mark  of  the  exception  claimed  by  Christian 
prophetesses  from  ordinary  social  customs.  The  choice  of  the 
colour  of  a  flag  has  been  known  to  turn  the  tide  of  human  re¬ 
volution.  The  rejection  of  the  Grecian  head-dress  may  be 
considered  as  the  triumph  of  Apostolical  order  over  fanatical 
anarchy. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  worthy  of  note  in  this 
advice ;  namely,  the  solemn  sanction  given  by  the  Apostle 
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to  what  might  be  thought  merely  a  local  or  national  fashion. 

S;11M.lion  1„  this  instance  it  resulted  in  great  measure  from  the 
I’i'l.pil  imjiortanee  then  attached  to  the  outward  manifesta- 
1"“"  tions  of  character  in  costume ; 1 2  and  the  same  may 

uMpl-s.  he  said  of  the  allusions  to  dress  in  other  parts  of 

the  Epistles.*  But  it  is  also  remarkable  as  showing  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  Apostle  identified  himself  with  what  was,  as  far 
as  appears,  a  merely  Grecian  custom ;  belonging  in  part,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  Oriental  world  generally,  but  in  part,  peculiar  to 
the  Greeks.  Seeing  that  it  was  an  ancient  national  practice, 
lie  felt  that  it  ought  as  fully  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  if  it  had  come  down  from  Abraham  or 
Moses.  And  if  the  thoughts  with  which  he  brings  it  into 
connexion  seem  almost  too  sacred  for  an  occasion  and  subject 
comparatively  so  insignificant,  we  must'  remember  that  the  vivid 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  all  things  justified  to 
him  the  outward  expression  of  that  which  to  us  can  only  exist 
inwardly  and  ideally.  To  one  thoroughly  penetrated  -with  the 
religious  and  serious  sense  of  natural  objects, 

the  meanest  flower  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

And  in  like  manner,  to  one  who  lived  in  the  intense  conviction 
that  on  him  lay  the  awful  responsibility  of  bringing  the  whole 
world  into  communion  with  Christ,  there  was  no  custom  so 
trivial — the  head-dress,  the  flowing  tresses  of  the  woman,  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  relation  of  women  to  society 
in  general — that  did  not  recall  to  his  mind  their  common  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ  and  to  God. 

1  See  Notes  on  verses  3,  6,  14. 

2  See  xu.  23 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  in.  3 ;  James  ii.  2. 
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ANSWERS  OF  ST.  PAUL  (continued). 

DiSrUTES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES,  AND  ESPECIALLY  AT  THE 

Loud’s  Supped. 


In  order  to  enter  into  the  following  passage,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  Apostolical  Church.  The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the 
practice  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest.  ‘  They  continued 
daily,  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple  (of  Jerusalem),  and  break¬ 
ing  bread  from  house  to  house  ( k\S>vt£s  re  tot’  ditcov  apron),  did 
eat  their  meat  in  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God 
and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.’  Acts  ii.  46.  That 
this  has  reference  to  the  Communion  is  clear  from  the  emphatic 
expression  of  ‘  breaking  bread,’  repeated  from  verse  42 : 
‘  They  “  were  attending  ”  on  the  Apostles’  “  teaching,”  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers,’  where  the  insertion  of 
the  expression  between  two  directly  religious  acts,  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  has  itself  a  religious  character.  ‘  Breaking  bread  ’ 
would  be  obviously  insufficient  to  describe  a  common  meal ; 
whereas,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  chief  act  of  the 
Eucharistic  Supper,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  its  earliest  name, 
we  can  understand  how  it  was  used  to  express  the  whole  ordi¬ 
nance.  Compare  the  recurrence  of  the  same  words  (apron 
HicXacrev)  at  the  opening  of  each  of  the  four  accounts  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  in  the  allusion  to  it  in  x.  16  (ton  apron  ov  ic\wp,£v). 
From  this  account,  then,  we  gather  two  things:  (1)  That  it 
was  an  act  of  religious  worship ;  the  expression  of  Christian 
devotion  in  private,  as  the  Temple  service  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  general  devotion  in  public.  (2)  That  it  was  in 
some  manner  either  directly  connected  with  or  a  part  of  a 
common  daily  meal.  The  words  ‘  daily  ’  (tcaO'  gpipan),  ‘  in 
their  private  houses’  (/car’  oIkov),  ‘partook  of  their  food’ 
(p.tre\ap.j3auov  rrjs  rpo<fd)s),  conjointly  taken,  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation. 

With  these  indications  agree  all  the  other  passages  which 
mention  it.  In  Acts  xx.  7,  we  read  that  ‘  the  disciples 
came  together  at  Troas,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
o 
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bread.’  Ilcrc  again  the  mention  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  indicates  something  of  a  religious  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  meeting  of  the  disciples,  while,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  accompaniments  are  those  of  an  ordinary  parting  meal ; 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  from  evening  to  midnight,  and  from 
midnight  till  the  break  of  day;  the  long  conversations  ( opt - 
\faas ’not  having  yet  acquired  its  historical  sense  of  ‘  preach¬ 
ing  ’) ;  the  taking  of  nourishment  for  the  journey,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  mention  of  the  Apostle’s  depar¬ 
ture — icXatras  aprov  a cal  yeverapevos.  .  .  .  olin os  i^fjKOev,  where 
ysvadpevos  implies  not  merely  *  eaten,’  but  ‘  made  a  meal  ’ 
(compare  Acts  x.  10 ;  Luke  xiv.  24). 

More  doubtful,  perhaps,  but  still  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xxvii.  35,  which  relates  how  on  board 
the  ship  St.  Paul  ‘  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God :  and 
when  he  had  broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.  And  then  were  they 
all  of  good  cheer,  and  themselves  partook  of  the  food.’  That 
this  was  an  ordinary  meal  is  obvious  ;  and  as  a  great  proportion 
of  the  crew  were  heathens,  it  could  not  have  been,  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  two  previous  passages,  regarded  as  a  full  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eucharist.  But  the  exact  copy  of  the  words  of 
the  first  institution  could  hardly  have  occurred,  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  imply  that  there  was  at  least  a  pointed  reference  to  it  in 
the  Apostle’s  act. 

The  only  remaining  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are 
those  contained  in  this  Epistle,  which  still  confirm  the  practice 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Acts.  Thus  in  x.  1 6 — 22,  although  the 
cup  is  more  prominently  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  libations,  the  main  argument  implies,  as  in  the  Acts, 
that  the  breaking  of  the  bread  was  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  ceremony  ;  through  it  the  partakers  became,  or  intimated 
that  they  were,  ‘  the  body  of  Christ.’  In  like  manner  the 
union  of  the  religious  with  the  social  element  is  also  apparent, 
both  in  the  comparison  with  the  manna  and  the  water  in  the 
wilderness — which  if  used  with  a  higher  meaning,  were  yet  in 
the  first  instance  employed  for  common  sustenance — and  also 
with  the  idol  feasts  which,  though  connected  with  sacrifices, 
were  yet  in  themselves  social  banquets.  Hence  in  both  cases 
the  expression  used  is  (not  ‘  the  altar  of  demons,’  the  *  altar  of 
the  Lord,’  but)  *  the  table  of  demons,’  *  the  table  of  the  Lord.’ 

So  too,  the  phrases  used  for  the  celebration,  in  x.  16,  30 _ 

‘  blessing,’  ‘  thanksgiving,’  indicate  the  thankful  offering  of  the 
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heart  to  God,  and  ‘  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ’  (icoivavia,  x.  16)  implies  a  solemn  sense  of  identification 
with  Christ ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plural  expressions 
and  the  general  turn  of  the  argument  (x.  4,  16,  17,  21)  imply 
that  throughout  the  ceremony,  not  merely  one  or  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  selected  portions  of  the  community,  but  the  whole 
community  of  Christians  as  such,  with  all  their  imperfections 
and  errors  bore  their  part.  And  a  comparison  of  x.  21  with 

x.  30  indicates  that  some  even  conceived  it  possible  to  celebrate 
the  ‘  breaking  of  bread  ’  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  a  feast  of 
sacrificial  food,  where  heathens  were  present. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
speak  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  and  which  there  TJlc  Eu_ 
presents  substantially  the  same  image.  It  is  a  social  charist  a, 
meal,  where  the  hungry  looked  forward  to  satisfying  EUpper' 
their  wants  (xi.  34),  and  where  some  indulged  even  to  excess 
(xi.  21).  It  is  a  supper,  that  is,  not  merely  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  a  drop  of  wine  taken  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  an  Eastern  noon,  but  the  regular  substantial  meal  of 
the  day ;  a  supper  (Sel-rrvov,  xi.  20,  21)  at  the  usual  hour  after 
the  sun  had  set,  and  therefore  in  its  time,  as  well  as  in  its 
festive  accompaniments,  recalling  ‘the  night'  (xi.  23)  of  the 
original  institution,  and  agreeing  with  the  account  of  the  part¬ 
ing  meal  at  Troas,  in  Acts  xx.  7.  Everything  in  outward 
form  still  continued  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  recorded  instance 
of  its  celebration,  in  Acts  ii.  46.  But  the  inward  spirit  of 
harmony,  which,  at  that  time,  made  it  the  natural  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  ‘  those  who  had  all  things  in  common  ’  (Acts  ii. 
44) — the  exulting  joy  {ar/aXhlavii),  the  unoffending  and  un¬ 
offended  simplicity  {a<f>ehor>)s),  which  would  then  have  made 
disputes  at  such  a  moment  impossible — had  now  begun  to  wax 
cold.  The  sacred  meal,  which  seemed  the  most  fitting  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  where  all  things,  ‘  whether  they 
ate  or  drank,’  could  be  done  ‘  to  the  glory  of  God,’  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  worldly  disputes  of  precedence 
or  even  of  revelry.  That  these  were  the  kind  of  disputes  which 
the  Apostle  here  attacks  seems  clear,  both  from  the  context  of 
the  passage,  ‘  If  any  man  seems  to  be  contentious,’  ‘  I  hear 
that  there  are  divisions,’  ‘parties’  (xi.  16,  18,  19),  ‘among 
you,’  and  also  from  the  specific  allusions  to  such  discords  in 

xi.  21,  22,  33.  But  in  what  way  they  originated  is  difficult  to 
perceive  clearly.  The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be, 
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tlmt,  ns  in  n  Greek  dining-club 1  (Spavos),  it  was  often  the 
practice  for  the  richer  members  of  the  club  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  pooro#;  so  here  the  banquet,  which  was  chiefly  provided 
by  the  rich,  was  designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  equally  and  at 
the  same  time  ns  an  expression  of  Christian  unity.  But  this 
was  not  observed;  the  same  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  against  which  St.  James  (ii.  1 — 4)  protests  to  his 
Jewish  hearers,  broke  out  on  these  occasions  in  the  Gentile 
Church  at  Corinth  ;  the  richer  members,  following,  probably, 
the  example  of  the  common  Grecian  clubs,  seized  upon  the 
portion  of  the  food  which  they  had  brought,  before  the  poorer 
members  could  get  hold  of  it  (see  xi.  21),  alleging,  in  then- 
defence,  that  they  were  hungry  (xi.  34),  and  could  not  wait ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  scene  of  general  disorder  (xi.  21), 
and  a  complete  disruption  of  the  unity  which  the  feast  was 
intended  to  promote.  The  practice  of  the  Grecian  clubs  was 
for  each  guest  to  eat  that  which  he  brought  with  him  in  his 
oivn  basket  (Athen.  viii.  17,  p.  365).  And  the  rule  recom¬ 
mended  by  Socrates  in  order  to  prevent  disorder  (Xen.  Mem. 
iii.  14,  1)  was,  as  here  by  St.  Paul,  that  they  should  not  begin 
to  eat  till  the  contents  of  each  basket  were  placed  in  public  on 
the  table. 

It  was  to  put  down  this  practice  that  St.  Paul  here  brings 
forward  more  strongly  than  had  been  before  customary,  the 
religious,  as  distinguished  from  the  social,  character  of  the  sup¬ 
per  ;  and  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  solemnity  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  institution,  impresses  upon  them  the  danger  they  incurred 
by  such  desecration  of  it.  Not  merely  had  the  order  of  the 
assembly  been  disturbed,  but  the  original  institution,  so  empha¬ 
tically  alluded  to  in  x.  16 — 22,  of  partaking  in  one  and  the 
same  loaf,  one  and  the  same  cup,  was  rendered  impossible. 
The  practice  mentioned  by  Irenams  (Fragm.  Venice  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  10),  of  offering  part  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  oblations,  was 
probably  a  vestige  of  the  original  Christian  practice  of  placing 
all  the  food  that  was  brought  on  the  common  public  table,  and 
then  partaking  of  it — a  practice  here  urged  by  the  Apostle,  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  custom  of  the  Corinthians.2 


Ath 
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Disputes  in  tiie  Public  Assemblies,  and  especially  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

16El  Se  rtf  So K£i  <fn\oveiKOS  eTvai,  7)pels  Toiavrijv  crvv- 
yOeiav  ovk  e^opev,  ovSe  ai  skkXijo-icu  tov  deov.  17  tovto  Se 
TrapayyeWo)?  ovk  eiraivmv  on  ovk  els  to  Kpelcraov  aXA*  els 
to  rjcrcrov  (rvvepxeaOe.  1&npwTOv  pev  yap  crvvepxopevcov 
vpcov  evb  eKK\j]crLa  aKov o>  cr^icr/xara  ev  vplv  vndpxeLV,  Kal 
pepog  Ti  7 rurrevot.  19  Set  yap  Kal  alpetre is  ev  vplv  elv at,  iva 

■  TraparyysWwv  ovk  hraivut  .  .  .  Kpurrov  .  .  .  fyrTov.  b  iv  rp. 

16  r  Now  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such 

17  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God.  Now  "'this  I  declare, 
not  praising  you'  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better 

is  but  for  the  worse.  For  first  of  all  when  ye  come  together 
in  the  church  I  hear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you ;  and 

id  I  partly  believe  it.  For  there  must  be  rsects  among  you, 

1C,  17.  These  verses  may  be  put  in  juxtaposition,  for  the  sake 
referred  either  to  the  preceding  of  the  play  on  the  sound.  Comp, 
or  to  the  following  context.  The  the-repetition  of  irapa  in  verse  23. 
latter  seems  preferable,  as  the  18.  It  would  seem  from  the 
word  (piXovunos  points  rather  to  words  irptirov  fiiv,  as  well  as  from 
party  strife,  such  as  that  in  verse  the  stress  laid  upon  the  divisions 
18  and  in  i.  12  ;  and  with  this  in  verses  1G — 19,  that  he  had 
agrees  the  reading  of  tovto  Ce  intended  to  speak  at  length  of 
7rapayye'\\(ij  ovk  itr atvfiv,  A.B.C1.  them  here,  but  had  been  inter- 
F.  G.  instead  of  xapayytWwr  ovk  rupted  by  his  wish  to  proceed  at 
incurs,  C3.  D3.  E.  J.  K.  or  irapay-  once  to  the  question  of  the  Lord’s 
yf'Mcs,  ovk  enaii'S,  D1. — ‘This  Supper,  and  either  did  not  resume 
precept  against  discord  I  give,  it  at  all,  leaving  it  amongst  the 
not  praising  you  in  this  re-  subjects  reserved  for  future  discus- 
spect.’  sion  in  verse  34,  or  else  resumed 

ovk  inairSy  refers  apparently  it  in  a  different  form  in  xii.  1. 
to  the  words  in  verse  2, — ‘  I  praise  fiepos  ti,  i.  e.  (not  merely  ‘in 

you  generally,  but  not  for  this.’  part,’  but)  ‘in  great  part.’  See 
evvip\coQc  refers  to  their  meet-  Thucyd.  i.  23,  vii.  30. 
ings  generally.  er  IkkXi )oi<f,  ‘  in  public  assem- 

Kpc'uroov  and  yooor  (both  pro-  blies;’  the  article  omitted  as  in 
bably  pronounced  at  this  time,  as  English  ‘  when  you  meet  in  as- 
in  llomaic,  with  the  same  sound  sembly,’  i.  e.  ‘  assembly-wise.’ 
of  the  Italian  i)  are  apparently  19.  alpiocic.  The  context  show's 
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f  *  Kai]  ol  Soxifioi  favepolyeveovrai  Iv  vp.lv.  ™<TvvepXopevo)v 
ovv  vpwv  ini  to  avro  ovk  ear  tv  Kvpia.no  v  Selnvov ^  <j>aye  lv  • 
21  eVaaros  yap  to  iSiov  Selnvov  npoXapfidvei  evrm  (fiayelv, 
nal  os  pev  neiv$,  os  Se  peOvei.  22 /xi}  yap  oixias  ovk  e^ere 

•  Om.  #ta«. 

that  they  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among 

20  you.  When  ye  come  together  therefore  into  one  place,  this 

21  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord’s  supper ;  for  in  eating  every  one 
taketh  before  other  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hungry,  and 

22  another  is  drunken.  What !  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and 


■Heresies’  fbat  “  merely  an 
aggravated  form  of 
a\iafiara.  *  I  believe  that  there 
are  divisions  amongst  you ;  for 
there  must  even  (i-ai)  be  sects, 
in  order  to  test  those  who  are 
really  good,  and  who  rise  above 
them.’  The  word  ‘party’  or 
‘  sect  ’  expresses  both  the  more 
neutral  sense  in  which  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  employed  (Acts  v.  17,  xv. 
5,  xxiv.  5,  14,  xxviii.  22),  and 
the  darker  sense  in  which  it  oc¬ 
curs  here,  and  in  Gal.  v.  20 ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial,  cum  Tryph.  35)  attributes 
the  words  ioovrai  a\i<rpara  xal 
aipitrtts  to  Christ. 

yap  expresses  the  reason  (not 
for  the  Apostle’s  belief,  but)  for 
the  fact.  1  There  are  divisions, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  God’B  provi¬ 
dence  that  there  must  be,’  Com¬ 
pare  Matt,  xviii.  7 ,  ‘  offences  must 
needs  come.’ 

20.  tiri  to  abrd=Sfta,  1  at  the 
same  place  and  time.’  Comp 
Acts  i.  15,  ii.  44,  iii.  1.  r 

ovk  iotiv,  k.  t.  A.  ‘In  your 
meetings  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  eating  the  Lord's  Supper; 
for  it  is  rather  the  case  that 
each  takes  his  own  supper  before 
another,  as  he  eats  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  whilst  one  has 
not  been  able  to  partake  of  the 
bread  at  all,  another  has  even 


drunk  to  intoxication  the  wine 
reserved  for  the  end  of  the 

KvpiaKo v  SeTirvov.  Though  the 
epithet  is  here  used  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  "LSiov,  yet  the  adjec¬ 
tival  form,  as  in  KvpiaKt)  ypipa 
(Kev.  i.  10),  indicates  that  it  was 
already  the  fixed  name  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

21.  iv  rip  tyaytiv  is  ‘  in  the 
meal.’  For  its  position  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  comp.  viii. 
11,  ix.  10,  xv.  19. 

The  phrase  ‘  takes  before  ano¬ 
ther,’  implies  that  each  man 
helped  himself ;  that  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  what 
in  later  times  is  called  ‘  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  supper.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  expression  1  the  bread 
which  we  break,’  in  x.  16.  Ter- 
tullian,  De  Coron.  Mil.  3,  speaks 
of  this  as  the  original  practice,  and 
notices  the  change  in  his  own  time. 

oe  fiiv ,  ‘  the  poor  man,’  fie  Si 
‘  the  rich  man.’ 

fiedve i.  The  use  of  this  word 
in  John  ii.  10,  shows  that  it  need 
not  be  always  taken  of  intoxi¬ 
cation;  but  this  is  its  natural 
meaning  in  most  passages.  See 
Matt.  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  ii.  15  ;  1 
Thess.  v.  7. 

22,  23.  fir)  yap  olxlae  ovk  ixCTe  i 
‘  Why  surely  ye  are  not  without 
houses  !  ’ 
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eis  to  £<t0C eiv  Kal  mveiv;  rj  rrjs  £kk\7]<t[cl<;  tov  0eov  Kara- 
rfapovelre,  Kal  Karai<p(vvere  rows  p.f)  £)(ovtol<;  ;  Ti^einw  vp.lv; 
henatvoi  vpa$  iv  tovtw ;  ovk  iiraivSt.  23  iyeb  yap  napeka- 
fiov  an 6  tov  Kvpiov  o  Kal  napeSoiKa  vp.lv,  on  6  KvpLoq  Irjo-ovs 

■  T l  vfxiv  ru>  ;  b  tnaiueao)  u/xas  ;  'tv  tout^  ovk  iiraivu. 

to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God,  and  shame  them 
that  have  not  ?  What  ram  I  to'  say  to  you  ?  Ado  I  praise  you 
23  in  this  ?  I  praise  you  not.  For  I  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  rcommanded  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 


TTj C  tKK\T)Ota£  TOV  BcOV,  ‘  the 

whole  assembly,  which  you  thus 
divide  and  distract,  and  yet  in 
which  God  dwells.’  Comp.  x.  32, 
where  the  phrase  is  also  used 
with  regard  to  the  public  assem¬ 
blage  for  the  Eucharist. 

KaTaioxvvtTE,  i.  e.  ‘  by  making 
their  poverty  apparent.’ 

to  lie  po  E'xoi'rar,  1  the  poor.’ 
Compare  Luke  iii.  II. 

7-t  ei7rw  ;  1  what  am  I  to  say  ?  ’ 
alluding,  as  in  verse  17,  to  verse 
2.  ‘  However  much  you  think 
yourselves  deserving  of  praise 
lor  having  kept  my  commands 
( [irapaSooEig ),  you  have  not  done 
so  ;  for  my  communication  from 
the  Lord,  which  I  commanded 
(*■  apeSuiicu)  to  you,  was  quite 
otherwise.’ 

eyii,  in  contradistinction  to 
their  practice  — ‘7,  whatever  you 
may  have  done  or  thought.’ 

irapi\a€ov  airo  tov  Kvpiov.  The 
word  irapa,  rather  than  airo, 
would  have  been  most  natural ; 
but  airo  may  have  been  .  chosen 
here  to  avoid  the  triple  repeti¬ 
tion  of  irapa.  The  use  of  the 
words  irapi\atov  and  it apeSivka, 
as  in  xv.  3,  is  against  his  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  fact  from  imme¬ 
diate  revelation.  But  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  phrase  1  from  the 
Lord  ’  may  perhaps  mean  that 
lie  had  had  confirmed  to  him  by 


revelation,  what  he  already  knew 

23 — 27.  The  ensuing  verses 
form  probably  the  earliest  record 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  and  they  contain  also  ihe 
earliest  recorded  speech  of  our 
Lord.  Twenty  years,  words  of 
indeed,  had  elapsed  the  insti- 
since  their  utterance;  tutionofthe 
but  there  can  be  no  Eucharist- 
doubt  that  the  Apostle  regarded 
them  as  perfectly  authentic.  To 
explain  them  at  any  length,  or 
to  adjust  their  relation  to  the  other 
three  versions  in  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  would 
be  to  encroach  on  questions  be¬ 
longing  only  to  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative  ;  yet  those  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  those  questions  will 
abserve :  (1)  That  their  almost 
exact  coincidence  with  the  ac¬ 
count  in  St.  Luke  is  important, 
as  confirming  the  tradition  of 
the  author  of  that  Gospel  being 
the  same  as  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul.  (2)  That  in  this,  the  most 
ancient  record  of  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  speeches  of 
our  Lord,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
elements  of  the  discourses  in  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  viz.  vi.  35 — 58, 
xv.  1—6.  (3)  That  even  in  the 
four  extant  versions  of  this  short 
passage,  there  are  yet  verbal  vari¬ 
ations  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
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eV  rj)  wktl  jj  'irapeSCSero  eXafJev  aprov  2*Kal  ev^apco-rricras 
eKkacrev  tcai  elnev b  Tovto  pov  icrrlv  to  aiopa  ro  virep  vpmv^ 
tovto  no  Hire  eU  tt)v  iprjv  dvdpvrjcr  iv.  2b  eucravrcoi  k  cu  to 

*  waptSlSoTo.  “  Add  AdStre,  <pi 7««.  *  Add  Kldptyoy. 

,  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks  He  brake  and  said  °*  *  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  aK  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.’ 


show  that  it  was  the  substance, 
rather  than  the  exact  words, 
which  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  aimed  at  producing.  (4) 
That  there  is  all  the  appearance 
of  a  familiar  and  fixed  formula, 
especially  in  the  opening  words. 
(5)  That  it  implies  on  the  part 
of  his  hearers  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Betrayal 
and  Passion,  as,  indeed,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  himself  implies  in  the  phrase 
b  eul  naplfuka,  and  also  in  the 
previous  allusions  to  the  words  of 
the  institution,  in  x.  16. 

The  word  napiblStro  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  betrayal  ’  is  curious, 
as  following  on  napiSutm,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  communicated  ;  ’  but 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  for  the  Be¬ 
trayal  leaves  no  doubt  that  such 
is  its  sense  here.  Comp,  a  like 
variation  of  meaning  in  2  Cor. 
li.  7,  8,  napakaXitrai,  napanaXw, 
Rom.  xii.  13,  14,  .  .  . 

eiiicovrae.  Possibly  the  play  on 
the  three  compounds  of  ira pa  is  in¬ 
tentional.  The  imperfect  tense  of 
7T apahhro  expresses  ‘the  plot 
was  preparing,’— ‘  was  to  be.’ 

itpror,  ‘  a  loaf  or  cake  of 
bread.’  See  x.  17. 


24. 
B.  C>. 


ffipa  to  if  nip  it  u  Sty  (A. 

iXwunw  (Ca.  D».  E.  F 


G.  J.  K.),  Spvnrofitvov  (1).).  Both 
from  authority,  and  from  its 
abrupt  simplicity,  to  Incp  i,pSty 
is  the  probable  reading, — ‘this 
is  my  body  which  is  for  you.’ 
If  so,  kXutftei  ov  was  omitted  be¬ 


cause  of  the  Apostle’s  strong 
6ense  of  the  ideal  or  spiritual 
nature  of  die  Lord’s  body,  as  so 
fully  expressed  in  x.  16,  17.  The 
omission  may  also  have  arisen 
from  a  fear  lest  it  should  contra¬ 
dict  John  xiv.  36,  ‘A  bone  of 
him  shall  not  be  broken ;  ”  for 
which  same  reason,  SpvnTOfitvov 
(‘  bruised  ’)  was  probably  sub¬ 
stituted  in  D.  If  nXwfttvoy  be 
genuine,  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  die  breaking  of  the  bread,  aDd 
hence  the  present  tense  (comp. 
ov  xXoiftcy,  x.  16).  The  word 
kXiJ/i ti'os  is,  however,  applied  in 
Josephus  B.  J.  ii.  12,  to  die 
breaking  and  distorting  of  the 
body  by  torture. 

tovto  noicirt,  ‘  this  do,’ — ap¬ 
plied  both  to  the  bread  and  the 
cup — must  refer  to  the  ‘  thanks¬ 
giving’  just  described  (evy^api- 
ortiaac)  :  ‘  Give  thanks  to  God  in 
remembrance  of  Me,  in  all  your 

The  phrase,  ‘  the  cup  when 


He  had  supped,’  here, 
and  in  Luke  xxii  20, 
is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  general  de- 


‘The  cup 

after 

supper.’ 


scription  of  the  Gospel  narrative 


would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  as  well  as 
the  blessing  of  the  cup  succeeded 
the  supper,  whereas  the  emphatic 
insertion  of  these  words  between 


the  two  implies  that  the  bread 
was  blessed  at  the  commence¬ 


ment,  and  the  cup  at  the  end,  of 
the  supper.  That  the  cup  closed 
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■noTqpiov  peril  to  SetTrvrjcreu,  Xeyaiv  Tovto  to  noTrjpLov  rj 
Kaivrj  BiaOrjicr]  icrrlv  iv  Tm  ipm  aipart 1  tovto  Trotetre,  ocrd- 
kls  niav  irivyjTe,  eis  tt)p  ip.r/v  avdp.vr)<riv.  266tra/a?  yap  “eac 
icrdiyjTe  top  dprov  tovtov  teal  to  iroTijpt.ovb  iriinjTe,  top  Oava- 

‘  iv.  1  Add  tovto. 


25  After  the  same  manner  also  the  cup  when  He  had  supped, 
saying  ‘  this  cup  is  the  new  “covenant,  in  my  blood :  this  do 

26  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.’  For  as 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  Hhe  cup,  ye  “proclaim  the 


the  meal  agrees  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  cup  after  the  Paschal 
feast,  like  a  ‘  grace  ’  at  the  end ; 
as  the  blessing  of  the  bread  had 
been  like  a  ‘  grace  ’  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  (see  Mishna,  Pesachim, 
cap.  x.  7). 

iv  tv,  ifxo,  aipan,  ‘in  My 
t  j  blood.’  This  form,  pe- 

blood/"  culiar  to  this  passage 

and  Luke  xxii.  20, 
seems  to  mean  :  ‘This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  signed  or 
written  in  my  blood,’  with  a 
double  allusion  to  the  libations 
which  accompanied  every  an 
cient  treaty  (whence  the  word 
inrovSal,  1  libations,’  came  to 
mean  ‘  treaty  ’  or  ‘  truce  ’)  ; 
and  also  to  the  blood  either  of 
sacrifices,  or,  as  in  Arabian  cus¬ 
toms  (Herod,  iii.  8),  of  the  par¬ 
ties  contracting  the  treaty.  Com¬ 
pare  Heb.  ix.  15—20. 

‘The  new  covenant,’  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Mosaic.  See  Ex. 
xxiv.  8  :  ‘  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you.’  For  this 
use  of  iv  ry  a'ipart,  compare 
‘  Whom  God  “  set  forth  ”  (jrpos- 
Oero)  a  propitiation,  through 
fiiith,  in  his  blood  ’  (iv  not  tiV), 
Korn.  iii.  25. 

20.  vaa^tr  yap  lav  iaditfre,  k.t.\. 
This  verse  contains,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  words  of  our 


Lord,  but  of  St.  Paul.  But 
the  two  are  allowed  to  run 
into  each  other,  so  that  it  cannot 
exactly  be  defined  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Com¬ 
pare  parallel  instances  in  John 
iii.  16—21,  and  31—36.  These 
words  are  emphatically  <  ^ 
introduced,  in  order  to  as 
indicate  the  continuance 
and  identity  of  the  original  meal 
through  its  subsequent  celebra¬ 
tions  :  ‘  not  only  on  that  one 

occasion,  but  on  all  future  occa¬ 
sions.’  There  may  also  be  the 
further  object  of  showing  that  in 
the  original  institution,  the  in¬ 
tention  was  that  they  should 
commemorate  the  Lord’s  death, 
not  only  on  stated  occasions,  but 
at  all  their  meals,  ‘  whenever 
they  ate  bread  and  drank  wine.’ 

Two  characteristics  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist  are  here  given : 

(1) KarayyiXXere.  ‘You 
preach,  or  ‘announce,  Lord>s 
according  to  the  con-  death,’ 
stant  usage  of  the  word 

(ii.  1,  ix.  14,  Acts  passim). 
‘The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  living 
sermon ;  an  acted  discourse.’ 

(2)  It  was  intended  to  supply, 

by  a  visible  memorial,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord,  1  un-  ,  .. 

til  He  come,’  the  sense  > 

being  brought  out  more 
strongly  by  the  near  expectation 
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top  tov  Kvpiov  Ka.Ta.yye  Were,  avpi?  ov  “  27  wore  os 

4p  eaOL-n  top  ipTovbfj  m'pfl  to  itoTytov  tov  Kvpiovava&us, 
ivoyos  carat  to 0  ereoparos  Kal  ctov  ai/xaros  tow  kvjhov, 
28  hoKLpatfiToi  Se  avffpaiiros  eavrou,  Kal  ovrtoi  ck  tov  apTOV 

.  Aad  4k.  *  Add  toktok.  «  Om.  rou. 

27  Lord’s  death  till  He  come.  Wherefore  whosoever  reats  rthe 
bread  ror  drinks  rthc  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  rwill  be 

28  guilty  of  the  body  and  xthc  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man 
'prove  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  'the  bread  and  drink  of 


of  His  return.  Comp.  Matt, 
xxvi.  29. 

Both  points  are  well  expressed 
by  Bengel :  ‘  Htec  memoria  est 
intima  et  vividissima,  ut  est 
liberorum  erga  parentes,  sponsse 
vel  conjugis  erga  maritum,  fra- 
tris  erga  fratrem,  cum  fide,  amore, 
desiderio,  spe,  gaudio,  obsequio 
conjuncta,  summam  statfis  Chris- 
tiani  complexa.  Ilaec  ratio  viget 
a  clausula  ultimi  cum  discipulis 
convivii  usque  ad  adventum. 
Hoc  mysterium  duo  tenipora  ex¬ 
trema  conjungit.' 

27.  This  is  the  conclusion : 

1  Therefore  he  who  partakes  of 
this  feast  unworthily,  is  guilty 
of  a  sin  against  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.’  As  in  x.  16, 
he  had  referred  to  the  original 
words  of  Christ  to  show  of  what 
they  partook;  so  here  he  refers 
to  the  same  words,  to  show  against 
,  Un-  what  they  sinned.  As 
worthily.’  in  vi-  18>  19>  he  had 
shown  that  sensuality 
was  a  sin  against  the  temple  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  viii.  12,  that 
indifference  to  another’s  welfare 
was  a  sin  against  Christ,  so  here 
he  shows  that  to  partake  of  the 
Christian  meal  in  a  manner  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  meaning,  was  to 
offend  against  the  majesty  of 
what  Christ  had  Himself  called 
His  body  and  His  blood. 


E.  F.  G.  J.  K.,  Vulgate,  Italic 
and  Syriac  versions), 
is  the  true  reading,  ’Or  drink.’ 
1  Whoever  partakes  of 
either  part  of  the  feast  unwor¬ 
thily,’  implying,  like  the  words 
‘  after  supper,’  in  verse  25,  that, 
in  his  conception  of  the  supper, 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  not, 
as  now,  inseparably  united ;  but 
that  the  cup  succeeded  the  bread 
after  a  long  interval ;  and  that 
therefore  a  profanation  which 
might  apply  to  one,  would  not 
of  necessity  apply  to  the  other. 
Probably  from  the  wish  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  text  to  the  change  of 
custom,  or  from  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  practice  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  bread  without  the 
cup,  the  English  translators  have 
unwarrantably  rendered  I),  ‘  and.’ 
xai  for  j|  occurs  only  in  A.  and 
in  3  cursive  MSS. 

ei'oxoj  is  usually  followed  by 
a  dative ;  but  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  more  frequently,  as  here, 
by  a  genitive.  It  is  used  of  the 
punishment  incurred  by  guilt  (as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  66;  Mark  xiv. 
64 ;  Heb.  ii.  15),  of  the  law  in¬ 
fringed  by  guilt  (James  ii.  10), 
and  of  the  tribunal  which  awards 
the  punishment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22). 
The  present  case  presents  a 
mixture  of  the  two  last  uses. 

28,  29.  Hvdpunroc,  see  on  iv.  2. 
In  this  and  the  following  verses, 
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iaOiero)  /cat  Ik  tow  irorr/piov  mverm •  29  6  yap  icr6La>v  koL 

ttivoiv  3  Kpljia.  eavru  i<T$iu  Kalmvei,  firj  hiaKpivav  to  cra>pa.b 
■  Add  b  Add  rov  Kvpiou. 

29  rthe  cup :  for  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  oA  eateth  and 
drinketh  'judgment  to  himself,  'if  he  do  not  ‘discern'  the  oA  body. 

*  Or  judge. 


the  phrases,  SorqiafcVw  tavroy, 
haicpivtoy  to  triifia,  hitKptvoptv  iav- 
•  Discern-  roue,  appear  to  express 
ing  the  the  same  act ;  whilst 
body.’  the  consequences  of  the 
omission  of  this  act  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Kp\pa  coBUt,  and  «p i- 
yopcBa.  liaKpivu  is  used  in  this 
passage  for  the  sake  of  the  play 
upon  Kpivw,  ‘  to  judge  ’  (see  verses 
17  and  23);  but  in  itself  it 
never  means  ‘  to  judge  ’  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  condemning,’  but,  as 
here,  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘  dis¬ 
tinguishing  ’  or  ‘  discerning.’ 
(Comp.  xiv.  29,  where  it  is  used 
of  the  distinguishing  of  true 
from  false  prophets.)  The  sense, 
therefore,  will  be  :  ‘  Let  every 

one  examine  the  state  of  his 
heart  and  mind,  i.  c.,  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  likely  to  bo  guilty  of 
the  profanation  here  condemned  ; 
for,  if  he  does  not  so  examine 
himself,  if  he  does  not  discern 
that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in 
himself,  and  in  the  Christian  so¬ 
ciety,  if  he  does  not  discern  in 
the  united  loaf  the  likeness  of 
the  united  Christian  society, 
then  heavy  judgments  will  fol¬ 
low.’  This  is  harsh ;  but  not 
more  so  than  other  explanations, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  uniform  sense  to  ZiaKpivw 
throughout,  and  of  agreeing  with 
the  Apostle's  final  conclusion  in 
verse  34.  ‘  The  body  of  Christ,’ 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  language  (see  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  x.  16),  is  not  the  literal 
frame  of  the  Lord,  hut  the  body 


which  He  has  left  behind  Him  on 
earth,  in  the  human  race — the 
Christian  society,  or  its  members 
severally.  This  general  truth 
is  here,  as  in  x.  17,  and  in  the 
passages  there  quoted  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  Liturgy,  stated 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  as  if 
St.  Paul  saw  in  our  Lord’s  words, 

‘  This  is  my  body,’  a  declaration 
that  the  bread  or  loaf  which  He 
broke  was  tire  symbol  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  Body,  composed  of  the 
many  grains  of  Christian  souls, 
combined  in  one  unbroken  mass. 
If  this  truth  were  recognised, 
then  the  Lord’s  Supper  would 
be  properly  celebrated;  but,  if 
Christians  regarded  themselves 
as  having  no  connexion  with 
their  brethren,  the  Supper  would 
be  profaned,  and  turned  into  a 
common  meal.  This  meaning  is 
strengthened  by  the  true  reading 
of  A.  B.  C1.  omitting  tou  k-vpiov, 
which  is  found  in  C3.  D.  E.  F. 
G.  J.  K.  Had  the  Apostle  meant 
to  say  that  ‘  the  body  ’  spoken 
of  was  in  any  peculiar  sense  the 
personal  body  of  Christ,  he  would 
not  have  left  it  thus  ambiguous, 
but  would  have  added  the  words 
of  ‘the  Lord  Jesus,’  or  expres¬ 
sions  to  that  effect.  As  the  text 
stands,  though  he  doubtless  refers 
back  to  ‘the  body  of  the  Lord,’ 
in  verse  27,  the  phrase  is  so  ge¬ 
nerally  expressed  as  to  leave  to  his 
readers  the  application  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  the  whole  society. 
This  is  also  the  probable  reason 
for  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
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:10Sia  tovto  ev  vpiv  i roXXot  acrOevel s  xai  appatcrroL,  /cat 
KoipQiVTQ.1  iKavoi.  31  «t  *Se  eavTOVs  Steiepivopev,  ovk  av  eicpt,- 
vopeda-  31  Kpivopevoi  Se  vrro  Kvpiov  natSevopeOa,  Iva  prj 
crvv  toj  Kocrpco  KaTaKpiOoipev.  33  ware,  aSeX^ot  pov, 
<j"vvepxppe.voi  ets  to  <f>ayew  aXXijXot/s  ekSc^cctOc,  3*ei  '’xts 
TTtLva,  ev  olkoi  eerOurw,  iva  prj  ek  Kpipa  avvepxr)<r9e.  ra 
Se  XotT ra  ws  ap  ekOca  Siara^opai. 

■  “  «  *«'  Tit. 

3o  For  this  cause  many  ‘among  you  are  weak  and  sickly',  and 

3irsome  sleep.  \But  if  we  would  rdiscema  ourselves,  we  should 

32  not  be  'judged :  but  when  we  are  judged  we  are  chastened 
by  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  rjudged  to  condemnation' 

33  with  the  world.  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  come  to- 

34  gether  to  eat  tarry  one  for  another.  oX  If  any  rone  hunger, 
let  him  cat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  together  unto  "judgment. 
And  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  'whenever  I  come. 

•  Or  judge. 


the  ‘  cup  ’  and  1  the  blood.’  And 
thus  the  translation  of  the  Aithi- 
cpic  Version,  ‘if  his  soul  be  not 
pure,’  though  not  an  exact  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  words  pi)  SiaKpivwv 
Tit  autfia,  truly  represents  their 

di  nfi'wc,  ‘  unworthily,’  though 
expressing  the  sense  more  clearly, 
is  superfluous,  and  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  C3.  D.  E  F  G 
J.  K. 

30.  In  the  sicknesses  and 
deaths  which  prevailed  at  Co¬ 
rinth  the  Apostle  calls  upon  the 
Corinthians  to  witness  the  judg¬ 
ments  on  their  profanation  of 
the  Supper.  It  may  be  that 
these  sicknesses  were  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  excesses 
which  seem  implied  in  verses  22 
and  34  ;  but  in  any  case,  there 
must  have  been  some  connexion 
not  evident  to  us,  which  would 
lead  the  Corinthians  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  truth  of  his  remark. 

SppwoToi,  a  stronger  word  than 
aVflt  it  if. 

31.  ‘If  we  were  in  the  habit 


of  discerning  our  own  condition 
rightly,  we  should  not  be  incur¬ 
ring  these  judgments  from  God.’ 
This  is  the  force  of  the  imperfect 
tenses.  Comp.  Gal.  i.  10 ;  Heb. 
viii.  4;  Luke  vii.  39;  xvii.  9. 
For  the  general  meaning  see  note 
on  verses  28,  29. 

The  position  of  ‘  ourselves  ’ 
(lavrove)  makes  it  emphatic. 

It  is  impossible  in  English  to 
preserve  the  play  on  the  words 
Sunplvoper,  itcpii'optOa,  and  tcara- 

32.  Kplvui  is  here  represented 
as  a  middle  stage  between  2m- 
Kplvto  and  Karaicpivtit.  For  the 
contrast  of  Kpivoi  and  Karanpivu, 
compare  xpwptvot  and  rara\pu- 
pei'ot,  vii.  31 ;  e\oync  and  i ;are- 
Xovtc c,  2  Cor.  vi.  10.  For  the 
general  idea,  compare  v.  5  ;  1 
Tim.  i.  20  :  vapilutya  rip  t ruraiy, 

ii'a  iraiStuSiiai  prj  fi\aa<pijp£~ty. 

33.  Ui e'xeofle,  ‘  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  poorer  brethren,’ 
ns  in  xvi.  11.  Compare  verse 
21.  This  is  the  practical  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  subject. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XI.  16 — 34. 

I  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  condemn  the  party  spirit 
and  divisions  which  prevail  in  your  public  assemblies  ;  which 
must  indeed  be  expected,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  good 
should  be  thereby  tested;  but  of  this  hereafter.  One  of  the 
most  fatal  instances  of  these  divisions  is  that  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  which  takes  place  at  the  meal  where  you  celebrate 
the  Last  Supper  of  the  Lord.  You  remember  the  account 
of  its  original  institution  as  I  communicated  it  to  you  from 
Christ  Himself;  you  remember  how  He  called  the  bread  His 
body,  and  the  cup  the  covenant  sealed  by  His  blood ;  and  how 
He  spoke  of  it  as  continuing  for  a  memorial  of  His  death 
until  His  return.  Every  unworthy  celebration  of  this  meal, 
therefore,  is  a  sin  against  His  body  and  blood.  His  body  is 
the  whole  Christian  Society  ;  it  is  in  yourselves,  if  you  will 
but  look  for  it  there.  To  partake  of  the  supper  without 
this  consciousness  of  solemn  communion  with  Him  and  with 
each  other,  is  to  provoke  those  judgments  of  sickness  and 
death  which  have  in  fact  been  so  frequent  amongst  you.  To 
judge  ourselves  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  tohose  institution  we  else  profane  ;  as  His  judgment  by 
these  outward  misfortunes  is  the  only  way  to  save  us  from 
that  heavier  judgment  which  awaits  the  unbelieving  world. 
Therefore,  to  sum  up  the  matter  practically,  remember  that  in 
these  feasts  you  must  wait  for  each  other  ;  and  those  toko  come 
merely  for  the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking,  had  better  take 
their  meals  privately  at  home. 


The  Apostle’s  View  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  though  with  some  exaggeration,  that 
for  many  centuries  the  history  of  the  Eucharist  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  certainly 
this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  in  that  history  a 
point  of  remarkable  significance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  shows 
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us  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion  as  it  was 
C.  l.l.ra-  celebrated  by  those  in  whose  minds  the  earthly  and 
lion  of  the  the  heavenly,  the  social  and  the  religious  aspect  of  life 
a.'nTMhi  were  not  yet  divided  asunder.  We  see  the  banquet  " 
meat  '  spread  in  the  late  evening,  after  the  sun  had  set  behind 
the  western  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Achaia ;  we  see  the  many 
torches  1  blazing,  as  at  Troas,  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  the 
<  Upper  room,’  where,  as  was  their  want,  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  assembled ;  we  see  the  couches  laid  and  the  walls  hung,* 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  as  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal ; 
we  see  the  sacred  loaves,*  each  representing,  in  its  compact 
unity,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  society ;  we  hear  the  blessing 
or  thanksgiving  on  the  cup,4  responded  to  by  the  thunder  of  the 
joint  ‘  Amen ;  ’  we  witness  the  complete  realisation  in  outward 
form,  of  the  Apostle’s  words,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  sight 
of  the  meal  and  the  sacrament  blended  thus  together,  ‘  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.’ 5  ‘  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
by  Him.’ 6  Perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  now  existing  to  this 
union  of  social  intercourse  with  religious  worship,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  services  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  Eucharist  is 
there  indeed  even  more  divested  of  its  character  of  a  supper,  than 
in  the  Western  Churches.  But  there  is  an  air  of  primitive 
freedom,  and  of  innocent  enjoyment,  blended  with  the  prayers 
of  the  general  service,  which,  bearing  as  it  does  the  marks  of 
long  antiquity,  conveys  a  livelier  image  of  the  early  Christian 
assemblies  than  anything  which  can  be  seen  in  Europe.7 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  there  is  another  side,  which 
Disorders  7mParta  to  this  passage  its  peculiar  interest.  Already 
attendant  the  difficulties  of  bringing  an  ideal  and  an  actual  life 
mode’of  together  make  themselves  felt.  As  the  falsehoods  of 
celebra-  Ananias  and  Sapphira  profaned  the  community  of 
th°" Aims'-  Pr0Pert7  at  Jerusalem,  so  the  excesses  and  disorders 
tie’s  re-  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  profaned  the  primitive 
medy.  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  time  was  come, 
when  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  had  to  be  disentangled  one 


1  ucavni,  Acts  XX,  8. 

1  drayuev  lorpupivor,  Matt.  xiv. 
15. 

3  1  Cor.  x.  17,  xi.  29. 

*  xiv.  16. 

5  x.  SI. 


’  Col.  iii.  17. 

7  Such  at  least  was  the  impression 
I  derived  from  the  one  occasion  on 
which  I  witnessed  the  worship  of 
the  Copts  in  their  cathedral  at 
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from  the  other ;  the  *  simplicity  ’  and  e  gladness  ’  of  the  first 
Apostolical  communion  was  gradually  to  retire  before  the 
Apostolical  rebuke.  The  question  arose  whether  the  majesty, 
the  tenderness,  the  awe  of  the  feast  should  be  lost  in  a  senseless 
orgy ;  and  it  is  (humanly  speaking)  by  means  of  this  verdict  of 
the  Apostle  against  the  Corinthian  Church,  that  the  form  of 
the  primitive  practice  was  altered,  in  order  to  save  the  spirit 
of  the  original  institution.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to 
remember  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  was  then  exposed,  because  a  great  part  of  its 
subsequent  history  would  seem  to  be  a  reaction,  in  part  just,  in 
part  exaggerated,  against  the  corruption  which  then  threatened 
it ;  a  reaction  encouraged  by  the  extreme  severity  with  which 
that  corruption  is  denounced  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  was 
itself  called  forth  by  the  greatness  of  the  crisis.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  century, c  The  Lord’s  Supper  ’  had  Gradual 
ceased  to  be  a  ‘  supper,’ 1  and  was  celebrated  by  day,  change  m 

i.i-  i  •  7/  V.  , ,  , •  i  J  the  mode 

although  in  some  Egyptian  cities  the  practice  ot  par-  0f  celebra- 
taking  of  it  on  the  evenings  of  Saturday  still  con-  tion- 
tinued  in  the  fourth  century.2  Instead  of  the  practice,  according 
to  which  every  member  of  the  congregation  took  of  the  elements 
himself,  after  the  time  of  Tertullian  3  the  administration  was 
confined  to  the  chief  minister.  The.  social  meal  was  divided 
from  it  under  the  name  of  ‘  Agape,’  or  '■  Love-feast,’  but  still 
continued  to  be  celebrated  within  the  walls  of  churches  as  late 
as  the  fifth  century,  after  which  it  disappears,  having  been 
already  condemned  by  councils  on  account  of  abuses  similar  to 
those  here  described  at  Corinth.4  The  daily  celebration  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Acts  had  already  ceased,  if  not  before,  at  least 
in  the  second  century,  when  it  was  usually  confined  to  Sundays 
and  festivals.5  Thus  the  Eucharist  became  more  and  more  set 
apart  as  a  distinct  sacred  ordinance ;  it  withdrew  more  and 
more  from  the  possibility  of  the  Corinthian  desecration,  till  at 
last  it  was  wrapt  up  in  the  awful  mystery  which  has  attached 
to  it,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
but  in  some  degree  in  the  Churches  of  the  West  also,  both 

1  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97.  tury  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  not 

2  Sozomen,  A.  E.  vii.  19.  to  a  restoration  of  the  primitive 

s  Tert.  De  Cor.  Mil.  3.  feeling,  but  to  the  increasing  im- 

4  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  book  xv.  portance  attached  to  a  physical 

ck.  7.  participation  in  the  consecrated  ele- 

5  The  subsequent  revival  of  the  ments. 

daily  celebration  in  the  fourth  cen- 
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Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Beginning  under  the  simple 
name  of  ‘  the  breaking  of  bread,’  and  known  from  this  Epistle 
by  the  social  and  almost  festive  appellations  of  the  ‘  Com¬ 
munion,'  and  ‘  the  Lord’s  Supper,’— it  first  receives  in  Pliny 
the  name  of  ‘  Sacramcntum,’  and  in  Justin  Martyr  that 
of  ‘  Eucharistia ;  ’  both,  indeed,  indicating  ideas  of  strictly 
Apostolical  origin,  though  more  closely  connected  with  the 
words,  and  less  with  the  act,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
in  the  first  Apostolical  times ;  till  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom 
it  presents  itself  to  us  under  the  formidable  name  of  the 
‘  Dreadful  Sacrifice.’ 

A  study  of  the  two  views  as  now  set  forth  side  by  side,  will 
probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
general  view  of  the  Apostolical  practice,  its  simplicity,  and 
L  .s  ns  to  ’ts  festivify>  have  been  in  later  times  'too  much  un- 
l>e  derived  derrated ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of 
from  the  ],js  denunciation  against  unworthy  partakers  has 
theprimi-  been  too  generally  and  too  rigorously  enforced ; 
tivo  cole-  because  the  particular  object,  and  the  particular 
nl  ,ou’  need  of  his  rebuke  at  that  time,  have  not  been 
clearly  understood.  The  Holy  Communion  can  never  be 
again  exactly  what  it  was  then ;  and,  therefore,  although  his 
words  will  always  impart  to  the  great  ordinance  of  Christian 
worship  a  peculiar  solemnity,  yet  the  real  lesson  which  they 
convey  relates  now  more  directly  to  such  general  occasions  as 
that  out  of  which  his  warning  grew,  than  to  the  ordinance 
itself.  The  joy  and  almost  merriment  of  the  first  Christian 
converts  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  not  now  be  applied 
to  the  Eucharist  as  it  was  then,  without  fear  of  great  profane¬ 
ness  and  levity.  But  the  record  of  it  implies  that  with  a 
serious  and  religious  life  generally  there  is  nothing  incom¬ 
patible  in  the  free  play  of  cheerful  and  innocent  gaiety.  In 
like  manner,  although  we  cannot  without  superstition  imagine 
that  the  judgments  which  the  Apostle  denounced  will  fall  on 
a  desecration  of  the  Communion  different  in  all  its  circum¬ 
stances  from  that  which  occurred  at  Corinth,  yet  there  may 
and  of  the  *n  ’rreyerence  towards  sacred  things,  a  want 

Apostle's  of  brotherly  kindness,  a  dullness  in  discerning  the 
re r-  presence  of  Christ,  even  in  our  common  meals,  which 
may  make  us  fear  ‘  lest  we  eat  and  drink  condemnation  to 
ourselves.’  And  in  the  Communion  itself  the  Apostle’s  words 
are  instructive  as  reminding  us  that  ‘  the  body  of  tbe  Lord,’ 
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to  which  he  looked,  was,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  so 
here,  ‘  the  body  ’  which  is  represented  by  the  whole  Christian 
society.  It  is  an  application  of  our  Lord’s  words,  not  the 
meaning  of  those  words  themselves :  but  still  it  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  doubly  appropriate,  first  because  it  represents  the  unity 
and  community  of  interests,  feelings,  and  affections,  which 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  both  in  its  institution  and  in  its  continu¬ 
ance  was  designed  to  produce ;  and,  secondly,  because  that 
very  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ’s  disciples  is  one  chief  pur¬ 
pose,  constantly  attributed  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  the 
Death  of  Christ,  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  show  forth. 
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ANSWERS  OF  ST.  TAUL  (continued). 

Unitt  and  Variett  or  the  Spiritual  Gifts. 

XII.  1—30. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Apostolical  age  was  the 
possession  of  what  are  here  called  ‘  spiritual  gifts,’  the  signs 
that  there  was  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  Church  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  a  spirit  of  life,  and  freedom,  and  energy,  which 
stirred  the  dry  hones  of  the  world,  and  made  those  who  felt 
its  influence  conscious  that  they  were  alive,  though  all  around 
was  dead.  Before  this  consciousness  of  a  higher  power  than 
their  own,  the  ordinary  and  natural  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  seemed  to  retire,  to  make  way  for  loftier  aspirations,  more 
immediate  intimations  of  the  Divine  will,  more  visible  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  Divine  power.  Every  believer,  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  free  or  slave,  found  himself  instinct  with  this 
new  life,  varying  in  degree  and  according  to  the  strength  of 
his  natural  character,  but  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  a 
constant  witness  to  him  of  the  reality  of  the  new  faith  which 
it  had  accompanied.  It  resembled  in  some  degree  the  inspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Jewish  Judges,  Psalmists,  and  Prophets  ;  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  ecstasies  and  visions  of  prophets  and 
dreamers  in  all  religions  ;  but  in  its  energy  and  universality, 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  society  of  the  Apostolical  age. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  new  life  was  liable  to 
much  confusion  and  excitement,  especially  in  a  society  where 
the  principle  of  moral  stability  was  not  developed  commensu- 
rately  with  it.  Such  was,  we  know,  the  state  of  Corinth. 
They  had,  on  the  one  hand,  been  ‘  in  everything  enriched  by 
Christ,  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge,’  ‘  coming  be¬ 
hind  in  no  gift  ’  (i.  5,6,7) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
contentious  spirit  which  had  turned  the  most  sacred  names  into 
party  watchwords,  and  profaned  the  celebration  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord,  was  ready  to  avail  itself  of  the  openings  for  vanity 
and  ambition  afforded  by  the  distinctions  of  the  different  gifts. 
Accordingly,  various  disorders  arose;  every  one  thought  of 
himself,  and  no  one  of  his  neighbour’s  good ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  those  gifts  were  most  highly  honoured,  not  which 
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were  most  useful,  but  which  were  most  astonishing.  Amongst 
these  the  gift  of  tongues  rose  pre-eminent,  as  being  in  itself 
the  most  expressive  of  the  new  spiritual  life  ;  the  very  words, 
‘  spiritual  gifts,’  ‘  spiritual  man  ’  (it vevfiaTiicd,  xiv.  1 ;  T-usvjiaTi- 
/<6i,  xiv.  37),  seem,  in  common  parlance,  to  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  appropriated  to  it ;  and  the  other  gifts,  especially  that  of 
prophecy,  were  despised,  as  hardly  proceeding  from  the  same 
Divine  source.  To  combat  this  particular  exemplification  of 
the  factious  and  disorderly  spirit  which  he  had  noticed  in  xi. 
16 — 19,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show:  (a)  That  all  the  gifts, 
which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  equally  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  (xii.  1—30).  (4)  That  Love  was  to  be 

their  guide  in  all  things  (xii.  31 — xiii.  13).  (c)  That  there¬ 

fore  the  most  useful  were  also  the  most  exalted  gifts  (xiv. 
1 — 25);  and  (<:/)  That  order  was  to  prevail  throughout  (xiv. 
26—40). 


!12 


FIRST  EFISTLE  :  CIIAI*.  XII. 


1—5. 


XII.  1  Ilepi  Se  tojv  irt'ev/iariKOii',  a8e\<f>0L,  ov  OiKoi  v/xas 
ayvoelv.  2ol8are  on  ‘[ore]  I9vr\  t?re,  tt/jos  to.  etScoXa  ra 

•  Om.  *r«. 

1  Now  concerning  rthe  spiritual  gifts,  brethren,  I  would 

2  not  have  you  ignorant.  Ye  know  that  xwhen  ye  were 


XII.  1.  Ilfp!  St  T&V  TTVCVfiaTIKUV. 
The  construction  is  the  same  as 

is  probably  neuter,  as  in  the 
parallel  constructions  of  vii.  1, 
viii.  1,  and  as  in  the  use  of  the 
word  in  ix.  II,  xiv.  1. 

oii  ‘  I  -would  not  have 

you  ignorant,'  as  in  x.  1,  xii.  1. 

2,  3.  The  stress  in  these  two 
verses  is  laid  on  the  last  clause, 
and  the  argument  would  probably 
be  rendered  clearer  by  a  greater 
use  of  particles,  as  if  it  were  irort 

[ttV  fdl'TI  ?)7£,  .  .  .  VVV  Si  7T! tlTtVOV- 
7£c.  1 ’Arddtfia'  ftiv  * 'Iijfrouc  ' 

oiiffie  .  .  .  XaXiiv  Xiytt,  1  Kuptoe  ’ 
Si  ‘  Tijitouc  ’  avSt'it  \tyti  ti  fir)  iv 
wtVfiaTt  ay  if. 

The  argument  is  :  ‘  You  main¬ 
tain  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  confined  to  its  most 
striking  manifestations.  But  you 
know  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
your  conversion,  you  passed  from 
a  state  where  all  was  dead  and 
dumb,  to  a  state  of  life  and  con¬ 
scious  speech.  Such  being  the 
contrast  of  your  former  and  your 
present  state  (Sto),  I  remind  you 
(yvwpifw,  compare  xv.  1),  that 
as  certainly  as  no  true  prophet 
or  speaker  with  tongues  (iv  mtv- 
fiari  Siov  XaXwv,  compare  xiv.  2) 
can  utter  the  words  which  re¬ 
nounce  the  Name  of  Jesus,  so  the 
words  by  which  we  acknowledge 
His  sovereignty,  and  thereby  pass 


from  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
simple  as  they  sound,  are  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than 
those  more  remarkable  gifts 
which  usually  claim  to  them¬ 
selves  the  name.' 

2.  art  ort,  A.  C.  D.  E.  J. ;  on, 
B.  F.  G.  If  art  is  kept,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  an  anacoluthon. 

Two  things  are  expressed  by 
this  verse:  (1)  The  dead  ‘Dumb 
silence  of  the  state  of  idols.’ 
heathenism,  the  ‘  idols  ’  or  images 
standing  ‘  dumb,’  ‘  voiceless  ’ 
(afatva),  with  neither  mouths  to 
speak,  nor  ears  to  hear,  silent 
amongst  their  silent  worshippers  : 

1  The  oracles  are  dumb.’  This 
is  contrasted  with  the  music  and 
Bpeech  of  Christianity,  ‘  the 
sound  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind  ’  (Acts  ii.  2),  ‘  the  voice  of 
many  waters,'  which  resounded 
through  the  whole  Church  in 
the  universal  diffusion  of  those 
gifts  of  which  he  was  here  es¬ 
pecially  speaking  —  prophesying, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  (2)  The  unconscious 
irrational  state  of  heathenism, 
in  which  the  worshippers  were 
blindly  hurried  away  by 
some  overruling  power  of  'Even 
fate,  or  evil  spirit  of  ye,  , , 
divination,  or  priestly  were  e  ' 
caste,  without  any  will  or  reason 
of  their  own  (dvayofitvot  <1  c 
av  liyttrOe),  to  worship  at  the 
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drjmtva  cLs  dv  jjyecrQe  airayopevot.  3 Sio  yvcepl^o)  vplv  on 
ouSeis  iv  irvevpan  Oeov  \a\a>v  \eyet '  AvdOe/xa  a  Irjcrovs,  kclI 
ouSels  Svvarat  elirelvhKvpto<i  'Ivjcrovs,  el  prj  iv  irvevp.an.dyta). 
4 Statpetrets  8e  -yapLcrpdjmv  e’urtv,  to  Sc  avro  irvevpa’  bKa l 

‘  Tijcrotv.  b  Kiipiov  ’ItjctoDi'. 

Gentiles,  carried  away  unto  these  dumb  idols  even  as  ye  were 
3  led  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  ■’make  known  to  you'  that  no  'one 
speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  rsaith  ‘  'Cursed  is  Jesus  ’ :  and 
no  rone  can  say  ‘  'The  Lord  Jesus,’  but  by  the  Holy  rSpirit. 
4 Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit; 


shrines  of  these  inanimate  idols. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  in-dwelling 
Spirit,  moving  in  harmony  with 
their  spirits,  and  controlled  by 
a  sense  of  order  and  wisdom. 
Possibly  in  these  words  there 
was  the  further  intention  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  them  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  conscious  over  the 
unconscious  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  words  ’AvdOtpa  ’  Iriaovg 
‘  Jesus  and  Kipioc’IijcxoDc  (accord- 
annthc-  ing  to  the  reading  of  A. 
,nil-’  B.  C.,  which  produces  a 
much  livelier  sense),  were  pro¬ 
bably  well  known  forms  of  speech. 
‘  Jesus  is  accursed,’  would  be  the 
test  of  renouncing  Christianity, 
either  before  the  Roman  tribunal 
(compare  ‘  maledicere  Christo,’ 
in  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97),  or  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue;  probably  the 
latter,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
word  1  Anathema.’  ‘  Jesus  is  the 
‘Jesus  Lord,’  would  be  the  form 
thcLord.’  of  professing  allegiance 
to  Christ  at  baptism, 
as  1  He  commanded  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,'  ‘  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,’ 
Acts  x.  48,  xix.  5.  For  a 
similar  formula  applied,  to  attest 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
Spirit,  compare  1  John  iv.  2,  3. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in¬ 


tended  between  the  1  Spirit  of 
God  ’  and  the  ‘  Holy  Spirit,’  it  is 
that  the  first  is  a  more  general 
expression,  the  latter  confined 
to  the  Spirit  as  animating  the 
hearts  of  Christians. 

4-6.  The  connexion  is :  ‘If 
every  utterance  of  a  Christian  is 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  then 
we  must  allow  that  a  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  gifts  may  all  proceed  from 
the  same  Spirit, — a  vast  variety 
of  services  exist  under  the  same 
Master,  whose  sovereignty  was 
acknowledged  by  means  of  that 
.  Spirit, — a  vast  variety  of  effects 
proceed  from  the  same  God,  who 
acts  by  that  Spirit.’ 

Si  is  not  ‘  but,’  as  in  opposition 
to  what  has  been  said,  but  ‘  now,’ 
as  something  said  in  addition. 
The  first  clause  alone  is  essential, 
as  depending  directly  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  assertion  with  regard  to 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  second  is 
suggested  by  the  words  1  Jesus  is 
the  Lord ;’  the  third,  by  the  words 
1  the  Spirit  of  God.'  But,  al¬ 
though  suggested  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  immediate  context, 
the  threefold  division  also  refers 
to  the  distinction  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  else¬ 
where  either  expressly  or  by 
implication  brought  forward  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  three 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  re- 
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Siatpecrcis  8iclkovi(ov  tier  o',  teal  6  airos  Kypios"  8xcu8iaipe- 
creis  IvtpyqpaTaiu  eierw,  6  Se  avro sa  Oeos  6  ivtpyuv  to.  jravra 
cv  nacriv.  ‘  eKaaToi  Se  SiSorai  17  (f>avepcocrLs  tov  irvevpaTos 
trpb<;  TO  avp<f)€pov.L  8<S  p €P  yap  8ta  rov  mevpaTas  Si'Sorat 
Xoyos  cro^i'as,  aXA.a>  SeXoyos  y  tweens  Kara  to  avro  vvevpa, 

•  aftr<fc  fcrri. 

ft  and  there  are  'diversities  of  'ministries,  'and  the  same  Lord ; 
r,  and  there  are  diversities  of  workings,  but  it  is  the  same 
;  God  'who  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  of  the 
s  Spirit  lto  'each  one'  is  given'  'for  profit'.  For  to  one  is 

given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the 
9  word  of  knowledge  'according  to  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another 


speed  vely  different  phases  of 
the  same  idea, — ‘  gifts,  services, 
effects, —  the  Spirit,  the  Lord, 
God.’  The  gifts  are  spoken  of 
primarily  as  proceeding  from 
the  Spirit,  because  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  its  most  direct  mani¬ 
festations  ;  what  is  sometimes 
called  receiving  ‘  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  ’  is  in  other  passages 
called  receiving  ‘  the  Spirit.’ 
(Sec  Acts  x.  44,  45,  47;  Gal. 
iii.  2,  5;  Acts  viii.  17,  18.) 
Then,  viewed  as  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  higher  power, 
the  modes  of  their  employment 
arc  considered  as  services  (8ta- 
k’orhu)  rendered  to  Christ  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  all  believers. 
Lastly,  in  their  effects  (ivepyli- 
para)  on  the  world,  they  are 
considered  as  drawing  all  their 
efficiency  from  God,  the  cause 
of  all  power :  tho  gift  of  the 
Spirit  may  exist,  the  work  in 
which  it  is  employed  may  be  the 
service  of  Christ ;  but  God  alone 
can  enable  it  to  produce  its  due 
effect.  Comp.  iii.  5,  6  :  *  Panl 
and  Apollos  are  ministers  (Ita- 
Koroi)  :  they  planted  and  watered  ’ 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Sjiirit,  ‘  but 
God  gave  the  increase.’ 

7.  ‘  As  the  source  of  these 


gifts  is  the  same,  so  also  is  the 
object :  namely,  the  benefit  of 
others.’  As  the  previous  sen¬ 
tence  is  inserted  to  repel  the 
general  assertion  of  an  inequa¬ 
lity  of  gifts,  so  this  is  inserted  to 
repel  the  disparagement  of  pro¬ 
phesying  in  particular.  For 
this  sense  of  to  avptjttpov  see 
x.  23. 

8 — 10.  He  now  proceeds  to 
give  at  length  the  proof  of  the 
Gth  and  7  th  verses,  returning 
once  more,  in  the  11th,  to  the 
same  general  conclusion,  that 
the  gifts,  however  various,  had 
a  common  Divine  source. 

The  following  enumeration  in¬ 
cludes  three  divisions. 

(1)  Mental  ‘gifts.’  ‘Know¬ 
ledge  ’  is  spoken  of  as 
such  in  i.  5,  6.  And  so  !  Know- 
‘Wisdom’  in  James i.  '“I0.  an,d 
5;  Eph.i.  17;  Col.  i.  Wl“dom’ 

9  ;  and  ‘  faith  ’  in  Luke  xvii.  5, 
arc  described  ns  sought  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  God,  in  language 
more  emphatic  and  distinct  than 
is  used  in  speaking  of  ‘love,’ 
‘hope,’  or  other  more  general 
virtues.  For  tho  explanation  of 
‘  wisdom  ’  and  ‘  knowledge,’ 
see  ii.  G,  7.  ‘Wisdom’  (groipiu) 
expresses  something  more  dis- 
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^  crept u  [Se]  mans  iv  ra>  aiirtp  irvtvpari,  ak\q>  Se  pi- 
o-para.  iaparcov  cv  raj  aevl  rrvevpari,  10aXAa>  Se  evcpyrjpara 
Svvapecov,  a\\wb  irpofftrjreCa,  aA.A.mb  Sta/e/otcras  wevparcov, 
ercpcpb  ycvr\  yXcocrcrcov,  aXXcp  Se  c  Siepp-qvela  yXoxjermv ' 
nrravra  Se  ravra  evepyeL  to  ev  teal  to  a vro  irvevpa,  Suupovv 

*  auTy  for  M.  b  Add  5£.  0  ipprivela. 

faith,  rin  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing, 
iorin  the  Aone  Spirit,  to  another  the  working  of  miracles,  to 
another  prophecy,  to  another  discernments'1  of  spirits,  to 
another  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation 
1 1  of  tongues :  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self¬ 


same  Spirit,  dividing  to  rca 
•  Or  jt 

cursive  and  argumentative,  as  in 
St.  Paul ;  ‘  knowledge  ’  (yi-wirie) 
something  more  intuitive,  as  in 
St.  John.  ‘  The  word,’  or  ‘  ut¬ 
terance’  (Xdyoe)  is  added,  to 
express  that  it  was  through 
their  communication  in  teaching 
that  these  gifts  became  known. 
(Comp.  i.  5.)  ‘  Faith,’  or  unsha¬ 

ken  trust  in  God,  which 
‘Faith.’  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians  is 
described  as  changing  the  heart, 
is  described  here,  in  xiii.  2  ;  in 
Matt.  xvii.  20 ;  and  Luke  xvii.  6, 
as  expressing  itself  in  preterna¬ 
tural  energy. 

(2)  As  ‘  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  ’  are  the  basis  of  ‘  prophesy¬ 
ing  and  divers  tongues,’  so  faith  is 
the  basis  of  1  gifts  of  healing  and 
miracles,'  and  hence  the  immedi¬ 
ate  transition  to  these. 

‘  Dealing.’  ‘  Gifts  of  healings  ’ 
(xapttrpara  iafiaruv). 
The  plural  is  used  to  express  the 
healing  of  various  disorders.  That 
this  was  amongst  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
may  bo  inferred  both  from  its 
frequent  mention  in  the  Acts, 
and  also  from  James  v.  14 :  ‘  Is 
any  sick  among  you,’  &c. 


eh  one  severally  as  He  rwills. 

‘  Effects  of  miraculous  powers  ’ 
(ivcpyfifiara  Suvapcuiv^.  The  pa¬ 
rallel  in  verse  28,  where  1  powers  ’ 
(Suvapeie)  alone  is  used,  shows 
that  this,  and  not  ‘  effects,’  is 
the  emphatic  word.  Svvd/ietg 
expresses  not  the  miracles  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  power  or  virtue 
residing  in  him  who  worked 
them,  and  ertpyiipara  Suvdficuw 
is  therefore  the  full  expression 
for  these  powers  displaying  them¬ 
selves  in  action,  as  Xdyoe  aotpiag 
indicates  wisdom  displaying  it¬ 
self  in  utterance. 

(3)  For  prophecy  and  the  gift 
of  tongues,  see  xiv.  1.  The  dis¬ 
cerning  of  spirits  (i.  e.  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  those  pro¬ 
phetical  gifts  which  were  true 
and  those  which  were  false.) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
prophecy,  as  the  interpretation 
of  tongues  to  the  gift  of  tongues. 

11.  He  here  again  sums  up 
their  variety  by  reasserting  their 
unity.  The  word  ‘  worketh  ’ 
(ivepyei)  is  here  applied  to  the 
Spirit  as  it  had  in  verse  6  been 
applied  to  God ;  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Spirit  being  here 
more  strongly  expressed  than  in 
verse  4,  as  is  also  implied  in  the 
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iSi'a  iicdcrTCj  Kadais  fiovXeraL.  l~  Kadanep  yap  to  artopa 
iv  io-Tiv  kcll  pe\t)  noXkd  eX«a.  vim  8e  ra  pekr,  rov  trco- 
paTos*  no\\d  ovra  ev  eanv  crwpa,  owtojs  jtaxb  xP^to s’ 
1:1  Kal  yap  ev  evl  nvevpaTi  rjpels  navres els  ev  crwpa  efianTi- 
a-0 npev,  e’re  'IovBaioi  Eire  "EWrjves,  Eire  8 ov\oi  etreekev- 
6epoi,  Kal  names  cev  nvevpa  enoTicrOrjpev.  14  Kal  yap  to 

■  (Xti  b  e^aros  TOU  inis.  *  «’* 

12  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
”  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
13 also  is  Christ:  for  rin  one  Spirit  ralso  rwerc  roe  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  r  Greeks,  whether  rslaves  or 
u  "freemen  ;  and  "were  all  made  to  drink  OA  one  Spirit.  For  the 


words  1  as  He  wills  ’  (ku0b>£  fiov- 
\itui),  where  the  verb,  although 
united  to  a  neuter  noun,  implies 
that  its  subject  is  a  person. 

12.  The  argument  is  con- 

lirmcd  by  the  analogy 
Analogy  of  0f  t]le  spiritual  to  the 
the  human  naturai  body.  Accord- 
1  ing  to  the  metaphor  so 

strongly  brought  forward  in  this 
Epistle,  ‘Christ’  is  here  used  for 
the  Christian  Society,  by  which 
His  body  is  represented.  See  x. 
17,  xi.  29. 

13.  This  explains  and  gives 
the  reason  for  the  former  expres¬ 
sion.  ‘  I  say,  so  is  it  with  Christ ; 
for  by  the  one  Spirit  which  we 
partake  we  were  baptized  into 
the  one  body  of  Christ.’ 

‘  In  one  Spirit  ’  (in  ei  i  jrrevpan) 
refers  to  the  idea  of  ‘  baptism  by 
the  Spirit,’  ‘  plunged,  enveloped 
in  the  rushing  blast  of  the  Divine 
breath.’ 

‘  Into  one  body  ’  refers  to  the 
formula,  ‘  into  the  name  of  Christ.’ 
Compare  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

‘  Whether  Jews  or  Greeks,’ 
&c.  This  must  be  introduced 
only  as  being  the  kind  of  unity 
most  prominently  represented  in 
baptism.  Compare  Galat.  iii.  27, 
28  :  1  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have 


put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  their  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

all  made  to  drink  one  Spirit.’  ( J. 
reads  i<pti>Tiodi)jiev  for  iiroriodripei', 
a  curious  instance  of  the  use  of 
0idW£u  for  pairri^in  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Greek,  in  which  this  va¬ 
riation  originated.)  This  is  an 
amplification  of  the  preceding ; 
•irvevfui  rising  above  o-clpa,  as 
inoTioOrifiev  above  ifiairriirdripev. 

‘  We  were  made  partakers,  not 
only  of  the  outward  body,  but 
of  the  inward  life  and  Spirit 
which  animates  it  (comp.  Eph. 
iv.  4 :  ‘  there  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit  ’),  we  not  only  passed 
through  the  waters  of  baptism, 
but  the  Spirit  by  which  we  were 
baptized  passed  into  us ;  we  were 
penetrated  by  it  through  and 
through,  even  into  our  inmost 
spirits.’  There  is  in  iroTiedr)- 
ptv  the  double  sense  of  ‘  were 
watered,’  which  connects  it  with 
baptism,  and  ‘  were  given  to 
drink,’  which  connects  it  with 
the  idea  of  nourishment,  and 
possibly,  therefore,  with  the  cup 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (comp.  x. 
4).  The  same  play  on  the  word 
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crtopa  ovk  ecrriv  ev  pe\o s,  a XXa  iroXXa.  15  iav  etwr)  6  ttovs, 
'Otl  ovk  eljjX  \elp,  ovKtdpl  Ik  tov  craj/xaros,  ov  trapa  tovto  ovk 
itjTLv  Ik  tow  crci/xaros-  16/cal  eav  etiry  to  ov?,  "On  ovk  et/xt 
6<f>da.\p6<i,  ovk  eipX  4k  tov  crcu/xaTO?,  ov  napa  tovto  ovk 
ecrriv  4k  tov  crwyxaTOS*  17  ei  oXov  to  crai/xa  6<f>0a\p.os,  nov 
rj  OLKorj ;  el  oXov  aKOij,  irov  17  o<r(/>py]<ris ;  18bvvv  Se  6  #eo? 
I06TO  Ta  pekrj,  ev  €kcuttov  avr<ov  ev  t<£  crw/xaTi  KaOcoi 
r/deKrjcrev'  19  et  Se  ^v  [ra]  navra  ev  p.e\o s,  7rov  to  cral/xa ; 
2uvvv  Se  77-oXXa  [/rev]  /xe'Xiy,  ev  8c  crcopa.  21  ov  SvvaTat 


15  body 'also  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  shall 
say,  ‘  because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,’  Ait  is 
ig  not  ron  that  account"  not  of  the  body.  And  if  the  ear  shall  say, 
‘  because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  ’  xit  is  not  ron 
17  that  account"  not  of  the  body.  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing  ?  if  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were 
is  the  smelling?  But  now  God  rset  the  members,  every  one  of 

19  them  in  the  body  as  He  r willed:  and  if  they  were  all  one 

20  member,  where  were  the  body?  but  now  are  they  'indeed 

21  many  members,  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto 


appears  in  iii.  G,  where  the 
phrase  ‘Apollos  watered’  (cmi- 
Tiirev)  convoys  the  first  of  these 
meanings,  and  the  phrase,  ‘  i 
fed  you  with  milk  ’  (yaAa  uprir 
cKoTiaa),  conveys  the  second. 

14 — 18.  In  order  to  answer 
the  argument  of  those  who  main¬ 
tained  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,  ho  enlarges  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  variety  in  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  and 
the  acknowledged  use  of  each. 

14.  cal  yap  gives  the  reason  for 
7r cirric  in  the  previous  verse.  1  I 
say  that  we  all  received  life  and 
strength  from  one  Spirit,  for  so 
also  it  is  in  the  human  body, 
which  does  not  consist  of  one 
limb,  but  of  many.’ 

‘It  is  not,  therefore,  no  part  of 
the  body.’  irapa  tovto,  ‘  on  this 
account,’  ‘  along  of  this.’ 


18.  vvv  oe.  ‘  But  as  it  is  (as 
the  human  frame  is  really  con¬ 
stituted)  there  is  not  one  predo¬ 
minant  sense  or  faculty,  but 

Kaduie  i}0£Aij<7£>',  i.  e.  ‘  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  man’s  fancies  but 
God’s  pleasure.’ 

IS).  In  the  previous  verses,  he 
has  set  forth  the  variety  of  the 
human  frame ;  in  these,  19 — 2G, 
with  a  view  to  the  confusion 
which  arose  out  of  the  exagge¬ 
rated  estimate  of  one  gift  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  he  sets  forth 
its  unity,  tov  to  awpa  ;  ‘  What 

would  become  of  the  organisation 
of  the  body  as  a  whole  ?  ’ 

20.  vvv  hi.  As  in  verse  18. 

21.  Asa  practical  consequence 
of  this  joint  variety  and  unity  in 
the  human  body,  he  sets  forth 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
different  senses  and  limbs  ;  again, 
with  the  view  of  reproving  the 
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[ Sc]  ‘6  6<)>0dXpb< i  elnelv  rfj  XtlP}  Xpeiav  aov^ovK  ppo,  17 
ndX.iv  f]  Kerfiakr)  rots  nocrLv  Xpeiav  vpcov  ovk  ex°>'  22aAAa 
noXXto  paXXov  ra  SoKovvra  peXr)  row  crai/taro?  acrOevecrrepa 
indpxew  ivayxald  ecrriv,  23  /cat  a  Soxovpev  anpoTepa  elvac 
tov  aioparos,  toutoi?  Tipfjv  nept(T<TOTepav  nept.Tidep.ev,  teat, 
ra  dcrxijpora  f)p<ov  evcrx^pocrvvTjv  nepurcrorepav  e^et, 24  ra 
Se  ev<rxVpova  rjpaiv  ov  xp^av  «x«.  aXXd  6  0eos  erwexe- 
pacrev  to  cnopa,Ta>  h  vcrrepovpevo)  nepitrcroTepav  Sous  Ttpijv, 
*’5  Iva  pij  rj  ayperpa.  ev  ra>  <t (opart.,  aXXa  to  auro  U7rep 

•  Om.  b.  b  bcrepodvri. 

the  hand  ‘  I  have  no  need  of  thee,’  nor  again  the  head  to  the 

22  feet  ‘  I  have  no  need  of  you :  ’  nay,  much  more  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  rweaker  are  necessary, 

23  and  those  members  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less 
honourable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour,  and 

2i  our  runseemly  parts  have  more  abundant  rseemliness,  rand  our 
'seemly  parts  have  no  need.  But  God  'tempered  the  body 
together,  having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that  part 

25  which  lacked,  that  there  should  be  no  'division  in  the  body, 


contempt  with  which  the  gifts 
of  teaching  were  regarded  by 
those  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
tongues. 

22.  nXXa  noWip  puWov.  ‘  Not 
only  do  the  hand  and  foot  stand 
in  need  of  each  other,  but  even 
the  feeblest  and  humblest  parts 
of  the  body  are  by  common  con¬ 
sent  invested  with  an  artificial 
dignity,  as  if  to  compensate  for 
their  natural  insignificance  or 
unseemliness  :  ’  alluding  to  the 
almost  universal  instinct  of  fit¬ 
ness  or  of  decency  which  has 
dictated,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
use  of  ornaments ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  of  clothing. 

The  passage  indicates  the  same 
strain  of  argument  as  forms  the 
basis  of  xi.  3 — 15,  appealing  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  men  on 
the  subject  of  dress. 

ra  uaOtrcarepa,  artportpa,  n- 
aX'iP0,'a,  are  best  left  undefined, 
as  the  Apostle  has  left  them ; 


the  words  being  accumulated  and 
varied  designedly,  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  all  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  without  particularly  spe¬ 
cifying  any. 

in-apxttv  here  seems  to  retain 
its  classical  sense,  1  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  weak  ;  ’  distinguished 
from  drat  in  verse  23,  ‘  to  be 
by  general  consent  unhonoured.' 

23.  Ttpbr  wcptridiptr.  The 
word  irtptriOtptv  (comp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  28;  Mark  xv.  17)  points 
to  dress;  and  if  so,  rip>)v  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  suggested  by  the 
passage  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  where 
it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  for  ‘  a 
covering  of  the  eyes.’ 

The  covering  of  the  body,  and 
uncovering  of  the  face,  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  chief  point  of  the  con- 

24.  o  Stoc  avrtKipa/rev,  1  God 
through  these  natural  instincts 
provided  a  compensation.’ 

25.  The  particular  expres- 
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aWtjkcov  pepipvwaiv  ra  pekrj.  26  Kal  el  "ti  ndcrxtt-  tv 
pekos,  avpirdayei  -rravra  ra  pekr)'  elre  Sofa£crat  iv  pekos, 
avy^alpei  navra  ra  pekrj.  27  v/xas  Se  ecrre  a  dtp.  a  ypLtrTov 
Kal  pekrj  Ik  pepov s.  28  teal  ows  peu  edero  6  0eos  ev  rfj 

*  *al  tire 

but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  26 
suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  mem- 27 
bers  in  particular.  And  God  rset  some  in  the  church,  first  28 


sions  used  here,  aytafia,  ficpi/xvid- 
nie,  7rniTXe<,  &£a?crai,  <r«yx«'f,£,i 
‘  division,’  ‘  care,’  ‘  suffering,’ 
‘glory,’  ‘joy,’  may  all  be  taken 
for  the  physical  and  involuntary 
sympathy  of  the  human  frame,  as 
Chrysostom  explains  ouyyriipti, 

‘  The  mouth  speaks,  and  the  eyes 
laugh  and  sparkle.’  But  they 
also  indicate  that  the  Apostle’s 
mind  was  chiefly  fixed  on  the 
moral  application  of  these  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena ;  and  that  in  this 
application  lie  has  strayed  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  particular 
subject  of  the  gifts  into  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Christian  unity 
generally,  of  which  ho  had  spo¬ 
ken  in  verses  14 — 19.  Compare 
verse  13.  And  the  momentary 
fervour  by  which  this  passage  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  argument  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  intense 
sympathy,  as  already  described 
in  viii.  13,  ix.  19—22,  and  as 
given  almost  in  the  same  words 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29 :  ‘  That 
which  comcth  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  (1/  ptpuiva)  of  all  the 
Churches.  Who  is .  weak  (We 
aatievt'i)  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  ’ 

2G.  $o$uf<rai,  ‘glorified.’  If 
this  has  any  precise  reference 
to  the  parts  of  the  body,  it  is 
another  illustration  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  (as  in  verso  23,  xi.  2 — 


14)  which  the  Apostle  attaches  to 
the  ornaments  (as  crowns,  &c.)  to 
which  it  probably  would  allude. 

27.  Vfie'ic  Si  tort  utopia  ypiuTob 
Kal  pti\i)  tK  pjtpuur.  The  greater 
elevation  of  the  previous  passage 
had  prepared  the  way  lor  the 
transition  from  the  statement  of 
the  analogy  to  its  moral  applica¬ 
tion.  ‘  But  you,  the  Christian 
society, — as  distinct  from  the 
bodily  organisation,  of  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking,- — you 
are,  collectively  speaking,  the 
body  of  Christ;  as,  individually, 
you  are  His  limbs.’  Compare 
vi.  15:  ‘know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  (i.  e.  your  individual  bo¬ 
dies)  are  members  of  Christ?’ 

28 — 30.  This  general  appli¬ 
cation  is  now  unfolded  in  detail : 
ovc  ftiv  t'fltro  6  3fdf  iv  rrj  iuuXi/otg, 
corresponds  to  vvv  Si  b  3eoc  iOtro 
rii  /ithr),  in  verse  18  :  ‘  As  in 
the  natural  body  He  placed 
the  various  limbs,  so  “  in  the 
Church  ”  (iv  rij  ckk\ yaitf  being 
used  with  especial  reference  to 
the  public  meetings,  comp.  xi. 
20)  He  placed  men  endowed 
with  different  gifts.’  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  context,  and  from 
comparison  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  Eph.  iv.  11 — 1G  : 
(1)  that  ho  is  speaking  here, 
not  of  offices,  but  of  gifts:  (2) 
that  the  gifts  which  he  enume- 
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iKKXrjcria  irpu>TOV  dirocrroXovs,  S evrepov  irpo<f>r)Ta<;,  Tpirov 
SiSao-KaXovs,  eVeira  Swd/uets,  erreiTa*  XaplapaTa  ta/taiw, 
di/Ti\ijv//eis,  Kvfitpvqo-m,  ywy  yXw o-ow.  _  M  ira*'res 
dirdaroXoi;  /i.17  navres  npo<f>r)Tai;  pt)  iravres  otoacnaxXoi ; 

•  clra. 

apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that  mira¬ 
cles,  -after  that'  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  Insights,  rdivers 
29  kinds'  of  tongues.  Arc  all  apostles  ?  are  all  prophets  ?  are  all 


rates,  were  not  enjoyed  by  two 
or  three  orders  only,  but  by 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  so¬ 
ciety. 

oil t  fit:'  would  naturally  have 
required  oiig  Si  in  the  next  clause, 
but  the  form  of  enumeration  is 
exchanged  for  npti tov,  Stvrtfmv, 
Tpirov,  as  that  again  is  exchanged 

IStTO  refers  to  the  first  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  This  enume¬ 
ration  stands  midway  between 
that  of  the  gifts  in  verses  8 — 10, 
and  that  in  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  less 
abstract  than  the  first,  and  (as 
might  be  expected  from  its  pri¬ 
ority  in  time)  less  concrete  than 
the  second.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  gifts  of  ‘  knowledge 
and  wisdom,’  correspond  to  the 
offices  of  ‘  Apostles,  prophets, 
and  teachers.’  ‘  Apostles  ’  are 
placed  first,  as  the  founders  of 
the  Church  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  20, 
and  Rev.  xxi  14),  and  as  en¬ 
dowed  in  the  highest  degree  with 
spiritual  gifts.  The  name  ex¬ 
presses  the  character  of  those 
who  had  either  been  immediately 
sent  forth  by  Christ  Himself,  or 
who  had  been  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  Twelve  by  direct  reve¬ 
lations  from  Him. 

For  the  juxtaposition  of  ‘  pro¬ 
phets  ’  with  ‘  Apostles,’  com¬ 
pare  Eph.  ii.  20;  iv.  11.  For  the 
word  itself  see  ch.  xiv. 

29.  ciSaoKaXot,  ‘  teachers.’ 


These  also  are  noticed  in  Eph.  iv. 
11 ;  Acts  xiii.  1,  in  the 
same  order,  and  by  im-  ■  Teachers.’ 
plication  in  Rom.  xii.  7. 

The  name  expresses  the  function 
of  regular  teaching  or  expound¬ 
ing,  as  distinct  from  the  inspired 
and  impassioned  preaching  of  the 
‘  prophets.’  Of  all  these  1  gifts  ’ 
it  is  the  one  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  an  established 
order  of  clergy. 

For  the  rest  of  the  gifts  com¬ 
pare  verses  9,  10.  Two  are 
added  here,  which  are 
there  not  expressly  ‘  Helps.’ 
named,  ‘  helps  ’  ( civti - 
Xijx/jcu)  and  ‘  governments  ’  (kv- 
(iepvtjoeig).  If,  as  is  possible, 
they  designate  gifts  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  analogous  part 
of  the  enumeration  in  verses  8, 
10 ;  then  none  are  more  likely  to 
be  alluded  to  than  the  two  here 
omitted,  viz.,  ‘  interpretation  of 
tongues  ’  ( epfiTft’ttu  yKutrouiv),  and 
‘  discernments  of  spirits  ’  (Statpt- 
treic  wevparmy). 

AvTiXtiipie  as  used  in  the  LXX. 
is  not  (like  Siaxovia)  help  minis¬ 
tered  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
but  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (see 
Ps.  lxxxix.  18  ;  Ecclus.  xi.  12,  li. 
7);  and  thus,  whilst  inapplicable 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  deacon 
to  the  presbyter,  would  well  ex¬ 
press  the  various  helps  rendered 
by  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
interpretation,  to  the  congrega- 
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jjLTj  7T avres  Swd/xets ;  30 pr)  -names  papier  par  a  trover lv 
lap. arcov;  pr)  Trainee  yXaxrcrais  XaXovcrw';  pr)  navres  S uep- 
pr)vevova-i.v ; 

30  teachers  ?  are  all  miracles  ?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing  ?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do  all  interpret  ? 


tion  at  large,  or  to  those  who 
were  vainly  struggling  to  express 
themselves  intelligibly  in  their 
strange  accents.  ™- 
1  Govern-  fiipvt)trit,  which  in  the 
ments.’  New  Testament  occurs 
only  here,  is  in  the 
LXX.  always  used  as  the  render¬ 
ing  of  ntaann,  ‘  wise  foresight,’ 
&c.  as  in  Prov.  i.  5,  xi.  14, 
xxiv.  6.  So  in  the  unpublished 
‘  Glosses  on  the  Proverbs,’ 
quoted  by  Schleusner,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  £7ricrr)(p7j  t£iv  wparro- 


fitvav,  and  in  Hesychius  (appa¬ 
rently  in  explanation  of  this 
very  passage),  Kvfiepvijtreis  are 
said  to  be  irpoyor/nicai  iiriarijpai 
KOI  (pporrjtreig.  This  meaning 
would  exactly  accord  with  the 
‘  discernments  of  spirits,’  and 
thus  the  two  enumerations  would 
as  nearly  as  possible  coincide ; 
and  we  should  .then  have  words 
(otherwise  wanting)  to  which 
the  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  verse  30,  1  Do  all  inter¬ 
pret  ?  ’ 


first  El’ISTLE. 


rAiiAPiniASE  OF  Chap.  XU.  1—30. 
inth  regard  to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  you  must  not  confine 
i/onr  appreciation  of  them  to  any  one  class.  If  you  com¬ 
pare  your  present  state  with  the  blind  unconscious  condition 
in  which  you  were  before  your  conversion,  you  must  be 
aware  that  even  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as 
your  Lord,  which  you  made  at  your  conversion,  was  an 
utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  you  may  therefore  con¬ 
ceive  that,  however  various  are  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  you, 
they  all  equally  proceed  from  the  breath  of  the  Spirit;  even  as 
the  services  which  they  enable  you  to  perform  are  all  wrought 
for  the  one  Master  whom  you  acknowledged  at  your  conversion ; 
and  as  the  effects  which,  they  produce  arc  produced  by  the  power 
of  God  from  whom  the  Spirit  comes.  And  as  they  all  issue 
from  the  same  source,  so  they  have  all  the  same  end,  namely, 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  unity  of  origin  and  object  is  in 
no  way  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the  gifts,  moral,  preter¬ 
natural,  or  spiritual,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
between  the  framework  of  the  human  body  and  that  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  very  form  assumed  by  the  Christian 
society  in  consequence  of  its  participation  in  these  spiritual 
gifts.  In  the  human  body  no  one  limb  or  organ  is  allowed  to 
separate  itself  from  the  rest,  or  absorb  the  rest  into  itself,  with¬ 
out  self-destruction  ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  independence 
of  the  separate  senses  is  preserved,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unity  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  joint  variety  and  unity  is  a  mutual  dependence  of  the 
several  limbs  and  faculties  upon  each  other,  so  that  even  the 
most  insignificant  and  obscure  have  parts  to  perform,  which  the 
general  consent  of  mankind  has  delighted  to  honour  and  adorn. 
Now,  what  the  several  limbs  are  in  the  natural  body,  that  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  Christian  society  are  in  the  body 
of  Christ.  Every  individual  believer  has  some  gift,  but  not 
the  same.  There  arc  the  Apostles,  the  messengers  of  Christ 
Himself,  the  prophets  with  their  inspired  utterances,  the  teachers 
with  their  ordinary  training  and  learning,  the  extraordinary 
powers  inherent  in  some,  the  gifts  of  healing,  the  interpreters, 
the  discerners  of  spirits,  the  speakers  with  tongues  ;  these  are 
all  different  from  each  other,  and  none  need  encroach  on  the 
others'  functions. 
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The  Miracles 

and  the  Organisation  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

This  Chapter  is  the  most  detailed  contemporary  record  extant 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  manifested  themselves  in  the 
Christian  society  during  the  first  century.  They  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  two  classes:  (1)  Those  which  relate  to  Gifts  of 
healing,  and  which  exactly  correspond  with  the  de-  healing, 
scription  of  the  miracles  of  Peter  and  John,1  and  with 
the  allusions  in  James  v.  14,  15:  ‘Is  any  sick  among  you? 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up;’  and  in  Mark  xvi.  18:  ‘  They  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.’  (2)  The  gifts  of 
teaching,  which  are  here  classed  under  the  names  of 
‘  prophets,’  ‘  teachers,’  ‘  knowledge,’  ‘  wisdom,’  are 
implied  rather  than  expressly  claimed  in  the  authority 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ascribes  to  the  numerous 
speeches  of  the  Apostles.  But  to  gifts  of  this  kind  allusions 
arc  expressly  made  in  the  intimations  in  Matt.  x.  20,  and  John 
xvi.  13,  of ‘the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  disciples,’  and  ‘guiding 
them  into  all  truth.’  And  to  the  same  effect  arc  the  passages 
in  Horn.  xii.  6,  7,  8  :  ‘  Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  pro¬ 
phesy  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  ...  or  he  that 
tcacheth,  let  him  wait  on  teaching,  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on 
exhortation;’  Eph.  iv.  7,  11 :  ‘Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace.  .  .  .  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  ’  1  Pet.  iv. 
10,  11 :  ‘As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
the  same  one  to  another.  ...  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God.’  The  Apostle  seems  to  claim  this  gift  for 
himself,  both  by  implication  in  all  his  Epistles,  and  expressly  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  40  :  ‘  I  think  that  I  also  (i.  e.  as  well  as  others)  have 
ihc  Spirit  of  God.’  Of  the  special  gifts  of  prophesying  and 
speaking  with  tongnes,  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  speak 


1  Acts  iii.  1—10,  v.  12-10,  ix.  33—42. 
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in  considering  the  14th  chapter.  In  the  highest  development 
„f  these  various  forms  of  the  gift  of  teaching,  we  find  the  only 
direct  recognition  of  what  in  modern  language  is  called  ‘  in¬ 
spiration ;  "and  although  the  limits  of  such  a  gift,  and  the 
persons  in  whom  it  existed,  are  never  clearly  defined,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  it  is  important,  because,  unlike  the  other  gifts,  its 
results  can  still  be  appreciated.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  gifts 
of  healing ;  their  effects  have  long  since  passed  away.  But  we 
can  judge  of  the  gift  of  teaching  by  the  remains  which  it  has 
left  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament;  and  these  remains 
incontestably  prove  that  there  was  at  that  time  given  to  men 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  truth,  and  an  extraordinary  power 
of  communicating  it. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  these  multiplied  allusions 
j  imply  a  state  of  things  in  the  Apostolical  age,  which 
diffusion  of  has  certainly  not  been  seen  since.  On  particular  oc- 
these  gifts.  casions,  indeed,  both  in  the  first  four  centuries,  and 
afterwards  in  the  middle  ages,  miracles  are  ascribed  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers  to  the  influence  or  the  relics  of  particular 
individuals ;  but  there  has  been  no  occasion  when  they  have 
been  so  emphatically  ascribed  to  whole  societies,  so  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  It  is  not  main¬ 
tained  that  every  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  those  gifts,  but  it  certainly  appears  that 
every  one  had  some  gift;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  are 
enabled  to  realise  the  total  difference  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  from  any  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its 
later  stages.  It  was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Every  part  of 
the  new  society  was  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  whole 
atmosphere  which  it  breathed  must  have  confirmed  the  belief 
in  the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  crisis. 

But  yet  more  remarkable,  both  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom  which  accompanied  this  whole  manifestion, 
Mode™-  an(*  a'so  08  affording  a  lesson  to  after  times,  is 
tion  iii  the  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  approaches  the 
modeof*  subject,  and  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  it. 
appeal  to  His  object  in  enumerating  these  gifts  is,  not  to  cn- 
ihe  gifts,  large  on  their  importance,  or  appeal  to  them  as 
evidences  of  the  Christian  faith;  it  is  to  urge  upon  his  readers 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  for  some  useful  purpose.  Such 
a  thought  at  such  a  moment  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  soberness  and  calmness  which  pervade  the  Apostle’s  writ- 
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ings,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fanatical  feeling 
■which  regards  miracles  as  ends  and  not  as  means ;  and  which 
despises,  as  alien  and  uncongenial,  the  ideas  of  co-operation, 
subordination,  and  order. 

This  chapter  has  a  yet  further  interest.  It  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  idea  into  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  ^ 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  the  great  glory  of  the  trine  of 
Mosaic  covenant  was,  not  so  much  the  revelation  of  soe.ial 
a  truth  before  unknown,  as  the  communication  of  umty' 
that  truth  to  a  whole  people ;  the  first  and  only  exception 
which  the  Eastern  world  presented  to  the  spirit  of  caste  and 
exclusion.  But  even  in  the  Chosen  People  this  universal 
sympathy  with  each  other,  and  with  the  common  objects  of 
the  nation,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  as  it  was 
intended. 

The  idea  of  a  whole  community  swayed  by  a  common  feel¬ 
ing  of  interest  and  affection,  was  not  Asiatic,  but  European. 
It  was  Greece,  and  not  Judxa,  which  first  presented  the  sight 
of  a  7roX.is  or  state,  in  which  every  citizen  had  his  own  political 
and  social  duties,  and  lived,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  State. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  duty  of  brotherly  concord  was  en¬ 
forced,  not  by  the  lively  image  of  the  body  and  its  members, 
but  by  the  wholly  different  metaphor  of  the  dews  of  Palestine 
and  the  priestly  oil.'  It  was  a  Roman  fable,  and  not  an  Eastern 
parable,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  image  of  a  ‘  body  politic,’ 
in  which  the  welfare  of  each  member  depended  on  the  welfare 
of  the  rest.  And  it  is  precisely  this  thought  which,  whether  in 
conscious  or  unconscious  imitation,  was  suggested  to  the  Apostle, 
by  the  sight  of  the  manifold  and  various  gifts  of  the  Christian 
community. 

The  image  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  Apostle  here 
exhibits,  is  that  of  a  living  society  in  which  the  various  faculties 
of  the  various  members  were  to  perform  their  several  parts, — 
not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  learners  and  subjects,  who  were  to 
be  authoritatively  taught  and  ruled  by  one  small  portion  of  its 
members.  It  is  a  Christianisation,  not  of  the  Levitical  hierar¬ 
chy,  but  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  It  has  become  in  after  times 
the  basis,  not  of  treatises  on  Church  government,  but  of  Butler’s 
Sermons  on  the  general  constitution  of  human  nature  and  of 

1  I’s.  cxxxiii.  1 — 3.  For  the  fre-  Agrippa,  see  Ileydenreich  and  Wet- 
quont  use  of  the  figure  first  known  stein  ad  loc. 
through  the  fable  of  Menenius 


first  ehsti.k. 


Iiiiinnn  society.  The  principle  of  co-operation,  as  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  economical  and  physical  well-being  of 
man,  was  here  to  be  applied  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  im¬ 
provement.  But  there  was  the  fear  lest  an  object  so  high  and 
abstract  ns  the  promotion  of  man’s  moral  welfare  might  bo  lost 
in  the  distance.  Something  nearer  and  more  personal  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  mixed  up  with  that  which  was  indistinct  from  its 
vC,.y  vast  ness.  The  direct  object,  therefore,  of  Christian  co¬ 
operation,  according  to  St.  Paul,  was  to  bring  Christ  into  every 
part  of  common  life,  to  make  human  society  one  living  body, 
closely  joined  in  communion  with  Christ.  And  lest  this  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Church  with  the  human  body  might  in  one  re¬ 
spect  lead  to  error,  because  there  resides  such  a  sovereignty  in 
the  brain  or  head,  that  in  comparison  of  its  great  activity  some 
of  the  other  members  may  be  called  passive ;  therefore  the 
functions  of  the  head  in  the  Christian  Church  are  by  the 
Apostle  assigned  exclusively  to  Christ  Himself.1 

This  idea  of  Christian  community  in  the  Apostolical  age, 
was  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  spiritual 
gifts,  but  by  all  the  outward  institutions  of  the  Church  ;  by 
the  primitive  mode,  as  already  described,  of  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ;  by  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  expulsion  or  restoration  of  offenders ;  by  the  absence,  as 
would  appear  from  this  chapter,  of  any  definite  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  constitution  ;  and,  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
community  of  property. 

Of  these  institutions  most,  if  not  all,  had,  even  before  the 
Applica-  termination  of  the  Apostolical  age,  been  either 
tion  of  the  greatly  modified  or  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the 
etatenlcni  fr°m  which  the  institutions  derived  their  life 

to  modern  and  spirit,  had,  as  the  Apostle  himself  anticipated, 
sneut).  almost,  if  not  altogether,  vanished  away.  But  the 
general  truth  which  their  existence  suggested  to  St.  Paul  is 
still  applicable  to  the  natural  gifts  which  constitute  the  variety 
of  all  civilised  society.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Christian 
society  was,  as  it  were,  a  microcosm  of  the  world  at  large ; 
what  was  supplied  to  it  in  its  first  stage  by  miraculous  interven¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  sought  for  nowin  the  natural  faculties  and  feelimrs 


1  For  this  whole  subject  of  the 
idea  of  the  early  Church  nnd  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  institutions  of  later 
times,  I  cannot  forbear  to  refer  to 


the  instructive  passages  in  Arnold’s 
Fragment  on  the  Church,  pp.  149, 
160.  rr 
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which  it  has  comprehended  within  its  sphere.  And  therefore 
it  is  truly  a  part  of  Christian  edification  to  apply  what  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter1  have  said  of  the  diversity  and  relative  im¬ 
portance  and  final  cause  of  the  first  extraordinary  display  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  analogous  variety  of  the  gifts  of  ima¬ 
gination,  reasoning  powers,  thought,  activity,  means  of  bene¬ 
ficence.  Variety  and  complexity  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
civilisation ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  new 
birth  of  the  world  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel, 
that  these  very  same  qualities,  by  which  human  society  is  now 
carried  on  in  nations  and  in  Churches,  should  thus  appear  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  face  of  primitive  Christianity.  A  new  word  has 
lately  come  into  existence,  to  express  the  necessary  interde¬ 
pendence  of  men  and  of  nations ;  but  no  better  definition  of 
‘  solidarity  ’  can  be  given  than  the  old  words  here  first  uttered : 
‘  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.’ 

1  Rom.  xii.  G — 8;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.  See  Arnold’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  vol.  ii.  217 ;  vi.  300. 
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Love,  the  Greatest  of  Gifts. 

XII.  31— XIII.  13. 

Tmk  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  verses,  had  pointed  out  the 
necessary  variety  of  the  gifts;  he  had  asked  indignantly 
whether  there  was  indeed  anything  in  the  actual  state  of 
God’s  dispensations  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  subordinate  all 
gifts  to  one  ;  and  then  it  would  seem  as  if,  after  his  manner,  he 
suddenly  paused.  The  very  fervour  of  his  own  rapid  questions 
has  brought  before  him  vividly  the  angry  jealousy  with  which 
the  Corinthians  grasped  at  one  out  of  these  many  gifts,  and 
that,  though  the  most  startling,  the  least  useful.  Already,  in 
speaking  of  the  Factions,  and  of  the  scandals  occasioned  by  the 
sacrificial  feasts,  he  had  seen  how  much  they  thought  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  how  little  of  others ;  and  he  now  wishes  to  urge 
upon  them  that  far  above  any  other  gift — far  above  even  the 
gift  of  tongues,  or  the  gift  of  knowledge,  is  the  gift  of  Love, 
which  would  teach  them  that  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
gifts  was  their  practical  usefulness. 

On  this  connexion  with  the  general  argument,  Bengel  well 
remarks :  ‘  Characterem  amoris,  quern  Paulus  Corinthiis,  et 
characterem  sapientiae,  quern  Jacobus  item  iis,  ad  quos  scripsit, 
cap.  iii.  17,  attemperavit,-  utiliter  inter  se  conferas,  adhibito 
loco,  1  Cor.  viii.  1.’ 

There  is  no  word  which  exactly  renders  the  signification  of 
,  charit  ,  "AyaTTij.  '  Caritas  ’  was  diverted  from  its  usual  meaning 
by  St.  Jerome,  to  serve  this  purpose,  evidently  from  a 
feeling  that  the  Latin  ‘  amor  ’  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual.  And 
from  this  word,  in  slightly  altered  forms,  have  been  derived  the 
words  by  which  its  force  has  been  usually  expressed  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  English.  In  itself,  ‘charity’ 
would  not,  be  an  unsuitable  rendering.  But  in  English  the 
limitation  of  its  meaning  by  popular  usage  has  so  much  nar¬ 
rowed  its  sense,  that  the  simpler  term  ‘  Love,’  though  too 
general  exactly  to  meet  the  ease,  is  now  the  best  equivalent. 
It  is  used  in  the  German  Versions  fLicbe),  and  was  used  in 
the  older  English  Versions  down  to  1582,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
present  version,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
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aiZrjkovT€  Se  ra  -^ap'urpiaTa  xal  ext  xad' 

vnepfiokrjv  oSov  vp.lv  Selxwpu.  XIII.  1  iav  reus  yXmcrcrcus 
Tatv  av6p<t>n<DV  kakai  xal  tuv  ayydkcov,  ayamjv  Se  prj 
yiyova  ^aX/cos  rj-^aiv  rj  xvp.f3a.kov  akaka^ov,  2bxav 

*  r d  Kpelrrova.  h  Kal  idy. 

31  But  seek  'zealously  the  Agreater  gifts:  and  yet  show  I 

1  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way.  xm.  Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  rLove,  I 

2  am  become  sounding  brass  or  a  'clanging  cymbal.  And 


31.  i^Tj\ovT £  Si  ra  xapiapara  ra 
ptifava.  ‘  The  humblest  gifts  are 
not  to  be  despised ;  but  if  you 
are  to  be  envious  of  any,  if  you 
are  to  be  desirous  of  acquiring 
any,  desire  not  the  worst,  not 
the  most  useless,  but  the  best; 
such  as  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  conduces  to  the  good  of 
others.’  That  such  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  appears  from  the  parallel  in 
xiv.  ],  where  ‘rather  that  ye 
may  prophesy  ’  corresponds  to 
‘  the  best  gifts  ’  here.  For  the 
bad  sense  implied  in  fij \oirr  com¬ 
pare  verse  4  (ov  <>;Aoi).  For  a 
similar  play  on  its  good  and  bad 
senses  see  Gal.  iv.  17,  ‘  They 
zealously  affect  you  (faXovvi), 
but  not  well.  .  .  .  But  it  is  good 
to  be  zealously  affected 
irftai)  always  in  a  good  thing.’ 
For  this  qualification  of  the 
general  sentiment  which  he  had 
been  expressing  just  before,  com¬ 
pare  Matt,  xxiii.  23 :  ‘  These 
ought  you  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone.’ 

cad’  vvep€o\})v  is  to  be  taken 
with  oSov.  Compare  apapruXiir 
kuO’  in-fp6o\))V,  like  ‘par  excel¬ 
lence,'  Rom.  vii.  13. 

liSor,  ‘  way  of  life.’  Compare 


the  use  of  f/  oSog  for  ‘  Christi¬ 
anity,’  in  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9, 
23,  xxiv.  14,22. 

XIII.  1—3.  There  is  a  climax 
in  the  passage  throughout. 

Without  Love  the  greatest 
gifts  are  worthless,  even  though 
they  be  : 

(1)  The  gift  of  tongues,  verse 

1. 

(2)  The  gift;  of  prophecy,  and 
of  knowledge,  and  of  faith,  verse 

2. 

(3)  The  gift  of  zeal  for  man 
as  shown  in  outward  acts,  verse 
3. 

And  in  each  case  the  conclu¬ 
sion  corresponds  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence.  He  speaks  throughout 
in  the  first  person,  as  in  Rom. 

vii.  7 — 25,  personifying,  as  it 
were,  human  nature  in  himself. 

The  gift  of  tongues  is  men¬ 
tioned  first,  as  it  was  against  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  this  that 
he  had  chiefly  to  contend.  The 
expression  is  hyperbolical,  like 

viii.  13,  or  Rom.  ix.  3,  but  still 
based  on  a  real  feeling.  ‘  Though 
the  utterances  of  this  gift  in¬ 
cluded  all  that  both  worlds  could 
express  of  great  and  glorious; 
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rrporhi jrdav  km  dSw  ra  pvcrTijpia  iravTa  km *  naa-av  n )u 
yvwcriv  kclI  iav  ev w  navav  rr^v  irCa-rw  <o<TT€  opt)  peVurTavai, 

Limp  Se  pv  evm,  'oWfr  dpi.  3' ra 

'  t$,rrirtiy  *  oiSf'r.  •  Kal  &v  ^w/u'Ca. 

I  hough  I  have  prophecy  and  understand  all  'secrets 
and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  rbut  have  not 
3  r  Love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  rdole  away'  all  my 


j-ut  without  Love  to  harmonise 
them,  they  would  be  but  jarring 
and  unmeaning  discord.’  For  the 
phrase  ‘  men  and  angels,’  comp, 
iv.  9. 

\a\nue  l’lxdv,  ‘  sounding  brass,’ 
is  a  general  name 
‘  Sounding  for  musical  instru- 

brass.’  ments  (not  a  trumpet, 

for  which  he  would  have  used 
the  word  aaXirtyl,  as  in  xiv.  8). 

aXaXaiov,  ‘clanging.’  In  Ps. 
cl.  5,  two  different  kinds  of 
cymbal  are  spoken  of,  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  Kvfi&aXvig  et>iixotf, 
and  eup€dXoie  aXaXuy  fiov,  ‘the 
well-tuned  cymbal,’  and  ‘  the 
loud  cymbal.’  The  last  is  the 
one  here  alluded  to.  Apion  the 
grammarian  was  called  the  ‘  cym- 
balum  mundi.’  (Plin.  Praef.  Hist. 
Nat.)  The  force  of  the  epithets 
depends  on  the  unmeaning  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  sound  of  cymbals, 
compared  with  the  significance 
of  real  music;  compare  xiv.  7, 
where  the  same  contrast  is  im¬ 
plied  between  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

He  proceeds  next  to  speak  of 
prophecy,  as  the  gift  of  which  he 
himself  thought  most  highly,  and 
which  he  wishes  to  contrast  with 
that  of  tongues,  as  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  verse.  For  its 
connexion,  as  here,  with  the  gift 
of  knowledge  and  with  faith,  see 
xii.  8,  9,  10 ;  and  Rom.  xii.  6. 

2.  ttuvtci  ra  fivoTTiina,  ‘the  whole 
range  of  God’s  secrets.’  (An  in¬ 
exact  expression  for  ficiu  ra 


jMjtrrijfjia  rraura  cat  ?X“  ir atrav 
t>)v  yvQan'.)  Comp.  llom.  xi.  33, 
•na aav  rr)v  yviioiv,  ‘  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  world.’ 

iraaav  r >)v  rritTTiv,  ‘  all  the 
faith  in  the  world,’  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  xii.  9.  For  the  phrase 
‘  to  move  mountains,’  , 

T  ‘  Move 

compare  our  Lord  s  mounta;ns  > 
saying  in  Matt.  xvii. 

20,  xxi.  21.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression. 
Compare  the  Rabbinical  passages 
quoted  by  Heydenreich  ad  loc.  ; 
and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xxi.  21, 
where  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  are  called  ‘  uprooters 
of  mountains.’  Compare  also  the 
well-known  story  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  Eastern  proverb,  ‘  Man  may 
go  to  man,  but  not  mountain  to 
man  :  ’  and  tbe  legends  of  similar 
miracles  of  St.  Gregory  of  Ctes- 
area,  and  of  St.  Nonnosus  in 
Estius. 

ovDeu  ei fit,  ‘  though  I  seem  to 
have  control  over  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  I  am  nothing.’ 

3.  From  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
with  its  accompanying  graces,  he 
proceeds  to  the  outward  expres¬ 
sions  of  Love  itself. 

tear  ipurfittru)  iravra  ra  vjrap- 
vovra  uov,  according  to  ... 
the  use  of  in 

Rom.  xii.  20;  Numb.  xi.  18, 
may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  ‘  supplying  food,’  governing, 
like  vtiri(u>,  a  double  accusative, 
so  that  here  tov  nru>xou  must  be 
understood.  But  it  may  also  be, 
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virapyovTa  pov,  a  Kav  irapahoi)  to  crwpd.  pov  iva  L  navdrjaoi- 
*  ku\  Mv,  1  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  !ra  <co vxfaapai. 

goods,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 


according  to  the  etymology,  1  If 
I  divide  all  my  goods  into  mor¬ 
sels.’  Coleridge  in  a  MS.  note 
on  this  passage  says  :  1  The  true 
and  most  significant  sense  is, 
“  Though  I  dole  away  in  mouth¬ 
fuls  all  my  property  or  estates.” 
Who  that  has  witnessed  the  alms¬ 
giving  in  a  Catholic  monastery, 
or  the  court  of  a  Spanish  or 
Sicilian  bishop’s  or  archbishop’s 
palace,  where  immense  revenues 
are  syringed  away  in  farthings 
to  herds  of  beggars,  but  must 
feel  the  force  of  the  Apostle’s 
half  satirical  i pojptow  ?  ’ 

The  Received  Text  and  Lach- 
mann,  on  the  authority  of  C. 
D.  G.  and  the  Latin  MSS.  read 
'Iva  mvlh'/irupai.  Laclnnann  in 
his  first  edition,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  A.B.  reads, 

‘  Give  7j'u  Kav\l]frttifiat.  If 

my  body  to  tl,e  fonn(.r  reading,  iva 
o  trainee .  Kavt)li<rwfiai  be  correct, 
there  is  then  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Three  Children  in 
Daniel  iii.  28  (vapilivmv  ra  mi- 
para  de  n up),  or  to  the  martyr 
in  2  Maccab.  vii.  5 ;  and  the  sense 
would  be  that,  as  in  the  first 
clause  he  excludes  services  to 
men,  so  here  he  excludes  zeal  for 
God.  And  the  warning  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  such  spurious  martyrdoms 
as  took  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  early  Church,  not  from  con¬ 
science,  but  from  ambition.  Com¬ 
pare  Cyprian’B  Letters;  Hieron. 
ad.  Gal.  v. ;  and  the  story  (quoted 
by  Ileydenr.  ad  loc.),  of  Sapri- 
cius,  a  Christian  of  Antioch,  who, 
on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  refused 
to  forgive  his  enemy  Nicepliorus. 
And  already  in  the  Apostle’s 


time  instances  of  such  self-im¬ 
molation  were  sufficiently  well- 
known  from  Pagan  examples ; 
as  when  Calanus  burnt  himself 
before  the  army  of  Alexander, 
and  as  afterwards  Peregrinus  the 
Stoic  philosopher  did  the  same 
at  the  Olympic  games,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonincs,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Lucian,  who  de¬ 
scribes  it.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
reading  iva  mvxvvvijiat  (‘  that 
I  may  boast  ’),  seems  preferable  : 
the  construction,  though  harsh, 
is  borne  out  by  2  Cor.  xi.  1G  : 

die  llfpova  celarrOi  fit,  iva  my di 
pn epov  Tt  mv^rjaufiai,  and  the 
sense  agrees  better  with  the  con¬ 
text.  It  would  seem  to  be  still 
a  continuation  of  the  instances 
of  self-denying  beneficence  : 

‘  Though  I  sacrifice  not  only 
my  property,  but  my  bodily  ease 
and  comfort ;  ’  ‘  though  I  give 
up,’  not  strictly  the  life  (which 
would  be  ipv^r/v,  as  in  Acts  xv. 
2G),  but  the  means  of  life  ;  what 
in  classical  Greek  would  be  /3/oc, 
as  distinct  from  £<i»i.  If  so,  he 
alludes  to  the  hard  life  which  he 
led  by  his  determination  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  by  his  own  labour, 
and  which  was  the  especial  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  boasting,  as  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit.  Compare  ix. 
27  ({iir<i>7ri<if<ii  pov  to  aiopa),  and 
ix.  15,  16,  where,  as  here,  he 
applies  to  it  the  same  expression 

KnvxTjpa. 

‘  It  profiteth  me  nothing.’ 
This  is  said  to  express  that,  in 
spite  of  such  vast  exertions,  no 
result  follows.  Compare  Matt, 
xvi.  26  :  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  ?  ’ 
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fiai,  aydirrfv  Be  pr)  eXo>,  'ovOev  ditjieXovpai *f)  >  dydiry 
paKpodvp.ti,  xprjo-TcveraL  rj  ayanr),  ov  £77X01^  [77  ayairrf}, 
ou  irepnepeverai,  ov  <f>vcriovTai,  !,ovk  a<TXrjpovei,  ov  fcrjTei  ra 
eavTijs,  ov  irapofvveTcu,  ov  Xoyl&Tat  to  kclkov,  eov  Xatpei 
eVi  Tfl  aSiKia,  <rvyXatpei  Be  rf)  dXr)0eCa,  1  trdvTa  crreyei, 
•  oiSfr. 

4  have  not  rLove,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  rLove  suffercth 
long,  r Love  is  kind;  rLove  envieth  not;  vnunteth  not  rher- 

5  self"  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  rherself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  rnot 

r,  evil,  rejoieeth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  ■' with  the  truth, 


■1 — 7.  11c  now  drops  liis  own 
example  and  personifies  Love 
itself,  as  in  Rom.  v.— viii.  lie 
personifies  Sin,  Death,  and  the 
Law,  and  in  2  dor.  viii.  12,  the 
virtue  of  Christian  Zeal  ( irpo - 
tiv/iin),  and  as  Wisdom  is  per-, 
sonified  in  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiaslicus.  The 
enumeration  of  qualities  begins 
with  especial  reference  to  the 
gifts,  and  then  rises  above  them, 
like  the  argument  in  xii.  10,  11. 

( 1 )  fiaKpoduftt 7,  ypnariviTui,  oil 

Lachmann’s  punctuation 
gives  an  expressed  nominative 
case  to  each  of  these  first  three 
attributes.  ‘  Love  bears  long 
with  offenders;  there  is  a  kind¬ 
ness  in  Love ;  there  is  no  envy 
or  jealousy  (comp.  £ijXoiirc  in  xii. 
31)  in  Love.' 

(2)  wcpireptuirai,  fvirwirat,  t'ta- 
Xipovil,  relate  to  the  humility 
inseparable  from  true  Love,  ircp- 
Wipiucrm  (from  the  old  Latin 
word  ‘  jierpems,'  a  braggart,  see 

Polyb.  xxxii.  G,  5,  xl. 
•irtai  •*,  2),  ‘  "hows  itself  off,’ 
as  distinguished  from 
a\a(oythar(iai,  which  is  1  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  qualities  which  one  has 
not.'  (Compare  irtirepirepevoaitriv, 
in  Cicero  ad  Att.  i.  14.) 

ipvaiuvrui,  ‘  is  inflated  with 
vanity,’  see  viii  1. 

atrXnpoi'U,  1  is  disorderly,’ 


‘  eccentric,’  apparently  with 
the  notion  of  pride  implied  (as 
in  vii.  3G),  alluding  to  the  dis¬ 
orders  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
the  gifts.  See  xiv.  40  :  irarra 
£v<rxij/idi'<i»c  ytvttrOui.  Chrysostom 
interprets  the  word,  ‘  does  not 
refuse  to  perform  degrading 
acts,’  as  if  he  had  read  ao^npoyei, 
instead  of  ovk  uo-^i/porti. 

(3)  oft  irirt-i  ra  lavrijc,  oi,  ira- 

pn[,vvcTai,  oil  \oyl(crai  to  Kanov. 

These  three  indicate  the  unsel¬ 
fish  placid  qualities. 

oil  iijrei,  ‘  grasps  not  at  her  own 
rights’  (what  in  classical  Greek 
is  expressed  by  i\a<roovodai),  see 
x.  24,  33. 

oil  irapo(vrerai,  ‘  is  not  pro¬ 
voked  to  anger.' 

oil  \oyi£er«(,  ‘  does  not  impute 
ov  store  up  in  her  calculations 
the  injury  she  has  received.’ 

(4)  oft  \nlpti  iirt  rp  aSintf, 
ovy\nlpti  3e  rj y  &KjiHtl<f.  All 
these  qualities  express  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  self-denial  of  Love  for 
others.  Injustice  and  Justice 
(for  this  is  hero  the  Bonsc  of 
nXqtfcip  as  opposed  to  dciKiif) 
are  here  personified  as  well  as 
Love,  and  the  sense  is,  ‘  She  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  advnnce  of 
Wickedness,  but  she  shares  the 
joy  of  the  triumph  of  Goodness.’ 
Compare  3  John,  4. 

irarra  ariyu  may  be: — 
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TTavTa.  -rruTTevet,  navT a  ikni£e i,  navra  viropevei.  8 17  a-yanr) 
ovSenore  a irarret.  etre  8e  irpotfnjTeuu,  KaTapyrjOijcrovTat. • 
etre  y\<Scrcratb,  Travo-ovrar  etre  yvaxris,  KaTapyr)drj(reTcu. 
■  imriitTfi.  »  Note.  MS.  C.  is  deficient  between  yAwovai]  and  [piv  v  t£x,  xy.  40. 

7  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things  en- 
sdureth  all  things.  rLove  never  faileth.  But  whether  there 
be  prophecies,  they  shall  r vanish  away';  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  .cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall 


(1 )  ‘  conceals  faults  in  a  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  ’  according  to  the  general 
sense  of  Prov.  x.  12. 
Bears  a  ffr£'yu  ;n  Ecclus.  viii. 
((rrlyet).  17,  is  thus  used  :  ‘  Con¬ 
sult  not  with  a  fool,  for 
he  cannot  keep  counsel  ’  (aritai). 
And  in  classical  writings,  com¬ 
pare  Eur.  Pham.  1214 ;  Soph. 
Phil.  136  ;  (Ed.  Tyr.  341  ;  Thuc. 
vi.  72.  For  the  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  so  understood,  compare  an 
interpretation  sometimes  put  on 
1  Pet.  iv.  8,  dyct7ri)  KuXlnrrti 
it \ijHoc  apapruuv.  But  KttXvirrio 
there,  as  in  James  v.  20 ;  Rom. 
iv.  7  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1  ;  Clem.  Ep. 
ad  Cor.  i.  49,  is  probably  used 
for  1  covering,’  not  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  concealment,’  but  of  ex¬ 
piation.’ 

The  other  sense,  however, 
is  preferable :  (2)  ‘  bears  all 

things,’  i.  e.  ‘  endures,’  or,  ‘is 
proof  against,’  ‘  all  reproaches 
and  hardships,’  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  only 
other  passages  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  1  Thess. 
iii.  15).  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  a  ship  or  roof  which  does 
not  leak  (iEsch.  Suppl.  134; 
Thuc.  ii.  94 ;  Plat.  Rep.  621 ; 
Grit.  Ill,  D.),  or  troops  warding 
off  an  assault  (Thuc.  iv.  34; 
Diod.  Sic.  xi.  32),  or  ice,  bear¬ 
ing  weight  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  33). 
Cyprian  apparently  read  ortpyti 
(by  the  same  confusion  of  MSS. 


that  occurs  in  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr. 
11),  so  as  to  make  the  enumer¬ 
ation  of  oripyit,  iritrrivit, 
agree  with  the  subsequent  men¬ 
tion  of  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope. 

rravra  irtorsvEi,  navra  i\iri£a, 
rravra  viropevet.  All  these  words 
relate,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  feelings  of  Love  in  respect 
to  man.  1  She  believes  all  that 
is  told  her,  without  mistrust., 
she  hopes  all  good  of  every 
one,  she  endures  all  vexations.’ 
But  the  words,  irianc,  cXiric,  biro- 
povti,  having  acquired  a  religious 
sense  by  their  frequent  use  in 
relation  to  God,  here  rise  above 
their  context ;  and  so  the  earthly 
sphere  within  which  his  view  of 
Love  has  hitherto  been  confined, 
breaks  away,  and  in  the  next 
verse  he  ascends  a  loftier  height 
to  tell  us  of  its  future  fortunes, 
vKOfiivti  especially  leading  him 
to  it,  by  the  higher  sense  which 
it  has  here,  as  in  Rom.  v.  4,  and 
which  thus  distinguishes  it  from 

8.  }/  ayairtiovBeirore  iriitrei.  ‘  This 
is  the  last  and  crowning  glory  of 
Love,  that  it  is  imperishable.’ 

rriirTti,  ‘  loses  its  strength  ;  ’ 
so  Rom.  ix.  6  :  o«x  °^ov  “  "rl 
e v 7r tttu) < ev 6 XoyoQ  to 5  9eo5,  and  in 
LXX.  Job  xv.  33  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  1, 
4,  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
fading  of  flowers. 

Here  the  description  of  Love 
closes.  But  St.  Paul  now  re- 
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■'iK  a epous  yap  yivuaxopev  xal  ix  fiepov 9  TTpofareyopw 
looTap  oc  eXffy  ro  reXa ov,  "to  te  )te>o./9  xaTapyyd^ai. 
"ot€  ijfiiji'  ptJVios,  i\ahow  a>s  vrjmostb ,  typopovv  m  vijiruK, 
ikayittp-rtv  cos  monos'  ore'  yeyopa  ai^'/a,  xaT-qpyrjxa  ra  too 

9  vanish  away.  For  wc  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in 
10 part:  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  0/1  that 
11  which  is  in  part  shall  'vanish  away.  When  I  was  a  rbabe,  I 
snake  as  a  Mmbe.  I  understood  as  a  rbabe,  I  thought  as  a 


babe  :  since  I  rain  become' 

turns  to  the  especial  object  for 
which  he  had  introduced  it,  and 
proceeds  to  contrast  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  Love  with  the  perish¬ 
ableness  of  the  gifts  on  which 
they  so  prided  themselves. 

‘  Prophecy,’  ‘  tongues,’  and 
‘knowledge,’  are  mentioned,  as 
being  the  three  already  con¬ 
trasted  with  Love,  in  verses  I 
and  2. 

‘  Knowledge  ’  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  gift  in  xii. 
8 ;  and  the  limitations  of  it,  al¬ 
though  applying  analogously  to 
all  human  knowledge,  must  be 
understood  accordingly. 

9.  ix  fiipovc.  The  stress  is  on 

these  words :  4  Only  partial 

glimpses  of  the  truth  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  prophecy  ;  only  partial 
glimpses  of  the  truth  are  received 
in  the  intuitions  of  knowledge.’ 
The  passage  is  important,  as 
showing  a  consciousness  of  the 
imperfection  even  of  revealed 
knowledge.  Compare  1  John  iii. 
2  :  ‘  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be.’ 

10.  Sear  U  i\8r,  to  ri\iwy. 
We  should  more  naturally  say, 

1  When  we  go  to  that  which  is 
perfect.’  He,  in  expectation  of 
the  return  of  his  Lord,  says, 

‘  When  that  which  is  perfect  is 

11.  He  here  once  more  re¬ 
turns  to  himself,  as  the  repre- 


nan,  I  have  'made  the  things  of 

sentative  of  man  in  general ;  and 
the  illustration  which 
follows  is  probably  sug-  ‘",1} 
gested  by  the  word  (CT* 
riKewv,  ‘  perfect,’  ‘  full- 
grown,’  riKeioc  and  rriirtos  being 
naturally  opposed  to  each  other 
as  in  ii.  G,  iii,  1.  In  the  word 
vtiirioi  (‘  infant,’  rather  than 
‘child’)  he  follows  out  his  ety¬ 
mological  scent  of  the  word 
(‘  speechless,’  as  infans  in  Latin), 
and  uses  it  in  this  passage  to 
express  the  imperfection  of  the 
loftiest  sounds  of  earth,  compared 
with  what  shall  be  hereafter. 
The  several  words  used  have  a 
perceptible,  though  remote,  re¬ 
ference  to  the  three  gifts  just  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  ‘  The  gift  of 
tongues  shall  be  as  the  feeble 
articulations  of  an  infant  ’  (for 
\a\u>,  as  applied  to  those  gifts, 
see  xiii.  1,  xiv.  2 — 6,  23)  :  ‘the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  discern¬ 
ment  of  spirits  shall  be  as  an 
infant’s  half-formed  thoughts  ’ 
(fporelv  has  the  double  sense  of 
‘  thoughts,’  and  of  1  wisdom  :  ’ 
compare  the  analogous  use  of 
anfia  and  Kv^epyi/actc  in  xii.  8, 
28,  in  relation  to  prophecy) : 

‘  lbc  gift  of  knowledge  shall  be 
as  the  infant’s  half-formed  rea¬ 
sonings  ’  (compare  viii.  2  :  ‘If 
any  man  think  that  he  knoweth 
anything,  he  knoweth  nothing 
yet  as  he  ought  to  know  ’). 
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vrjTTLOv.  12  fikiiropev  yap  apn  St  icronTpov  iv  alvLy pan, Tore 
Se  TTpocrconov  npo<;  npocrtonov  apn  y  water  kco  iK  pepovs,  Tore 
SkiniyvaKropat Kada)<; KaliTTeyvucrdrjv  13vwtSe  pivei  nU ttis 
eAms  aydn-rj,  ra  rpia  ravra •  putfiiv  Se  tovtuv  t )  dyanr). 

12  a  babe  to  vanish  away'.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face :  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 

13  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  And  now  abideth  Faitli 
Hope  rLove  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  rLove. 

ore  in  classical  Greek  would 


be  iiretSij. 

12.  Si  iiroirrpov  may  be :  (1) 

1  through  a  window  ’ 
‘Through  (of  transparent  stone, 
a  glass.’  or  whatever  other  sub¬ 
stance  was  used  for  ad¬ 
mitting  light  into  ancient  houses), 
in  which  case  compare  the  Rab¬ 
binical  saying,  ‘  All  the  prophets 
saw  through  a  dark  glass,  Moses 
saw  through  a  bright  glass.’ 
(Wetstein,  Schottgen  ad  Inc.) 

But  (2)  more  probably  ‘  through 
the  means  of  a  mirror,’  as  in 
J ames  i.  23 ;  and  for  the  sense, 
compare  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Ancient 
mirrors  were  usually  (not  of 
glass,  but)  of  polished  metal. 
The  expression,  ‘  through  (diet) 
a  mirror,’  may  arise  from  the  il¬ 
lusion  that  what  is  seen  in  the 
minor  seems  to  be  behind  it,  and 
so  seen  through  it. 

iv  aiviypan,  ‘  in  a  dark 
similitude,’  ‘in  a  mystery’  (in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  word). 

Tpiauirov  irpig  irpvtrtvirov.  The 
whole  sentence  has  an  allusion  to 
the  vision  of  God  by  Moses,  as  in 
2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  7, 
oi  Sict  t'toovt ;  and  Numb.  xii.  8  : 
tTTVfia  Kara  oropa  XaXifaw  airw, 
iv  e'tSet,  kui  oti  Si’  alviyparuv,  cat 
Tt)v  Siit,av  Kvpiov  elSe. 

«  p  ipnvg,  k.  t.  X.  ‘  now  my 
knowledge  is  partial,  then  it  will 
be  as  full  as  the  Divine  know¬ 
ledge.’  For  the  same  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  contrast,  sec  viii.  3  ; 
Gal.  iv.  i) ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  Phil. 


iii.  12.  Philo  de  Cherub.  §  32, 
pp.  159,  ICO  :  vvv  ore  iiopev  yvut- 
pt (optOa  paWov  i)  yvtvpiZopev. 

13.  Having  dwelt  on  the  tran¬ 
sitory  nature  of  all  other  gifts, 
he  concludes  by  recapitulating 
what  gifts  alone  are  permanent, 
and  by  declaring  that  even  of 
these  Love  is  the  greatest. 

vwt  Si  is  (not  ‘  at  this  present 
time,’  distinguished  from  the 
future,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  in  verse  12  by  apn, 
but)  ‘  as  it  is,’  1  as  matters  stand, 
amidst  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
besides.’  (Comp,  vvvt  ci  typtnpn, 
v.  11  ;  i  vvi  Si  xpttrrdg  iyi/yeprat, 
xv.  20.) 

pivtt  ...  ra  rpia  ravra,  ‘  there 
remain  unchanged  these  three 
great  gifts,  and  these  three  only.’ 
He  has  already  said  that  Love 
cannot  fail ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  he  here  recollected  the  two 
other  virtues  which  he  usually 
classes  with  Love,  and  wished  to 
indicate  that  they  also  were  im¬ 
mortal.  Comp.  1  Thess.  i.  3, 
‘  your  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  :  ’  1 
Thess.  v.  8,  ‘  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  for  an  helmet, 
the  hope  of  salvation  :  ’  and  Col. 
i.  4,  5,  ‘your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus 
and  the  love  which  ye  have  to 
all  the  saints,  for  the  hope  that 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven.’ 
They  are  specially  mentioned  as 
being  those  qualities  which  most 
evidently  raise  man  to  a  higher 
world. 
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Such  is  the  variety  of  gifts  set  before  you  ;  all  necessary,  none 
to  be  despised.  Hut  if  there  be  any  at  which  you  aim  with  more 
than  usual  ardour,  take  those  which  are  really  the  best ;  and 
even  if  you  attain  these,  remember  that  there  is  a  loftier  height, 
a  ser'ener  heaven  beyond,  in  comparison  with  which  all,  even  the 
best,  are  as  nothing.  Love  alone  can  prevent  the  noblest 
utterances  of  the  gift  of  tongues  from  sinking  into  a  jarring 
discord;  Love  alone  can  give  reality  to  the  revelations  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  intuition  of  knowledge,  the  energy  of  faith ;  Love 
alone  can  give  value  even  to  the  most  heroic  outward  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  beneficence.  Look  at  her  as  she  stands  before  you, 
portrayed  in  her  full  proportions  ;  look  at  her  kind  unruffled 
countenance,  so  unlike  your  factions  and  rivalries  ;  look  at  her 
freedom  from  the  envy  xoith  which  you  regard  each  other's  gifts  ; 
look  at  her  freedom  from  the  display,  the  false  pretensions,  the 
vulgar  insolence  which  disgrace  your  public  meetings  ;  look  at 
her  refusal  to  press  her  own  rights,  to  take  offence,  or  to  bear 
malice  :  how  unlike  your  selfish  and  litigious  spirit ;  look  at 
her  sympathy  xoith  all  that  is  good;  her  endurance,  her 
trustful  and  hopeful  character,  embracing  as  it  does  all  that 
is  greatest  in  her  two  accompanying  graces.  Faith  and  Hope. 
She  continues,  and  so  will  they  with  her.  For  look,  lastly,  at 
her  imperishable  freshness ;  what  a  contrast  to  the  transitory 
character  of  all  other  gifts.  The  gift  of  tongues  shall  cease  of 
itself  when  the  occasion  for  it  is  gone.  The  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  of  knowledge,  being  in  their  own  nature  imperfect  and 
partial,  shall  pass  away  xohen  this  earthly  system  shall  pass 
away  before  the  coming  of  that  which  is  perfect.  Then,  and 
not  before,  shall  the  inarticulate  utterances  and  the  half-formed 
conceptions  of  our  present  infantine  state  he  exchanged  for  the 
full-grown  faculties  of  the  man  ;  then,  and  not  before,  shall  the 
dimly-seen  images  of  the  earthly  glass  be  exchanged  for  that 
perfect  vision  of  Divine  things  which  was  enjoyed  by  Moses 
when  he  stood  with  unveiled  face  on  the  mount,  and  received  in 
his  countenance  the  reflected  glory  of  God  Himself.  But  till 
that  time  is  come,  we  can  conceive  of  the  future  only  through 
these  three  great  gifts,  which  exist  now,  and  xvill  continue  here¬ 
after  ;  namely,  Faith  and  HOPE,  which  live  as  the  handmaids 
of  the  greatest  of  all,  Love. 
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The  Apostolical  Doctrine  of  Love. 

The  foregoing  passage  stands  alone  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
both  in  its  subject,  and  in  its  style.  This  Epistle  finds  Q;max 
its  climax  here,  as  that  to  the  Romans  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
of  the  8th  chapter,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  EPlstle> 

1 1  th.  Whatever  evil  tendencies  he  had  noticed  before  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  met  their  true  correction  in  this  one  gift. 
To  them,  whatever  it  might  be  to  others, — to  them,  with  their 
factions,  their  intellectual  excitements,  their  false  pretensions, 
it  was  all-important.  Without  this  bond  of  Love  he  felt  that 
the  Christian  society  of  Greece  would  surely  fall  to  pieces,  just 
as  its  civil  society  in  former  times  had  appeared  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen  to  be  destined  to  dissolution,  without  the  cor¬ 
responding  virtue  of  <jn\la  or  mutual  harmony.  Therefore, 
although  in  a  digression,  he  rises  with  the  subject  into  the 
passionate  fervour  which  in  him  is  only  produced  by  a  directly 
practical  object.  Unlike  the  mere  rhetorical  panegyrics  on 
particular  virtues,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Philo  and  similar 
writers,  every  word  of  the  description  tells  with  double  force, 
because  it  is  aimed  against  a  real  enemy.  It  is  as  though, 
wearied  with  the  long  discussions  against  the  sins  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  he  had  at  last  found  the  spell  by  which 
they  could  be  overcome,  and  uttered  sentence  after  sentence 
with  the  triumphant  cry  of  ‘  Eureka.’ 

The  particular  motive  for  the  introduction  of  the  passage  in 
this  place  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wish  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  subordination  of  gifts  of  mere  display,  such  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  to  gifts  of  practical  utility,  such  as  prophecy. 
And  analogously  the  same  truth  still  needs  to  be  impressed  : 

‘  to  all  but  one  in  ten  thousand,’  it  has  been  well  said, 
‘  Christian  speculation  is  barren  of  great  fruits  ;  to  all  but  one 
in  ten  thousand,  Christian  benevolence  is  fruitful  of  great 
thoughts.’  Such  is  the  directly  practical  result  of  the  chapter. 
But  the  very  style  shows  that  it  rises  far  above  any  immediate 
or  local  occasion.  On  each  side  of  this  chapter  the  tumult  of 
argument  and  remonstrance  still  rages :  but  within  it,  all  is 
calm ;  the  sentences  move  in  almost  rhythmical  melody  ;  the 
imagery  unfolds  itself  in  almost  dramatic  propriety;  the 
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lnn.n,nge  arranges  itself  with  almost  rhetorical  accuracy.  Weean 
imagine  how  the  Apostle’s  amanuensis  must  have  paused,  to  look 
up  in  his  master’s  face  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  style  of  his 
dictation,  and  seen  his  countenance  lighted  up  as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel,  as  this  vision  of  divine  perfection 
passed  before  him.  What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  and 
origin  of  that  new  element  of  goodness,  of  which  this  is  the 
earliest  detailed  description  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  ay  dm)  is,  in  this  sense,  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  remarkable 
^miliar  fact  that  the  word,  as  a  substantive,  is  entirely  un- 
Nnlv  Trs-  known  to  classical  Greek.  The  only  passage  where 
turnout.  it  is  quoted  in  Stephens’s  Thesaurus  as  occurring, 
is  in  Plutarch’s  Symposium;  and  there  it  has  been  sub¬ 
sequently  corrected  by  Reiske  from  aydn tt)s  &v  to  the  parti¬ 
ciple  dyamjaav.  The  verb  ayairav,  indeed,  is  used  in  classical 
Greek,  but  in  the  lower  sense  of  acquiescence,  esteem,  or 
caressing.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  we  first  find  it  employed, 
to  designate  what  we  call  ‘love;’  and  it  is  there  intro¬ 
duced  (probably  from  its  likeness  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew 
words1)  to  represent  3nt?  and  33V  ( ahab  and  agab ),  both 
words  expressive  of  passionate  affection,  drawn  from  the  idea 
of  panting,  aspiring  after  a  desired  object.  The  substantive 
dydiri)  is  used  almost  entirely  for  sexual  love,  namely,  in 
Jer.  ii.  2  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  15,  and  throughout  the  Canticles.  It  only 
occurs  besides,  in  a  more  general  sense,  in  Eccles.  ix.  1,  6.  In 
all  these  instances  the  word  is  probably  suggested  by  the  Hebrew 
feminine  form  rnqg  ( ahahah ).  In  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  other  band,  when  used  simply,  and  unexplained,  it  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  benevolence  based  on  religious  motives.  The  Old 
Testament  (in  the  word  ahab)  exhibited  the  virtues  both  of 
conjugal  afTection  and  of  friendship  ‘  passing  the  love  of 
women,’  as  in  the  case  of  David  ;  it  exhibited  also,  through¬ 
out  the  Psalms,  the  same  passionate  devotion  transferred  from 
man  to  God  ;  it  exhibited,  lastly,  the  same  feeling  emanating 
from  God  Himself  towards  His  peculiar  people,  the  spouse  of 
His  choice,  the  daughter  of  Zion.  The  Greek  world  exhibited 
in  a  high  degree  the  virtue  of  personal  friendship,  which  was,  in- 


1  So  amongst  others  /topic  is  used 
as  the  translation  of  birah,  a  palace  ; 
yn,  for  gai,  a  ravine,  and  yoi,  people ; 
B ipoc  for  bamah,  a  high  place ; 


mOapa  for  citharoi,  a  harp.  See 
Appendix  to  ‘  Sinai  and  Palestine,’ 
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deed,  so  highly  esteemed,  as  to  give  its  name  (< pi\ia )  to  affection 
generally.  Domestic  and  conjugal  affection,  strictly  speaking, 
there  was  not.  The  word  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  the 
modern  notion  of  love  (iptos)  expressed  either  a  merely  sensual 
admiration  of  physical  beauty,  or,  in  the  philosophical  language 
of  Plato,  an  intellectual  admiration  of  ideal  beauty.  The  writers 
who  at  Alexandria  united  the  last  efforts  of  Grecian  philo¬ 
sophy  with  the  last  efforts  of  Jewish  religion,  went  a  step  in 
one  sense  beyond  both  the  Old  Testament  and  also  the  Greek 
literature,  though  in  another  sense  below  them  both.  Benevo¬ 
lence  to  man,  as  man,  expressed  in  the  word  ‘  philanthropy  ’ 
(tpiXavOpa irla),  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
writings  of  Philo.  But  whilst  this  quality  breaks  through  the 
narrow  limits  in  which  the  passionate  yearning  of  the  Hebrew 
dispensation  was  confined,  it  loses  its  intensity.  It  becomes  an 
abstraction  to  be  panegyrised,  not  a  powerful  motive  to  be  acted 

In  contradistinction  to  all  these,  and  yet  the  crown  and 
completion  of  all,  is  the  Love,  or  ayawr),  of  the  New  its  m0iU1_ 
Testament.  Whilst  it  retains  all  the  fervour  of  the  inS- 
Hebrew  aspiration  and  desire,  and  of  the  personal  affection  of 
the  Greek,  it  ranges  through  as  wide  a  sphere  as  the  compre¬ 
hensive  benevolence  of  Alexandria.  Whilst  it  retains  the 
religious  element  that  raised  the  affections  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist  to  the  presence  of  God,  it  agrees  with  the  classical 
and  Alexandrian  feelings  in  making  its  chief  object  the  welfare 
of  man.  It  is  not  Religion  evaporated  into  Benevolence,  but 
Benevolence  taken  up  into  Religion.  It  is  the  practical  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  two  great  characteristics  of  Christianity,  the 
union  of  God  with  man,  the  union  of  religion  with  morality ; 
Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  Love  to  God ;  Love  to  God 
showing  itself  in  Love  to  man. 

It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  ask  by  what  immediate  means  this  new 
idea  was  introduced  to  the  Apostle’s  mind ;  it  may  be  that  this 
very  passage  is  the  expression  of  his  delight  at  first  ^ 
fully  grasping  the  mighty  truth  which  henceforth  was  8  orlg111’ 
never  to  pass  from  him.  But  the  impression  left  by  the  words 
rather  is,  that  he  assumes  it  as  something  already  known ;  new, 
indeed,  in  its  application  to  the  wants  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
but  recognised  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
ideas  derived  expressly  from  what  he  calls  ‘  the  revelations  of 
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thr  Lord.'  It  is,  in  all  probability,  from  tlie  great  example  of 
self-sacrificing  love  shown  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Apostle,  and  through  him  the  Christian  world,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  truth,  that  Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  God  is 
the  one  great  end  of  human  existence.  ‘  A  new  command¬ 
ment  He  gave  unto  11s  that  we  should  love  one  another,  as  He 
loved  us.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  another.’  Until  Christ  had  lived  and  died, 
the  virtue  was  almost  impossible.  The  fact  of  its  having  come 
into  existence,  the  urgency  with  which  the  Apostle  dwells  upon 
it,  is  itself  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died  as  none  had  ever 
lived  and  died  before.  This  is  confirmed  by  observing  that  the 
word  and  idea  which  thus  first  appear  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  receive  their  full  meaning  and  development  in 
those  of  St.  John.  To  the  minds  of  both  these  great  Apostles, 
amidst  all  their  other  diversities,  ‘  Love  ’  represented  the  chief 
fact  and  the  chief  doctrine  of  Christianity.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  it  was  drawn  from  the 
example  or  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  At  any  rate,  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  Apostles  in  this  doctrine  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  its  derivation  from  a  common  source  superior  to 
them  both. 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  Apostolical  view  of 
Love  with  the  later  representations  of  it : — 

First,  the  course  of  language,  here  as  elsewhere,  ,is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  popular  conception  of  the 
virtue  to  this  its  original  portraiture.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  two  senses  which  the  word  ‘  Charity  ’  (derived  from  the 
Latin  1  version  of  dydirij)  has  acquired,  at  least  in  the  English 
language. 

Usually  it  is  employed  for  ‘almsgiving,’  as  in  the  phrases 
an  1  act  of  charity,’  an  ‘  object  of  charity,’  a  ‘  charitable  insti¬ 
tution.’  Yet  this  is  the  very  sense  with  which  the  Apostle 
especially  contrasts  his  own  employment  of  the  word.  When 
he  says,  ‘  though  I  give  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have 
not  chanty,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,’  it  is  as  though  he  had 
foreseen  the  corruption  of  his  own  language,  and  had  said, 
‘  V1.0"^  1  have  ln  it9  fulle8t  extent  “  Charity  ”  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  will  hereafter  be  used,  and  have  not  “  Charity  ” 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  should  properly  be  used,  it  pro- 

1  See  note  on  xiii.  1. 
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fitetli  me  nothing.’  And  this  primitive  contrast  between  the 
inward  spirit  and  the  outward  expression  of  Love  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  it  is  specially  Eastern  religions  that 
have  tended  to  make  the  act  of  almsgiving  stand  for  the  virtue 
of  which  it  is  but  one  form.  Of  the  five  articles  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  creed,  almsgiving  is  the  only  moral  truth.  In  the  Jewish 
religion,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  word  correspond¬ 
ing  to  ‘  duty  ’  or  ‘  righteousness  ’  had  been  confined,  in  like 
manner,  to  outward  acts  of  beneficence.1  In  the  Greek  Church, 
although  the  word  for  ‘  Love  ’  (ay dirt))  has  been  preserved  from 
its  Western  degradation,  the  word  for  ‘Mercy’  (JAeiy/ioowij) 
has  been  corrupted  into  the  visible  acts  of  mercy — so  much  so 
that  in  the  W estern  languages  its  original  meaning  has  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  we  know  it  now  only  in  ‘  eleemosynary  ’  institu¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  more  familiar  form,  ‘  alms,’  in  which  the  out¬ 
ward  contraction  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  contraction  of  the 
inward  spirit.  Against  all  these  corruptions,  as  well  as  against 
the  belief,  often  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  necessary 
duty  of  indiscriminate  bounty,  the  Apostle’s  doctrine  is  a  salu¬ 
tary  protest. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  English  word  ‘  Charity  ’ 
is  sometimes  used, — namely,  ‘  toleration  ’  or  ‘  forbearance,’ 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  ‘  charitable  construction,’  in  ‘  charity 
with  our  neighbours.’  But  this  sense,  though  founded  on  the 
words  which  describe  Charity  as  ‘  thinking  no  evil,’  and  *  not 
easily  provoked,’  inadequately  expresses  its  full  signification. 
The  mere  passive  virtue  of  toleration,  though  it  is  a  direct 
result  of  Christian  Love,  is  yet  but  a  very  small  part  of  it. 
As  there  may  be  almsgiving  without  Love,  so  there  may  be 
toleration  -without  Love.  Here,  again,  our  conceptions  of 
Charity  soon  ‘  come  to  an  end,’  but  this  new  ‘  commandment  ’ 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostle  ‘  is  exceeding  broad.’ 

Lastly,  this  Chapter  agrees  with  St.  John’s  representa¬ 
tions  in  setting  forth  the  paramount  importance  of  Christian 
Love  as  the  highest  truth  and  duty  of  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation.  In  the  great  controversies  which  have  agitated  the 
doctrines  of  Christendom,  this  supremacy  of  Love,  both  as  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  as  the  duty  of  man,  has 
hardly  been  recognised.  Whilst  churches  and  nations  have  been 
rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  some  statement  re- 

1  See  note  on  2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
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apccting  the  nature  of  subordinate  gifts,  such  as  faith  and 
knowledge,  or  of  subordinate  means  of  grace,  such  as  the 
sacrament  or  the  modes  of  Christian  worship,  few  have  heeded, 
still  fewer  have  maintained  for  life  and  death,  the  supremacy 
of  what  the  Apostles  declare  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the 
most  unfailing  of  all  the  ways  of  approach  to  God. 

Yet  the  well-known  story  of  the  last  words  of  St.  John,  that 
in  the  command  of  mutual  love  was  contained  the  substance 
of  the  Gospel,  does  not  go  beyond  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul, 
that  of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  Charity  is  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  immortal;  that  even  Faith  and  Hope  are  inferior  to  Love. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  truth  has  been  acknowledged  in  later 
times  by  the  veneration  shown  to  persons  who  have  specially 
exhibited  this  virtue,  whether  in  its  passive  form,  as  Ken, 
Fenelon,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  or  in  its  active  form,  as  Xavier 
and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  These,  rather  than  Dominic  or 
Calvin,  Luther  or  Loyola,  are  the  characters  which  the  world 
especially  calls  by  the  name  of  ‘  Christian.’  This  Chapter, 
too,  has,  even  from  unwilling  witnesses,  always  commanded 
assent.  ‘Nothing,’  says  John  Wesley,  ‘is  more  common 
than  to  find  even  those  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  yet  affirming,  “  This  is  my  religion  :  that  which  is 
described  in  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Corinthians.”  Nay, 
even  a  J ew,  a  Spanish  physician,  then  settled  at  Savannah,  used 
to  say,  with  great  earnestness,  “  that  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of 
the  finest  writers  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  the  thirteenth 
Chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  were  wrote  in 
letters  of  gold ;  and  I  wish  every  J  ew  were  to  carry  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went.”  He  judged  (and  herein  he  certainly 
judged  right)  that  this  single  chapter  contained  the  whole  of 
true  religion.’ 1 

‘  Dens  non  est  tides,’  says  Bengel,  ‘  Deus  non  est  spes,  sed 
Deus  est  Amor.’ 


Wesley,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 
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THE  GIEl'  OF  TONGUES  AND  THE  GIFT  OF  PROPHESYING. 

XIV.  1—40. 

At  this  point  of  the  Apostle’s  argument  it  becomes  necessary 
to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  gifts  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other. 

I.  The  gift  of  ‘prophesying,’  or  of  the  ‘prophets.’  The 
word  ‘  Prophet  ’  (prpo<j>^Tris)  was  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  interpreters  who  spoke  forth  or  p^”"s' . 
expounded  the  unintelligible  oracles  of  the  Pythoness 
of  Delphi,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  Dodona.  In  a  meta¬ 
phorical  sense  it  was  used  of  poets,  as  interpreters  of  the  Gods 
or  Muses.  It  was  then  adopted  by  the  LXX.  as  the  best 
equivalent  of  the  nabi  or  ‘  prophet  ’  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  Jewish  tradition,  prophecy  expired  with 
Malachi ;  and  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  it  between  his 
time  and  the  Christian  era.  It  is  true  that  the  name  is  applied 
to  Zacharies  and  Anna,  and  also  to  the  Baptist  and  to  Christ. 1 
But  the  frequency  of  the  gift  was  regarded  as  the  special 
sign  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  as  such  its  universal  diffusion  is 
described  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ‘  Your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy  .  .  .  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
hand-maidens  I  will  pour  out ...  of  my  Spirit ;  and  they  shall 
prophesy.’ 2  In  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  Acts,  prophets 
and  prophetesses  are  described  in  all  Christian  congregations — 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Cajsarca.1  In  all  the  Epistles,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The  Apocalypse 
is  called  ‘  a  prophecy,’ 4  and  it  often  mentions  ‘  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,’  and  ‘  the  prophets  ’  in  the  Christian  Church.5  In 
all  these  cases  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old,  and  it  may 
be  added  in  the  Koran,  the  prominent  idea  is,  not  that  of  predic¬ 
tion,  but  of  delivering  inspired  messages  of  warning,  exhortation, 

1  Matt.  xiv.  6,  xxi.  11,  46 ;  Mark  8  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  xr.  32 ;  xxi.  9. 

xi.  32;  Luke  i.  07,  76,  ii.  36,  vii.  4  Rev.  i.  3,  xxii.  7,  10,  IB. 

20,  28,  39,  xiii.  33 ;  John  iv.  19,  ix.  8  Ibid.  xix.  10  ;  xi.  3,  0,  10,  18  ; 

17.  xvi.  6;  xviii.  20,  24;  xxii.  0,  0. 

2  Acts  ii.  17, 18. 
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and  instruction  :  ‘  building  up,  exhorting,  ami  comforting;  ’1 2 
^onvin.-in.r  jml.rin.r,  and  making  manifest  the  secrets  of  the 
In  art ' 3  The  ancfcnrclassical  and  Hebrew  sense  prevails  every¬ 
where  Kpiincnides  and  Mahomet  on  the  one  hand,  Elijah  and 
Paul  on  the  other,  are  called  ‘  prophets,’  not  because  they  fore¬ 
told  the  future,  but  because  they  enlightened  the  present. 3 

II.  ‘  The  gift  of  tongues  ’  is  a  much  more  difficult  subject. 
The  most  important  passages  relating  to  it  arc  (1)  Those 
<  Juror  contained  in  this  Chapter,  and  the  allusions  to  it 

ToNoirs.  ;n  xii.  10,  28,  as  ‘divers  kinds  of  tongues’  (yivi) 

yXua-aaiv),  and  xiii.  1 :  ‘  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels.’  (2)  Mark  xvi.  17 :  ‘  They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues’  (yXdxraais  XaXrjuovai  icaivali).  (3)  The 
descriptions  of  the  gift  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  3 
— 21 ;  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  46  ;  at  the 
conversion  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  Acts 
xix.  6.  (4)  The  more  doubtful  allusions,  Luke  xxi.  15 : 

‘  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wdsdom,  which  all  your 

adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay.’  Eph.  v.  18  :  ‘  Be 
not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess  (compare  Acts  ii. 
13);  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  speaking  “  in  ”  yourselves 
( XaXovvres  eainols)  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.’ 
1  Thess.  v.  19:  ‘  Quench  not  the  Spirit ;  despise  not  pro- 
phesyings.’  1  Peter  iv.  1 1 :  Each  one  as  he  ”  has  received  “  a  ” 

gift . if  any  “  one  ”  speak  (XaXei),  let  him  speak  as  the 

oracles  of  God.’ 

The  only  allusion  to  this  gift  as  still  existing  after 
the  Apostolic  times,  is  in  Irenams 4  :  ‘  We  hear  many  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  Church,  having  prophetical  gifts,  and  by  the 
Spirit  speaking  in  all  kinds  of  languages.’  Many  speculations 
occur  in  the  later  Fathers  on  the  subject ;  but  their  historical 
testimony  to  the  nature  of  the  gifts  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
one  sentence  of  Chrysostum,  in  his  comment  on  this  chapter : 
‘This  whole  place  is  very  obscure;  but  the  obscurity  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  facts  described,  which  are  such 
as  then  used  to  occur,  but  now  no  longer  take  place.’ 

From  these  data  we  may  attain  the  following  conclusions  : _ 


1  1  Cor.  xiv.  3. 

2  Ibid.  21,  25. 

3  So  al-jo  formerly  in  English ;  as 


in  Taylor’s  ‘  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
4  Adv.  User.  vi.  0. 
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The  gift  in  question  is  described  as  something  entirely  new 
in  the  Apostolical  age.  ‘  They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues.’ 1  The  effect  on  the  spectators  at  the  day  of  no' 
Pentecost  is  of  universal  astonishment.2  It  is  described 
as  the  special  mark  following  upon  conversion 3  (whether  imme¬ 
diately  before  baptism 4,  or  immediately  after 5).  It  is,  moreover, 
spoken  of  as  in  an  especial  manner  a  gift  ‘  of  the  Spirit,’  that  is, 
the  new  manifestation  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Hence 
its  appearance  at  the  day  of  Pentecost :  ‘  They  were  all  filled 
•with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.’ 6  Hence  the  ‘  speaking  with 
toDgues  ’  was  the  sign  that  Cornelius  had  ‘  received  the  Holy 
Spirit.’7  Hence,  when  Paul  placed  his  hands  on  the  disciples 
at  Ephesus,  ‘  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake 
with  tongues.’ 8  Hence  the  very  name  of  ‘  the  Spirit  ’  and 
‘  spiritual  gifts  ’  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  this  gift, 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere.  Compare  the  argument  in  xii. 
1 — 13,  and  the  particular  expressions  in  xiv,  1,  12,  14,  37  ; 
and  perhaps  1  Thess.  v.  19  ;  and  Eph.  v.  18. 

It  was  closely  connected  with  the  gift  of  prophesying.  This 
appears  not  only  from  these  Chapters  where  the  two  2 
are  always  compared,  as  being,  though  different,  yet  ncxionvith 
homogeneous  (see  xii.  10,  28  ;  xiii.  1  ;  xiv.  1 — 6,  llluphesy- 
22 — 25),  but  from  the  notices  in  the  Acts.  In  Acts  lng' 
ii.  17 — 21,  Peter,  in  his  justification  of  himself  and  the  other 
Apostles,  describes  it  under  no  other  name  than  ‘  prophesying  ;  ’ 
and  in  Acts  xix.  6,  the  converts  are  described  ‘  speaking  with 
tongues  and  prophesying.’  To  the  same  effect  is  the  con¬ 
nexion  in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  where  ‘quench  not  the  Spirit’  is 
followed  by  ‘  despise  not  prophesyings.’ 

It  was  distinguished  from  prophesying  by  consisting,  not  of 
direct  warning,  exhortation,  or  prediction,  but  of  ^ 
thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  singing,  and  other  expres-  tionaT°" 
sions  of  devotion :  ‘  pray  with  a  tongue ;’  f  my  spirit 
prays  ;  ’  ‘  I  sing  in  the  spirit ;  ’  *  thou  givest  thanks  in  the 
Spirit;’9  ‘We  hear  them  speaking  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.’ 10  ‘  They  heard  them  speaking  with  tongues,  and  mag- 

e  Acts  ii.  4. 

7  Ibid.  x.  44,  46,  47. 

8  Ibid.  xix.  C. 

9  1  Cor.  xiv.  14—10. 

0  Acts  ii.  11. 


1  Mavlc  xvi.  17. 

2  Acts  ii.  7, 12. 

3  Mark  xvi.  17. 

4  Acts  x.  46. 

5  Ibid.  xix.  6. 
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nilYin^  (Jo,!.'1  ‘Sneaking  ...  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  snugs.  sinj;in<^  and  making  melody  ...  to  the  Lord, 
giving  thanks  always.’ * 

1 1  would  appear  that  these  expressions  of  devotion  were  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  rather  than  of  the 
understanding ;  so  that  the  actual  words  and  meaning 
f.riinys.  wcro  fti,n„st  always  unintelligible  to  the  bystanders, 
sometimes  to  the  speakers  themselves.  ‘He  that  speaketh 
with  a  tongue  speaketh  not  to  men,  hut  to  God ;  for  no  one 
hcarcth ;  and  in  the  Spirit  lie  speaketh  iflystcrics ;  ...  he 
that  speaketh  with  a  tongue  edifieth  himself  ’  [and  not  the 
C  hurch].3  ‘  If  I  come  to  you  siicaking  with  tongues,  what 
sliall  I  profit  you?’4  ‘Let  him  that  speaketh  with  a  tongue 
pray  that  he  may  interpret.’ 5  ‘  If  I  pray  with  a  tongue,  my 

spirit  praycth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful.’ 6  ‘  If  thou 

givest  thanks  in  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  filleth  the  place 
of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  to  thy  giving  of  thanks ;  for  he 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest.’7  ‘  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding  that  I  may  instruct  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  with  a  tongue.’ 8  ‘Making  melody  in  your 
hearts."*  To  the  same  effect  are  the  passages  which  describe 
the  impression  produced  on  bystanders :  ‘  If  all  speak  with 
tongues,  and  the  unlearned  or  unbelievers  come  in,  will  they  not 
say  that  ye  are  mad  ?  ’ 10  ‘  Others  mocking  said.  They  are  full 

of  new  wine.’ 11  Compare  also  Eph.  v.  19,  where  the  injunction 
‘to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit’  and  to  ‘speak  in  themselves,’ 
is  preceded  by  the  prohibition,  ‘  be  not  drunk  with  wine.’ 

Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  several  ac¬ 
counts.  It  was  a  trance  or  ecstasy,  which,  in  moments  of  great 
religious  fervour,  especially  at  the  moment  of  conversion,  seized 
the  early  believers ;  and  this  fervour  vented  itself  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  thanksgiving,  in  fragments  of  psalmody  or  hymuody  and 
prayer,  which  to  the  speaker  hitnself  conveyed  an  irresistible 
sense  of  communion  with  God,  and  to  the  bystander  an  im¬ 
pression  of  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  power,  but  not 
necessarily  any  instruction  or  teaching,  and  sometimes  even 
having,  the  appearance  of  wild  excitement,  like  that  of  madness 


10  1  Cor.  xiv.  23. 

11  Acts  ii.  13,  15. 
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or  intoxication.  It  was  the  most  emphatic  sign  to  cacli  indi¬ 
vidual  believer  that  a  power  mightier  than  his  own  was  come 
into  the  world  ;  and  in  those  who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  pos¬ 
sessed  this  gift  in  a  high  degree,  ‘  speaking  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all,’ 1  it  would,  when  combined  with  the  other  more 
remarkable  gifts  which  he  possessed,  form  a  fitting  mood  for  the 
reception  of  ‘  God’s  secrets  ’  (jj.varqpLaf,  and  of  ‘  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,’  ‘  being  caught 
into  the  third  heaven,’  and  into  ‘Paradise.’3  And  thus  the 
nearest  written  example  of  this  gift  is  that  exhibited  in  the 
abrupt  style  and  the  strange  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which,  almost  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  Prophet  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  ‘  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,’  and  ‘  hear¬ 
ing  a  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,’ 4  and  seeing  ‘  a  door  open  in 
heaven,’ and  ‘  a  throne  set  in  heaven,’ 5  and  ‘the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  ‘  the  river  of  life,’  and  ‘  the  tree  of  life.’ 6 

But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we  ask,  what  was  the  special 
form  which  these  outpourings  of  devotion  and  these 
prophetic  trances  assumed  ?  This  must  be  sought  in  ,  T®-  , 

the  names  by  which  they  were  called:  (1)  ‘  Speaking 
with  tongues  ’  (XaXelv  yXmaaais)  7 ;  ‘  speaking  with  a  tongue  ’ 
(XaXa tv  y\xo<j-or)).a  (2)  ‘  The  tongues  ’  (oi  yXos<T<raif  ;  ‘  a 

tongue’  (yXoiaaav)  10  ;  ‘  kinds  of  tongues’  (yevrj  yXourcrmv).  11 
(3)  ‘  Speaking  with  other  tongues  ’  (XaXelv  erepais  yXoicraaLs)12, 
‘  speaking  with  new  tongues  ’  (yXcoa-aais  XaXrjaovtriv  Kaivais).'3 

The  use  of  the  word  ‘  tongue  ’  (yXSiacra)  need  not  neces¬ 
sary  imply  a  distinct  language  of  a  nation,  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  usually  expressed  by  SioX£ktos.u  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  the  word  yXa ieraa  was  applied  to  this 
spiritual  gift,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  in  classical 
Greek  was  sometimes  applied  to  strange  uncommon  expressions, 
as  in  Aristotle 15,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  use  of 
this  gift  ‘  the  tongue  ’  was  literally  the  organ  employed,  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  remaining  passive,  whilst  the  tongue  gave 


1  1  Cor.  xiv.  18. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  7,  iv.  1,  xiv.  2,  xv.  51. 

3  2  Cor.  xii.  4—6. 

4  Rev.  i.  10. 

6  Ibid.  iv.  1,  2. 

0  Ibid.  xxi.  1,  xxii.  1,  2. 

7  1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  6,  18,  23,  30; 
Acts  x.  46,  xix.  6. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  4, 13,  14, 19,  27. 

3  Ibid.  22. 


»  1  Cor.  xiv.  26. 
1  Ibid.  xii.  28. 

3  Acts  ii.  4. 

3  Mark  xvi.  17. 


14  Acts  i.  19,  ii.  6,  8,  xxi.  40,  xxii. 
2,  xxvi.  14.  The  exceptions  are  in 
the  expressions,  ‘  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  and  tongues,'  Rev.  v.  9,  vii.  0, 
x.  11,  xi.  9,  xiii.  7,  xiv.  0,  xvii.  15. 

15  Rhet.iii.3,4;  Poet.  xxi.  0. 
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utterance  to  words  of  which  the  speaker  was  hardly  conscious. 
That  these  meanings  were  both  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  kindred  expressions  are  used. 
When,  in  xiii.  1,  the  Apostle  says,  ‘  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  ’  (rats  yXoxraais  tu>v  avOpwirav 
XaXw  Kal  Twv  ayyiXaav),  the  last  word  shows  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  languages  or  dialects,  but  of  every  conceivable  form 
of  speech  or  style.  And  when,  in  xiv.  9,  lie  says,  ‘  So,  ye, 
unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  (Sta  rrjs  yXwaatjs)  a  clear  sound,’ 
lie  uses  the  word  in  reference  to  the  phrase  so  often  repeated 
in  the  immediate  context,  ‘  speaking  with  a  tongue  ’  (XaXoiu 
yXoiaa-p).  Probably,  however,  this  peculiarity  of  style  or  speech 
was,  if  not  always,  yet  occasionally  heightened  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  words  or  sentences  into  the  utterances  thus 
made.  The  expressions  ‘kinds  of  tongues,’1  ‘new  tongues,’2 
‘  other  tongues,’ 3  though  they  need  not  of  necessity  imply  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  variety  or  a  novelty  of  modes  of  expression, 
yet  become  more  appropriate  if  something  of  a  new  language, 
or  of  different  languages,  were  united  with  these  new  or  various 
modes.  This  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  comparison  of 
the  ‘  speaker  with  tongues  ’  to  a  ‘  barbarian  ’ 4  (i.  e.  a  foreigner), 
and  of  the  sign  of  tongues  generally  to  the  sign  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages — ‘  other  tongues  and  other  lips  ’  (eTepoyXwaaois  Kal 
XelXetriv  ETepcovy — spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  11.  And  such, 
however  it  may  be  explained  in  detail,  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  gift  on  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost.  The  stress  laid  on  the  variety  of  nations  there  .as¬ 
sembled,  and  the  expressions  6  ‘  every  man  heard  them  in  his 
own  language  ’  (rfj  tSta  BiaXiKTtp),  ‘  how  hear  we  every  man 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  we  were  born  ?  ’  ‘  we  hear  them 
speak  in  our  tongues  ’  (iv  rah  rgieTepais  yXaxraats),  can  hardly 
be  explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  writer 
meant  to  describe  that,  at  least  to  the  hearers,  the  sounds 
spoken  seemed  to  be  those  of  distinct  languages  and  real  dia¬ 
lects.  If  this  account  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  would  imply 
that  the  fervent  expressions  of  thanksgiving  which  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  as  on  others,  constituted  the  essential  part  of  the  gift, 
were  so  far  couched  in  foreign  dialects  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  natives  of  the  several  countries.  The  emphatic  record  of 

1  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28. 

2  Mark  xvi.  17. 


4  I  Cor.  xiv.  11. 

*  Ibid.  21,  22. 

»  Acts  ii.  0,  8, 11. 
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this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  gift,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  general  spirit  and  object  of  the  Acts,  seems  designed 
to  point  out  the  gift  of  various  tongues  as  the  natural  result  and 
sign  of  the  first  public  manifestation  of  a  religion  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  break  through  the  barriers  which  divide  man  from 
man  and  nation  from  nation.  Such  a  significance,  however 
suitable  to  the  occasion  of  the  first  revelation  of  a  Universal 
Church,  would  not  be  equally  appropriate  in  the  more  ordinary 
manifestations  of  the  gift.  True,  the  effect  described  as  occuring 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  might  grow  out  of  it.  But,  even  here, 
as  Xavier  is  said  to  have  understood  and  made  himself  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Indians,  without  knowing  their  language,  and  as, 
even  in  common  life,  persons  in  a  highly  wrought  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  are  enabled  to  understand  each  other,  though  not  speaking 
the  same  language,  so  this  gift,  which,  above  all  others,  lifted 
the  speaker  out  of  himself,  might  have  the  same  effect.  And 
the  peculiar  form  of  language  ordinarily  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
communication  at  that  time,  would  contribute  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  Hellenistic  Greek,  compounded  as  it  was  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  and  instinct  with  that  peculiar  life  and  energy 
which  we  see  it  assume  in  the  various  styles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  epecially  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  almost 
in  itself  a  ‘  speaking  ’  in  ‘  divers  kinds  of  tongues.’  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  the  spread  of  this  dialect  by  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  was  a  providential  preparation  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  strange  in 
the  development  of  this  peculiar  language  into  the  gift  of 
tongues,  than  in  the  development  of  the  natural  powers  of 
strength  and  intellect  into  the  gifts  of  ‘ministry,’  of  ‘  wisdom,’ 
and  of  ‘knowledge.’  All  the  various  elements  of  Aramaic 
and  Hellenic  speech,  latent  in  the  usual  language  of  the  time, 
would  be  quickened  under  the  power  of  this  gift  into  a  new 
life,  sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  unintelligible  to  those 
who  heard  it,  but  always  expressive  of  the  vitality  and  energy 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  it  was  animated. 

Still  it  must  be  observed,  that  even  if  foreign  words  were 
always  part  of  its  exercise  (of  which  there  is  no  proof),  there  is  no 
instance  and  no  probability  of  its  having  been  ever  used  as  ameans 
of  instructing  foreign  nations,  or  of  superseding  the  necessity  of 
learning  foreign  languages.  Probably  in  no  age  of  the  world 
has  such  a  gift  been  less  needed.  The  chief  sphere  of  the 
Apostles  must  have  been  within  the  Roman  Empire,  and  within 
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that  sphere  Greek  or  Latin,  but  especially  Greek,  must  have 
been  everywhere  understood.  Even  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  speech  of  Peter,  by  which  the  first  great  conversion  was 
effected,  seems  to  have  been  in  Greek,  which  probably  all  the 
nations  assembled  would  sufficiently  understand  ;  and  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  foreign  dialects  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by  him  as  any  part 
of  the  event  which  he  is  vindicating  and  describing.  The 
Epistles,  in  like  manner,  were  all  written  in  Greek,  though 
many  of  them  are  addressed  to  the  very  nations  whose  presence 
is  described  in  the  Acts  on  that  occasion;  the  people  of  Judaea, 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  the  dwellers  at  Iiome. 
When  the  Lycaonians  addressed  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the 
speech  of  Lycaonia  ’,  there  is  no  mention  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
answering  them  in  that  language.  A  very  ancient  tradition 
describes  Peter  as  employing  Mark  for  an  interpreter.2  Le¬ 
ri  teus,  who  alone  of  the  early  Fathers  alludes  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  diversity 
of  language 3,  was  himself  obliged  to  learn  the  Gaulish  lan¬ 
guage.  And,  lastly,  the  whole  chapter  now  in  question  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  such  a  supposition.  The  Church  of  Corinth  is 
described  as  full  of  speakers  with  tongues,  and  yet  evidently 
no  work  of  conversion  was  going  on,  nor  any  allusion  made  to 
such  a  work  as  a  possible  object  for  the  gift.  Yet  had  such  an 
object  been  within  even  its  distant  scope,  the  argument  almost 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  Apostle  should  have  said, 
‘  Why  do  you  waste  so  great  a  gift  on  those  who  cannot  profit 
by  it,  when  you  might  go  forth  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
to  preach  with  it  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  tribes  ?  ’ 


The  subject  must  not  be  left  without  reference  to  similar 
Illustra-  manifestations  which  may  serve,  either  by  way  of  cou- 
tjons  from  trast  or  resemblance,  to  illustrate  its  main  peculiar- 
1  aganism ;  jn  ^  pagan  world  the  Apostle’s  words'1 

themselves  remind  us  of  the  unconscious  utterances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  when  the  Py¬ 
thoness  -with  her  ejaculations  stood  to  the  interpreters  of  the 
oracle  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  existed  between  the 
speakers  with  tongues  and  the  prophets.  In  the  Jewish 
Judaism,  dispensation  we  may  compare  the  burst  of  song  and 
trance,  which  accompanied  the  first  great  display  of  the 


1  Acts  xiv.  11.  3  Adv.  ILcr.  vi.  G. 

3  Eus.  IJ.E.  iii.39.  4  1  Cor.  xii.  2. 
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prophetical  spirit  in  the  time  of  Samuel — ‘  a  company  of  pro¬ 
phets  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them,’  and  prophesying ; 
and  ‘  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ’  descending  upon  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  spectacle,  however  unprepared  for  it  before,  so  that 
they  too  caught  the  inspiration  ‘and  prophesied  also,’  and 
were  ‘  turned  into  other  men,’  and  passed  days  and  nights  in 
a  state  of  ecstacy  and  seclusion.1  The  trance  of  Saul,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  is  a  true  likeness  of  the 
‘  tongues  ’  compared  with  the  ‘  prophesyings  ’  of  Corinth. 

But  it  is  in  subsequent  periods  that  the  nearest  outward  like¬ 
nesses  to  the  gift  of  *  tongues  ’  can  be  found.  The  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  and  that  of  the  sects  in  which  such 
later  manifestations  have  appeared,  places  a  deep  gulf  between 
the  Apostolical  gift  and  these  doubtful  copies.  Still,  as  the 
preaching,  the  teaching,  the  government,  the  gifts  of  know¬ 
ledge,  of  wisdom,  of  ministry,  which  appear  in  the  Apostolical 
age,  are  illustrated  by  the  analogous  institutions  and  faculties 
of  less  sacred  times,  so  the  excitement  and  freedom  of  the  early 
Church  may  be  illustrated  no  less  from  the  expressions  of  later 
enthusiasm.  Such  phenomena,  however  inferior  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Apostolical  times,  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
mysterious  phase  of  human  life  and  human  nature,  which,  with  so 
much  besides  of  the  most  opposite  character,  was  included  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  spiritual  influences  of  Apostolical  Christianity. 

The  earliest  of  these  manifestations  was  the  alleged  ecstatic 
state  of  the  Montanists  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

‘  There  is  at  present  a  sister  amongst  us,’  says  Tertullian, 
‘  who  has  obtained  the  gift  of  revelations,  which  she  from  Mou_ 
receives  in  the  congregation  or  solemn  sanctuary  by  tanism. 
ecstasy  in  the  Spirit,  who  has  converse  with  angels,  sometimes  even 
with  the  Lord,  and  sees  and  hears  sacred  truths  ( sacramenta ),  and 
discerns  the  hearts  of  some,  and  ^ministers  remedies  to  those  who 
want  them.  Also,  according  as  the  Scriptures  are  read,  or  the 
Psalms  sung,  or  exhortations  ( acllocutiones )  uttered,  or  petitions 
presented,  so  from  these  several  sources  materials  are  furnished  for 
her  visions.  We  had  happened  to  be  discussing  something  about 
the  soul,  when  this  sister  was  in  the  Spirit.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  she,  after  her 
usual  manner  of  relating  her  visions  (for  they  are  carefully  recorded 


1  1  Sam.  x.  5,  G,  10;  xix.  20—24. 
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tliat  they  may  be  examined),  amongst  other  remarks,  said,  “  the  soul 
was  shown  to  me.  in  a  bodily  form,  the  spirit  appeared,  but  not  of  an 
empty  or  shapeless  quality,  but  as  something  which  gave  hope  of 
being  held,  tender  and  bright,  and  of  an  aerial  hue,  and  altogether  of 
human  form.”  ’ 

The  paroxysms  which  attended  the  preaching  of  Wesley 
furnish  an  instance  in  later  times.  Another,  more  nearly 
to  the  point,  was  the  utterance  of  strange  sounds  among 
from  the  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France, 
Prophets  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  commonly 
Ce^  ennes;  cape(j  <  Prophets  of  Cevcnnes.’  Descriptions 
of  this  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Histoire 
des  Pasteurs,’  by  Peyrat;  the  ‘Troubles  de  Cevennes,’  by 
Gibelin ;  and  the  ‘  Eglises  de  Desert,’  by  C.  Coquerel.  Their 
appearance  in  England  excited  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  his  ‘  Characteristics,’  and  called  forth,  in  answer  to 
him,  an  ‘  Impartial  Account  of  the  Prophets,’  published  by  an 
eyewitness.1  These  accounts  are  chiefly  remarkable,  especially 
the  last-named,  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  character  and 
general  sobriety  of  the  persons  professing  to  be  inspired. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  manifestations,  as  the  one 
claiming  the  most  direct  connexion  with  the  Apo¬ 
stolical  gifts,  was  the  so-called  ‘  gift  of  tongues  ’  in 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Irving,  about  1831 — 1833. 
Of  the  exercise  of  this  gift  accounts  are  here  sub¬ 
joined  from  two  eye-witnesses :  the  first  a  believer  in  its  Divine 
origin  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  the  second  a  believer  and  actor  in 
the  transactions  which  he  describes,  but  at  the  time  that  ho 
wrote,  rejecting  their  Divine,  though  still  maintaining  their 
supernatural  (though  diabolical)  origin. 

(1.)  ‘  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  powers  of 
the  human  voice  when  under  inspiration,  I  may  here  mention  the 
case  of  an  individual  whose  natural  voice  was  inharmonious,  and 
who  besides  had  no  ear  for  keeping  time.  Yet  even  the  voice  of 
this  person,  when  singing  in  the  Spirit,  could  pour  forth  a  rich 
strain  of  melody,  of  which  each  note  was  musical,  and  uttered  with 
a  sweetness  and  power  of  expression  that  was  truly  astonishing, 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  with  a  gradually  increasing  velocity 
into  a  rapidity,  yet  distinctness  of  utterance,  which  is  inconceivable 
by  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  like  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 


1  ‘  A  letter  to  a  Friend.’  London ;  Morphew,  1800. 
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apparently  breathless  haste,  there  was  not  in  reality  the  slightest 
agitation  of  body  or  of  mind.  In  other  instances  the  voice  is  deep  and 
powerfully  impressive.  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  by  saying 
that  it  approaches  nearly  to  what  might  be  considered  a  perfect 
state  of  the  voice,  passing  far  beyond  the  energies  of  its  natural 
strength,  and  at  times  so  loud  as  not  only  to  fill  the  whole  house,  but 
to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  though  often  accompanied 
by  an  apparently  great  mental  energy  and  muscular  exertion  of  the 
whole  body,  yet  in  truth  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  in 
either ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  present  a  tranquillity  and  composure 
both  of  body  and  mind,  the  very  opposite  to  any,  even  the  least,  degree 
of  excitement. 

‘  Every  attempt  at  describing  these  manifestations,  so  as  to 
convey  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  to  others,  is  sure  to  fail, 
since,  to  have  any  adequate  perception  of  their  power,  they  must  be 
both  seen  and  felt.  Yet,  were  it  otherwise,  my  conscience  would 
scarcely  allow  me  the  liberty  of  entering  into  so  minute  a  detail ; 
for  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  in  these  manifestations 
is  fraught  with  such  a  holy  solemnity  of  thought  and  feeling,  as 
leave  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  curious  observation.  In  a 
person  alive  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  overwhelmed 
by  Ilis  manifestations  beside  and  around  him,  and  deeply  conscious 
that  upon  his  heart  naked  and  exposed  rests  the  eye  of  God,  one 
thought  alone  fills  the  soul,  one  way  of  utterance  is  heard, 
“  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  Nor  can  the  eye  be  diverted 
from  the  only  sight  that  is  then  precious  to  it,  far  more  precious 
than  life  itself;  “  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 

(2.)  ‘  After  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  had  read  and  prayed, 
Mr.  T.  was  made  to  speak  two  or  three  words  very  distinctly,  and 
with  an  energy  and  depth  of  tone  which  seemed  to  me  extraordinary, 
and  it  fell  upon  me  as  a  supernatural  utterance  which  I  ascribed  to 
the  power  of  God;  the  words  were  in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand. 
In  a  few  minutes  Miss  E.  C.  broke  out  in  an  utterance  in  English 
which,  as  to  matter  and  manner,  and  the  influence  it  had  upon  me,  I 
at  once  bowed  to  as  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Those  who 
have  heard  the  powerful  and  commanding  utterance  need  no  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  who  have  not,  may  conceive  what  an  unnatural  and 
unaccustomed  tone  of  voice,  an  intense  and  riveting  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  with  the  declaration  of  a  cutting  rebuke  to  all  who  were 
present,  and  applicable  to  my  own  state  of  mind  in  particular,  would 
effect  upon  me,  and  upon  the  others  who  were  come  together,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 


1  A' Brief  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Scotland.  Published  by  J.  Nisbct, 
some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  West  of  London,  1831,  pp.  28,  20. 
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feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  which  this  produced,  I  was  myself 
seized  upon  by  the  power,  and  in  much  struggling  against  it  was 
made  to  cry  out,  and  myself  to  give  out  a  confession  of  my  own  sin 

in  the  matter  for  which  we  were  rebuked.’ . ‘  There  was  in 

me,  at  the  time  of  the  utterance,  very  great  excitement ;  and  yet  I 
was  distinctly  conscious  of  a  power  acting  upon  me  beyond  the 
mere  power  of  excitement.  So  distinct  was  this  power  from  the 
excitement,  that  in  all  my  trouble  and  doubt  about  it,  I  never  could 
attribute  the  whole  to  excitement.1  ....  I  read  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Malachi  j  as  I  read  the  power  came  upon  me,  and  I  was  made  to  read 
in  the  power.  My  voice  was  raised  far  beyond  its  natural  pitch, 
with  constrained  repetitions  of  parts,  and  with  the  same  inward 
uplifting,  which  at  the  presence  of  the  power  I  had  always  before 
experienced.’  2  ‘  Whilst  sitting  at  home  a  mighty  power  came  upon 

me,  but  for  a  considerable  time  no  impulse  to  utterance  ;  presently, 
a  sentence  in  French  was  vividly  set  before  my  mind,  and  under  an 
impulse  to  utterance,  was  spoken.  Then,  in  a  little  time,  sentences  in 
Latin  were  in  like  manner  uttered ;  and,  with  short  intervals, 
sentences  in  many  other  languages,  judging  from  the  sound  and  the 
different  exercise  of  the  enunciating  organs.  My  wife,  who  was 
with  me,  declared  some  of  them  to  be  Italian  and  Spanish ;  the 
first  she  can  read  and  translate,  the  second  she  knows  but  little  of. 
In  this  case  she  was  not  able  to  interpret  nor  retain  the  words  as 
they  were  uttered.  All  the  time  of  these  utterances  I  was  greatly 
tried  in  mind.  After  the  first  sentence  an  impulse  to  utterance  con¬ 
tinued  on  me,  and  most  painfully  I  restrained  it,  my  conviction  being 
that,  until  something  was  set  before  me  to  utter,  I  ought  not  to  yield 
my  tongue  to  utterance.  Yet  I  was  troubled  by  the  doubt,  what 
could  the  impulse  mean,  if  I  were  not  to  yield  to  it  ?  Under  the 
trial,  I  did  yield  my  tongue  for  a  few  moments ;  but  the  utterance 
that  broke  from  me  seemed  so  discordant  that  I  concluded  the  impulse, 
without  words  given,  was  a  temptation,  and  I  restrained  it,  except  as 
words  were  given  me,  and  then  I  yielded.  Sometimes  single  words 
were  given  me,  and  sometimes  sentences,  though  I  could  neither 
recognize  the  words  nor  sentences  as  any  language  I  knew,  except 
those  which  were  French  or  Latin.3  .  .  .  My  persuasion  concerning 
the  unknown  tongue,  as  it  is  called  (in  which  I  myself  was  very 
little  exercised),  is,  that  it  is  no  language  whatever,  but  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  words  and  sentences ;  and  in  the  lengthened  discourses  is, 


1  Narrative  of  Facts  characteris-  in  the  writer  himself,  bv  Robert 
ing  the  Supernatural  Manifestations,  Baxter:  2nd  edition,  Nisbet,  Lon- 
in  Members  of  Mr.  Irving’s  Congre-  don,  1833,  pp.  5 — 7. 
gation  and  other  Individuals,  in  2  Narrative  of  Facts*  &c.  p.  12. 

England  and  Scotland,  and  formerly  3  Ibid.  pp.  133,  134. 
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most  of  it,  a  jargon  of  sounds ;  though  I  can  conceive,  when  the  power 
is  very  great,  that  it  will  assume  much  of  the  form  of  a  connected 
oration.1 

It  must  again  be  repeated  that  those  instances  are  brought 
forward,  not  as  examples  of  the  Apostolical  gift,  but  A 
as  illustrations  of  it.  But,  however  inferior  they  silo’s  on- 
may  have  been  to  the  appearances  of  which  they  dcavourto 
were  imitations  or  resemblances,  they  yet  serve  to  the  use  of 
show  the  possibility  of  the  same  combination  of  t!le  g‘ft  of 
voice,  and  eestacy,  and  unknown  or  foreign  words,  as  t01’eU£'s- 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  Apostolic  gift ;  they  show 
also  how,  even  when  accompanied  by  extravagance  and  fana¬ 
ticism,  such  a  manifestation  could  still  be,  in  a  high  degree, 
impressive  and  affecting.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Apostolical 
age  that,  instead  of  dwelling  exclusively  on  this  gift,  or  giving 
it  a  prominent  place,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  sects  of  later 
days,  the  allusions  to  it  are  rare  and  scanty,  and  (in  the  Chapter 
now  before  us)  even  disparaging.  The  Corinthian  Christians, 
indeed,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  highest  manifestations  of  spi¬ 
ritual  influence ;  but  this  was  the  very  tendency  which  the 
Apostle  sought  to  repress.  The  object  of  this  Section  of  the 
Epistle,  as  of  the  whole  discussion  on  spiritual  gifts  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  is  to  restrain,  moderate,  and  reduce  to  its  proper 
subordination  the  fervour,  the  eccentricity,  so  to  speak,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  these  gifts,  and  to  maintain  beyond  and  above  them 
the  eternal  superiority  of  the  moral  and  religious  elements 
which  Christianity  had  sanctioned  or  introduced. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  mission  of  the  Apostle 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets.  There  Analogous 
was,  indeed,  in  the  early  Christian  Church  no  fear  totboanti- 
(exccpt  from  the  Jewish  party)  of  an  undue  develop-  ^rc“onial 
ment  of  that  ceremonial  and  hierarchical  spirit,  against  of  the  6 
which  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists,  from  Samuel  and  Pl,op'wts. 
David  downwards,  had  so  constantly  lifted  up  their  voices  to 
assert  the  supreme  importance  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  of 
obedience  above  sacrifice ;  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  above 
burnt  offerings  of  bulls  and  goats.  It  was  from  an  opposite 
quarter  that  these  great  spiritual  verities  were  endangered  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church;  but  the  danger  was 
hardly  less  formidable.  The  attractions  of  miraculous  power, 

1  Narrative  of  Facts,  &c.  pp.  134,  135. 
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of  conscious  impulses  of  a  Divine  presence,  of  a  speech  and  an 
ecstatic  state  which  struck  all  beholders  with  astonishment, 
were  the  temptations  which,  amongst  the  primitive  Gentile 
Christians,  threatened  to  withdraw  the  Church  from  the  truth, 
the  simplicity,  and  the  soberness  of  Christ  and  of  Paul,  as  the 
stately  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  worship  had,  in  ancient  times, 
had  the  like  effect  in  withdrawing  the  nation  of  Israel  from  the 
example  of  Abraham  and  the  teaching  of  Moses.  That  the 
gifts  were  not  less  necessary  to  sustain  the  first  faith  of  the 
Apostolical  Christians,  than  the  Levitical  rites  were  to  sustain 
that  of  the  Jewish  people,  does  but  render  the  illustration  more 
exact.  Isaiah  and  Amos  protested  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  priesthood.  The  Apostle  himself,  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  protested  against  cir¬ 
cumcision  and  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  So  in  this  chapter 
he  protests  against  all  those  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
which  delight  in  displays  of  Divine  power,  more  than  in 
displays  of  Divine  wisdom  or  goodness, — which  place  the 
evidence  of  God’s  Spirit  more  in  sudden  and  wonderful  frames 
of  feeling  and  devotion  than  in  acts  of  usefulness  and  instruc¬ 
tion, — which  make  religion  selfish  and  individual  rather  than 
social.  Gregory  the  Great  warned  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
not  to  rejoice  that  spirits  were  subject  to  him  by  miraculous 
power,  but  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Life 
through  the  conversions  which  he  had  effected.  The  attempts 
of  Paley  to  rest  Christianity  solely  upon  its  external  evidence 
have,  in  our  own  times,  been  rejected  by  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  philosophy.  The  great  body  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  in  all  ages,  given  little  heed  to  the  extraordinary 
displays  of  power,  real  or  pretended,  by  particular  sects  or 
individuals.  In  all  these  cases  the  warning  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  Chapter  has  been  at  hand,  to  support  the  more  rational 
and  the  more  dignified  course  (if  so  it  may  without  ofFencc  be 
called),  which  minds  less  enlightened,  and  consciences  less 
alive  to  the  paramount  greatness  of  moral  excellence,  may  have 
been  induced  to  despise.  The  Apostle’s  declaration,  that  ‘  he 
himself  spake  with  tongues  ’  ‘  more  than  they  all,’  when 
combined  with  his  other  qualities,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
Apostolical  gift  of  tongues  was  not  imposture  or  fanaticism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constant  language  respecting  it  is 
no  less  a  guarantee  that  gifts  such  as  these  were  the  last  that 
he  would  have  brought  forward  in  vindication  or  support  of 
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the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  The  excitable  temperament  of 
Eastern  as  compared  with  Western  nations  may  serve  to 
explain  to  us,  how  conditions  of  mind,  like  that  implied  in  the 
gift  of  tongues,  should  have  accompanied  without  disturbing  a 
faith  so  sober,  so  lofty,  so  dispassionate,  as  that  of  the  Apostle. 
But  it  also  makes  that  soberness  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
Apostle  born  and  bred  in  this  very  Oriental  atmosphere,  where, 
as  is  still  shown  by  the  exercises  of  the  Mussulman  dervishes, 
nothing  is  too  wild  to  be  incorporated  into  religious  worship ; 
where,  as  is  still  shown  by  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  legends 
of  Mahomet  and  the  Mussulman  saints,  nothing  is  too  extra¬ 
vagant  to  be  received  as  a  miracle.  He  acknowledged  the 
fact,  he  claimed  the  possession,  of  this  extraordinary  power  ; 
and  yet  he  was  endowed  with  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
treat  it  as  always  subordinate,  as  often  even  useless  and 
needless. 
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The  Superiority  of  Prophesying  to  Speaking  with 
Tongues. 

XIV.  1Jl(ok£T€  rr)v  ayanrjv,  £p\ovre  8e  ra  mevpaTiKa, 
paWov  8e  Iva  -rrpotfyrjrevriTe.  2  6  yap  y\aicraj}  ovk 

avffpdmois  XaXei,  aXXa  *0e<5-  ouSets  yap  axouet,  nvevpa tl 

•  tv  ®«v- 

1  Follow  after  r  Love,  T  but  seek  zealously  the' spiritual  gifts, 

2  but  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy.  For  he  that  speaketh 
in  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God :  for  no  r  one 


xiv.  1.  The  Apostle,  having 
concluded  his  description  of  Love, 
for  a  moment  pauses  before  he 
returns  to  the  special  subject 
from  which  this  description  had 
been  a  digression,  and  breathes 
one  more  fervent  commendation 
of  it  to  the  Corinthians :  4  Follow, 
pursue  Love.’  (Siwkw  is  thus 
used  in  Romans  ix.  30,  31,  xii. 
13,  xiv.  19  ;  1  Thessalonians  v. 
15.)  He  then  resumes  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  he  had  abandoned 
in  xii.  31,  and  this  is  the  force 
of  Sc. 

fjjAovre  Si  ra  wtufiaruca,  ‘you 
are  right  in  earnestly  desiring 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.’  For  fij- 
\ovrt,  see  note  on  xii.  31.  ra 
TrvcvfiartKa  is  ‘  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  ’  generally,  but  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  gift  of 

fiaWov  Si  tva  rrpo^TCVT)Te, 

1  but  more  than  anything  else 
desire  the  gift  of  prophecy.’  iva 
is  here  passing  into  the  Romaic 
sense,  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  infinitive. 
Compare  for  this  use,  verse  12  ; 
and  Matthew  vii.  12;  Mark  vi. 
8,  25. 

2.  Now  follow  the  reasons  for 
his  preference  of  prophesying  to 


speaking  with  tongues,  as  derived 
from  the  greater  usefulness  of 
prophesying.  It  is  a  particular 
inference  from  the  general  truth, 
which  he  has  just  given  in  his 
description  of  Love. 

The  first  contrast  is  between 
the  isolation  of  the  speaker  with 
tongues  by  his  communion  with 
God  alone,  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  prophet  to  others  by  his 
acting  as  a  teacher. 

oiSclc  iiKovei ,  i.  e.  ‘  hears  so  as 
to  understand,'  as  in  verse  16, 
ovk  oTScv.  He  does  not  mean 
literally  that  no  sounds  were 
heard.  Compare  for  the  same 
ambiguity  the  account  of  St. 
Paul’s  conversion,  Acts  ix.  7, 
where  his  companions  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘hearing  the  voice’ 
(aKovovTce  rye  fwvijc) ;  but  in 
xxii.  9,  as  4  not  hearing  it  ’  (rijs 
f*n)»  ovk  ijKovira r).  Comp,  also 
Mark  iv.  33 :  4  He  spake  the 
word  unto  them  ...  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  ’  (aKovuv).  Gen.  xi. 
7 :  4  Let  us  confound  their  lan¬ 
guage,  that  they  may  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  speech.’  xlii. 
23 :  4  They  knew  not  that  Jo¬ 
seph  understood.'  Isaiah  xxxvi. 
11  :  4  We  understand  the  Syrian 
language  ’  (all  okovuv  in  LXX.). 
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8e  XaXel  pvaTijpia-  3  6  Se  npo<j>r]Teva)v  avdpanrcu<;  XaXei 
oiKoSoprjv  teal  irapaKf-qaiv  Kal  Tra.pa.pv6 lav.  4o  XaXaiv 
ykatcrarj  eavrov  OLKoSopel,  6  Se  TTpoipr/Ttvcov  e/c/cX^cnai'  oIko- 
S opel.  5  0e\o)  Se  iravra^  vpa<s  \a\eiv  y\coc rcrcu?,  paXKov 
Se  Iva  Trpo<f>r)Tevr)Te'  peitpiv  *8e  6  7rpo<f>r)Tev(ov  rj  6  Xakaiv 
•yXalcrcrat?,  e’/cros  ei  prj  Siepprjvevr),  Iva  rj  iKK\rj<ria  oIkoSo- 

ft  yap  for  8e. 

3rheareth,  ’’but  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries:  but  he 
that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  edification  and  exhortation 

4  and  r  consolation.  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  edifieth 

5  himself,  but  he  that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  church.  I 
would  that  ye  all  spake  with  tongues,  but  rather  that  ye 
prophesied  :  A  but  greater  is  he  that  prophesieth  than  he  that 
speaketh  with  tongues,  except  he  interpret,  that  the  church 


fivarripta.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
‘  God’s  secrets  ;  ’  here,  however, 
not,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  secrets  revealed ,  but  in  the 
sense  (nearly  approaching  to  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word 
‘  mystery  ’ )  of  secrets  concealed. 
The  only  other  instance  is  Rev. 
xvii.  5  :  ‘  Mystery,  Babylon  the 
Great f  &c. 

wapapvBiav.  These  three  words 
convey  the  object  of  Christian 
prophesying : — 

oiKoSofiy i',  ‘  building  up  by 
successive  stages  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  advancement  in  good¬ 
ness.’  Compare  especially  Eph. 
iv.  12,  13. 

irupaitXijaie,  ‘exhortation’  or 
‘  consolation  ’  (see  note  on  2 
Cor.  i.  3),  as  in  the  word  jra- 
pacXijroc,  1  comforter  ’  which  may 
mean  either  ‘  strengthener  ’  or 
1  consoler.’  How  closely  con¬ 
nected  was  this  gift  with  pro¬ 
phesying,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  ‘  Barnabas,’ 
‘  the  son  of  phophecy,’  is  ren¬ 
dered  in  Acts  iv.  36  vide  jth- 
panXiiatwc. 

irapapvBlu  shares  with  irapa- 


cXyoic  the  sense  of  ‘  consolation,’ 
but  with  a  more  tender  shade 
of  meaning.  The  form  ir apa- 
phdiov  occurs,  as  here,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  vapricXyaic,  in 
Phil.  ii.  1  :  ‘  If  any  consola¬ 

tion,  if  any  comfort  of  love  ;  ’  and 
napafivBovpevoi  with  wapanaXovv 
tcc,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  11.  Bengel  : 

‘  Erkortatio  tollit  tarditatem ; 
consolatio  tristitiam.’ 

4.  The  second  contrast  is  be¬ 
tween  the  speaker  with  tongues, 
as  building  up  only  his  own  soul ; 
and  the  prophet,  as  building  up 
the  souls  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
gregation.  This  mention  of  the 
edification  of  the  speaker’s  self 
is  not  inconsistent  with  verses 
13,  14,  which  imply  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  he  said. 
The  consciousness  of  ecstacy  and 
communion  with  God  would  have 
an  elevating  effect,  independently 
of  any  impression  produced  on 
the  understanding.  See  note  on 
verse  14. 

For  iva,  see  note  on  verse  1. 

cKroe  el  pi].  Here,  as  in  xv.  2  ; 
1  Tim.  v.  19,  prj  is  pleonastic. 

Steppyvevri,  i.  e.  the  speaker 
himself.  See  verse  13. 
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prjv  Xd/3-r).  G  vvv"  Se,  aS eXtfyol,  iav  iX0(o  npos  vp.as  yXcocrcrav; 
XaXcbv,  tl  v/j.d'i  d)<f>eXr}<rco,  iav  pr]  vp.lv  \aX.Tjcra>  rj  iv  ano- 
KaXvxjjei  rj  iv  yvdxrti  rj  iv  7rpo<f>r)Tela  rj  iv  SiS a^rj ;  7  o/ao>s  to. 
ai/ai^a  tfnovr/v  SiBovra,  elre  avXos  elre  KiOapa,  iav  Smcrro- 
\r) v  tov  tj>06yyo wk  pr)  8w,  rrS><i  yvco<T0tfcr€Tai,  to  avXovpevov 
r/  to  KL0apilpp€.vov ;  8 koX  yap  iav  aSrjXov  tfxovrjv  craXuiy^ 
Sal,  Tt s  wapacrKtvdo-eTai  ets  iroXepov ;  9ovtg>s  xal  vpels  St, a 

*  vwl.  b  roif  <p$iyy ois. 

6  may  receive  edifying.  rBut  now,  brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you 
speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you,  except  I  shall 
speak  to  you  either  by  revelation  or  by  knowledge  or  by  pro- 

7  phesying  or  by  r  teaching  ?  0  Even  things  without  life  giving 

sound,  whether  pipe  or  horp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  Aof 
sound',  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped? 

8  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  pre- 

9  pare  himself  rfor  the  battle?  So  likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter 


6.  vvv  It,  ‘but  as  it  now 
stands  ;  ’  i.  e.  ‘  if  the  tongues  are 
there  and  no  interpreter.’ 

He  gives  these  four  gifts  or 
utterances,  as  exhausting  all  the 
modes  of  teaching. 

(1)  aVordAm/ne,  ‘unveiling  of 
the  unseen  world,’  as  in  ‘  The 
Apocalypse.’ 

(2)  yvdaiQ,  ‘insight  into  Di¬ 
vine  truth,’  as  in  the  ‘  wisdom  ’ 
ofii.  6. 

(3)  TrpotpTjTtta,  ‘  message  of 
exhortation  or  consolation,’  as  in 
verse  3. 

(4)  SiSa\i),  ‘regular  teaching,’ 
like  the  continuous  teaching  of 
our  Lord’s  discourses  and  para¬ 
bles;  as  in  Acts  ii.  42. 

7.  He  illustrates  , his  argument 
by  a  general  reference  to  sounds. 

Sfiioe  ra  u\j/vya.  This  drawn 
out  in  full  would  be,  ra!  ra  d\pv^n, 
KatTTtp  ai j/v\a  orra,  opoic,  ‘  life¬ 
less  instruments,  though  lifeless, 
yet,' & c.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  15: 

Ufiwt  dvdpunrov  KtKvpuiptvrjv  oiudl)- 
Ktjv  ovSiis  aderet,  and  for  a  like 
condensation  see  Rom.  ii.  1. 


The  flute  or  pipe  (aiAoc)  and 
harp  (rifldpri)are  mentioned  as  the 
only  two  kinds  of  instrumental 
music  known  in  Greece. 

t/tdoyyoc  is  used  only  here  and 
in  Rom.  x.  18.  As  distinguished 
from  0o)ri/  it  expresses  musical 
sounds.  <p8o yyov  (not  rou  <j>t)oy- 
yov)  is  the  real  reading  of  B. 
Lachmann  adopted  tov  in  ignor- 

■yl'onrflr/fferai  to  av\ovfitvov  ; 
‘  How  shall  the  particular  note 
of  the  pipe  be  recognised  7  ’ 

8.  He  adds  another  instance 
of  a  different  kind. 

xdXifioi’,  not  ‘  war’  (as  usual), 
but  (as  in  Rev.  xvi.  14)  ‘battle.’ 

9.  He  now  applies  what  he 
has  said,  as  in  the  analogous 
passages  of  xii.  27 — 31,  and  xv. 
35—41. 

Si  a  rfl{  yXioaotii,  ‘  through  the 
tongue,’  i.  e.  as  compared  with 
the  various  instruments  he  has 
just  mentioned,  but  also  probably 
with  a  special  reference  to  the 
gift  of  ‘  speaking  with  a  tongue  ’ 
(see  p.  247). 
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yXcocrcn) s  iav  pi )  evcrrjpov  \6yov  Score,  iraig  yvcocrffijcreraL 
to  Xa Xovpevov ;  ecrecrde  yap  els  aipa  XaXovvre s-  10  xocraSra, 
ei  rvycu,  ytvr)  cfxovcov  a elcrlv  iv  Kocrpco,  Kal  ov8evb  acfxovov’ 
11  iav  ovv  prj  eiSco  rrjv  8vvap.iv  rfjgcfxojnjg,  ecro/xat  rco  XaXovvn 
fiapfiapog,  Kal  6  XaXaiv  iv  epol  fiapf3apo<s.  12ovrcog  Kal 
vpelg,  iirel  fcrjXcorai  icrre  i Tvevparcov,  irpog  rrjv  oiKoBoprjv  rfjg 
iKKXyjcrias  ^rjreire  Iva  nepicrcrevrjTe.  I3Stoc  6  XaXcov  yXdxrcrr) 

*  HoTtv.  h  ouSer  avruv.  0  Atinep. 

by  the  tongue  ra  word'  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air. 

10  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  rsounds  in  the  world. 

Hand  rA nothing  oXis  without  r sound:  therefore  if  I  know 
not  the  meaning  of  the  r  sound,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that 
speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  a  barbarian 

12  unto  me.  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of 
r  spirits,  seek  that  ye  may  r  abound  to  the  edifying  of  the 

13  church.  Wherefore  rhe  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  let  him'  pray 


evatipov,  ‘  intelligible.’ 

10.  He  now  pushes  his  range 
of  comparisons  further,  so  as  to 
include  the  various  languages  of 

(piaii'i,  though  used  in  verse 
8  for  the  trumpet,  is  here  ex¬ 
tended  to  human  language,  as 
in  the  LXX.  (Genesis  xi.  1,  7 ; 
Deuteronomy  xxviii.  49 ;  Isaiah 
liv.  17),  and  often  in  classical 
writers. 

ei  tv\o t,  a  common  expression 
to  express  doubt  about  numbers 
(see  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  19,  pvpiivv 
v  Stapvpitov  ei  tv\oc,  and  other 
examples  in  Wetstein).  See  also 
xv.  37. 

Hcpuivov,  ‘  without  a  distinct 

11.  Ivvapiv ,  ‘meaning,’ 

/3«p6apoc,  a  ‘foreigner’  (i.  e. 
one  who  does  not  speak  the 
Greek  language).  ‘  Barbaras 
liic  ego  sum,  quia  nori  intelligor 
ulli,’  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  10. 

iv  epoi,  1  in  my  judgment.’ 


12.  He  now  applies  the  whole 
argument  to  the  Corinthians. 

£>)Xwrai.  See  note  on  verse  1. 
For  the  construction  compare 
£ij\wr7£  Gtou,  Acts  xxii.  3. 

■jrrtvpiiTuiv,  ‘  spirits,’  used  for 
‘  spiritual  gifts,’  as  Svvapeic  for 
‘  workers  of  miracles,’  xii.  29 
(compare  also  xii.  10,  xiv.  32), 
and  here,  as  in  verse  1,  used 
specially,  though  not  exclusively, 
for  the  ‘  tongues.’ 

irpog  t>)v  oinodoprlv  rfjQ  tKK\ri~ 
alas,  ‘  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Church,’  is  put  first  for  the  sake 
of  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it, 

<Vo  ireptcrtrevriTe.  See  note  on  1. 

13.  irpooev-)(tod<i>  iva  Sieppri- 
vevtf,  ‘  pray  that  he  may  in¬ 
terpret.’  This  implies  that  the 
speaker  himself  had  not  necessa¬ 
rily  an  understanding  of  what 
he  was  saying.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  others,  he  had  to  pray 
for  a  separate  gift,  that  of  ‘  in¬ 
terpretation.’  Comp.  xii.  30 : 
‘  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do 
all  interpret  ?  ’  which  implies 
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npoaev^ecrdo)  Iva  Siepprfvevjj.  14  cap  [yap]  npoaev-^aipat. 
■yXaicrcrr),  to  nvev pa  pov  7rpocrev)(CTat,  6  Se  vovs  pov  aKapnos 
ccnw.  15  tL  ovp  kcrriv;  Trpocrcv^opai  r«j>  nuevpan,  irpoaev- 
£op<u8e  Kal  t<(>  vot’  \pakm  rco  irvevpar t,  xpakdi  Vat  rw  i>ot. 
1G€7rei  cap  ev\oy3?b  irvevpaTi,  6  dpairX-qpdip  top  T07rop  to v 

*  lfaXw  Si  Kal  vot.  b  tvKoyqoris  t£. 

14  that  he  may  interpret.  For  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit 

15  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful.  What  is  it 
then  ?  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the 
understanding  also :  I  will  sing-  with  the  spirit,  oK  I  will 

16  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  Else  rif  thou  bless'  with 

that  the  two  gifts  were  not  of  Estius  well  remarks,  by  public 

necessity  united  in  the  same  prayers,  of  which  the  general 

persons.  object  is  understood,  though  the 

14.  He  illustrates  the  useless-  particular  sense  is  unknown,  but 

ness  of  the  gift  to  others  by  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  which 

showing  the  uselessness  of  it  in  often  strike  the  heart  more  from 

the  case  of  prayer.  The  repeti-  the  general  spirit  they  breathe, 

tion  of  the  word  ‘  pray  ’  (irpo-  than  from  any  special  meaning 

< TtCxecdni )  implies  that  in  verse  of  the  words  themselves. 

13  as  well  as  14  it  is  used  for  the  drapiroc,  ‘  without  result.’ 

‘inspired  prayer  with  tongues,’  15.  rt  our  iarlv;  ‘what  then 

as  though  the  sense  were,  ‘  So  is  the  consequence  to  be  deduced 

important  is  it  for  this  gift  to  be  from  all  this  ?  ’  (Comp,  verse  26  ; 

turned  to  practical  use,  that  the  Acts  xxi.  22 ;  Eom.  iii.  9,  vi.  15.) 

special  object,  to  which  the  irpoatviofiai  is  the  reading  in 
speaking  or  praying  with  tongues  B.  and  Latin  versions.  irpo- 

should  be  directed,  is  the  ac-  aev^utfiai  A.  D.  E.  F.  G.  ‘  If 

quisition  of  the  gift  of  inter-  I  am  to  pray  with  my  spirit,  I 

pretation.’  will  pray  also  with  my  under- 

to  wvtvpa,  ‘the  spirit,’  is  standing.’  From  this  he  passes 

used  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  to  another  manifestation  of  the 

affections  united  with  the  Spirit  tongues,  that  of  Binging.  Comp, 

of  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  which  is  Eph.  v.  19  :  ‘  Speaking  to  your- 

the  life  of  the  Spiritual  gifts.  selves  in  psalms  and  hymns.’ 

o  rove  is  ‘  the  mind  or  intel-  James  v.  13 :  ‘  Is  any  among 

lectual  element,’  as  in  Phil.  iv.-7,  you  sad?  let  him  pray.  Is  any 

Luke  xxiv.  45.  The  effect  here  merry  ?  let  him  Bing  psalms.’ 

described,  the  use  of  words  which  (See  p.  245.) 
touch  the  feelings  without  con-  16.  As  the  wrong  use  of  the 
veyiug  any  distinct  notions  to  gift  comes  again  before  him,  he 

the  understanding,  is  illustrated  passes  back  from  the  first  person 

by  the  state  of  the  disciples  of  to  the  second.  The  mention  of 

Irving  (see  pp.  263 — 265).  Such  1  singing  ’  suggests  the  especial 

too  is  the  impression  produced  purpose  to  which  singing  was 

on  the  uneducated,  not  only,  as  applied ;  namely,  thanksgiving, 
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lSkotov  itojs  epe t  to  a/x rjv  em  rrj  crp  ev^apLcma ;  eireLdrj  tl 

the  spirit,  ‘he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  how 
shall  he  say'  rthe  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  ?  ‘since  what 


and  the  special  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  from  the 
thanksgiving  being  offered  in  an 
unintelligible  form,  as  though 
the  sense  were  ‘  Sing  with  the 
understanding;  for,  unless  you 
do,  the  thanksgiving  will  be  use- 

The  1  thanksgiving  ’  or  1  bless¬ 
ing  ’  of  which  he  speaks,  seems 
to  be  that  which  accompanied  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  whence  it  de¬ 
rived  its  name  of  the  ‘  Eucharist.’ 
In  this  connexion  the  words  ev- 
\oyt~iv  and  ev-jfapi otuv  were  used 
convertibly,  as  appears  in  all  the 
accounts  of  the  institution  (see 
on  xi.  24).  In  answer  to  this 
thanksgiving  the  congregation 
uttered  their  ‘  Ament’  ‘  After 
the  prayers,’  says  Justin  (Apol. 
c.  65,  67),  ‘  bread  is  offered, 
and  wine  and  water,  and  the 
president  offers  up  according  to 
t  his  power  prayers  and 

Amen  ’  thanksgivings  at  once, 

and  the  people  shout 
the  Amen  (ro  aftijv  as  here).  The 
president  offers  praise  and  glory 
to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the 
name  of  His  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  at  length  re¬ 
turns  thanks  to  God  for  having 
vouchsafed  us  to  partake  of  these 
things.  When  he  has  finished 
the  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
all  the  people  present  shout, 
saying  “  Amen,"  which  is  the 
Hebrew  for  “  So  be  it.”  ’ 

The  ‘  Amen  ’  thus  used  was 
borrowed  from  the  worship  of 
the  synagogue,  and  hence  pro¬ 
bably  the  article  is  prefixed  as 
to  a  well  known  form.  It  was 
there  regarded  as  the  necessary 
ratification  of  the  prayer  or 


blessing.  ‘  He  who  says  Amen 
is  greater  than  he  that  blesses’ 
(Berashotli  viii.  8).  ‘Whoever 
says  Amen,  to  him  the  gates  of 
paradise  are  open,’  according  to 
Isaiah  xxvi.  2,  whence  they 
read  ‘  Open  ye  the  gates,  that 
the  righteous  nation  which  keep- 
eth  the  Amen,  may  enter  in  ’ 
(Wetstein  ad  loc.).  An  ‘  Amen  ’ 
if  not  well  considered,  was  called 
an  ‘Orphan  Amen’  (Lightfoot 
ad  loc.).  ‘  Whoever  says  an 
Orphan  Amen,  his  children  shall 
be  orphans  ;  whoever  answers 
Amen  hastily  or  shortly,  his  days 
shall  be  shortened  ;  whoever  an¬ 
swers  Amen  distinctly  and  at 
length,  his  days  shall  be  length¬ 
ened  ’  (Berashotli,  47,  1 ;  Schott- 
gen  ad  loc.).  Compare  the  use 
of  the  word  as  uttered  by  the  vast 
assembly  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca, 
to  express  their  assent  to  the 
great  sermon  at  the  Kaaba 
(Burton’s  Pilgrimage,  iii.  p. 
314). 

So  in  the  early  Christian 
liturgies,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
marked  point  in  the  service  ;  and 
with  this  agrees  the  great  so¬ 
lemnity  with  which  Justin  speaks 
of  it,  as  though  it  were  on  a  level 
with  the  thanksgiving :  ‘  the 

president  having  given  thanks, 
and  the  whole  people  having 
shouted  their  approbation.’  And 
in  later  times,  the  Amen  was 
only  repeated  once  by  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  always  after  the 
great  thanksgiving,  and  with  a 
shout  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 

iiiiiTov.  ‘  He  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  not  understanding 
the  tongues,  is  to  the  speaker 
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Xeyets  ovk  olSev  17  <rt>  /xet>  yap  /caXrn s  ev^apicrreis,  aXX’  6 
t repos  oust  oiKoSo/bteirai.  I8€u^aptcrrcij  rw  0e<5,a  iravTov 
vpatv  paWov  hyka>cr<Tr)  XaXcS-  19dXXa  iv  e/c/cX^crta  ffekco 
ncvre  Xoyou?c  r«jj  pot  /xou  XaXijcrat,  tva  /cal  aXXovs  Karr)- 
XV(T0i’  V  pvpiovs  Xoyot/s  ev  yXaxroy). 

20  ’ ABeX<f>oC ,  /xtj  tratSia  yivecrOe  rats  (ftpecriv,  aXXa  177 

*  Add  /iou.  b  7\(^a<ra<s  XaXdi*'.  c  8i&  tow  yody  poi/. 

17  thou  say  est  he  knoweth  not';  for  thou  'indeed  givest  thanks 

is  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified.  I  thank  ox  God,  I  speak  with 

19  a  A  tongue'  more  than  ye  all ;  yet  in  the  church  I  ‘‘would  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I  might  teach 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue. 

20  Brethren/ become  not  little  children  in  your  minds',  howbeit  in 

with  tongues  what  an  unlearned  18.  lie  returns  to  his  own 

person  is  with  regard  to  a  case. 

learned.’  This  also  must  be  the  eixapiorii  ™  Stjl  may  either 
sense  of  ,’2,<0r,s  in  ver.  23,  24.  be:  (1)  ‘I  thank  God  that  I 
The  blessing  was  not  valid,  unless  speak,’  &c.,  or  (2)  ‘  I  thank 
it  was,  as  it  were,  ratified  by  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  I  speak,’ 
the  1  Amen  ’  of  the  whole  con-  &c.,  so  as  to  take  luyttpiarCi  in 
gregation.  In  the  only  two  other  the  same  sense  as  in  verse  17. 
ISuiT-ns  passages  where  ISiwnjc  But  the  first  mode  is  probably 
occurs  in  the  New  Tes-  right,  as  best  agreeing  with  the 
tament,  it  has  reference,  as  here,  following  sentence,  and  the 
to  speech  :  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  ibtairric  change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
™  Xdycj.  Acts  iv.  13,  ay  pap-  word  is  not  greater  than  occurs 
paroi  eiffi  cai  iliurai,  in  reference  elsewhere  (see  note  on  xi.  23)  ;  or, 
to  nappytria.  (3)  according  to  A.  tv^aptarG)  r <j> 

The  word  lhi>Ti)q  was  adopted  iravruv  vpHv  paXXov  yXihtrtrp, 

by  the  Rabbis  merely  spelling  it  ‘  1  thank  God,  more  than  you  all, 
in  Hebrew  letters  (see  Lightfoot  with  a  tongue.’ 
ad  loc.).  For  the  Apostle’s  power  of 

6  ai'U7rXr)pa>v  ror  riiruv,  ‘  He  speaking  with  tongues,  compare 
who  fills  the  condition  or  situa-  the  description  of  his  visions  and 
tion;’  also  a  Hebraism  naturally  revelations  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  2. 
used  in  speaking  of  the  forms  of  19.  AXXa  tv  tKKXritjlif,  ‘but 
worship,  mostly  borrowed  from  whatever  I  may  do  in  private,  in 
the  Synagogue.  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  an  assembly  I  had  rather,’  &c. 
Talmud,  p.  2001.  For  this  sense  tiXXave  Kurrixhou,  ‘instruct 

of  towos  see  Eccltis.  xii.  12.  thoroughly.’ 

17.  KaXiis.  ‘  You  do  well  to  20.  He  concludes  with  an  ap- 
give  thanks ;  it  is  meet  and  right  peal  to  their  common  senBe  like 
so  to  do.’  (Comp.  ‘  Ye  call  me  that  in  xi.  14,  ‘  I  speak  as  to 
Lord  and  Master,  and  ye  say  wise  men  ’  (tppovipote). 
well,’  k-aXi ic  XiytTt,  John  xiii.  rale  tpptaiv.  The  word  only 

13).  occurs  here  in  the  N.  Test. 
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KaKLa  v-q-ma^ere,  rats  Se  <f>pecru>  reXeioi  yivecrue.  21  ev  to I 
vopLO)  yeypaiTTau,  on  ev  eTepoyXaxrcroi'S  /cat  ev^eCXecriv^eTepoiv 
XaXijiro)  rip  Xaat  tovto),  ko.1  ovS’  ovto) s  eicraKOvcrovTcu  pov, 
*  h4pots. 

malice  be  ye  'babes,  but  in  ryour  minds'  become  'perfect  men. 
21  In  the  law  it  is  written,  'that  ‘  with  men  of  other  tongues  and 
'with  lips  of  others'  will  I  speak  unto  this  people,  and  yet  for 


rcXetot,  ‘  full  grown.’  For  the 
same  contrast  of  childishness  and 
manliness,  compare  ii.  6,  ‘  We 
speak  wisdom  among  the  full 
grown  ’  (ev  TeXiiois)  :  iii.  1,  ‘  I 
could  not  speak  to  you  as  spi¬ 
ritual,  but  as  infants’  (vjprioic)  : 
xiii.  10,  11,  ‘  When  that  which 
is  full  grown  (to  tcXciov)  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away.  When  I  was  an 
infant  (rijTrios),  I  spake  and 
thought  as  an  infant ;  but  when 
I  became  a  man  ( aviip ),  I  put 
away  infantine  things  (ra  to  v 

njiridfcrt  seems  introduced  to 
strengthen  irmSi'n.  1  Be,  if  you 
will,  not  childlike  only,  but  in¬ 
fantine  in  wickedness.’  The  verb 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament. 

21.  He  follows  up  this  appeal 
to  their  own  judgment  by  an  ap,- 
peal  to  the  Old  Testament,  iv  ra 
vifuf  yiypavTui.  ‘  It  is  written 
in  the  Law.’  Here,  as  in  John 
x.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  25,  ‘the 
Law  ’  is  used  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  generally,  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  confined  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  whole  passage  is 
from  Isaiah  xxviii.  9 — 12  : 

1  Whom  shall  he  teach  know¬ 
ledge  ?  and  whom  shall  he  make 
to  understand  doctrine  ?  them 
that  are  weaned  from  the  milk, 
and  drawn  from  the  breasts. 
For  precept  must  be  upon  pre¬ 
cept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line 


upon  line,  line  upon  line  ;  here  a 
little,  and  there  a  little  :  for  with 
stammering  lips  and  another 
tongue  will  he  speak  to  this 
people.  To  whom  he  said,  This 
is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may 
cause  the  weary  to  rest ;  and 
this  is  the  refreshing  :  yet  they 
would  not  hear.’  The  general 
sense  seems  to  be  that,  as  they 
mocked  the  prophet  for  teaching 
them  as  if  he  was  teaching  chil¬ 
dren,  he  answers  that  God  shall 
teach  them  indeed  with  words 
that  they  could  not  understand, 
through  the  invasion  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  foreigners.  The  Apostle 
must  have  read  and  quoted  the 
passage  as  describing  that  God’s 
speaking  to  the  Israelites  through 
the  lips  and  language  of  a  foreign 
people  would  be  in  judgment, 
and  not  in  mercy,  and  would 
have  no  effect.  Hardly  a  word 
in  this  quotation  coincides  with 
the  LXX.  :  Sia  tfiavXuTpov  %et- 
Xewv,  Sta  yXiiooae  irepae,  on 
XaXijaouoi  ru  Xaui  Tovrip,  XiyovTCQ 
avrote,  Tovto  to  avairavpa  rip  irei- 
rSvn  Kal  tovto  to  ovvTptppa,  Kai 
ovk  t)6(Xriaav  okovc.iv. 

ircpoyXo/aaotc  is  peculiar  to 
this  passage  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  used,  however  (a.d. 
150),  by  Aquila  in  his  translation 
of  this  very  passage  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  11,  and  of  Ps.  cxiv.  1 
(‘  strange  language  ’),  and  it 
illustrates  the  meaning  of  1  other 
tongues  ’  (bipait  yXwuvouc),  in 
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Aeyet  Kvpioq.  n mo-re  al  yXmacraL  eU  arjpeiov  elaiv  ov  rot's 
irto-revovo-iv  aXXa  rots  avio-rots,  rj  8e  npo<f>r)reia  ov  to is 
airtarois  aXX a  tois  nio-revovatv.  23  lap  ovp  eAffy"  rj 
tKKXrjoia  o\rj  iirl  to  avro  kch  TravrEs  bXaXc2o-iP  yXdxrcrais, 

•  avrlABji,  and  so  Lnchm.  Ed.  1.  *  yAiiirffais  baXwtrw. 

22  all  that  will  they  not  hear  me,  saith  the  Lord.’  Wherefore 
rthe  tongues  are  for  a  sign  not  to  rthe  believers'  but  to  rthe 
unbelievers',  but  prophesying  not  for  rthe  unbelievers'  but  for 
23 r  the  believers'.  If  therefore  the  whole  church  be  come  °* 
iuto  one  place  and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in 


Acts  ii.  4.  The  word  is  used 
for  ‘  foreign  languages  ’  in  Polyb. 
xxiv.  9,  §  5  (Wetstein). 

It  must  be  observed  that,  al¬ 
though  the  general  sense  is  thus 
represented  by  the  Apostle’s  quo¬ 
tation,  yet  the  words  of  the  last 
clause  on  which  he  lays  so  much 
stress,  as  proving  the  fruitlessness 
of  foreign  tongues,  ‘  and  not  even 
so  shall  they  hear ,’  in  the  original 
passage  relate,  not  to  the  foreign 
language,  but  to  the  intervening 
words  which  the  Apostle  has  left 
out,  and  which  seem  to  refer  to 
the  obscure  language  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  former  teaching. 

The  passage  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  memory  by  its  men¬ 
tion  of  children  and  of  childish 
teaching,  of  which  he  had  himself 
just  spoken  in  verse  20. 

22.  Prom  this  quotation,  or 
rather  from  the  special  words 
which  it  contains  (‘  tongues,’ 
and  ‘  they  shall  not  hear  ’),  he 
draws  a  conclusion  against  the 
gift  of  speaking  with  tongues. 

‘  If  this  be  so,  “  the  tongues  ” 
are  a  sign  of  God’s  presence, 
not  to  those  who  are  converted 
but  to  those  who  refuse  to 
be  converted,  that  is,  a  sign 
not  of  mercy,  but  of  judgment. 
But  prophesying  is  a  sign  of 
God’s  presence,  not  to  those  who 
refuse  to  be  converted,  but  to 


those  who  are  converted,  and  is 
thus  a  sign  of  mercy.’ 

23,  24.  He  confirms  this  by  the 
actual  fact,  and  presents  the  two 
opposite  pictures  of  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  persons  who 
had  not  either  of  the  gifts  in 
question,  according  as  the  whole 
congregation  had  one  or  the 
other.  If  the  congregation  spoke 
with  tongues,  the  effect  would 
be  mere  astonishment,  and  an 
impression  that  they  were  all 
Beized  with  frenzy  ;  but  if  they 
prophesied,  the  effect  would  be 
conviction  that  there  was  really  a 
Divine  presence  among  them, 
enabling  them  to  discern  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  heart. 

In  each  case,  to  make  his  ar¬ 
gument  stronger,  he  imagines 
the  whole  society  present,  and 
every  member  of  it  exercising 
his  gift.  If  they  all  spoke  with 
tongues,  the  confusion  would  be 
increased,  because  this  would 
imply  that  there  were  none  to 
interpret.  If  they  all  prophe¬ 
sied,  this  would  increase  the 
wonder  and  the  effect,  because 
the  man  would  feel  that,  not  one 
eye  only,  but  a  thousand  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  inmost  soul. 
Hence  the  repetition  of  ‘  all  ’  four 
times  over,  and  the  expressions 
1  the  whole  Church  ’  and  1  the  same 
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elcrekOaicnv  Se  IStwrai  rj  aiTLcrTOL,  ovk  epovcrtv  on  paivecrOe ; 
21  eav  Se  navres  7rpo<f>rjTevm<nv,  elcre\6rj  Se  ns  dirurros  r/ 
tStcoTijs,  eXeyxerai  vno  navTcuv,  dvaKpiveraL  viro  vdvrwv, 
2°ara  KpvTTTa.  rrjs  KapSCas  avrov  <f>avepd  yiverai,  /col 

*  Add  K«!  ovtoi. 

those  that  are  unlearned  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say 

24  that  ye  are  mad  ?  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in 
^an  unbeliever'  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinced  rby  all,  he 

25  is  judged  rby  all,  ox  the  secrets  of  his  heart  rbecome 


iSiinjc,  is  a  ‘  person  without 
the  gift  of  toDgues,  or  of  pro¬ 
phecy  ‘a  layman,’  in  the 
sense  of  one  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  See  note  on  verse 
1G. 

utthttoc,  a  1  heathen,’  as  in 
vi.  6,  vii.  12—15;  not  in  the 
stronger  sense  in  which  he  has 
just  used  the  word  in  verse  22,  of 
‘  a  heathen  who  refuses  to  be  con¬ 
verted.’ 

The  two  words  together  include 
all  who  could  possibly  be  affected, 

*  Christians  without  the  gills,’  and 
1  heathens.’ 

For  the  impression  of  madness 
produced  on  those  who  saw  the 
gift  of  tongues,  compare  Acts  ii. 
13  :  ‘These  men  are  full  of  new 

This  would  be  the  passage 
where,  if  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
been  given  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  foreign  nations  by  speaking 
foreign  languages,  the  Apostle 
would  have  pointed  it  out;  the 
more  so,  as  both  ‘unbelievers’ 
and  ‘  foreign  tongues  ’  are  alluded 
to  in  verses  22,  23,  and  .  24.  See 
Introduction  to  this  chapter,  pp. 
247,  248. 

24.  The  description  which  fol¬ 
lows  describes  the  intended  effect 
of  all  Christian  preaching.  Al¬ 
though  both  the  ‘  unlearned  ’ 
and  the  1  unbeliever  ’  are  men¬ 


tioned,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  is  chiefly  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  and  hence  dirurros  is  in 
this  second  clause  put  before 
ISlUITtlS. 

i\iy-)(tTai  lord  jrarroiv.  ‘  He 
is  rendered  conscious  of  his  sins 
by  all.’  ‘  One  after  another  of  the 
prophets  shall  take  up  the  strain, 
and  each  shall  disclose  to  him 
some  fault  which  he  knew  not 
before.'  For  this  sense  of  iKty-j^u) 
see  John  xvi.  8. 

is  examined  and  judged  by  all.’ 

‘  One  after  another  shall  ask 
questions  which  shall  reveal  to 
him  his  inmost  self,  and  sit  as 
judge  on  his  inmost  thoughts.’ 
For  dvaKpivui  see  its  constant  use 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  14,  15,  iv.  3,  4, 
ix.  3,  x.  25,  27. 

25.  ra  KpviTTU  Tiji  KapBlag  avrov 
farepa  yiverai.  ‘  The  secrets  of 
his  heart  become  manifest.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  description  of  ‘  the  word 
of  God,’  which  probably  includes 
prophesying  or  preaching,  in 
Heb.  iv.  12,  13  :  ‘  Piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  Neither  is  there  any  crea¬ 
ture  that  is  not  manifest  in  His 


i cal  ovrojc  irsaitv  iir't  TTpoffuirov 
TTpoonvvrioti  ™  Skj,  ‘  And  as  a 
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ovtoi s  TTeaojv  knl  npo/rconov  irpo<TKVvij<rei  to j  ffew,  away- 
yekkaiv  otl  “  optws  6  0eos  iu  vpXv  ecrrCv. 

‘  i  ©til  SvTUS. 

manifest,  and  so  falling  down  on  his  face  he  will  worship  God, 
and  report  that  uof  a  truth  God  is  in  you'. 


consequence  he  will  fall  prostrate 
before  God.’  Compare  the  effect 
of  Samuel’s  prophesying  on  Saul, 
‘He  lay  down  all  that  day  and 
night,’  1  Sam.  xix.  24. 

airayyeWwv  on  oynoc  o  Scot 


iv  vfiiy  early.  ‘  Carrying  away 
the  tidings  that  the  God,  whom 
he  has  thus  worshipped,  is  truly 
among  you.’  ‘  Deum  vere  esse 
in  vobis  et  verum  Deum  esse  qui 
est  in  vobis.’  (Bengel.) 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XIV.  1 — 25. 

Let  Love  be  your  great  aim  ;  but  admire  and  cherish  at  the  same 
time  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  chiefly  the  gift  of  prophesying.  The 
gift  of  tongues  only  informs  a  man's  self;  the  gift  of  prophecy 
informs  others.  The  gift  of  tongues  must  be  inferior  to  prophecy, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  interpretation,  or  with 
the  usual  gifts  of  teaching.  As  musical  instruments  are  useless, 
unless  their  notes  are  distinguishable  ;  as  the  different  sounds 
of  the  human  voice  are  useless,  unless  they  are  understood  by 
those  who  hear  them ;  so  these  gifts  are  useless,  unless  they  are 
rendered  intelligible.  He,  therefore,  who  has  the  gift  of  speak¬ 
ing  with  a  tongue,  should  pray  that  he  may  have  the  gift  of 
interpretation.  This  should  be  the  very  object  of  his  prayer 
when  he  prays  with  a  tongue;  else  such  a  prayer,  though 
elevating  to  his  feelings,  is  useless  to  his  understanding.  Both 
in  prayer  and  praise  the  feelings  and  the  understanding  should 
go  together.  If  the  Eucharistic  thanksgiving  be  uttered  in  a 
tongue,  he  who  does  not  understand  the  tongue,  and  who  is  thus 
in  the  condition  of  an  ignorant  man,  cannot  give  his  ratification 
of  the  thanksgiving  in  the  solemn  ‘  Amen’  of  the  congregation; 
the  thanksgiving  may  be  good,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  Thankful 
as  I  am  for  my  possession  of  this  gift  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  I  yet  had  rather  speak  five  words  to  instruct  others, 
than  any  number  of  words  in  a  tongue.  My  dear  brothers, 
consider  the  matter  by  your  own  common  sense;  be  children,  be 
infants,  if  you  will,  in  wickedness  ;  but  in  mind  be  not  children, 
but  full-grown  men.  You  remember  the  passage  in  the  Old 
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Testament  which  speaks  of ‘other  tongues,’  and  of ‘the  people 
not  hearing .’  So  it  is  still.  The  ‘tongues'  are  a  sign,  not  to 
those  who  will  believe,  but  to  those  who  will  not  believe  ;  whereas 
prophecy  is  a  sign  to  those  who  will  believe.  Conceive  the 
whole  congregation  collected,  and  every  member  speaking  with 
tongues  ;  the  impression  on  a  heathen,  or  on  a  man  without  this 
gift,  will  be  that  you  arc  mad.  But  conceive  the  same  congre¬ 
gation,  with  every  member  prophesying,  and  the  effect  will  be 
that  a  stranger  will  feel  that  by  every  member  of  that  congrega¬ 
tion  he  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  his  thoughts  judged,  and  his 
heart  laid  open  ;  and  he  will  acknowledge  by  act  and  word  the 
presence  of  God  amongst  you. 


The  Office  of  the  Understanding  in  Christian  Worship. 

The  importance  of  the  general  principle  established  by  the 
Apostle  in  this  Section,  as  declaring  the  superiority  of  a  religion 
of  moral  action,  to  a  religion  of  mere  reverence  or  contempla¬ 
tion,  has  already  been  noticed.  This  principle  is  here  applied 
to  Christian  worship. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  envelop  the  worship  of 
God  in  mystery  and  darkness.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  The  communion  Worship  °f 
with  the  Infinite  and  Invisible  can  never  be  reduced 
to  the  same  precise  laws  as  those  which  regulate  our  ordinary 
acts.  The  awful  reverence  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  re¬ 
presented  Him  as  dwelling  in  darkness  unapproachable,  and  the 
seraphs  as  veiling  their  faces  before  Him,  can  never  be  safely 
discarded.  The  feelings  with  which  the  most  refined  and 
exalted  spirits  of  humanity  adore  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
the  Friend  of  their  own  individual  souls,  can  never  he  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  common  worldly  worshippers  of  every-day 
life.  So  much  will  probably  be  granted  by  all,  and  a  deep 
truth  will  be  recognised  in  the  ancient  ceremonial  forms  by 
which,  in  the  J ewish  and  Pagan  rituals  of  ancient  times,  and 
some  Christian  rituals  of  modem  times,  this  feeling  was  en¬ 
couraged.  But  the  utter  lifelessness  into  which  these  forms 
have  degenerated,  when  the  understanding  has  been  shut  out 
from  any  participation  in  them,  shows  that  this  tendency  may 
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be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  destroy  the  very  feeling 
which  it  was  meant  to  foster. 

It  is  in  this  Chapter  that  the  counter-principle  is  most  em¬ 
phatically  stated.  The  precept,  ‘  Be  not  children  in  under- 
importance  standing  ;  howbeit,  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in 
of  the  understanding  be  men,’  is  to  be  found  in  substance 
understand-  many  parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  But  in 
Christian  this  passage  it  is  directly  applied  to  that  very  province 
worship.  0f  religious  worship  in  which  the  intellect  is  often 
supposed  to  have  no  part  or  place. 

Two  practical  directions  the  Apostle  gives,  by  which  the  un- 
l  The  mode  derstanding  was  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  position 
of  worship  in  the  worship  of  God;  each  called  forth  by  the 
to  be  intel-  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  obvious  in 
lgl  c  itself,  but  at  times  overlooked  or  neglected.  The 
first  is,  that  the  worship  shall  be  conducted  in  a  form  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  people.  To  pray  or  praise  in  the  spirit,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  understanding ;  to  utter  thanks¬ 
givings,  to  which  the  congregation  cannot  give  a  conscious 
assent ;  to  utter  sounds,  however  edifying  to  the  individual, 
without  interpreting  them  to  the  congregation;  is,  in  the 
Apostle’s  view,  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  worship.  It  was  thus  not  without  reason  that  this 
Chapter  became  the  stronghold  of  those  attacks  which  were 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  practice  of  conducting  the 
service  in  a  dead  language.  But  neither  the  prohibition  of 
unintelligible  sounds,  nor  of  an  unintelligible  language,  is  so 
important  as  the  maintenance  of  the  positive  principle,  that 
worship  must  carry  along  with  it,  so  far  as  possible,  the  whole 
nature  of  man.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  used  may  have 
ceased  to  be  habitually  spoken,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  words  used  may  belong  to 
a  living  language,  and  yet  that  the  service  shall  be  such  as  the 
congregation  cannot  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  extempore 
prayers,  or  dumb  show,  as  in  modem  sects, — ancient  prayers, 
Latin  prayers,  music,  art,  an  elaborate  ritual,  amongst  older 
Churches, — may  each  fall  under  the  Apostle’s  censure,  so  far 
as  they  deprive  the  worshipper  of  a  free  access  to  the  actual 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  acts  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  each  in  their  turn  promote  the 
Apostle’s  object,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  bring  that  sense  and 
meaning  home  to  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  under- 
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standing,  the  reason,  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper,  educated 
or  uneducated,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  as  the  case  may  be.  As 
‘  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of 
them  is  without  signification,’  so  also,  ‘there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  worship  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  without 
signification,’  to  Greek  or  Roman,  German  or  Englishman, 
barbarian  or  Scythian.  To  discover  the  true  ‘  voice  ’  in  which 
to  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worshipper,  the  true  ‘  inter¬ 
pretation  ’  by  which  the  gift  of  prayer  and  praise,  always  more 
or  less  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  can  be  rendered 
intelligible,  should  be  the  one  great  object  of  every  form  of 
worship.  In  proportion  as  this  is  not  sought,  or  as  darkness 
and  mystery  are  directly  encouraged,  in  that  proportion  super¬ 
stition  and  profaneness  will  creep  in,  because  the  ‘  understand¬ 
ing  ’  will  remain  *  unfruitful,’  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
congregation  will  be  ‘  as  barbarians  to  each  other.’ 

Secondly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  is  to  be  noticed  the 
great  stress  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  practical  in-  2  Instruc_ 
struction  as  a  part  of  worship.  He  had  rather  speak  tion  a  part 
‘  five  words  with  his  understanding  that  he  might  ofworshlP- 
teach  others,’  than  ‘  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue.’  That  ‘the  Church  may  receive  edifying,’  and 
that  his  hearers  ‘may  prophesy  to  edification,  to  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  comfort,’  is  his  chief  desire.  The  object  of  prophesying 
is  specially  described  as  ‘  convincing,’  ‘judging,’  and  ‘  making 
manifest  the  secrets  of  the  heart,’  and  its  effects  are  produced 
directly  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  The  de¬ 
scription  indeed  resembles  strongly  the  results  of  the  teaching 
of  Socrates,  whose  life,  as  it.  represents  the  most  stimulating 
power  ever  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  understanding,  so 
also  in  many  respects  forcibly  illustrates  the  first  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  ‘  To  him  the  precept  “  know  thyself,”  was  the  holiest 
of  all  texts . To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute  par¬ 

ticular  eiTors  appeared  to  him  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay 
wrapped  up  in  its  habitual  mist  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such 
mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could  enter.  .  .  . 
The  newly  created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike  unex¬ 
pected,  painful,  and  humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning 
after  truth  never  before  experienced.’ 1 


1  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  VIII.  pp.  G03,  608. 
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These  emphatic  declarations  arc  a  sanction,  not  merely  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  strictly  called  preaching,  and  of  the 
objects  which  all  preaching  should  have  in  view,  but  of  educa¬ 
tion  itself  as  a  part  of  Christian  worship.  What  was  supplied 
in  the  Apostolical  age  by  the  special  gift  of  prophesying,  must 
now  be  supplied  by  all  the  natural  gifts  which  enable  a  man  to 
be  a  wise  teacher  and  counsellor  of  those  around  him.  The 
principle  has  been  recognised  in  the  worship  of  most  Churches, 
from  very  early  times.  The  ‘sermon,’  and  the  ‘catechism’ 
(of  which  the  name  is  derived  from  the  word  used  by  the  Apo¬ 
stle  in  this  very  Chapter,  Xvaicai  a  Wo  vs  KaTrj^crm'),  occupying 
as  they  do  a  prominent  place  in  the  services  of  almost  all  the 
Western  Churches  of  Christendom,  vindicate  by  long  precedent 
this  important  element.  It  is  true  that  these  institutions  have 
often  taken  a  colour  from  the  ritual  in  which  they  have  been 
incorporated,  rather  than  given  that  ritual  a  colour  of  their  own. 
They  themselves  have  often  become  forms,  instead  of  making 
the  rest  of  the  service  less  formal ;  have  been  concerned  with 
abstract  propositions,  rather  than  with  practical  improvement ; 
have  tended  to  make  the  taught  dependent  on  the  teacher,  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘  building  him  up  ’  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  has  been  the  case,  the  Apostle’s  comparison  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  gift  of  prophesying 
is  no  less  important  than  it  was  at  Corinth.  A  discourse,  a 
lesson,  a  series  of  catechetical  questions  and  answers,  though 
always  useful  as  a  witness  to  the  Apostolical  principle  of  edifica¬ 
tion,  may  be  as  completely  without  effect  and  without  response 
in  the  congregation,  as  the  gift  of  tongues  which  in  the  by¬ 
standers  produced  only  indifference  or  astonishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  parts  of  the  Christian  service  are  conducted 
with  the  power  and  the  insight  which  the  Apostle  describes  as 
their  true  characteristic,  the  conscience  of  the  hearer  responding 
to  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  the  Apostle  assures  us  that  God 
is  there  in  a  ‘  Real  Presence  ’ — these  are  his  very  words 
(oirrtot  lort) — which  may  indeed  exist  in  other  portions  of 
Christian  worship,  but  which  is  no  where  else  so  distinctly 
asserted  as  in  this. 


civ.  10. 
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2Gri  ovv  icrrlv,  aSe\<j>oC;  orav  avvepyrjiTve,  e/caoros  \fta\- 
pov  ex.ei,  StSa)(r)v  b  aTTOKakvxfjiv  yKexrcrav  ej^et, 

eppyjveiav  cxet'  ‘7r°-PTa  irpos  olKohopr/v  Cyivecrdai.  27etre 
ykdxrcrri  ns  AaXet,  Kara  ovo  ^  to  irXetcrTOi'  rptis,  koI  am 
*  Add  {/!">'•  ”  7^<r<rav  ?x«‘.  4».*4Xv+i*  ?x«-  c  yrtvtm. 

26  How  is  it  then,  brethren?  when  ye  come  together,  'each 
one  °x  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  'teaching,  uhath  a  revelation, 
hath  a  tongue',  hath  an  interpretation  :  let  all  things  be  done 

27  unto  edifying.  If  any  'one  speak  in  a  tongue,  let  it  be  by 
two  or  at  the  most  three,  and  by  course,  and  let  one  in- 


The  comparison  of  the  two 
assemblies,  one  consisting  of 
speakers  with  tongues,  the  other 
of  prophets,  suggests  to  the  Apo¬ 
stle  a  general  conclusion  to  the 
whole  discussion  on  the  gifts; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
order. 

ti  ovv  Iot'iv  ;  1  What,  then,  is 

the  practical  result  of  all  this  ?  ’ 
Compare  verse  15.  ‘  The  fact 

is  that,  whenever  you  meet  for 
worship,  each  of  you  has  some 
gift  which  he  wishes  to  exercise. 
One  has  a  song  of  praise  (ipaApdv) 
(see  note  on  15) ;  another  has  a 
discourse  (h(ax>l),  (see  note  on 
6) ;  another  has  a  revelation  of 
the  unseen  world  (airmcaAv\piv), 
(see  the  same) ;  another  has  a 
tongue  (yAiuirtmv);  another  has 
an  interpretation  of  tongues  ’ 
(ipwviiav). 

This  was  the  state  of  tilings 
which  had  to  be  corrected.  The 
first  general  rule  which  he  gives 
is,  vavra  wpoc  oiKoSofiijv  yivcrrdiv. 
‘  Let  all  these  gifts  be  arranged 
for  the  building  up  and  perfecting 
of  the  whole.’  Compare  Eph.  iv. 
11,  12,  13. 

27.  lie  exemplifies  this,  first, 


in  the  case  of  the  tongues  (27,  28) ; 
next,  in  the  case  of  the  prophets 
(29—36). 

cite  should  have  been  followed 
by  circ,  in  verse  29;  but  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  is 
lost  in  passing  from  one  thought 
to  the  other.  The  direction  for 
the  speakers  with  tongues  is, 
that  they  shall  not  speak  in 
groups  of  more  than  two,  or  at 
the  most  three ;  and  that  of 
these,  only  one  shall  speak  at  a 
time.  This  implies  that  there 
had  been  a  danger  lest  the  whole 
assembly  should  be  engrossed  by 
them,  as  in  verse  23,  and  also 
lest  all  should  speak  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  one  interpreter, 
to  prevent  the  difficulty  noticed 
in  verses  13 — 17,  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  not  understanding  what  was 
said.  If  there  was  no  one  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  gift  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  then  the  speaker  with 
tongues  was  to  repress  his  ut¬ 
terance,  and  content  himself 
with  inward  communion  with 
God.  iv  cKKAr/o-i'f  may,  however, 
indicate  that  he  might  speak  in 
private,  though  not  in  public. 
The  nominative  case  to  oiydriv 
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/xcjpos,  Kal  eis  81  epfiTjveveTto-  28  cap  Sc  pr)  *  epp.r)vevri)<s, 
crvyarct)  £v  eV/cXijcrta,  eavrai  Sc  XaXeira)  /tat  ra>  0ew. 
20  irpotfyfjraL  Sc  Svo  ^  rpeis  XaXciraxrap,  /cat  o£  aXXot  Sta- 
Kpivercocrav •  30  cap  Sc  aXXw  aiTOKakv(f>dfj  KaOrjpaxo,  6 
npatTos  criydroj.  31  SvvacrBe  yap  xaff  epa  iraprcs  npo(f>rj- 
tcvcip,  Iva  TraPTCS  pavOavascriv  Kal  names  napaKa\mvTar 
32  Kal  nvevpara  npoejyijrwv  npotpijrais  xmoracrcreTai '  33  op 

•  ficpiii)yevrtis. 

28  terpret :  but  if  there  be  rnot  an' interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence 
in  the  church,  and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  God. 

29  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  'others 

30 judge:  if  anything  be  revealed  to  another  'sitting  by,  let 

31  the  first  'be  silent.  For ‘one  by  one  ye  'can  all  prophesy7, 

32  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  he  comforted :  and  the 

33  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets :  for 


is  (not  o  Ippjjrevrt/c,  but)  6  XaXwv 
yXuxrarf.  Compare  for  this  con¬ 
struction  Luke  rv.  15,  possibly 
Acts  vi.  6. 

aro  fiepoc,  ‘  in  turn.’  This  may 
either  be,  that  in  each  group  each 
shall  speak  in  turn,  or  that  each 
group  shall  speak  in  turn. 

29.  He  next  directs  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prophets.  They  may 
come,  apparently,  in  any  numbers; 
but  only  two  or  three  are  to 
speak,  and  the  rest  are  to  interpret, 
or  discern  the  meaning  and  value 
of  their  prophecies.  npofijrai, 
‘  prophets,’  is  the  subject  of  the 
whole  sentence,  implying  that 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  discern¬ 
ment  (Siarpur if)  (see  note  on  xii. 
10)  were  included  under  the  class 
of  prophets. 

30.  ‘  If,  whilst  one  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  is  speaking,  another  has  a 
revelation  to  impart,  he  is  to 
stand  up  and  utter  it,  and  the 
first  speaker  is  to  sit  down,  and 
be  silent.’  It  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  catch  the  first  burst 
of  a  prophecy,  than  to  listen  to 
the  completion  of  one  already 


KaOr/pti't/i,  ‘  sitting  and  not 
BpeakiDg.’  This  implies  that 
the  prophets  Btood  whilst  they 
spoke. 

31 — 33.  He  justifies  this  com¬ 
mand  by  showing  that  there  was 
time  and  room  for  all  to  exercise 
their  gift. 

Suvatrde,  ‘  you  have  it  in  your 

The  stress  here,  as  in  verse 
24,  is  on  navTCQ,  ‘  all.’  ‘  You 
can  all  prophecy,  and  then  every 
member  of  the  assembly  in  turn 
will  receive  his  own  proper  in¬ 
struction  and  exhortation.’ 

32.  1  And  this  is  not  difficult ; 
the  spirits  of  the  several  pro¬ 
phets  are  subject  to  the  prophets 
in  whom  they  reside.’  For  the 
same  personification,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  spiritual  gifts,  see  verse 
12,  fqXural  wycvparwy ;  xii.  10, 
ItaKpitrett  irvevfiarwy.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  article  implies  that 
this  control  of  the  prophetic  im¬ 
pulses  by  the  wills  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  prophetic  character;  ‘Pro¬ 
phets’  spirits  are  subject  to  pro¬ 
phets.’  This  distinguishes  these 
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yap  icrTLV  attar a(Tra<rlas  6  0eos,  aXXa  eiprjvrjs.  ms  iv  nacrais 
rats  iKK\r)(riais  tmv  ayiwv,  31  at  yvpalxe s*  kv  rats  e/cfcXij- 
trtats  aiyaTCiHrav'  ovyap  bejrtTp«rerat  avrats  XaXe kv,  aXXa 
c  VTTOTacrcrecr0M<rav,  xadaisKal  6  fo/xosXeyet.  35et  Se  rt  padeiv 
Qikovcriv,  ivo lkm  tovs  lSiovs  avSpas  inepwraTMcrav  •  alcrypov 
yap  icrTiv  ywaittl  XaXea'  iv  eV/cXijcrta.d  36  ^  d<£’  vp.MV  6  Xoyos 

a  Add  6/iwi/.  b  inneTpairrat.  0  inrordffffeirdai.  d  &  4kk\t)<t[%  \a\€iu . 

3+  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace.  As  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  saints,  let  Athe  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak  ;  but  let 

35  them  rbe  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if 
they  r desire  to  leam  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  'own 
husbands  at  home  :  for  it  is  a  shame  for  Aa  woman'  to  speak 

36  in  the  church.  What  I  rwent  the  word  of  God  out  from  you  ? 


impulses  from  those  of  the  heathen 
pythonesses  and  sibyls. 

33.  ‘  The  reason  of  this  sub¬ 
jection  is,  that  God,  from  whom 
these  gifts  proceed,  is  a  God  not 
of  instability  and  uncertainty,  but 
of  peace.1 

hir  iv  TraaaicTais  tKKXriaimc  tu>v 
ayituv,  though  in  the  older  texts 
joined  to  the  preceding,  has, 
since  the  time  of  Cajctan,  and 
rightly,  been  joined  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  connexion  being  the 
same  as  in  xi.  16.  Lachmann, 
in  his  second  edition,  has  further 
deviated  from  the  common  punc¬ 
tuation,  by  attaching  tS>v  ayiusv 
to  at  yvvahcec,  which  is  rendered 
ossible,  though  not  necessary, 
y  the  omission  of  v/tuiv  in  A.  B. 
If  so,  the  sense  will  be,  ‘As 
in  all  the  assemblies,  let  the  wives 
of  the  saints  keep  silence  in  the 
assemblies.’ 

34,  35.  One  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  confusion  growing  out 
of  the  neglect  of  order  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  gifts,  was  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  women  in  the  assemblies. 


This  custom,  like  that  of  appearing 
unveiled  (xi.  3 — 16),  he  condemns 
on  the  ground  that  he  forbade  it 
in  all  the  assemblies  of  Christians. 
The  speaking  of  women  was  also 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues.  (See  Wctstein  and  Light- 
foot,  ad  loc.) 

‘The  law.1  Gen.  iii.  16.  Com¬ 
pare  the  same  argument  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  11—14. 

He  anticipates  the  objection, 
that  possibly  the  women  might 
wish  to  ask  questions  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  by  pointing  out  that  their 
husbands  were  their  natural 

rove  lllovt,  ‘  their  own  hus¬ 
bands.’  See  on  vii.  2. 

These  two  verses  (34,  35)  are 
in  D.  E.  P.  G.  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

36.  He  concludes  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  warning  of  obedience  to 
his  authority.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  there  has  been  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  assumption  which 
the  Corinthians  made,  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  apart 
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tov  6cov  i£rj\9ev  rj  cts  vpa<s  povov s  KarqvTrjcrev ;  37  ei  rts 
SoKei  vpo<j)’>jTr]<:  etvai  r)  irvevpariKos,  imyiVQMTKerQ),  a  ypa<fxo 
vp.lv,  otl  Kvpiov  icrrlv  evToXij.*  38  ei  Se  ti s  ayvoel,  '’ayvoelrcu. 
3'J<5 crre,  a$e\<j>oi  [yxov],  ftjXovre  to  7rpo(f>r)Tevet,v,  Kal  to 
\a\elv  c pTj  Kukvere  [eV]  y\c!xr<ra is’  i0ndvTa  dSe  evcr^/xd- 
vo)s  Kal  Kara  raijw  ywicrdm. 

•  Sti  tov  Kvpiov  chrlw  irroXal.  b  iyvoclru. 

9  y\<Lo<rais  fi)j  kwABctc.  d  Om.  Be. 

37  or  came  it  unto  you  only  ?  If  any  rone  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that 

38 1  write  unto  you  are  *  a  commandment'  of  the  Lord.  But 

39  if  any  r one  know  not  this,  K he  is  not  ‘known".  Wherefore, 
xmy  brethren,  rseek  zealously'  to  prophesy,  and  forbid  not  to 

40  speak  with  tongues :  but'  Alet  all  things  be  done  with  seemli- 

■  Or  God  knows  not  him. 


from  all  other  Churches,  and 
from  the  claims  of  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self  ;  and  therefore  he  here  re¬ 
minds  them  that  they  were  not 
the  first  or  only  Church  in  the 
world.  Compare  on  i.  2,  iv.  8, 
ix.  1. 

o  Xdyoe  tov  Siov,  ‘  the  word  of 
God in  especial  reference  to 
the  gifts  of  speaking  and  prophesy¬ 
ing.  Compare  Heb.  iv.  12.  There 
is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Isa.  ii. 
3  :  *  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem.’ 

KaTtivTtirev,  1  found  its  way  to 
you.’  See  x.  11. 

37.  ti  ns  So Kti.  1  If  any  one 
claims  to  be  a  prophet,  or  especi¬ 
ally  endued  with  spiritual  gifts.’ 
nvtvfiariKos  seems  here,  as  in 
verse  1,  to  be  almost  synonymous 
with  \a\Hv  y\uaoTf.  For  the 
form,  ‘  If  any  seem,’  compare 
viii.  2  :  ‘If  any  one  seemsto  know 
anything,’  and  Gal.  ii.  6  :  1  Those 
who  seem  to  be  somewhat’  (ol 
SoKoCvrtc). 

iwiyivaoKtrui :  ‘  Let  him  prove 


his  inspiration  by  recognising, 
that  the  words  which  I  write, 
are  no  less  than  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Lord.’  There  are 
many  various  readings  ;  kv- 
ro\at,  kvroXfi, — Kvpiov,  $tov  TOV 
Kvpiov.  Kvpiov  ivro\r\  is  in 

A.  B.  The  analogy  of  vii.  10 
and  the  word  Kvpiov  naturally 
imply  a  precept  of  Christ,  that  is, 
either  some  words  now  lost  to  us, 
or  else  the  general  authority  of 
Christ’s  teaching. 

38.  ayvoelrai ,  A.  D.  F.  G.,  ‘  he 
is  ignored  by  God  :  God  is  ignorant 
of  him.’  dyvotiriv,  B.  C.  E.,  ‘  let 
him  be  ignorant.’  If  the  former 
reading  is  preferred,  then  compare 
viii.  2,  3,  xiii.  12  ;  if  the  latter, 
it  is  a  contemptuous  expression 
of  indifference  as  to  the  opinion 
of  such  a  one,  however  great  his 
pretensions. 

39,  40.  This  is  the  summary  of 
the  whole.  Verse  39  sums  up 
xiv.  1—25,  verse  40  sumsupxiv. 
26—38. 

For  (jiXoire,  see  on  xii.  31. 
For  tvoxn/iovais,  see  on  xiii.  5. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XIV.  26 — 40. 

Your  general  state  is  this :  At  your  assemblies  every  one  comes 
with  some  gift  tohich  he  wishes  to  exercise.  The  rule  for  your 
guidance  must  be  the  building  up  of  the  whole  society.  The 
speakers  with  tongues  are  not  to  engross  the  whole  assembly,  or 
to  speak  all  at  once  ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  are  to  come,  and  of 
these  each  is  to  speak  singly,  and  none  without  an  interpreter. 
If  prophets  come  in  large  numbers,  two  or  three  only  are  to 
speak,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  judges  of  what  they  say.  Each 
prophet  is  to  have  his  opportunity  of  speaking,  that  every 
member  of  the  congregation  may  receive  his  proper  instruction 
and  consolation.  It  is  essential  to  the  office  of  a  prophet  to 
have  the  spirit  within  him  under  control :  for  God  loves  not 
confusion,  but  peace.  For  the  same  reason  the  women  are 
not  to  break  through  their  natural  subjection  by  speaking  in 
the  assemblies.  They  are  not  even  to  ash  questions,  except  from 
their  husbands,  who  are  their  natural  guides. 

To  these  directions  you  ought  not  to  oppose  yourselves  on 
any  plea  of  fancied  pre-eminence  or  exclusiveness.  If  any 
one  prides  himself  on  his  spiritual  or  prophetical  gift,  let  him 
prove  it  by  recognising  in  these  words  of  mine  a  Divine  com¬ 
mand  ;  if  he  cannot  recognise  it,  he  is  not  recognised  by  God. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  to  aim  chiefly  at  prophecy  without 
discouraging  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  and  the  great  rule  is  to  do 
everything  with  order  and  decency. 


Apostolical  Worship. 

It  may  be  important  to  sum  up  all  that  this  Epistle,  com¬ 
bined  with  other  notices,  has  presented  to  us  on  the  :  Abaonce 
subject  of  Christian  worship.  (I.)  The  Christian  ofany™08 
assemblies  of  the  first  period  of  the  apostolical  age, 
unlike  those  of  later  times,  appear  not  to  have  been 
necessarily  controlled  by  any  fixed  order  of  presiding  ministers. 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  ‘  presbyters,’  or  *  elders  ’  in  the  Churches 
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of  Asia  Minor1,  and  of  Jerusalem.*  And  in  the  Church  of 
Thessalonica,  mention  is  made  of  ‘  rulers  ’  (irpotaTafjJvovs 
iijuZiv) 3 ;  and,  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  of  *  teachers  ’  (ra 
KaTtrxowTi).  4  But  no  allusion  is  to  be  found  to  the  connexion 
of  these  ministers  or  officers,  if  so  they  are  to  be  called,  with  the 
worship  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  omission  of  any  such 
is  an  almost  decisive  proof  that  no  such  connexion  was  then 
deemed  necessary.  Had  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth  been 
what  it  was  at  the  time  when  Clement  addressed  his  Epistle  to 
it,  or  what  that  at  Ephesus  is  implied  to  have  been  in  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  reference 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Apostle  to  the  presiding  go¬ 
vernment  which  was  to  control  the  ebullitions  of  sectarian  or 
fanatical  enthusiasm ;  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  the 
presbyters,  whose  functions  were  infringed  upon  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  speakers  with  tongues,  or  whose  authority  would 
naturally  moderate  and  restrain  their  excesses.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found.  The  gifts  are  to  be  regulated  by  mutual  accom¬ 
modation,  by  general  considerations  of  order  and  usefulness  ; 
and  the  only  rights,  against  the  violation  of  which  any  safe¬ 
guards  are  imposed,  are  those  of  the  congregation,  lest  ‘  he 
that  fills  the  place  of  the  unlearned  ’  (i.  e.  as  we  have  already 
seen,  ‘  he  that  has  not  the  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  ’) 
should  be  debarred  from  ratifying  by  his  solemn  Amen  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  speaker.  The  gifts  are  not,  indeed,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  equally  distributed,  but  every  one  is  pronounced 
capable  of  having  some  gift,  and  it  is  implied  as  a  possibility 
that  ‘  all  ’  may  have  the  gift  of  prophesying  or  of  speaking  with 
tongues. 

IL  The  (II.)  Through  the  gifts  thus  distributed,  the 
caniedon  wors^P  was  carried  on.  Four  points  are  specially 
through  mentioned : 

the  gifts.  (i)  Prayer.  This,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
l.  Prayer,  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  tongues,  must 
have  been  a  free  outpouring  of  individual  devotion,  and  one  in 
which  women  were  accustomed  to  join,  as  well  as  men.5 

(2)  What  has  been  said  of  prayer  may  be  said  also  of 
2  ^  ‘  Praise  ’  or  4  Sony ,’  •\jra\fi6s.6  We  may  infer  from 

DS'  Eph.  v.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with  ‘  hymns  and 

4  Gal.  vi.  6. 

5  xiv.  1.3,  14,  16:  xi.  5. 

c  xiv.  15,  26. 


1  Acts  xiv.  23. 

2  Ibid.  xi.  30;  xv.  6,  22,  23. 

3  1  Thess.  v.  12. 
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odea  ’  ( ytivots  xal  a>8als),  that  it  must  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  metre  or  rhythm,  and  is  thus  the  first  recognition  of  Chris¬ 
tian  poetry.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  nearest  exemplification  of 
it  in  the  New  Testament. 

(3)  Closely  connected  with  this  is  Thanksgiving.  The ‘song 
of  the  understanding’  is  especially  needed  in  the 
giving  of  thanks.1  In  this  passage  we  have  the  g[Jngnks' 
earliest  intimation  of  a  liturgical  form.  Although 

the  context  even  here  implies  that  it  must  have  been  a  free 
effusion,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
Eucharistic  thanksgiving  for  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  such  as 
was  from  a  very  early  period  incorporated  in  the  great  Eu¬ 
charistic  hymn  used,  with  a  few  modifications,  through  all  the 
liturgical  forms  of  the  later  Christian  Church.  And  from  this 
passage  we  learn  that  the  ‘  Amen,’  or  ratification  of  the  whole 
congregation,  afterwards  regarded  with  peculiar  solemnity  in 
this  part  of  the  service,  was  deemed  essential  to  the  due  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  thanksgiving. 

(4)  ‘  Prophesying,’  or  ‘  teaohing,’  is  regarded  (not  by  the 
Corinthians,  but)  by  the  Apostle,  as  one  of  the  most  4.  pr0pho- 
important  objects  of  their  assemblies.  The  impulse  sying- 

to  exercise  this  gift  appears  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  be  kept  under  control.*  Women,  it  would  seem 
from  the  Apostle’s  allusion  to  the  practice  in  xi.  5,  and  prohi¬ 
bition  of  it  in  xiv.  34,  35,  had  felt  themselves  entitled  to  speak. 
The  Apostle  rests  his  prohibition  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
subordination  of  women  to  their  natural  instructors,  their 
husbands. 

(III.)  The  Apostolical  mode  of  administering  the  Eu¬ 
charist  has  already  been  delineated  at  the  close  of  in.  Th0 
Chap.  xi.  It  is  enough  here  to  recapitulate  its  main  Eucharist, 
features.  It  was  part  of  the  chief  daily  meal,  and,  as  such, 
usually  in  the  evening  ;  the  bread  and  wine  were  brought  by 
the  contributors  to  the  meal,  and  placed  on  a  table ;  of  this 
meal  each  one  partook  himself;  the  bread,  in  one  loaf  or  many, 
was  placed  on  the  table ;  each  loaf  or  cake  was  then  broken  into 
parts ;  the  wine  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal ;  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  by  one  of  the  congregation, 
to  which  the  rest  responded  with  the  solemn  word,  ‘  Amen.” 

These  points  are  all  that  we  can  clearly  discern  in  the 
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worship  of  Apostolic  times,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  and  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  that 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  specially  devoted  to  their  meetings. 

The  total  dissimilarity  between  the  outward  aspects  of  this 
Effects  of  worship  and  of  any  which  now  exists,  is  the  first 
of!thoUte  irnPres6‘on  which  this  summary  leaves  on  the  mind. 
e.irly°  But  this  impression  is  relieved  by  various  important 
Church.  considerations.  First,  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts  and  in  this 
Epistle,  it  is  evident  that  in  outward  circumstances  it  never 
I.  >'o  could  be  a  pattern  for  future  times.  The  fervour  of 
forms  of  the  individuals  who  constituted  the  communities,  the 
obliga-  smallness  of  the  communities  themselves,  the  variety 
tion.  and  power  of  the  gifts,  the  expectation  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  must  have  prevented  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  Apostolic  forms.  But  if  Christianity  be,  as 
almost  every  precept  of  its  Founder  and  of  its  chief  Apostle 
presumes  it  to  be,  a  religion  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter, 
then  this  very  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pri¬ 
vileges.  No  existing  form  of  worship  can  lay  claim  to  universal 
and  eternal  obligation,  as  directly  traceable  to  Apostolic  times. 
The  impossibility  of  perpetuating  the  primitive  forms  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  future  freedom  and  progress.  Few  as  are 
the  rules  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  Koran,  yet  the  incon¬ 
venience  which  they  present,  when  transplanted  into  other 
than  Oriental  regions,  shows  the  importance  of  the  omission  of 
such  in  the  New  Testament. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  in  the  forms  themselves,  and  in  the 
II  Princi-  Bpir*t  i11  which  the  Apostle  handles  them,  principles 
pies  kid  important  for  the  guidance  of  Christian  worship  in 
down.  an  times.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  indi¬ 

cated.  In  this  last  concluding  Section,  the  whole  of  this  ad¬ 
vice  is  summed  up  in  two  simple  rules : — 

‘  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,’  and  *  let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.’ 

‘  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying .’ 1 

‘  Edifying  ’  ( oIkoSo/ii j)  has,  as  already  noticed  in  xiv.  3,  the 
l  ‘Let  all  Pecuhar  sense  both  of  building  up  from  first  princi- 
things  be  pies  to  their  practical  application,  and  of  fitting  each 
d“P^nnt?  member  of  the  society  into  the  proper  place  which 
the  growth  and  rise  of  the  whole  building  require. 

1  xiv.  6, 12, 17. 
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It  is  1  development,’  not  only  in  the  sense  of  unfolding  new 
truth,  but  of  unfolding  all  the  resources  contained  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  institution  or  body.  Hence  the  stress  laid  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  ‘  prophesying,’  as  the  special  gift  by  which  men  were 
led  to  know  themselves  (as  in  xiv.  24,  25,  ‘  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts  being  made  manifest’),  and  by  which  (as  through  the 
prophets  of  the  older  dispensations)  higher  and  more  spiritual 
views  of  life  were  gradually  revealed.  Hence  the  repeated  in¬ 
junctions  that  all  the  gifts  should  have  their  proper  honour ; 1 
that  those  gifts  should  be  most  honoured  by  which  not  a  few, 
but  all,  should  benefit ; 2  that  all  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  gift ;  3  that  all 
might  have  an  equal  chance  of  instruction  and  comfort  for 
their  own  special  cases. 

‘  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order .’ 4 

‘  Decently  ’  (eitrj^/aoV cos) ;  that  is,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  assemblies.  ‘In  2  ,De_ 
order  ’  ( Kara  ra^iv);  that  is,  not  by  hazard  or  im-  cently  and 
pulse,  but  by  design  and  arrangement.  The  idea  111  order' 
is  not  so  much  of  any  beauty  or  succession  of  parts  in  the  wor¬ 
ship,  as  of  that  calm  and  simple  majesty  which  in  the  ancient 
world,  whether  Pagan  or  Jewish,  seems  to  have  characterised 
all  solemn  assemblies,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  as  distinct  from  the 
frantic  or  enthusiastic  ceremonies  which  accompanied  illicit  or 
extravagant  communities.  The  Homan  Senate,  the  Athenian 
Areopagus,  were  examples  of  the  former,  as  the  wild  Baccha¬ 
nalian  or  Phrygian  orgies  were  of  the  latter.  Hence  the 
Apostle  has  condemned  the  discontinuance  of  the  veil,5  the 
speaking  of  women,6  the  indiscriminate  banqueting,7  the 
interruption  of  the  prophets  by  each  other.9  ‘  The  spirits  of 
prophets  are  subject  to  prophets,’  is  a  principle  of  universal 
application,  and  condemns  every  impulse  of  religious  zeal  or 
feeling  which  is  not  strictly  under  the  control  of  those  who 
display  it.  A  world  of  fanaticism  is  exploded  by  this  simple 
axiom  ;  and  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  religious  frenzy 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  various  forms  of  Eastern  worship, 
this  advice  of  the  Apostle,  himself  of  Eastern  origin,  will  appear 
the  more  remarkable.  The  wild  gambols  yearly  celebrated  at 

1  xii.  20—30.  5  ix.  1—16. 

3  xiv.  29—31.  3  xi.  16—34. 

4  xiv.  40.  0  xiv.  30—32. 
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Easter  by  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  round  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Scpulclnc  at  Jerusalem,  show  what  Eastern 
Christianity  may  become ; 1  they  are  living  proofs  of  the  need 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostolical  precept. 

To  examine  how  far  these  two  regulations  have  actually 
affected  the  subsequent  worship  and  ritual  of  Christianity,  to 
measure  each  Christian  liturgy  and  form  of  worship  by  one  or 
other  of  these  two  rules,  would  be  an  instructive  task.  But  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  on  these  two  points  the  Apostle 
throws  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority ;  these  two,  and  these 
only,  are  the  Rubrics  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

1  ‘Sinai  and  Palestine,’  Ed.  iv.  4G5 — 471. 
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Chap.  XV.  1—58. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connexion  between  tbis  and 
the  preceding  Chapters.  Both  the  importance  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  subject  here  discussed,  would  naturally  occasion 
its  reservation  for  the  last  place  of  the  Epistle.  The  djj 
other  questions  had  touched  only  the  outskirts  of  the  niers  0f 
Christian  faith  ;  this  seemed  to  reach  its  very  found-  *^ti^sur" 
ation.  It  is  evident  from  the  expression  in  the 
12th  verse  (‘  How  say  some  among  you?’),  that  the  Apostle 
is  combating  some  teachers  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  who 
denied  as  it  would  seem,  not  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead  generally. 

Of  this  tendency  in  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church,  occa¬ 
sioned  apparently  by  the  Oriental,  or,  as  it  was  after-  not  Ori- 
wards  called,  Gnostic  abhorrence  of  matter,  we  have  °ntaf  °r 
a  specimen  in  the  teaching  of  Hymenaeus  and  Phi-  ewls  ’ 
letus,  who  said  that  ‘  the  Resurrection  was  already  past ; 1 
evidently  meaning  thereby,  that  there  was  no  resurrection, 
except  in  the  moral  conversion  of  man.  But  of  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  tendency  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Apostle’s  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  particular  aspect  of  Judaism  exhibited  by  Hy¬ 
menaeus  and  Philetus  belongs  to  a  later  period.  It  seems, 
therefore,  more  natural  to  identify  the  Corinthian  teachers 
with  the  Epicurean  deniers  of  the  Resurrection,  such  tllt  Epi- 
as  the  Sadducees  in  J udsea  2,  and  in  the  very  Church  curean  and 
of  Achaia  to  which  this  Epistle  3  was  addressed,  the  Greek‘ 
Athenian  cavillers,  who  ‘  mocked  when  they  heard  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.’4  With  this  agree  not  only  the  general 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  but  also  the  particular  allusions 
to  them ;  not  as  corrupting,  but  as  contradicting,  the  received 
teaching  of  the  Apostle ;  as  resting  their  objections  to  it,  not  on 
any  refined  notion  of  matter,  but  on  its  philosophical  difficul¬ 
ties  ; 5  combining  pretensions  to  knowledge  with  laxity  of  morals.6 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  great  latitude  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  that  these  impugners  of  the 
Resurrection  remained  within  the  Christian  society  ;  Not  ex- 
and  that  their  position  was  not  deemed,  either  by 
themselves  or  the  Apostle,  as  necessarily  incom-  church. 

1  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.  *  Acts  xvii.  18,  32. 

1  Matt.  xxii.  23.  5  xv.  35. 

See  notes  on  i.  1.  «  xv.  33,  34. 
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patible  with  the  outward  profession  of  Christianity.  Still,  to 
the  Apostle’s  mind,  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  was  a  matter  of 
no  secondary  importance.  If  we  may  take  the  account  in  the 
The  A  Acts  as  a  just  illustration  of  the  language  of  his 
stle’s  view  Epistles,  we  find  him  declaring  that  it  was  the  chief 
of  the  Re-  truth  which  he  preached,  and  for  which  he  suffered 
surroc  ion.  anj  ^  Epistles  themselves,  although  nowhere  so 
fully  set  forth  as  in  this  Chapter,  it  is  always  assumed  as  the 
great  end  of  the  believer’s  hope.1 2  It  is  the  one  doctrine  which 
Saul  the  Pharisee  transfers  to  Paul  the  Apostle.  In  the  Acts 
he  represents  himself  to  be  the  Pharisaic  victim  of  a  Sadducee 
persecution.  It  is  the  link  between  his  past  and  present  life. 
It  is  the  same  promise  to  which,  before  his  conversion,  with  the 
rest  of  the  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night, 
he  had  hoped  to  come.3 

The  same,  but  yet  how  different !  He  now  no  longer  dwelt 
on  the  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  future  life,  as  decked  out 
with  all  the  figures  of  Rabbinical  rhetoric.  There  was  now  a 
nearer  and  dearer  object  in  the  unseen  world,  which  threw  into 
the  shade  all  meaner  imaginations  concerning  it,  all  lower  ar¬ 
guments  in  behalf  of  its  existence.  That  object  was  Christ. 
He  was  a  believer  writing  to  believers ;  and  therefore  the  one 
fact  which  he  adduces  to  convince  and  to  warn  his  readers,  is 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  And  this  may  account 
for  his  toleration  of  those  whom  he  is  here  opposing.  Though 
differing  from  him  in  the  hope  of  their  own  resurrection,  he 
felt  that,  in  their  belief  in  Christ  and  Christ’s  Resurrection, 
they  were  united  with  him.  In  this  great  agreement  he  over¬ 
looked  even  their  great  difference — their  common  love  and 
faith  in  Christ  brought  him  nearer  to  them,  though  doubting 
the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  than  to  the  Jewish  Pharisees,  who, 
though  believing  it,  had  no  sympathy  with  his  love  of  Christ. 

1  Acts  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  15,  25,  xxvi.  8. 

2  See  Rom.  n.  8,  viii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  s  Acts  xxvi.  7. 
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XV.  1  rV<upi£&>  Sz  vplv,  aSeX(f>oi,  to  zva.yyiki.ov  o  eirqyyeki- 
cra.jj.riv  vjj.lv,  6  ko.1  napckafierc,  iv  <S  /cal  icrrqKaTZ,2  Si  ov  xal 
criiL^ade,  tCvl  Xo ya>  zvrjyyzKio-a.jJ.rjV  ijj.lv,  zl  ko,tz)(ztz,  zkto s 

i  r  Now,  brethren,  I  r  would  have  you  know'  the  Gospel  which 
I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  r  received,  and  wherein  ye 
a  stand,  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory 
with  what  rword  I  preached  the  r  Gospel  unto  you,  unless 


XV.  1.  rVwpi'fw.  In  all  thepas- 
IYupffu  sages  where  this  is  used 
in  the  earlier  Epistles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3;  2  Cor.  viii.  1; 
Gal.  i.  11),  it  has  the  signification 
of  ‘  remind,’  ‘  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention.’  In  the  later  Epistles 
(Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7 ;  2  Pet.  i. 
16),  and  in  all  the  passages 
where  it  occurs  in  the  passive 
voice  (including  Romans  xvi. 
26),  it  has  the  signification  of 
‘  discover.’ 

‘  The  Gospel  ’  (ro  tvayyiXmv) 
‘  The  Gos  ’s  not  neccssarily  limited 
j .  to  the  historical  facts 
of  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  stated 
in  the  ensuing  verses.  In  Gal.  i. 
11,  and  jirobably  in  Romans  i. 
16,  x.  16,  xi.  28,  it  is  used  for  the 
announcement  of  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel,  in  which  sense  he 
speaks  of  it  occasionally  as  lmy 
Gospel  ’  (ro  eiayyiXiov  pou),  Rom. 


ii.  16,  xvi.  25.  Still  the  histori¬ 
cal  meaning  of  the  word  is  al¬ 
ways  implied,  and  is  here  predo¬ 
minant. 

2.  The  repetition  of  cal  is 
partly  to  make  a  stronger  asser¬ 
tion — ‘  which  in  fact  you  re¬ 
ceived’  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  64), 
partly  to  express  the  successive 
stages  of  the  climax  :  ‘  It  is  not 
only  the  glad  tidings  which  you 
received  from  me  ( naptXafttrt ,  as 


in  verse  3,  corresponding  to 
irapidiAiKa),  as  an  historical  fact ; 
but  it  is  also  that  on  which  you 
take  your  immovable  stand  (see 
Rom.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  24)  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  the  means 
by  which  you  are  to  be  saved  at 
the  last.  For  this  sense  of  trw- 
fcofie  compare  Acts  ii.  47  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15. 

In  English  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
antecedent :  ‘  that  Gospel  which 
you  received,  that  Gospel  on 
which  you  stand,  that  Gospel 
through  which  you  are  saved.’ 

tivl  X6yu>  tvriyycXiaapriv  vpiv, 
ii  KariytTC.  In  these  words  there 
is  a  mixture  of  two  constructions. 
The  first  part,  rivi  .  .  .  cvt/yycXi- 
aapriv,  is  intended  to  modify  the 
harshness  of  the  expression  yvm- 
pi(u>  to  tvay yeXwv  :  ‘  I  remind 

you  of  the  Gospel,  i.  e.  of  the 
way  in  which  I  preached  it.’ 
The  phrase  rivi  Xoytp  is  the  same 
kind  of  redundancy  as  in  the 
expressions  Adyoc  ootpiac,  Xoyog 
yvbKrcwc  (xii.  8),  d  Aoyos  roii  orav- 
pov  (i.  18),  and  merely  calls 
attention  to  the  manner,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  subject,  of  his 
preaching,  i.  e.  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  first  of  all  preached  to 
them  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Christ. 

il  Kart\er£  depends  partly  on 
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ei  prj  ei/oj  eVtcrreucraTe.  'Vapedtofca  yap  v/uf  npcoTois  o 
ical  irap&afiov,  on  ypioTos  anedava/  imep  toiv  apapruav 


3  ye  Relieved  in  vain.  For  I 
that  -which  I  also  received, 

tvT)yyt\iaafiiiv,  ‘this  was  the  way 
I  preached  to  you,  if  you  remem¬ 
ber  it,’  partly  on  <ru>Zto6c,  ‘you 
are  saved  if  you  hold  it  fast,’ 
affording  another  instance  of 
the  Apostle's  manner  of  throw¬ 
ing  back  an  important  word 
out  of  its  natural  place  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  See  on  viii. 
11. 

«roe  £«  ph  citdj  Iviartvoart, 
‘  and  you  do  hold  it  fast,  if  your 
conversion  is  to  have  its  proper 
fruits.’ 

iiriorcvaarc,  ‘  received  the  faith 
at  your  conversion.’  Comp.  Rom. 
xiii.  11. 

tc-os  ci  fii)  is  a  pleonasm,  as 
in  xiv.  5.  For  this  sense  of  c’tKy, 
see  Rom.  xiii.  4,  and  especially 
Gal.  iii.  4,  iv.  11. 

3.  ‘  You  remember  how  I 

preached  the  Gospel,  for  it  was 
thus;  in  the  first  place  to  de¬ 
clare,'  &c. :  yap  connects  iv  irpw- 
roic  with  rivi  \oyo>,  but  also  per¬ 
haps  expresses  the  connexion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  ‘  You  re¬ 
member  all  this,  for  this  was  my 
course.’  For  the  sense  of  nape- 
Sunca  and  raptXaftov,  compare 
their  similar  use  in  xi.  23. 

‘  That  Christ  died  for  our 
.  _ .  ,  ,  sins.'  He  begins  the 
our’sm ”  account  of  his  ‘Gos¬ 
pel  not  with  the  birth 
or  infancy  of  Christ,  but  with 
His  death.  This  may  result 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the 
Resurrection  is  the  point  to  which 
he  calls  attention,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  does  not  go  further  back 
in  the  history  than  the  event  out 
of  which,  so  to  say,  the  Resur- 


delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our 

rection  originated.  But  the  lan¬ 
guage  rather  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  statement  of  the  death  occurs 
first,  because  it  was  actually  the 
first  point  in  the  Apostle’s  mode 
of  teaching,  thus  confirming  his 
declaration  in  i.  18,  23,  ii.  2, 
that  the  Crucifixion  was  the  great 
subject  of  his  first  preaching 
at  Corinth.  And  this  also  agrees 
with  the  general  Btrain  of  the 
Epistles,  in  which  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  are  the  main  points 
insisted  upon,  as  in  Rom.  iv.  25  ; 
Eph.  i.7— 23;  Col.  i.  14—23;  1 
Tim.  iii.  16. 

‘  For  our  sins,’  i.  e.  not  merely 
‘  in  our  behalf,’  which  would 
have  been  virep  i/fiwv,  as  in 
Rom.  v.  8 ;  nor  ‘  in  our  place,’ 
which  would  have  been  avri 
hpivv,  but  ‘  as  an  offering  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  sins,’  ‘  to  deliver 
us  from  our  sins.’  For  the  ge¬ 
neral  sense  of  iiircp  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  see  on  2  Cor.  v.  15. 
(Compare  for  the  meaning  Si a  ric 
rrapavriipara,  in  Rom.  iv.  25,  and 
irtp l  rw  u/iapriuiv  hpH>v,  in  Gal. 
i.  4,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  also  Heb. 
x.  6,  8,  18,  26,  xiii.  11.) 

‘  According  to  the  Scriptures.’ 
That  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  conformity  to  theTscmD- 
of  our  Lord’s  death  to  tuxes.’  P 
the  ancient  Scriptures, 
appears  from  the  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  them,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke.  Thus 
xxiv.  2o — 2/  :  ‘O  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken  .  .  .  and 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  He  expounded  unto 
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•qpwv  Kara  ras  ypa<po.<;,  iKai  on  eraqyt /cat  otl  eyr^yep- 
tcll  Trj  r/pepa.  ttj  Tping*  Kara  ra?  y papa's,  5koll  otl  axpOrj 

•  tij  Tplrri  Tj/iipa. 

i  sins  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  that  He  was  buried, 
and  that  He  rhas  been  raised'  the  third  day  according  to 
5  the  scriptures,  and  that  He  was  seen  rby  Kephas,  then  rby  the 


them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself.’  Also 
xxiv.  44 — 46  :  ‘  All  things  must 
be  fulfilled,  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the 
prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  con¬ 
cerning  me.  Then  opened  he 
their  understanding  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  xxii.  37 :  1  This 

that  is  written  must  yet  be 
accomplished  in  me :  for  the 
things  concerning  me  have  an 
end.’  Acts  viii.  35 :  ‘  Then 

Philip  began  at  the  same  Scrip¬ 
ture.'  It  is  evident  from  the 
general  tenor  of  these  passages, 
that  the  1  Scriptures’  alluded  to 
are  chiefly  the  prophets ;  and 
from  the  two  last-quoted  that  the 
prophecy  chiefly  meant  is  Isa.  liii. 
5 — 10.  Compare  the  quotation 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

In  the  next  clause  the  second 
introduction  of  the  words,  ‘  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,’  refers 
equally  to  the  Burial  and  the 
Resurrection,  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
plains  the  connexion  of  the  Burial 
(not  as  in  the  present  creeds  with 
the  Death,  but)  with  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  The  passages  referred 
to  are  such  as  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  Iv. 
3  (in  Acts  xiii.  33 — 35) ;  and 
(in  allusion  to  the  third  day) 
Ilosea  vi.  2 ;  but  specially  Ps. 
xvi.  10  :  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell,  neither  shalt 
thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption,’  as  in  Acts  ii. 
25 — 31,  xiii.  35 — 37,  where  the 


same  contrast  is  drawn  between 
the  grave  and  the  deliverance 
from  it.  The  mention  of  the 
Burial  in  this  very  brief  summary 
of  facts  agrees  with  the  emphatic 
account  of  it  in  every  one  of  the 
four  Gospels,  there,  as  here,  in 
connexion  with  the  Resurrection. 
So  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19. 

The  force  of  the  perfect  iyg- 
y sprat  seems  to  be  1  has  been 
raised  and  is  alive.’  See  on 
verse  12. 

4.  The  details  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  which  follow,  are  proba¬ 
bly  introduced,  not  as  actually 
forming  parts  of  that  which  tho 
Apostle  taught  ‘first  of  all’  (iv 
rrpuirots),  but  in  confirmation  of 
it,  for  the  special  object  which 
he  now  had  in  view ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  next  sentence 
the  construction  is  no  longer  de¬ 
pendent  on  7T apidanca  or  rapi- 
\ajiov. 

5.  w<pdt)  is  the  word  used  for 
these  appearances  in  Appearances 
St.  Paul  (here  and  in  after  the 
verses6, 7,  and  8,  and  1  Resurrec- 
Tim.  iii.  16),  in  St.  t,on: 

Luke  (xxiv.  34,  OifBr)  Sipaivi), 
and  in  the  Acts  (ii.  3,  ix.  17,  xiii. 
31,  xxvi.  16),  and  is  the  phrase 
usually  employed  elsewhere  for 
supernatural  appearances  as  of 
angels  (Luke  i.  11,  xxii.  43),  of 
Moses  and  Elijah  (Matt.  xvii. 
3  ;  Mark  ix.  4;  Lttke  ix.  31), 
or  of  God  (Acts  vii.  2,  26,  30, 
35).  In  the  other  Gospels  (Mark 
xvi.  9,  12,  14;  John  xxi.  1,  14) 
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6  twelve.  After  that  He  was  seen  rby  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present, 


the  appearances  after  the  Resur¬ 
rection  are  expressed  by  ityavi), 
lipuvipwtrev,  and  ttpavtpwdrj. 

The  appearance  to  Peter  is 
to  Peter-  nowhere  directly  men- 
’  tioned  in  the  Gospels, 
but  is  implied  in  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostles  on  the  return 
of  the  disciples  from  Emmaus, 
‘  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  to  Simon’  (Luke 
xxiv.  34).  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  Peter,  agrees  with  that 
assigned  to  him  generally  in  the 
Gospel  narrative.  For  the  name 
‘  Kephas,’  see  note  on  ix.  5. 

The  appearance  to  ‘  the  Twelve  ’ 
naturally  coincides  with 
Twelve-  appearance  to  the 

ten  Apostles,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  recorded  in  Luke  xxiv. 
36 ;  John  xx.  19.  oi  SaiSeica  is 
merely  the  'expression  to  de¬ 
signate  the  college  of  Apostles, 
like  ‘  duumviri,’  or  *  decemviri,’ 
in  Latin.  Judas  certainly  was 
absent,  if  not  Thomas. 

6.  Thus  far  the  appearances 
would  seem  to  be  given  in  order 
of  time,  and  so  probably  through¬ 
out,  as  indicated  in  the  expression, 
<  last  of  all '  (ia\arov),  in  verse  8, 
although  the  classical  precision  of 
irpUrnv,  iivrcpov,  iha,  k.  r.  A.  is  lost 
in  the  mere  alternation  of  iirtira 
and  lira. 

The  only  appearance  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  which 
to  the  can  be  identified  with 
this  to  the  500,  is  that 
to  the  disciples  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17,  18, 


dred; 


where  from  the  expression  1  but 
some  doubted,’  it  has  been  some¬ 
times  argued  that  there  must 
have  been  others  present  be¬ 
sides  the  eleven  Apostles,  who 
alone  are  expressly  mentioned. 
The  number  of  those  believerB  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  here  said  to 
have  appeared  far  exceeds  the  sum 
total  of  believers  (120)  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15,  as  assembled  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  after  the  Ascension.  If 
it  were  the  meeting  in  Galilee,  the 
larger  number  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching  as  still  preserved 
in  the  scene  of  His  original  mi¬ 
nistrations.  If,  as  is  perhaps  im¬ 
plied  by  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  were  some  meeting  at 
Jerusalem  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  then  we  must  suppose 
that  the  numbers  were  swelled 
by  Galilean  or  other  disciples, 
not  yet  dispersed  after  the  con¬ 
course  of  the  Passover. 

For  iiravh)  irivTanooioiq,  instead 
of  era vu  rj,  compare  irpadijvai 
tnavii i  li)vaplu>v  rpiaicooluv,  Mark 

xiv.  5,  and  Ex.  xxx.  14,  xxxix. 
3.  (LXX.)  a  wo  eUotracroue  rai 
iiravu.  Chrysostom  says  that 
some  in  his  time  took  iiravo)  to 
be,  1  in  the  sky,’  or  ‘  on  a  hill.’ 

ifairat  may  be,  either  ‘  once,’ 
i.  e.  ‘  on  one  occasion,  but  on  one 
occasion  only  ;’  or  ‘  at  once,’  i.  e. 

‘  to  the  whole  number,  not  at 
different  times,  but  at  the  same 
time.’  The  first  will  agree  best 
with  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  second  with  the  con¬ 
text. 
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Sea  tKOLfj.rj6y](rav.  7  eireira  a><f>0r)  ’iaKcnfia),  elra  rots  airocrTo- 
*  Add  Kol. 

7  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that,  He  was  seen  rby  James, 


u't  wXetoyce,  ‘  the  majority.’ 

pivovoi ,  1  continue  alive.’  For 
a  similar  use  of  the  word  peVw, 
comp.  John  xxi.  22,  23.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  are  mentioned  as  so  many 
living  witnesses  of  the  event 
which  had  taken  place  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  By 
speaking  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  interval,  he  may  perhaps 
imply  that,  if  there  were  no  Re¬ 
surrection  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  15), 
there  would  then  be,  as  it  were, 
a  special  injustice  done  to  those, 
few  as  they  might  be,  who  had 
been  tantalised  by  the  glimpse  of 
another  world  in  the  vision  of 
their  risen  Lord,  without  the  hope 
of  shaving  in  it  themselves.  To 
them  would  apply  almost  literally 
the  words,  ‘  Then  they  also 
which  have  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  have  perished’  (verse  18). 
For  traipi/Wijirar,  compare  vii. 
39,  xi.  30. 

7.  The  appearance  to  James 
is  elsewhere  only  men- 
to  James ;  tioned  in  the  1  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  ’  :  ‘  But 
the  Lord,  when  he  had  given  the 
linen  garment  to  the  servant  of 
the  high  priest  [this  apparently 
alludes  in  some  manner  to  the 
story  in  Mark  xiv.  51],  went  to 
James  and  appeared  to  him.  For 
James  had  sworn  that  he  would 
not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in 
which  he  had  drunk  the  cup  of 
the  Lord,  until  he  should  see  Him 
risen  ( resurgentem )  from  the  dead. 
“ Bring,”  said  the  Lord,  “a  table 
and  bread;”  he  brought  a  table 
and  bread,  and  He  blessed  it,  and 
broke  it,  and  gave  it  to  James 


the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  “  My 
brother,  eat  thy  bread  because 
the  Son  of  man  is  risen  from  the 
dead’”  (Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor. 
in  Jacob.). 

The  vow  of  James  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  founded  apparently  on  our 
Lord’s  speech  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 
(‘  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
Father’s  kingdom  ')  ;  and  agrees 
with  the  ascetic  traits  ascribed 
to  James  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  23).  The 
whole  story  coincides  with  the 
assertion  (John  vii.  5)  that  1  His 
brethren  believed  not  in  Him.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  immedi¬ 
ateness  of  the  appearance,  as  im¬ 
plied  in  this  narrative,  with  the 
order  in  which  it  is  here  related, 
not  amongst  the  first,  but  amongst 
the  last  of  the  appearances ;  an 
arrangement  which  agrees  better 
with  the  tradition  in  Eusebius, 
that  the  appearance  to  James 
was  a  year  after  the  resurrection. 
The  same  argument  also  tells 
against  a  recent,  and  not  impro¬ 
bable,  conjecture,  that  if  Cleopas, 
in  Luke  xxiv.  18,  is  Alphseus,  his 
companion  may  have  been  his  son 
James ;  and  that  thus  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  Emmaus  may  have  been 
the  one  here  spoken  of. 

The  only  special  appearances 
here  recorded  are  those  to  the 
two  chief  Jewish  Apostles,  Peter 
and  James,  who  are  also  singled 
out  from  the  rest  in  Gal.  i.  18, 19, 
ii.  9,  11,  12,  and,  by  implication,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  5,  and  in  this  case,  each 
is  introduced  as  ushering  in  an 
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8  then  rby  all  the  apostles.  rBut  last  of  all — ‘as  by  one  born 

9  out  of  due  time, — He  was  seen  rby  me  also'.  For  /  am 
the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  rfit  to  be  called  an 


appearance  to  the  Apostles  col¬ 
lectively. 

The  appearance  to  ‘  all  the 
Apostles  ’  may  be  iden- 
to  all  tified  with  that  in  John 
the  Apo-  xx.  26  ;  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
sties;  16;  or  in  Acts  i.  4;  the 
last  is  most  probable. 

The  word  natnv  is  added  : 

(1)  To  indicate  an  appearance 
to  the  Apostles,  not  singly  but  col¬ 
lectively,  like  ktyinral  in  verse  6 ; 
or  (2)  To  mark  the  contrast  of 
the  appearance  to  James.  1  First 
to  James,  then  not  only  to  James, 
but  to  all,’  in  which  case  it  would 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  James  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus. 

The  first  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  words, 
which,  in  case  the  second  inter¬ 
pretation  were  right,  would  in 
classical  Greek  be  role  iraaiv  or 
role  dWoig  ojrooroAoie.  But  the 
order  of  the  sentence,  especially 
as  regards  the  last  word,  is  so 
frequently  disturbed  in  this  Epi¬ 
stle  (see  note  on  viii.  1 1),  that  on 
the  whole  the  latter  interpretation 
may  be  preferred  as  best  agreeing 
with  the  sense.  The  variation  of 
phrases  in  St.  Paul  is  so  frequent 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
distinction  between  role  iuSexa 
in  ver.  5,  and  role  airooroXoi c  here. 

r J  iKTpwfjart  is  probably  ‘  the 
untimely  offspring,’  as  in  Job  iii. 
6,  16;  Eccles.  vi.  2.  (LXX.); 
the  Apostle  calling  himself  so, 


partly  in  allusion  to  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  his  conversion,  partly  to 
his  inferiority  to  the  other  Apo¬ 
stles  as  explained  in  the  next 
verse,  ‘the  least  of  the  apostles, 
who  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
apostle.’  The  corresponding  word 
abortivus ,  in  Latin,  was  meta¬ 
phorically  applied,  as  here,  to 
such  senators  as  were  appointed 
irregularly  (Suet.  Oct.  c.  35,  2). 
The  word  itself  is  of  Macedonian 
Greek,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Attic  aju£\(ii/ia.  The  article  is 
prefixed,  as  referring  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  faot  of  abortions.  Theo- 
phylact  says  that  some  in  his 
time  took  it  to  be  ‘  the  last  child  ’ 
( iarepov  yivvijpa) ;  a  meaning 
which  would  suit  the  contrast 
equally,  but  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  more  authority. 

£nj>dri  Kctfiot.  The  word  here 
applied  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  Lord  to  St.  and  to 
Paul,  is  the  same  as  that  St.  Paul 
used  in  the  indirect  al-  bimself. 
lusions  to  it  in  the  Acts 
(ix.  17,  xxvi.  16),  and  agrees  with 
St.  Paul’s  own  expression  in  ix.  1 : 
‘Have  I  not  seen  (ovk  iuipan a;) 
the  Lord  Jesus  ?  ’  In  both  these 
passages  he  must  refer  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  the  vision  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1). 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  account  in  the  Acts  under¬ 
states  what  the  Apostle  says  of 
himself.  Nothing  is  there  given, 
except  the  dazzling  light  and  the 
voice.  Whether,  however,  it  is 
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10  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God :  but  by  the 


that  the  Apostle  conceives  the 
whole  scene  as  making  up  the 
impression  here  described,  or 
whether  he  speaks  of  some  distinct 
appearance  not  expressed  in  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  it  is  evident 
that  both  here  and  in  ix.  1,  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  Resurrection,  as  truly  as  the 
other  Apostles.  That  the  manner 
of  the  appearance,  however,  was 
different,  is  implied  both  by  the 
words  in  this  passage,  ‘  to  one 
born  out  of  due  time,’  and  also 
by  the  only  other  direct  allusion 
which  his  Epistles  contain  to  the 
fact,  in  Gal.  i.  16,  ‘  God  was 
pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  ’ 
(curoKakvipat  iv  ifioi),  which  im¬ 
plies  an  inward,  rather  than  an 
outward  revelation. 

9.  The  greatness  of  the  vision 
awakens  in  him  the  thought  of 
his  own  unwortliiness,  and  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  proceeding  at.  onee 
to  the  result  of  his  mission,  he 
dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  hu¬ 
miliating  circumstances  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  call  of 
the  other  Apostles.  ‘  I  say  “  to 
one  born  out  of  due  time,”  and 
“  last  of  all, ''fori  (iyii  yap),  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  them, 
am  the  least  of  the  Apostles.’ 
The  ground  of  this  keen  self- 
reproach  was  the  fact,  naturally 
recalled  to  him  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  conversion,  that 
he  had  ‘  persecuted  the  Church 
of  God.’  The  expression  ‘per¬ 
secute  '  (3ui«i>),  or  ‘  persecute  the 
Church  of  God,’  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  in  an  especial  manner 
to  St.  Paul.  It  is  used  by  himself 
of  this  act,  in  Gal.  i.  13,  23 ;  1 
Tim.  i.  13  ;  and  in  the  Acts  ix. 


4,  5,  xxvi.  11;  the  last  passage 

(iiiwKnv  tug  nat  tig  rag  ifo  iroktig) 
indicating  the  peculiar  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  word  in  his  case, 
from  its  original  sense  of  ‘  pur¬ 
suing.’  The  expression  1  the 
Church  of  God.'  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  greater  solemnity,  per¬ 
haps  also  to  mark  more  strongly 
his  sense  (as  in  Gal.  i.  13),  that 
the  Christian  society  which  he 
persecuted  had  superseded  the 
ancient  Church  in  the  name  of 
which  he  persecuted. 

Ikuvoc,  ‘  fit,’  see  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

A  like  digression,  occasioned 
by  the  mention  of  his  mission,  is 
found  in  Eph.  iii.  8,  where  the 
expression  ‘  the  least  of  the 
apostles  ’  is  carried  out  into  the 
still  stronger  expression  ‘  less 
than  the  least  of  all  the  saints  ’ 
{ika\iarOTfpf  iravTwv  r<Z v  ayiu>v). 

Another  is  1  Tim.  i.  12 — 16, 
where,  as  here,  there  is  the  al¬ 
lusion  to  his  persecution  of  the 
Church, — 1  who  before  was  a 
blasphemer  and  persecutor  (<u- 
<ikTi)c)  and  injurious ;  '  with 
still  more  vehement  expres¬ 
sions  of  self-abasement — 1  sin¬ 
ners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.’  In 
all  these  three  passages  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  present  and  his 
past  life  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  goodness  of  God  by 
which  the  change  was  effected. 
In  this  passage  the  thought  is  co¬ 
loured  by  the  historical  character 
of  the  Epistle.  He  here  expresses 
his  sense,  not  only  of  what  he  had 
been,  but  of  what  he  actually  felt 
himself  now  to  be.  ‘  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  lam.’ 
And  the  force  of  this  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  what  follows.  1  And 
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grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
bestowed  upon  me  was  not  i 
abundantly  than  they  all,  yet 


His  grace  was  not  in  Tain  ;  yea, 

1  toiled  more  abundantly  than 
they  all.’  It  is  a  correction  of 
his  strong  expressions ;  a  protest 
against  the  possible  misconstruc¬ 
tion  of  his  words  by  those  to 
whom  he  had  previously  alluded 
in  the  same  indirect  manner,  in 
ix.  1 — 5,  when  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  right  to  the  Apostle- 
ship, — ‘  though  I  am  the  least 
of  the  Apostles,  though  I  am  not 
fit  to  bear  the  name  which  I  bear, 
though  it  is  but  by  the  goodness 
of  God  that  I  am  anything,  yet 
still  I  am  what  I  am ;  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  God’s  goodness 
was  so  wonderfully  shown  to¬ 
wards  me.  Although  my  right 
to  the  name  of  an  Apostle  may 
be  doubted,  even  by  myself,  yet 
my  exertion  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  Apostles.’ 
Compare  the  whole  passage  of 

2  Cor.  xii.  7—12. 

Ktvfi,  ‘  vain,’  i.  e.  ‘  without 
fruits,’  as  in  14  and  58.  His 
exertions  are  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  repayment  of  God’s  fa- 

tKoiriaaa,  ‘  I  toiled,’  as  in 
Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  v.  5;  Acts 
xx.  35  ;  Horn.  xvi.  6.  For  both 
words  see  Phil.  ii.  16,  ovk  tic 

Ktvov  iKOiriaaa. 

This  thought  of  self-exaltation 
iB  but  momentary,  and  he  returns 
to  the  feeling  of  dependence 
and  humiliation  from  which  he 
had  started — ‘  Yet  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  with 
me.’  For  this  complete  merging 


am :  and  His  grace  which  was 
n  vain ;  but  I  laboured  more 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  °* 

of  his  own  personality  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  higher  power 
working  with  and  in  him,  com¬ 
pare  Gal.  ii.  20,  *  I  live,  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  ’  and 
in  a  bad  sense,  Bom.  vii.  17, 

‘  Not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me.’  In  this  passage,  as  often 
elsewhere,  he  describes  his  higher 
power  as  g  x«P'S  row  3toi>. 

The  exact  sense  is,  ‘  The  ‘  The 
gracious  countenance  and  grace  of 
free  goodness  of  God,  God’ 
manifesting  itself  in  His 
gifts ;  ’  and  hence,  as  in  the  ana¬ 
logous  word  ayairij  (Love),  the 
meaning  fluctuates  between  the 
abstract  attribute  of  God,  and  its 
concrete  exemplifications  in  the 
qualities  or  faculties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  and  mind.  Such  are 
the  shades  of  meaning  which  it 
bears,  as  thrice  repeated  here; 

‘  By  the  undeserved  goodness  of 
God  ;  ’ — ‘  the  goodness  of  God 
which  extended  itself  to  me  (i)  eic 
i/j t,  not  iv  ifioi)’  —  1  the  goodness 
of  God  which  toiled  with  me 
(ovv  ifioi).’  In  this  last  ex¬ 
pression  the  goodness  of  God  is 
personified,  as  elsewhere  Sin, 
Death,  Love.  (See  note  on  xiii. 
4.)  ‘  By  my  side  was  another 

Power,  sharing  in  my  toils  and 
difficulties.  It  was  the  Good 
Hand  of  God.’  Compare  deov 
trvvepyoi,  iii.  9  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1. 
This  sense  is  brought  out  more  ■ 
strongly  by  the  omission  of  h 
before  aiv,  in  B.  D>.  F.  G. 

11.  He  now  sums  up  his  whole 
argument  by  merging  whatever 
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0eov  a  (tvv  ifioi.  11  eire  ovv  iym  eire  hcelvoi,  ovtw s  Kr/pvcr- 
cropev,  Kal  ovtojs  inu rreutrare. 


11  with  me.  ‘Whether,  therefore, 
and  so  ye  believed. 

differences  there  might  be  be- 
tweenhim  and  the  other  Apostles 
in  the  one  fact,  which  both  alike 
had  to  announce.  ‘Whether  it 
were  I  or  they,’  implies  again 
the  consciousness  of  a  supposed 
rivalry  between  his  claims  and 


it  were  I  or  they,  so  we  preach, 


those  of  others,  and  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  short  interruption  in 
verse  10, 

‘  ovtu)q  KijpvtTaofuv  i  such  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  our  message ;  such 
at  your  conversion  was  your 
belief  (ttrurrtwirare).’ 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XV.  1 — 11. 

I  now  call  to  your  remembrance,  in  conclusion,  the  substance  of 
the  glad  tidings  which  I  announced  to  you,  and  the  mode 
in  which  I  told  it ;  glad  tidings  indeed  of  which  you  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded,  since  you  not  only  received  it  from  me, 
but  have  made  it  the  foundation  of  your  lives  ever  since ; 
and  not  only  have  made  it  the  foundation  of  your  lives, 
but  are  to  be  saved  by  it  now  and  hereafter,  if  only  you 
hold  it  fast  in  your  recollection,  if  your  conversion  was  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  transitory  impulse.  Yes,  you  must 
remember  it;  for  it  was  among  the  very  first  things  which  I 
told  to  you,  as  it  was  among  the  very  first  which  I  learned 
myself  It  was:  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  fulfilling  in 
His  death  the  prophecies  concerning  One  who  was  to  be  wounded 
for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  whose 
soul  was  to  be  an  offering  for  sin.  That  he  was  laid  in  the 
sepulchre,  and  that  out  of  that  sepulchre  He  has  been  raised  up 
and  lives  to  die  no  more,  again  fulfilling  the  words  in  the 
Psalms,  which  declare  that  His  soul  should  not  be  left  in  the 
grave,  and  that  the  Holy  One  should  not  see  corruption.  I  told 
you  also,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  He  appeared  to  Kephas,  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  and  then  to  the  Apostles  collectively.  Next 
came  the  great  appearance  to  more  than  five  hundred  believers 
together,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  living  to  testify  to  it., 
though  some  few  have  carried  their  testimony  with  them  to  the 
grave.  Then  again  came  a  twofold  appearance  ;  this  time  not 
to  Kephas,  but  to  his  great  colleague,  James,  and  afterwards. 
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as  before,  to  the  Apostles  collectively.  Last  of  all,  when  the 
roll  of  Apostles  seemed  to  be  complete,  teas  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  to  me ;  a  just  delay,  a  just  humiliation  for  one  whose 
persecution  of  the  congregation  of  God's  people  did  indeed  sink 
me  below  the  level  of  the  Apostles,  and  rendered  me  unworthy 
even  of  the  name,  and  makes  me  feel  that  I  owe  all  to  the  un¬ 
deserved  favour  of  God.  A  favour  indeed  which  was  not 
bestowed  in  vain,  which  has  issued  in  a  life  of  exertion  far 
exceeding  that  of  all  the  Apostles,  from  whose  number  some 
would  wish  to  exclude  me ;  but  yet,  after  all,  an  exertion  not 
the  result  of  my  own  strength,  but  of  this  same  Favour  toiling 
with  me  as  my  constant  companion.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
any  distinction  between  myself  and  the  other  Apostles,  that  I 
would  now  dwell.  I  confine  myself  to  the  one  great  fact  of 
which  we  all  alike  are  the  heralds,  and  which  teas  alike  to  all 
of  you  the  foundation  of  your  faith. 


The  First  Creed,  and  the  First  Evidence  of  Christianity. 

The  foregoing  Section  is  remarkable  in  two  points  of  view : 
I.  It  contains  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  what  may  be 
Early  called  the  Creed  of  the  early  Church.  In  one  sense, 
form  of  indeed,  it  differs  from  what  is  properly  called  a 
Creed.  Creed,  which  was  the  name  applied,  not  to  what 

new  converts  were  taught,  but  to  what  they  professed  on  then- 
conversion.  Such  a  profession  is  naturally  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  as  an  impassioned  expression  of 
thanksgiving,  in  Acts  iv.  24 — 30 ;  or  more  frequently  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  expression  of  belief,  in  Acts  viiL  37  (in  some  MSS.),  and  in 
Acts  xvi.  31,  xix.  15.  But  the  present  passage  gives  us  a  sample 
of  the  exact  form  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  It  cannot 
be  safely  inferred  that  we  have  here  the  whole  of  what  he 
means  to  describe  as  the  foundation  of  his  preaching ;  partly 
because  of  the  expression  ‘  first  of  all,’  partly  because,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  brings  forward  most  prominently  what 
was  specially  required  by  the  occasion.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  formal  and  solemn  introduction  of  the  argument,  ‘  I  de¬ 
livered,  I  received,’  as  in  xL  23,  and  the  conciseness  of  the 
phrases,  ‘  died,’  *  was  buried,’  and  the  twice-repeated  ex¬ 
pression  1  according  to  the  Scriptures,’  imply  that  at  least  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  verses  we  have  the  original  formula  of  the 
Apostle’s  teaching.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  its  similarity  to 
parts  of  the  Creeds  of  the  first  three  centuries,  especially  to 
that  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  the  Churches  of  the  West. 

Of  the  details  of  this  primitive  formula,  enough  has  been 
said.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  also  its  general  character. 
Two  points  chiefly  present  themselves,  as  distinguishing  it  from 
later  productions  of  a  similar  nature :  (1)  It  is  a  i. 
strictly  historical  composition.  It  is  what  the  Historical. 
Apostle  himself  calls  it,  not  so  much  a  Creed  as  a  ‘  Gospel ;  ’ 
a  ‘  Gospel  ’  both  in  the  etymological  sense  of  that  word  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Greek,  as  a  ‘  glad  message,’  and  also  in 
the  popular  and  ancient  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  our  Lord’s  life.  It  is  the  announcement,  not  of  a 
doctrine,  or  thought,  or  idea,  but  of  simple  matters  of  fact ;  of 
a  joyful  message,  which  its  bearer  was  eager  to  disclose,  and 
its  hearers  eager  to  receive.  Dim  notions  of  some  great 
changes  coming  over  the  face  of  the  world,  vague  rumours 
of  some  wide  movement  spreading  itself  from  Palestine,  had 
swept  along  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  thus  suggested.  Apostle  and  Evan¬ 
gelist  communicated  the  ‘  things  that  they  had  seen  or  heard.’ 
Thus  the  Apostle’s  ‘  Gospel  ’  was  contained  in  the  brief  sum¬ 
mary  here  presented,  and  such  a  summary  as  this  became  the 
origin  of  the  ‘  Gospels,’  and,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
readers,  was  expanded  into  the  detailed  narratives  which  still 
retain  the  name  of  ‘glad  tidings,’  though,  strictly  speaking, 
that  name  belonged  only  to  the  original  announcement  of  their 
contents. 

(2)  Amongst  the  various  forms  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  four 
centuries,  there  are  only  two  (those  of  Tertullian 1  and  2 
of  Epiphanius2;  from  whom,  probably,  it  was  derived  Grounded 
in  the  Nicene  Creed)  which  contain  the  expressions 
here  twice  repeated,  ‘  according  to  the  Scriptures,’ 
and  in  those  two  probably  imitated  from  this  place.  The  point, 
though  minute,  is  of  importance,  as  helping  to  bring  before  us 
the  different  aspect  which  the  same  events  wore  to  the  Aposto¬ 
lical  age  and  to  the  next  generations.  If  in  so  compendious  an 
account  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  the  Apostle  twice  over 
repeats  that  they  took  place  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
1  Adv.  Prax.  c.  2.  2  II.  p.  122. 
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prophecies,  it  is  evident  that  his  hearers  must  have  heen  not 
only  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  anxious  to  have  their 
new  faith  brought  into  connexion  with  it.  Later  ages  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  discovering  mystical  anticipations  or  argumentative 
proofs  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old;  but  these  words 
carry  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  events  of  Christianity  re¬ 
quired,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  be  illustrated  or  confirmed,  but 
to  be  justified  by  reference  to  Judaism.  We  have  in  them  the 
sign  that,  in  reading  this  Epistle,  although  on  the  shores  of 
Greece,  we  are  still  overshadowed  by  the  hills  of  Palestine ; 
the  older  covenant  still  remains  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  the 
one  visible  institution  of  Divine  origin ;  the  ‘  Scriptures  ’  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  still  appealed  to  with  undivided  re¬ 
verence,  as  the  stay  of  the  very  writings  which  were  destined 
so  soon  to  take  a  place,  if  not  above,  at  least  beside  them,  with 
a  paramount  and  independent  authority. 

II.  This  passage  contains  the  earliest  extant  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thirty  years  at  the 
cmunof  the  most>  twenty  years  at  the  least,  had  elapsed, — that  is 
Resurrec-  to  say,  about  the  same  period  as  has  intervened 

Christ  between  this  year  (1857)  and  the  French  Revolution 

of  1830  ;  and,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  most  of  those 
to  whom  he  appeals  as  witnesses  were  still  living ;  and  he 
himself,  though  not  strictly  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection,  yet  in  so  far  as  he  describes  the  vision  at  his  con¬ 
version,  must  be  considered  as  bearing  unequivocal  testimony 
to  the  belief  in  it  prevailing  at  that  time.  Its  importance  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  appearances  shall  be  noticed  else¬ 
where.1 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

Chap.  XV.  12—34. 

In  the  preceding  verses  the  Apostle  had  carried  himself  and  his 
readers  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  came  among  them,  and 
when  they  had  eagerly  embraced  the  message  which  he  bore  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  He  had  recalled  to  them  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  they  had  received  it;  the  steadfastness 
with  which  they  clung  to  it ;  the  hopes  which  it  held  out  to 

1  See  Essay  ‘  On  the  Relation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Gospel  History,’  at 
the  end  of  this  work. 
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them.1  He  had  recalled  also  the  very  words  (rlvt  \oyu>)  in  which 
lie  had  announced  it;  the  successive  scenes  by  which  it  had 
been  attested ;  the  appearances  to  Peter  and  James  the  greatest 
of  the  elder  Apostles ;  the  appearances  to  all  the  Apostles  in  a 
body ;  the  appearance  to  the  whole  company  of  believers,  with 
some  of  whom  they  might  themselves  have  conversed  ;  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  lastly,  to  himself,  himself  a  living  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  vision ;  the  vision  a  certain  sign  of  the  reality  of  his 
Apostleship.  On  this  one  point,  amidst  their  other  differences 
of  character  and  calling,  himself  and  the  other  Apostles,  himself 
and  his  readers,  were  all  agreed. 

And  now  what  was,  or  ought  to  be  the  result  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  ?  ‘  If  the  chief  announcement  concerning  Christ  be,  that 

He  has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
of  you  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  ?  ’  It  is  a  burst  of  indignant  surprise,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  rapid  exhibition  of  the  irreconcilable 
character  of  the  two  statements.  The  argument  would  seem  to 
imply  that  those  who  denied  the  general  Resurrection,  still 
admitted  the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  but  this  is  not  quite 
certain,  because  in  his  appeal  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  he 
may  be  addressing  himself,  not  to  the  false  teachers  themselves, 
but  to  the  Corinthians  who  might  be  deluded  by  them  ;  and  the 
great  particularity,  with  which  he  has  enumerated  the  several 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
there  were  some  who  doubted  it.  But  however  this  maybe,  he 
assumes  the  truth  of  the  fact  here,  and  uses  it  as  the  chief 
answer  to  his  opponents.  The  connexion  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  between  the  denial  of  the  general  Resurrection,  and 
the  denial  of  Christ’s  Resurrection,  although  it  may  be  coloured 
by  his  prevailing  idea  of  the  identification  of  Christ  and  His 
followers,  appears  in  this  instance  to  rest  on  the  simple  argu¬ 
ment,  that  if  they  denied  any  such  thing  as  a  resurrection,  they 
must  deny  it  in  every  instance,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  dead  generally. 


.  ot&ZtoGt. 
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12  el  Se  \purrbi  KijpvcrereTat,  on  ix  vexpoiv  iyijyepTai,  irw? 
\eyovcnv  “o'  vpiv  Tives  ort  avdaTacris  vexpatv  ovk  coni'; 

13  ei  Se  avacrTaais  veKptov  ovk  coni',  ovSc  ypiaro^  iyrjyep- 
rar  14  o  Se  ^pio-To?  ovk  iyijyepTai,  kcvov  apa  b  [/cat]  to 
xijpvypa  Tjpwv,  xeinf  koX  t)  moris  vpoiv,  15  evpitTKopeda  Se 
teat  xpev&opapTvpes  rov  0eov,  on  epapTvpfjcrapev  Kara 
rov  deov  on  Tjyeipev  rov  ypurrov,  ov  ovk  Tjyeipev  ei  irep 
apa  vexpoi  ovk  eyetpovra 1.  16  ei  yap  vexpol  ovk  eyeipovr at, 

*  Tiph  iv  vfiiy.  b  Om.  leaf.  •  nci'Jj  8^  *af. 

12  Now  if  Christ  is  preached  that  He  is  'raised  from  the  dead, 
how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 

13  dead  ?  But  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  'neither  is 

14  Christ  'raised:  and  if  Christ  be  not  'raised,  then  *3180'  our 
is  preaching  is  vain,  ‘vain  also  is'  your  faith,  and  we  'also  are 

found  false  witnesses  of  God,  because  we  'testified  of  God 
that  He  raised  up  Christ ;  whom  He  raised  not  up,  if  so  be 
16  that  the  dead  are  not  'raised.  For  if  the  dead  are  not 


12 — 14.  To  the  minds  of  the 
deniers  the  phrase  dvaaraaiQ 
vsKp dv  probably  conveyed  only 
the  notion  of  the  general  resur¬ 
rection,  more  especially  as  the 
usual  word  for  Christ’s  resusci¬ 
tation  is  not  dvatrTrjaat,  but  (as 
throughout  this  Chapter)  lyet- 
puv.  Still  the  denial  by  impli¬ 
cation,  and  if  expressed  univer¬ 
sally  (not  l)  dvdoraaiQ  Ttbv  vexpHv, 
but  dvaaratns  vtKpHv),  would 
exclude  in  every  shape  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  revival  from  the 
grave. 

Ktvav,  Ktvif :  ‘unmeaning  is 
my  preaching,  because  the  Re¬ 
surrection  was  its  subject;  and 
your  faith,  because  it  rested 
on  this  preaching,’  The  idea 
of  Christ’s  higher  nature,  which 
might  exempt  Him  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  law  of  death,  does  not  here 
enter  into  consideration. 


15 — 19.  He  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
plain  these  two  assertions :  the 
futility  of  his  preaching  in  15, 
16  ( EvpttTKOfieda  .  .  .  iyrjyeprai) ; 
the  futility  of  their  faith  in  17, 
18  («  it  .  .  .  dvcOAorro). 

First.  ‘  Our  preaching  is  un¬ 
meaning,  because  we  are  then 
discovered  to  have  borne  false 
testimony  of  God's  acts'  They 
had  been  specially  chosen  to  be 
witnesses  (paprvpet)  of  this  very 
fact,  Acts  x.  41,  ii.  32,  iii.  15, 
xiii.  31. 

iara  rov  Stov  is:  either  (1) 
‘with  regard  to  God,’  with 
a  latent  allusion  to  the  sense  of 
‘invoking;’  or,  (2)  ‘against 
God,’  i.  e.  ‘  imputing  to  Him 
what  He  has  not  done.’  Com¬ 
pare  Matthew  xxvi.  62,  xxvii. 
13;  Deuteronomy  xix.  15,  16 
(LXX.)  ;  and  for  the  sense  1  John 
i.  10. 
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ou8e  yptiTTo?  iytjyepTa r  17  el  Se  xpicrros  ovk  iyrjyeprai, 
par  ala  rj  iuotm >  vp£>v*  [ecrru'],  ert  ecrre  eV  rats  apaprl  at? 
18  dpa  Kal  ol  K<np.r)dePTe<s  ev  xpiorm  dncokomo.  l9eleu 

•  Omit  itrriv. 

i7rraised,  then  is  not  Christ  raised:  and  if  Christ  be  not 
is  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins,  then 
19  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  rperished.  If 


17,  18.  Up  to  this  point  his 
argument  has  been  (not  ‘if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  there  is  no 
resurrection,’  but)  ‘if  there  be 
no  resurrection,  then  is  Christ 
not  risen.’  Now,  he  advances  a 
step  further,  and  after  having  in 
15,  16  shown  that  by  the  denial 
of  the  general  resurrection  his 
preaching  would  be  rendered  un¬ 
meaning,  he  now  in  17, 18  shows, 
secondly,  that  by  die  consequent 
denial  of  the  resurrection  of 

Christ,  their  faith  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  unmeaning  (/uiTaia  =  <avtj 
in  verse  14),  for  there  would  be 
this  twofold  result : 

(1)  That  if  Christ  be  not 

risen,  they  would  not  rise  from 
the  death  of  sin.  Compare  Rom. 
vi.  1—11. 

(2)  That  if  Christ  be  not 

risen,  those  believers  who  are 

already  dead  have  perished. 
This  last  is  put  as  the  climax  of 
the  whole  argument.  One  of  the 
most  harrowing  thoughts,  as  we 
see  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  to  the 
Apostolical  Christians,  was  the 
fear  lest  their  departed  brethren 
should  by  a  premature  death  be 
debarred  from  that  communion 
with  the  Lord  which  they  hoped 
to  enjoy ;  and  in  itself  nothing 
could  be  more  disheartening  to 
the  Christian’s  hope,  than  to  find 
that  Christians  had  lived  and 
died  in  vain. 

By  ‘  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ,’  the  Apostle 
means  1  those  who  have  died 
in  communion  with  Christ’ 


—  ‘  the  Christian  dead  ’  (like 
‘  the  dead  in  Christ,’  oi  veicpoi  oi 
iv  xpiaru  :  Rev  xiv.  13  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  1C).  And  here,  as  in  xv.  51 
and  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  he  distin¬ 
guishes  between  these  and  those 
who  will  live  to  witness  the  end. 
Possibly  he  alludes  to  those  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  in  verse  6, 
as  having  in  an  especial  manner 
fallen  asleep,  with  Christ  in  im¬ 
mediate  prospect. 

Observe  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  spiritual  and  the  lite¬ 
ral  resurrection,  of  both  of  which 
our  Lord’s  resurrection  is  equally 
the  pledge.  Compare  Rom.  viii. 
10,  11 ;  John  v.  24—29. 

Kotiiridivrcc...dirii\ovTo,  ‘when 
they  died  .  .  .  they  perished  en¬ 
tirely  ;  ’  corresponding  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  world  to  tori  iv  rats  apap- 
rtait  in  this.  ‘  The  living  will 
be  left  in  sin,  the  dead  will  bo 
left  in  death,  which  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  sin,’  in  opposition  to 
a w£tadai.  Compare  2  Cor.  ii. 
15 :  ‘In  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish.’ 

19.  He  still  dwells  on  the  deep 
sadness  of  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
would  bring  them.  If  in  this 
sentence  we  are  guided  by  the 
easiest  sense,  then  the  word 
‘only’  (fiivov)  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  iv  rrj  £wrj  ravry,  and 
its  transposition  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strangenesses  of 
style  noticed  under  viii.  11.  But,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  position  of  the 
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TTj  tflif)  twutq  aeV  xpicrTq)  iyX.7TtKOT€5  icrpeu povov,  iXceivorepot, 
iravTcov  av6p<nnaiv  iaplv.  20  vvvi  Se  xpurros  eyrjyepTcu  ix 
vexpoiv,  anapyrj  Ttov  xexoip.r]p.eva>v.'>  21  iireiBr)  yap  oi  avOput- 
7rov  cdavaTO<;,  xal  8i  av6pd>nov  at'acrracn.s  vexptov.  ‘naxnrep 

•  yKTriKOTts  ta/itv  iv  Xpiffry  p6voy.  b  Add  iyivtro.  c  6  diva ros. 

in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 

20  most  miserable.  But  now  is  Christ  r raised  from  the  dead, 

21  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  'sleep.  For  since  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


word,  and  the  tense  of  t/X-atKitrcc 
tapir,  then  the  word  ‘  only  ’  re¬ 
fers  to  the  whole  clause,  the  stress 
being  specially  laid  on  riXiriKorte 
tapir,  ‘  If  we  have  nothing  but 
a  mere  empty  hope  in  Christ 
which  will  never  be  fulfilled.’ 

1  If  we  have  hoped  to  the  end, 
and  done  nothing  more  than 
hope.’  (Comp.  Iiom.  viii.  24, 

‘  Hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope.’) 
The  use  of  fen ),  as  distinct  from 
a  state,  for  a  period  of  existence, 
is  very  rare  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  occurs  only  here  and 
in  Luke  xvi.  25. 

iXcttvoTtpot,  ‘  more  wretched 
than  all-  who  are  not  Christians.’ 
1  We  have  fallen  from  the  great¬ 
est  of  hopes,  which  we  have 
purchased  at  the  greatest  of 
costs.'  For  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  see  on  verse  32. 

20.  From  this  gloomy  thought 
he  breaks  off  into  the  joyful  con¬ 
trast,  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  these  speculations, 
Christ  has  risen ;  and  that  as  in 
His  not  rising  the  Christian’s 
hope  of  immortality  would  have 
perished,  so  in  His  resurrection 
the  whole  human  race  rises  also. 

vvy'i  St,  ‘  but  as  it  is,’  as  the 
case  actually  stands.  For  the 
idea  see  Col.  i.  18,  a’p^ij  Jr puro- 

TOKOf  ir  vtKpCor. 

anapxri,  ‘the  first  fruits,’  or 


first  sheaf,  to  be  followed  by  the 
whole  harvest,  alluding  to  the 
first  fruits  of  the  passover  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  10,  11,  on  the  second  day 
of  which  feast  a  sheaf  of  ripe 
corn  was,  for  the  first  time,  of¬ 
fered  on  the  altar,  as  a  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  harvest.  Com¬ 
pare  the  allusion  to  the  Paschal 
feast  in  v.  6.  Both  probably  were 
suggested  by  the  time  of  year 
when  the  Apostle  wrote. 

ruv  KtKoifjrjfitvbtv  is  put,  instead 
of  ™r  vtKpujv,  as  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  Christian  dead, 
of  whom  the  Apostle  is  chiefly 
thinking. 

21,  22.  The  reason  of  this  con¬ 
nexion  between  His  resurrection 
and  ours  is,  that  he  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  human 
race  (see  xii.  12)  in  this  its  se¬ 
cond  creation.  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  12, 
18.)  There  is  also  the  idea, 
which  in  the  Gospel  appears  not 
as  much  with  regard  to  the  Re¬ 
surrection  as  the  judgment,  that 

deemed,  raised,  judged,  by  man. 
Hence  the  constant  expression 
‘  the  Son  of  Man,’  applied  to 
Christ.  The  second  part  of  the 
argument  where  1  man '  is  in¬ 
dividualised  in  Adam  and  Christ, 
explains  the  first  part.  ‘  As  in 
the  Adam  (t»  rip  '  hSiip),  so  in  the 
Messiah  (tv  ry  xpioTtp),  or  Second 
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yap  iv  r&j  'Ahap.  iravres  airo0vij<rKov<Tt.v,  ourcos  Kal  iv  rq> 

XpuTTqi  TrdvTts  tfiyoiravqO-qcrovTai,  23€/caoros  St  iv  Tip  ISlco 
ray  parr  atrapyr)  XPL(TT°':’  «r€lTa  01  *T°v  XPl<rT0^  *v  TV 
napovcria  aiirov,  24  etra  to  re'Xo?,  orav  birapaStSot  Trjv  finer  l- 

•  Om.  toD.  6  irapaSy. 

22  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive, 
23 but  every  rone  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first  fruits, 
24  afterward  they  that  are  Christs’s  at  His  coining,  then  the 
end,  when  He  *  shall  deliver'  up  the  kingdom  to  God  rand  the 


Man.’  For  the  application  of 
the  name  of  ‘  the  Second  Adam  ’ 
to  the  Messiah,  see  Schottgen  on 
verse  47.  Here,  as  in  Rom.  xi. 
32,  the  Apostle  is  not  thinking 
of  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  but  of 
the  universal  love  of  God  and 
the  universal  power  of  Christ. 

'Cu>oiTmT)Hr\aovTai  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  use  of  the 
word,  be  taken  of  resurrection  to 
life  eternal. 

23,  24.  What  follows  is  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  here,  as  often  (see  on 
iii.  23,  xi.  3),  when  he  speaks  of 
the  glory  and  exaltation  of 
Christ,  he  carries  it  up  to  the 
highest  point,  where  it  loses  it¬ 
self  in  the  glory  of  God;  as  if 
fearing  lest  the  harmony  and 
continuity  of  the  Divine  order 
should  in  any  way  be  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  lest  the  soul  should  halt 
in  its  upward  flight,  at  any  lower 
resting-place  than  the  presence 
of  God  himself. 

In  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17,  as  here, 
the  Apostle  implies  a  first  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
at  the  moment  of  his  coming ; 
and  in  Rev.  xx.  13,  14,  xxi.  3, 
4,  22 — 25,  there  is  the  same  ge 
neral  description  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  death,  and  of  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  all  power  and  glory 
and  outward  rule,  into  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  God. 


The  whole  resurrection  of  the 
human  race  is  represented  as  one 
prolonged  fact,  of  which  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ  is  the  first 
beginning. 

rayfian,  i.  e.  ‘  troop,  as  in  an 
army,’  see  (in  Wetstein)  Jos.  B.  J. 
III.  iv.  2  ;  Plutarch.  Oth.  c.  12  ; 
where  ray/ta  is  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  Xtytiii',  as  though  the 
scene  were  presented  of  troop 
after  troop  appearing  after  their 
victorious  general. 

oi  tov  ■xpuTTnv,  i.  e.  ‘  believers,’ 
see  1  Thess.  iv.  10  ;  Rev.  xx. 
4. 

24.  to  Tt\oc,  ‘  the  end  of  the 
world,’  see  Matt.  xxiv.  13. 

orav, 1  whenever  the  time  comes 
for  His  giving  up.’ 

Ti/y  flaaiXtiar,  ‘  His  reign  ’  (sec 
Rev.  xix.  15).  The  article  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  what  follows. 

The  especial  object  of  intro¬ 
ducing  in  this  place  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  power  and  authority  is 
for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
Death,  the  king  of  the  human 
race,  will  be  destroyed  in  their 
destruction.  When  all  the  sins 
and  evils  for  the  restraint  or 
punishment  of  which  power  and 
authority  exist,  shall  have  been 
put  down,  then  all  power  and 
authority,  even  that  of  Christ 
Himself,  shall  end,  and  fear  of 
‘  the  Lord  ’  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  love  of  ‘  the  Father.’ 
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\eiav  tw  6e w  /cat  narpL,  orav  Karapyyoy)  iracrav  apyrqv  /cat 
vacrav  e£ovcr tav  /cat  ovvap.iv.  26  Set  -yap  abrov  /SacrtXevetf, 
a^pts  oun  0jj  TravTas  rows  eyQpov?  b  [avrou]  v7ro  tovs  iroSas 
uiroO.  26  eo^aros  e^^pov  /carapyetrat  6  6<xvo.to<s.  21  it avra 
yap  vndra^tv  bnb  tovs  iroSas  avrov.  orav  Se  eiiry  [on] 
iravra  wroTcra/crat,  SrjXov  on  c/ctos  rov  vn’OTa^ai'TOS  avrw 
ra  Travra-  28  orav  Se  vnoTayrj  airrS  to  navra,  tots  [/cat] 


Father,  when  He  shall  have  rmade  to  vanish  away'  all  rule 

25  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  He  must  reign,  till  He  hath 

26  put  all  AHis  enemies  under  His  feet.  The  last  enemy  that 
27ris  made  to  vanish  away'  is  death.  For  'He  rput  all  things 

under  His  feet.’  But  when  He  saith,  rthat  ‘all  things  are  put 
under  Him,’  it  is  manifest  that  He  is  excepted  who  did  put  all 
28  things  under  Him:  and  when  all  things  shall  ber  put  under'  Him, 


Karapytiari,  He  =  ‘  Christ.’ 

ir array  ifavoiav,  ‘All 

power  of  every  kind,  of  man, 
of  Death,  and  lastly  of  Him¬ 
self,  which  intervenes  between 
the  supreme  government  of  God 
and  the  creatures  He  has  made.’ 

25,  26.  3*7  yap  (iaaiKtvtiv.  The 
reign  of  Christ  here  spoken  of 
may  be  either  between  the  first 
resurrection  and  ‘  the  end ;  ’  or 
more  generally  from  the  time  of 
His  ascension;  in  which  case 
compare  the  description  of  its 
beginning  in  Eph.  i.  20 — 22, 
where  many  of  the  same  ex¬ 
pressions  recur  :  ‘  He  set  Him 
at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  every 
principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.’ 

Christ  must  reign  ((}aai\ivttv) 
till  Death,  who  is  personified  as 
being  the  rival  king  (Rom.  v.  14), 
is  destroyed  (Rev.  xx.  14). 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
object  of  Christ’s  reign  be  fully 
accomplished.  The  context  shows 
that  ‘  until  ’  («XP'C  i>v)  marks  the 
limit  beyond  which  Christ’s  reign 
is  not  to  extend. 


3*7,  i.  e  according  to  the  pro¬ 
phecy  in  Ps.  cx.  1. 

■8p,  He  =  Christ  as  in  24. 

■yap,  a  reason  for  Karapyparj. 

27.  Stcv  U  I'trrr,,  i.  e.  in  Ps. 
viii.  6.  What  is  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  said  of  man  generally,  is 
here,  as  in  Heb.  ii.  7  ;  Matt.  xxi. 
16,  applied  to  the  Messiah,  as  the 
representative  of  man. 

vrrhattv  and  tov  virora^avTOt 
refer  to  God. 

28.  This  final  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  object  of  the  digression, 
which  closes  with  it. 

‘  That  God  may  be  all  in 
all.’  This  passage,  as 
expressing  what  the  m“n 
Apostle  looked  to  as  ;n  jjjj  > 
the  consummation  of  the 
world,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  all  his  teaching. 
In  almost  all  later  systems  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  there  has 
been  an  element  corresponding  to 
this  Apostolic  aspiration,  a  belief 
that  God  is,  or  is  to  be,  every¬ 
where,  and  in  all  things.  The 
Apostle’s  words  (6  Stoc  iravra  iv 
rriitnv)  may  almost  seem  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  name  literally 
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avros  6  iiios  i jirorayijcreTcu  ra I  xmoTa^a.vTi  avrtp  ra  navra, 
Iva  ■§  6  0eo<;  'iravra  iv  nacnv.  29  in  el  tL  noiijcrovaLV  ol  fianri- 

then  shall  also  the  Son  Himself  be  rput  unde/  Him  that  put  all 
(things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  Else  what 


based  on  them,  though  now  always 
used  in  reproach,  ‘  pan-tlieism.' 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  words  from  the 
grosser,  or  the  more  exclusive 
forms  of  this  belief  to  which  the 
name  of  pantheism  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied.  But  the  expression  shows  ' 
that  such  a  belief  in  God’s  uni¬ 
versal  and  all-pervading  presence 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
reverence  for  the  Divine  nature 
and  the  sense  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility  which  run  through  all  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  Two  points 
seem  especially  intended  : — 

First,  this  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
always  endeavours  to  carry  up 
the  feelings  of  his  readers  from 
Christ  to  God.  Ilis  intention  is 
not  to  lower  or  disparage  the 
Divine  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Father,  but  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  height  yet  beyond,  from 
which  all  the  blessings  of  re¬ 
demption  no  less  than  of  creation 
flow.  It  has  sometimes  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  represent  God  as  the 
object  of  fear ;  Christ  as  the  object 
of  love ;  God  as  the  source  of  jus¬ 
tice,  Christ  as  the  source  of  mercy. 
The  Apostle’s  object  here  is,  if 
one  may  so  say,  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  :  Christ  is  6poken  of  as  the 
representative  of  authority,  of 
control ;  God  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Infinite  rest  and  repose,  after  the 
close  of  that  long  struggle  for 
which  alone  power  and  authority 
are  needed.  The  Pagan  views 
of  the  Divinity  never  shrunk 
from  multiplying  the  agencies, 


the  persons,  the  powers  of  God ; 
wherever  an  operation  of  nature 
or  of  man  was  discernible,  there 
a  new  deity  was  imagined.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  the  Apostle 
throughout  combats.  Even  if  in 
this  present  world  a  distinction 
must  be  allowed  between  God, 
the  Invisible  Eternal  Father,  and 
Christ,  the  Lord  and  Kuler  of 
man,  he  points  our  thoughts  to  a 
time  when  this  distinction  will 
cease,  when  the  reign  of  all  inter¬ 
mediate  objects,  even  of  Christ 
Himself,  shall  cease,  and  God  will 
fill  all  the  universe  (iriirra),  and 
be  Himself  present  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  (b  iraaiv). 

Secondly,  the  Apostle  here 
brings  out,  not  only  the  Unity, 
but  the  spirituality  of  the  God¬ 
head.  All  the  outward  institu¬ 
tions  which  had  held  men  to¬ 
gether,  even  the  massive  frame¬ 
work  of  Roman  society,  with  its 
vast  array  of  rule  and  power — 
even  the  reign  of  Christ  Himself, 
holding  together  as  it  does  the 
Churches  which  ‘  walk  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ’  (Acts  ix.  31) ;  — 
shall  cease  in  that  intimate  com¬ 
munion  of  man  with  God,  which 
is  the  last  and  highest  hope  we 
can  look  forward  to  :  ‘I  saw  no 
temple  in  the  city  :  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it : 
for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof,’  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23. 

29.  The  connexion  here  is  one 
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tpp.£VO l  Virkp  T(t)V  VCKpCiV  ;  CL  oXo)S  VCKpOL  OVK  iyCLpOVTCU,  Tl 

shall  they  do  who  arc  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  If  the  dead  are 


of  thu  most  abrupt  to  be  found  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Digressions, 
like  that  in  verses  20 — 28,  are 
frequent,  but  they  are  usually  so 
wound  up  as  to  bring  the  Apostle 
again  to  the  point  from  which  he 
digressed.  But  in  this  instance 
he  leaves  the  new  topic  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  has  pursued 
it,  as  it  were,  to  the  remotest 
point,  and  goes  back  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  argument  as  suddenly  as  if 
nothing  had  intervened.  The  two 
instances  most  similar  are,  v.  9 — 
vi.  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — vii.  1.  Here, 
as  there,  the  confusion  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  arisen  from  some 
actual  inteiTuption  in  the  writing 
or  the  material  of  the  letter;  the 
main  argument  proceeding  con¬ 
tinuously  from  verse  20  to  verse 
29,  and  the  whole  intervening  pas¬ 
sage,  21 — 28,  being  analogous  to 
what,  in  a  modern  composition, 
would  be  called  a  note. 

He  has  said  in  19,  ‘  but  for 
the  resurrection,  we  should  be 
the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  men.’ 

‘  Then,  if  the  resurrection  has 
not  taken  place,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  general  resurrection  which  is 
to  come,  what  will  be  the  meaning 
of  the  action  of  those  who  are 
baptized  for  the  dead  ?  what  is  the 
meaning  of  our  incurring  hourly 
danger  ?  ’ 

ri  woiriaovirtv  oi  ftairTi(optvoi 
would  be  more  regular  if  it  were 
ri  iroiftoovoi  /3ajrn£dp£i'o<  olftairr.] 

•  what  will  then  be  their  object 
in  being  baptized  V  like  rt  iroturt 
K\a'tovTtc,  Acts  xxi.  13.  It  may 
however,  be  put  absolutely  as 
here,  ri  itowvpiv,  in  John  xi.  47, 

‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  doing  as 
we  do? ’ 


Such  is  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  interpretation  of 
the  particular  words  ‘  baptized  for 
the  dead,’  (oi  /lawrc^djuti'oi  vrrip 
tl)v  vcicpwv)  is  very  obscure. 

Their  natural  signification, 

‘  those  who  are  bap¬ 
tized  in  behalf  of  the  Baptism 
dead,’  is  strongly  con-  forth® 
firmed  by  finding  that  “ead' 
there  were  some  sects  in  the  first 
three  centuries  who  had  this  kind 
of  baptism.  Tertullian  (adv.  Mar- 
cion.  v.  10 ;  Res.  Cam.  cap.  48) 
and  Chrysostom  (Horn.  40,  in  1 
Cor.  xv.)  speak  of  it  as  existing 
amongst  the  Marcionites,  who 
flourished  chiefly  A.n.  130 — 150; 
and  Epiphanius  says,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Corinthians,  that 
there  was  ‘an  uncertain  tradition 
handed  down,  that  it  was  also 
to  be  found  amongst  some  here¬ 
tics  in  Asia,  especially  in  Galatia, 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.’ 
From  Chrysostom  we  learn  that 
‘  after  a  catechumen  was  dead 
they  hid  a  living  man  under  the 
bed  of  the  deceased  ;  then  coming 
to  the  dead  man  they  spoke  to 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  receive  baptism  ;  and  he 
making  no  answer,  the  other  re¬ 
plied  in  his  stead,  and  so  they 
baptized  the  living  for  the  dead.’ 
From  Epiphanius  we  learn  that 
their  object  in  so  doing  was,  ‘  lest 
in  the  resurrection  the  dead 
should  be  punished  for  want  of 
baptism,  and  not  subjected  to  the 
powers  that  made  the  world  ’ 
(Hter.  28,  6),  to  which  must  be 
added  the  opinion  of  Hilary  (Am- 
brosiaster),  that  it  was  done  ‘  in 
the  case  of  unexpected  death,  in 
the  fear  lest  the  dead  should 
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teal  fianTL^ovTai  virep  *  amoiv ;  30  ri  Kal  rjfiet <s  Kiv^wevopev 
not  'raised  at  all,  why  arc  they  then  baptized  for  Hhem  ? 


either  not  arise  at  all,  or  rise  to 
evil.'  In  spite  of  these  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  every  ancient  writer 
(with  the  exception  of  the  one 
last  quoted)  repudiates  the  notion 
of  any  allusion  to  it  in  this  place ; 
evidently  from  the  fear  of  seeing 
any  Apostolic  sanction  bestowed 
on  a  custom  which  seemed  to 
them  superstitious.  Yet  there 
are  considerations  which  mitigate 
the  strangeness  of  the  passage. 
St.  Paul’s  mode  of  speech  and 
action  abounds  in  instances  of 
accommodation  to  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  addressed, 
without  any  expression  of  con¬ 
demnation  on  his  part.  Such  is 
his  frequent  adoption  of  reason¬ 
ings  founded  on  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 

acknowlcdged  by  his  readers. 
See  the  allegory  of  Ilagar  and 
Sarah,  in  Gal.  iv.  21—31,  ‘Tell  me 
ye  that  desire  to  he  under  the  law, 
do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?  ’  Such, 
again,  is  the  speech  at  Athens,  Acts 
xvii.  23,  where  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  ac¬ 
tually  believed  the  Unknown  God 
of  the  Athenians  to  be  the  true 
God,  but  only  that  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
inscription  on  their  altar  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  truth  amongst  them. 
Such,  again,  were  his  own  ac¬ 
commodations  to  Jewish  prac¬ 
tices,  of  vows,  observances  of 
feasts,  &c.,  as  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  18,  21,  xxi.  26,  which  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  Gal.  iv. 
10,  suppose  that  he  really  valued, 
but  which  he  adopted  in  con¬ 


formity  with  the  principle  laid 
down  in  1  Cor.  ix.  22,  ‘  I  am  made 
all  things  to  all  men.' 

And,  if  it  be  urged  that  the 
practice  here  mentioned  was  so 
superstitious  that  the  Apostle 
could  not  have  alluded  to  it  with¬ 
out  repudiating  it ;  if  even  Chry¬ 
sostom,  three  centuries  later, 
could  not  speak  of  it  (as  he  says 
himself)  without  bursts  of 1  laugh¬ 
ter,’  we  must  consider  the  probable 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Even  if  we  take  it  at  its  worst, 
it  is  not  more  extravagant  than 
the  ancient  patristic  practice  of 
administering  the  Eucharist  to 
infants,  and  of  placing  the  Eu- 
charistical  elements  in  the  mouths 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  dead,  or 
than  the  Jewish  practice  that  in 
case  any  one  died  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  which 
would  have  required  his  own 
ablution,  some  one  else  then 
received  the  ablution  for  him. 
(See  Lightfoot,  ad  he.) 

But  there  is  a  higher  point  of 
view,  from  which  it  might  have 
been  regarded.  There  was  then, 
as  always,  the  natural  longing 
of  the  survivors  to  complete  the 
work  which  untimely  death  had 
broken  off ;  and  in  that  age,  when 
the  self-devotion  of  a  Christian’s 
life  was  concentrated  in  the  one 
act  of  baptism,  it  might  have 
seemed  fitting  that  where  the 
conversion  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  friends  of  the  dead 
should  step,  as  it  were,  into  his 
place,  and  in  his  name  undertake 
the  dangers  and  responsibilities 
of  baptism,  so  that  after  all  the 
good  work  would  not  have  been 
X 
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nacrav  capav ;  31  naff  rjpepav  ai To0irq<TKm,  vrj  Trp>  vperepOLV 

30 

31  Why  ralso  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  I  protest  by 


cut  off1  by  death,  but  would  con¬ 
tinue  ‘  confirmed  to  the  end, 
blameless  in  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ’  (i.  8).  This  endeavour 
to  assume  a  vicarious  responsi¬ 
bility  in  baptism  is  the  same  as 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  sponsors ;  and  the 
striving  to  repair  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  departed  is  the  same 
which,  in  regard  to  the  other 
sacrament,  still  prevails  through 
a  large  part  of  Christendom,  in 
the  institution  of  masses  for  the 
dead.  In  the  Apostolical  age, 
too,  these  feelings  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  natural  by  the  belief 
in  the  near  approach  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  when 
the  living  might  expect  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  dead  whom 
they  personified;  and  the  whole 
practice  would  appear  most  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Apostle's  spirit, 
if  we  could  suppose,  as  seems 
rather  implied  in  the  words,  that 
those  who  were  thus  baptized  for 
the  dead,  had  not  been  them¬ 
selves  baptized  before,  but  now 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  mixed 
feeling  of  love  for  the  dead  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  entered  upon 
the  hardships  of  a  Christian’s  life. 
Such  a  feeling  and  practice  we 
can  easily  imagine  to  have  ex¬ 
isted,  even  amongst  those  whose 
faith  in  the  general  resurrection 
had  either  been  obscured  or  shaken ; 
an  inconsistency  indeed,  but  such 
as  is  often  found  in  moments  of 
great  enthusiasm,  or  characters 
exposed  to  counter-influences;  and 
such  as  the  Apostle  might  natur¬ 
ally  have  laid  hold  of,  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  instance  in  the 
speech  at  Athens,  to  enforce  Iris 
own  argument. 


And  finally,  though  the  Church 
of  Corinth  Vfas  subject  to  the 
Apostle’s  authority,  yet  it  appears 
by  numerous  passages  both  to 
have  claimed  and  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  so  much  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  to  make  it  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  should  feel  called  to  reform 
all  their  practices ;  and  the  words 
themselves  convey,  not  indeed  a 
reproof,  but  a  distinction  between 
his  own  practice,  and  that  to 
which  he  alludes.  tUv  riepeiv 
implies  (not  the  dead  generally, 
but)  a  particular  class  of  the  dead : 
and  ii/itlt,  in  the  next  clause,  im¬ 
plies  that  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  just  before  of  others  dis¬ 
tinct  from  himself. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this 
explanation  of  the  passage  may  be 
safely  accepted  :  (1)  As  a  curious 
relic  of  primitive  superstition, 
which,  after  having  prevailed 
generally  in  the  Apostolical 
Church,  gradually  dwindled  away 
till  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  some 
obscure  sects.  (2)  As  an  example 
of  the  Apostle’s  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  practice  with  which  he 
could  have  had  no  real  sympathy ; 
not  condemning  or  ridiculing  it, 
but  appealing  to  it  as  an  expression , 
although  distorted,  of  their  better 
feelings. 

The  other  interpretations, 
which  all  require  an  alteration  or 
addition  to  the  words  of  the  text, 
are  ;  (1)  ‘  What  shall  they  gain 
who  are  baptized  for  the  removal 
of  their  dead  ivorks  ?  ’  (2)  ‘  What 
shall  they  gain  who  are  baptized 
for  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead?'  (Chrys.)  (3)  ‘What 
shall  they  gain  who  are  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ?’  (4) 
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Ko.vyrjaLV,  ‘dSeX^oi,  t)V  e^o)  ev  XpHTTto  Iy<r°v  rat  Kvplcp 
rjpcov.  32  et  Kara  avdptonov  id^ptopayjqaa  h>  ’E<j>e(r(t>,  tl  poi 
*  Om.  hSe\<poi. 

vour  rboastin<r.  *  brethren',  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our 


32  Lord,  I  die  daily.  If  after 

‘  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
afflicted  (compare  Luke  xii.  50 ; 
Mark  x.  38)  for  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ? ’  (5) 

‘  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
baptized  at  the  moment  of  death, 
with  a  view  to  their  state  when 
dead  ?  ’  (alluding  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  deathbed  baptisms).  (6) 

1  What  shall  they  gain  who  are 
baptized  into  the  place  of  the 
dead  martyrs  ?'  (7)  ‘  What  shall 
they  gain  who  are  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  dead  (John  and 
Christ)  ?  ’  (8)  ‘  What  shall  they 
gain  who  are  baptized  in  order 
to  convert  those  who  are  dead  in 
sin  ?  ’  (9)  ‘  What  shall  they  gain 
who  are  baptized  only  to  die  ?  ’ 

(10)  ‘What  shall  they  gain  who 
are  baptized  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead  ?  ’  (i.  e.  martyrs,  &c.) 

(11)  ‘What  shall  they  gain  who 

are  baptized  when  dying,  as  a 
sign  that  their  dead  bodies  shall 
be  raised  ?  ’  (12)  ‘  What  shall 

they  gain  who  are  baptized  for 
the  good  of  the  Christian  dead  ?  ’ 
i.  e.  to  hasten  the  day  of  the  re¬ 
surrection  by  accomplishing  the 
number  of  the  elect. 

»//ue7c,  ‘  the  Apostles,’  as  in  iv. 
9,  but  chiefly  himself. 

eat  may  refer  merely  to  the 
continuation  of  the  argument,  but 
has  more  force  if  the  ‘  baptism 
for  the  dead  ’  involved  real  dangers 
and  cares: — ‘I  die  daily;’  and 
compare  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  ‘always 
carrying  about  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  our  body.’ 

31.  vr)  rifv  vytrtpav  Kavypatv. 
This  contains  two  peculiarities: 


the  manner  of  men  I  r  fought 

(1)  The  adjuration  by  his  boast¬ 
ing,  as  of  the  thing  most  dear  to 
him.  Compare  Lachmann’s  con¬ 
jecture  on  ix.  15  (in  connexion 
with  his  first  edition),  as  if  vy  to 
Kav\rifia  you  was  his  favourite 
oath.  (2)  vyeripav  for  irtpl  vyuv, 
i.  e.  1  by  my  boast  of  your  excel¬ 
lences,’  as  in  ix.  2 ;  2  Cor,  iii.  3. 
(Comp.  Thucyd.  i.  33,  i poSty  rw 
iptripto,  Rom.  xi.  31,  ™  vytTtptp 
iXieii)  This  would  justify  the 
reading  of  A.  yfiiripar,  but  that  it 
seems  like  a  correction. 

iv  xpnrrfi  ’lyaov,  ‘  in  Christ 
Jesus.’  These  words  are,  strictly 
speaking,  taken  with  but  they 
also  refer  to  the  whole  sentence. 
See  note  on  viii.  11. 

32.  mra  avOputirov,  ‘  with  only 
human  hopes,’  partly  as  in  ix.  8, 
so  that  the  whole  stress  of  the 
sentence  is  laid  upon  it ;  i.  e. 

1  without  the  hope  of  immortality,’ 
— ‘  as  far  as  man  could  see.’ 

itiypiopa-^poa,  ‘  I  fought  with 

(I.)  Against  taking  ,  F- ht 
this  literally,  observe  -with  wild 
(1)  The  improbability  beasts.’ 
of  such  a  punishment 
for  Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen ;  or 
of  his  escaping,  had  he  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.  (2)  The  omission  of 
it  in  Acts  xix.  9 — 41  (when,  if 
at  all,  it  must  have  taken  place), 
and  in  2  Cor.  xi.  24 — 28,  where 
so  remarkable  a  danger  could 
hardly  have  been  passed  over. 
(3)  The  fact  that  the  tumult  of 
Acts  xix.  29 — 41,  took  place  (not 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  but) 
in  the  Greek  theatre,  where  such 
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with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  ?  If  the  dead 
are  not  r  raised,  ‘  let  ns  eat  and  drink;  for  to-morrow  we  die.’ 


exhibitions  were  not  usual. 
(4)  The  use  of  such  words  meta¬ 
phorically,  from  the  familiarity 
of  the  image  of  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  as  in  iv.  9,  ‘appointed 
last  ’ — ‘  a  spectacle  to  angels  and 
men’  (eiriOavariovc,  on  Biarpov)  ; 
2  Tim.  iv,  17:  ‘and  I  was  de¬ 
livered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion.’  Compare  with  this  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  Herod  Agrippa 
of  Caligula’s  decease,  ‘  the  lion 
is  dead.’  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Pompey’s  speech  in  Appian  (Bell. 
Civ.  p.  273),  oioic  Brjptoig  pax°- 
fittia,  and  still  more  precisely  in 
Ign.  Rom.  c.  5  :  aro  Evplas  ju t'^pi 
’Po'ppije  Bjjoiopa-^hi  dia  yiji:  cat  Ba- 
Adirvijc,  alluding  to  the  guard  of 
soldiers  whom  he  proceeds  to  call 
‘  the  leopards.’ 

(II.)  For  taking  it  literally, 
observe  :  (1)  That  the  metaphor 
would  be  more  violent  here  than 
in  Ign.  Rom.  c.  5,  where  it  is 
evidently  drawn  from  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  (2)  That  the 
‘  Asiarchs  ’  (who  are  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  31,  as  restraining  the 
tumult  of  Demetrius)  appear  in 
Polycarp’s  martyrdom  (Eus.  H.  E. 
iv.  15)  to  have  had  the  charge  of 
the  wild  beasts.  (3)  That,  al¬ 
though  there  are  no  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  at  Ephesus,  yet 
traces  of  a  stadium  are  to  be 
seen  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Poly¬ 
carp,  wild  beasts  were  used  in  the 
stadium  at  Smyrna.  (4)  That 
the  young  men  at  Ephesus  were 
famous  foT  their  bull-fights,  Arte- 
midor.  i.  9  (Wetstein).  (5)  That 
iv  'E<j>i<r<p  seems  a  forced  expres¬ 


sion,  if  the  allusion  is  merely  to 
opponents  generally. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the 
metaphor  is  most  likely.  It  may, 
in  connexion  with  Ephesus, 
have  been  suggested  partly  by 
the  above-mentioned  bull-fights, 
partly  by  the  speech  of  Herac¬ 
litus,  in  which  he  called  ‘  the 
Ephesians  ’  by  this  very  name  of 
‘  beasts  ’  (Brjpia).  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  vein  of 
classical  quotation  opened  in  the 
next  verse. 

Whatever  be  the  danger,  it 
must  be  the  same  of  which  lie 
speaks  in  Rom.  xvi.  4  (?)  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8  ;  Acts  xx.  19. 

The  legend  of  his  battle  with 
wild  beasts  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  25) 
was  probably  founded  on  this  pas¬ 
sage. 

32.  cl  vcKpot  OVK  eycipovrai,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  second  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Kara  avdpivrrov  be  right,  is 
best  joined  with  the  following. 
‘  Let  us  eat,’  &c.,  is  taken  from 
Isaiah  xxii.  13  (LXX.),  but  pro¬ 
bably  meant  to  allude  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  forms  of  Epicureanism  of 
which  Horace  is  the  well  known 
representative.  (See  Wetstein,  ad 
loc.) 

33.  lie  checks  himself  in  this 
half-ironical  strain,  and  solemnly 
warns  them  against  the  heathen 
contaminations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded ;  though  still 
drawing  his  imagery  and  language 
from  the  heathen  world.  ‘  Be  not 
deceived  ’  is  the  common  formula  of 
warning  against  sensual  sins,  see 
vi.  9. 

<p8cipovo tv  f)Qr)  xpqrrO'  ofitXiai 
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^yprftrff  opiXCai  Kauai.  34  iKVTjipare  St/catoi?,  /cat  pr)  apapr a- 
vere  •  ayvaicriav  yap  6eov  rives  e\ovc riv.  irpos  ii/Tpoirrjv  vplv 
bXaXa). 

*  See  note._  b  A eyu. 

83 Be  not  deceived.  ‘Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
34  ners.’  Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have 
not  the  knowledge  of  God.  *  To  your  shame  I  speak  this. 


nanai.  This  Iambic  verse  is  quoted 
,  from  the  Thais  of  Me- 
OToverlj3  nant^er  (see  Menand. 
”  '  Fragm.Meineke,p.75), 
although  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i. 
14,  59)  calls  it  a  tragic  Iambic ; 
and  Socrates  (H.  E.  iii.  16)  quotes 
it  as  proving  that  St.  Paul  read 
Euripides.  It  shows  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  acquaintance  with  heathen 
literature,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  his  sanction  of  it ;  as  in  his 
quotation  from  Aratus  in  Acts 
xvii.  28,  and  Epimenides  in  Tit. 
i.  12.  Menander  was  famous  for 
‘  the  elegance  with  which  he 
threw  into  the  form  of  single 
verses  or  short  sentences,  the 
maxims  of  that  practical  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  which 
forms  so  important  a  feature  in 
the  new  comedy.  Anthologies  of 
such  sentences  were  compiled  by 
the  ancient  grammarians  from 
Menander’s  works,  of  which  there 
is  still  extant  a  collection  of  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  lines,  under  the  name 
of  TvSftai  povooTexo i.’  (Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Classical  Biography,  p. 
1033.) 

The  maxim  is  aimed  against 
the  seductive  effect  of  language 
such  as  that  which  he  has  just 
quoted,  and  each  word  is  em¬ 
phatic. — ‘  Character  (>;0j))  may 
be  undermined  by  talk  (o/iiXlai)  : 


Honesty  (xpijard)  may  be  under¬ 
mined  by  roguery  (carat).’ 

The  form  ypijara.  which  occurs 
in  A.B.D.E.F.G.J.K.  and  all  the 
MSS.,  seems  to  show  that  it  had 
lost  its  character  as  a  verse,  and 
become  a  proverb.  The  reading 
ypijafl’,  although  retained  from 
the  Received  Text  by  Lachmanu, 
has  no  authority,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  an  alteration  to  suit  the 

34.  hi'i'nparE  titratwe.  Alluding 
still  to  the  revelry  and  evil  con¬ 
versations  in  verses  32,  33,  he 
says:  1  Wake  up  from  your 
drunken  orgies.’  For  this  spe¬ 
cial  sense  of  ccioj^oi,  see  Gen.  ix. 
24  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  37  ;  Joel  i.  5 
(LXX.).  For  this  sense  of  Sucaiuic 
(=  (StF re  StmiovQ  tlvat),  see  the 
annotations  on  dirlurwc  in  Tliucyd. 
i.  21. 

cal  fit)  afiapraviTi  seems  to  have 
a  double  sense,  first,  as  merely  ex¬ 
plaining  Sac aiuic,  but,  secondly,  as 
expressing  that  this  waking  was 
to  be  a  true  wakefulness,  a  know¬ 
ledge  not  like  the  boasted  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  false  teachers,  but  one 
without  sin  (compare  Eph.  iv.  26). 
Hence  the  expression  ay vtoaiav 
yap. 

*  Some,’  i.e.  the  same  as  in  verse 
12.  ‘I  speak  to  your  shame ’  (as 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XV.  12—34. 

If,  then,  you  all  acknowledge  that  the  revival  of  Christ  from 
the  grave  is  the  one  great  subject  of  our  message  concerning 
Him,  how  can  there  be  found  any  of  your  number  so  in¬ 
consistent  as  to  deny  a  resurrection  from  death  ?  If  there 
be  no  such  thing  as  resurrection  from  death,  then  even  the 
revival  of  Christ  has  not  taken  place ;  and  of  this  the  con¬ 
sequence  would  be,  that  our  message  and  your  faith  would 
be  alike  unmeaning :  Our  message,  because  we  are  then  con¬ 
victed,  not  only  of  falsehood,  but  almost  of  blasphemy,  in  having 
ascribed  to  God,  in  the  revival  of  Christ,  an  act  which,  if 
there  be  no  resurection,  is  impossible  :  Your  faith,  because,  if 
Christ  teas  never  revived  from  the  grave,  then  the  pledge  of 
your  revival  from  the  death  of  sin  is  lost;  you,  who  arc  still  alive, 
arc  still  under  the  dominion  of  sin  ;  those  who  have  already 
died  in  the  hope  of  sharing  His  life  are  lost  and  perished. 
With  a  prospect  like  this,  with  a  hope  in  Christ  belonging 
only  to  this  life,  and  never  to  be  realised,  no  human  lot  could 
be  more  pitiable  than  ours.  But  this  is  not  so;  Christ  has 
been  revived  from  the  grave,  and  that  not  for  himself  only, 
but  as  the  first  of  the  long  succession  of  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  death.  Death  prevailed  in  the  world  through  man  ; 
as  we  read,  that  in  the  person  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  all.  In  like  manner,  through 
man  also  is  to  be  the  resurrection  from  death,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  person  of  the  Second  Man,  the  annointed  Messiah,  the 
pledge  was  given  of  future  life  to  all.  None  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded;  all  shall  rise  ;  all  shall  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  death.  First,  is  Christ  Himself;  then,  His  true  followers 
at  the  moment  of  His  return.  Then  will  be  the  end  of  all 
things,  when  our  relations  to  Christ  shall  be  lost  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  Him  who  is  supreme  above  all.  But  that  end  shall 
not  be,  till  Christ  has  put  down  every  power,  however  mighty, 
which  now  sways  the  destinies  of  the  world.  He  shall  continue 
His  reign  till,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  ‘  all  enemies  shall  be 
subdued  under  his  feet;'  all  enemies,  and  amongst  them  the 
last  and  greatest.  Death  himself.  Yet,  however  highly  Christ 
is  exalted  as  the  Lord  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  as 
the  Son  of  man  who  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  there 
is  yet  a  higher  sphere  beyond ;  and  when  His  work  is  over. 
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He  Himself  will  retire  from  the  victorious  contest,  and  God 
shall  be  the  One  pervading  principle  of  the  universe.  Such  is 
the  full  length  of  the  prospect  opened  to  us  by  the  revival  of 
Christ ;  else,  indeed,  we  should  be,  as  I  said  before,  objects  of 
the  deepest  commiseration  ;  all  our  strongest  feelings,  all  our 
most  active  labours,  would  have  been  without  an  object.  What 
would  then  be  the  meaning  of  those  who,  in  their  affection  for 
their  departed  friends,  are  baptized  for  them,  and  for  them 
undergo  the  responsibilities  and  hardships  of  a  Christian's  life  ? 
What  would  be  the  meaning,  in  our  own  case,  of  our  hourly 
exposure  to  danger  and  death  ?  It  is  no  exaggeration.  I  protest 
to  you,  by  that  which  is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world, — my  pride  in 
you  my  converts  which  I  have  in  Him  in  whose  name  I  suffer, 
— I  protest  to  you,  that  I  am  daily  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
And,  to  take  the  most  recent  instance,  if  I  had  rested  only  on 
human  hopes  when  I  fought  the  other  day  at  Ephesus  as  if 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  what  would  have  been 
my  gain  ?  No :  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  we  must  speak  in 
the  language,  not  of  those  high  spirits  who,  even  in  the  heathen 
world,  despised  all  danger  in  the  hope  of  immortality,  but  rather 
of  those  Epicurean  sensualists,  tohose  very  words  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  me  die.'  Be  not  deceived  by  the  sensual  arguments, 
which  really  prompt  this  denial  of  the  resurrection.  Even  the 
heathen  proverb  teams  you  that  good  characters  are  not  proof 
against  the  contamination  of  evil  words.  Wake  from  your 
drunken  revelry  to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  for  there  are  those  among 
you  who  know  nothing  of  God  and  His  power.  To  your 
shame  be  it  spoken. 


Tiie  Apostle’s  Hope  of  Immortality. 

The  preceding  argument  is  the  earliest  and  greatest  instance 
of  the  Christian  argument  for  a  future  life.  It  is  to  Ar  umellt 
the  New  Testament  what  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  and  the  for  a  fu- 
Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero  are  to  the  heathen  ture  llfC| 
philosophy.  The  belief  in  a  future  life  is  elsewhere  urged,  as¬ 
sumed,  implied ;  but  here  alone  we  are  able  to  trace  the  new 
elements  which  the  Apostle  regards  as  carrying  fresh  conviction 
to  his  Greek  converts,  and  to  himself  as  a  Pharisee.  The 
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belief  itself  was  familiar  to  both ;  but  it  is  here  asserted  on 
grounds  which,  both  to  Gentile  and  to  Pharisee,  were  alike 
unknown  before. 

The  whole  argument,  though  branching  out  in  various  forms, 

,  ,  resolves  itself  into  one  fact ;  namely,  the  resurrection 
on  the  Re-  (or,  as  the  Apostle  here  calls  it,  the  revival)  of  Christ. 
ofChrtsT  ^or’  ®rst>  aPPeals  to  the  general  belief  in  this  fact 
as  justifying  the  possibility  of  a  belief  in  a  general 
resurrection :  ‘  If  the  dead  are  not  raised,  then  is  Christ  not 
raised.’  One  instance  of  a  victory  over  death  is  enough  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  intrinsically  absurd.  And,  secondly,  he  regards  it 
as  an  instance  which  proves  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  such  an  issue  for  the  human  race :  ‘  Christ  is  the  first 
fruits  of  the  dead.’  He,  the  Messiah,  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  He  goes  before,  and  all  others  necessarily 
follow.  And  thirdly,  on  the  belief  in  Christ  and  on  Christ’s  re¬ 
surrection,  the  Apostle  has  staked  everything.  If  it  is  to  lead 
to  nothing  further  than  this  storm  and  tumult  and  strife,  in  which 
an  Apostle’s  life  is  of  necessity  passed,  then  the  greatest  hopes 
that  ever  were  raised  will  be  disappointed;  the  greatest  energies 
that  ever  were  exerted  will  have  been  employed  in  vain. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  when  divested  of  its 
peculiar  form  and  of  its  digressions.  Philosophical  arguments 
there  are  none,  beyond  what  Cicero  had  already  stated,1  when  he 
argued  that,  but  for  the  instinct  of  immortality,  no  one  would 
be  so  mad  as  to  spend  his  life  in  toils  and  dangers.  Theological 
arguments  there  are  none,  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  Rab¬ 
binical  treatises,2  which  in  outward  form  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  at  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that 
God  would  then  swallow  up  Death.  But  there  is  a  life  and 
force  here  breathed  through  them  all,  which  makes  us-  feel  that, 
whereas  they  were  before  like  the  dry  bones  of  the  prophet, 
they  now  ‘  live,  and  stand  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army.’  The  Apostle’s  argument  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  form, 
the  same  as  that  of  our  Lord  to  the  Sadducees :  *  God  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.’  ‘  If  He  called  Himself  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  then  those  whom  He 
brought  into  so  close  a  connexionwith  Himself  must  partake  of 
His  life.’  So  here  St.  Paul  argues  that  so  great  an  event  as 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  cannot  end  in  nothing ;  the  faith 

■  1  Tuec.  Diap.  i.  16. 

*  See  Wetstein  on  xv.  24,  04. 
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which  has  been  built  upon  it,  the  converts  that  have  been  won 
by  it,  the  hopes  that  have  been  raised  upon  it,  the  new  epoch 
that  has  been  begun  with  it,  mu9t  extend  beyond  the  grave, 
even  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  imagination.  He  does  not 
say,  ‘  We  are  miserable  now,  and  therefore  must  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  a  reward  hereafter:’  but,  ‘We  shall  be  miserable  now, 
if  our  faith  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  delusion ;  and  it  will  be  a 
delusion,  unless  our  life  reaches  into  the  next  world,  as  Christ’s 
life  has  reached.’  He  does  not  say,  ‘  The  Messiah  is  to  come ; 
and  then,  in  order  to  fill  up  His  glory  and  show  his  power,  the 
dead  shall  rise  ;  ’  but,  ‘  The  Messiah  has  come  ;  already  in  this 
life  is  the  beginning  of  another  ;  the  succession  of  resurrections 
is  now  opened,  which  shall  not  be  closed  till  all  be  completed.’ 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  the  Apostolical  teaching,  the  whole 
strength  and  impulse  of  the  argument  is  derived  from  the 
fervour  with  which  the  Apostle  embraced  the  thought  of 
Christ’s  appearance  and  work  on  earth.  As  logical  or  rheto¬ 
rical  arguments,  his  reasonings  may  be  such  as  were  already 
in  existence,  or  such  as  may  appear  to  us  inconclusive ;  but  as 
consequences  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  grandeur  (if  one 
may  so  say)  of  the  event  which  had  transfixed  and  absorbed  his 
whole  imagination  and  being,  they  are  irresistible.  They  may 
fail  of  themselves  in  persuading  us  of  a  future  state,  but  they 
cannot  fail  in  persuading  us  of  his  intense  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  resurrection  ;  and  not  of  its  reality  only,  but 
of  its  supreme  importance  as  a  turning-point  in  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  And  in  proportion  as  this  is  impressed  upon 
ourselves,  in  that  proportion  will  our  belief  in  a  future  state  be 
as  unshaken  as  his ;  and  this  Chapter  be  used,  as  it  always  has 
been  used,  for  the  consolation  and  hope  of  all  mourners. 
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The  Mode  of  the  Resurrection. 

3b’Akk'  epee  ns  IT<2s  iyeCpovrcu  oi  veupot;  iroioi  Be  creupan 
epxovrcu;  ati  a  aefrpeov,  <ri>  o  cnreipeis,  ov  fcwoiroieiTai,  eav 
pi)  anodavTfl  •  37  Kal  o  crireipeis,  ov  to  crtbpa  to  yevqcropevov 
cnreepees,  aXX a  yvpvov  kokkov,  eiivyoe,  crCrov  rj  twos  rtov  ko t- 
TTciv  38  6  Be  ffebi  b BiBwcnv  aura*  crcnpa  /cadrn?  r/dekifcrev,  /cat 

■  ’'Atbpov.  b  a'jrtp  SlSaffi. 

25  But  some  rone  will  sav,  ‘How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 


no  with  what  body  do  they  coi 
37  sowest  is  not  quickened,  ex 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  tl 
grain,  it  may  be  of  wheat,  or 
33 'grain;  but  God  giveth  it  a 

35.  The  Resurrection  itself 
having  been  thus  maintained,  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  which  arose  from  a  too 
literal  and  material  conception  of 
it.  This  he  does  by  pointing  out 
the  greatness  of  the  change 
necessarily  effected  by  death,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of 
transferring  our  notions  of  this 
life  unaltered  to  that  which  is  to 

tytipovTai,  ipxovrai,  *  are  to  be 

ouipan.  Throughout  this  pas¬ 
sage,  the  corresponding  modern 
notions  would  be  better  conveyed 
not  by  the  word  ‘  body,’  but 
‘  organisation,’  or  ‘  framework.’ 

36 — 38.  The  first  analogy  used 
by  the  Apostle  is  that  of  corn, 
which  is  an  instance,  not  merely 
of  existence  being  preserved  in 
spite  of  change,  but  of  change 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
perfection.  Comp.  John  xii.  24. 

36.  appear,  1  Fool  1  ’  This 
expression,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  (see  especially 
Luke  xi.  40,  xii.  20),  indicates 


ie?’  A  F ool !  that  which  thou 
:ept  it  die;  and  that  which 
at  body  that  will  be,  but  bare 
of  some  of  the  other  kinds  of 
body  as  He  'willed,  and  to 

a  stronger  moral  condemnation 
than  would  be  pronounced  on  a 
mere  scrupulous  inquirer,  and  is 
in  favour,  therefore,  of  taking  the 
harsher  view  of  these  objectors. 

oil.  ‘  Thou,’  is  emphatic  here, 
as  if  saying,  1  Learn  by  thine 
own  experience  ;  '  —  ‘  the  very 
seed  which  thou  thyself  sowest ;  ’ 
— ‘even  in  the  case  of  ordi¬ 
nary  human  sowing.' 

37.  tZ  tv\oi,  1  perhaps,’  see 
xiv.  10. 

rw v  XoirrSr,  i.e.  aireppaTwv. 

WtXj) tnr,  ‘  as  He  willed,’  refers 
back  to  the  original  act  of  crea¬ 
tion.  The  present  operations  of 
nature  are  not  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cident,  but  of  one  original  Divine 

38.  iKaorip  twv  ompparwr  ’ISioy 
oiipa.  Comp.  Gen.  i.  11. 

The  second  analogy  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  last  words  of  the 
preceding  one.  As  each  seed 
has  own  its  peculiar  type,  so  each 
order  of  creation  has  its  separate 
composition  :  and  hence,  from  the 
endless  variety  of  organisations  in 
things  seen,  he  argues  the  possi- 
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eKacrr&j  twv  cnreppaTon’  *iSiov  crcopa.  30 ov  nacra  (rapt; 
■q  avT-q  <rdp £,  aXka  dXXq  pev  bdvdpa>na>v,  aXXr)  Se  crap£ 
ktt)vi ov,  c  aXX-q  Se  [crapf]  VTTjvoiv,  aXXrj  Se  l^dvcav.  40  Kal 
acopara  enovpavia,  Kal  crtopara  eulye ia"  dXXa  erepa  Apev 
r)  tSv  enovpavioiv  Sofa,  ere  pa  Se  -q  tSv  emyetaiv.  41  aXXq 
Sofa  rjXiov,  Kal  dXXrj  Sofa  <TeXrjinq<;,  Kal  aXXq  Sofa  atrre- 
pc ov  auTqp  yap  dcrTepos  Sia<f>epet  ev  Sofrj.  42ovtcos  Kal  -q 
dvdcnacris  rcof  veKpStv.  (yneipeTai  ev  <f>0opa,  iyetperai  ev 

*  t4  tSiov.  b  Add  •  &\\-n  St  ixSioy,  S\\tj  Se  irr7|»ii'. 

d  The  hiatus  in  MS.  C.  which  began  in  XIII.  8.  ends  at  [|Ue»  v  tut. 

30  r  each  of  the  seeds  its'  own  body.  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh :  but  there  is  one  OA  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts, 

40 1 A  another  *  flesh  of  birds,  and  another  of  fishes".  There  are  also 
r heavenly  bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial:  but  the  glory  of  the 
‘heavenly  is  one,  and  rthat  of  the  terrestrial  is  another. 

41  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars :  for  star  differeth 

42  from  star  in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption : 

bility  of  a  new  organisation  yet  difference.’  The  object  of  the 
to  be  disclosed  hereafter.  clause  is  (not  to  indicate  a  dif- 

3!).  (.tjjiw,  ‘quadrupeds;’  ference  between  the  future  con- 
properly,  ‘  beasts  of  burden.’  ditions  of  the  blessed,  but)  to  give 

40.  aoifiarn.  iwovpavia.  In  the  a  new  iiistanco  of  the  endless 
first  instance  he  means  the  subdivision  of  variety  in  this 
angels  ;  with  the  ‘  glory  ’  {Sola)  world. 

of  the  light,  which  is  described  42.  lie  now  applies  these 
as  attending  their  appearance  analogies  to  the  resurrection, 
(comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3 ;  Acts  There  is  no  word  which  can  be 
xii.  7).  But  he  passes  to  the  precisely  selected  as  the  nomi- 
wider  sense  which  includes  the  native  to  (nrt/perai  and  iyd- 
stars,  according  to  the  modern  ptrai.  The  sense  requires  trw/aa : 
phrase  ‘heavenly  bodies,’  or  as  the  construction,  i)  araoracne. 
in  the  contrast  drawn  by  Galen  This  indeterminate  meaning  is 
(De  Usu  Part.  17,  6,  in  Wetstein  best  rendered  ‘  There  is  a  sow- 
ad  loc.)  between  ra  drw  oi opara  ing,’  ‘  there  is  a  raising.’ 
(expressly  meaning  thereby  the  Throughout  this  parallel,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars)  and  ra  image  of  the  verb  is  taken 
yriiva  uuipara.  And  the  word  from  the  seed ;  the  image  of  the 
‘  glory  ’  especially  leads  him  to  substantives,  from  the  variety  of 
dwell  on  this  new  analogy,  as  visible  organisations.  Compare 
illustrated  by  the  variety  of  the  the  whole  passage  with  2  Cor. 
celestial  phenomena  themselves.  v.  1,  2,  and  Phil.  iii.  21  :  ‘  Who 

41.  ‘I  say  not  star,  but  stars ;  shall  change  our  vile  body  (to 
for  even  in  them  there  is  a  awp a  rijc  rairctrcJirEws  f/pwr)  into 
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a<f>6apala'  43 crTreipeTaL  iv  aripiq.  iyelperac  iv  8 oijr)’  <rnei- 
perai  iv  acrdeveia,  iyelpera i  iv  Svvapei  •  44 1 TnetperaL  crajpa 
rpvyLKov,  iyeiper at  crSpa  irvevpaTiKov.  * el  ecrnv  crcopa  rpv)(i- 
kov,  bi<TTiv  Kal  irvevpaTucov.  io  ovTQis  Kai  yeypanrai  ‘Eye- 
veTO  6  TTpwros  [avdpuTTO s]  ’A8ap  els  *f>vxrjv  tficrav,  6 

■  Omit  e/.  b  «al  tar  iv  aa >/ua  -nvcvn. 

43  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in 

44  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  r strength :  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  xIf  there  is  a  natural  body, 

45 there  is  ralso  a  spiritual.  And  so  it  is  written,  ‘The 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  ’  the  last  Adam  a 


the  likeness  of  His  glorious  body 
(™  adfiari  rfjg  Z61t)q  avrov). 

44.  ‘  A  natural  body  ’  ( mi/ia 
}pvx‘Kov)  is,  as  the  name  implies 
(not  simply  a  dead  corpse,  but) 

‘  a  body  animated  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  animal  life ;  ’  according 
to  the  threefold  division  of  human 
nature  (1  Tliess.  v.  23)  taken  by 
St.  Paul,  partly  from  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  phraseology,  partly  from 
the  new  ideas  of  Christianity. 

The  1  spiritual  body  ’  (tnupa 
■KVivjitiTLKov)  is  the  organisation 
animated  by  the  Divine  life 
breathed  into  it  from  the  Spirit 
of  God.' 

irviufiaTinov.  He  argues  that,  if 
there  is  a  lower  stage,  there  will 
also  be  a  higher  stage. 

45.  The  contrast  is  suggested 
and  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
Gen.  ii.  7  (LXX.),  which  is 
quoted  literally,  with  the  addition 
of  the  words  irpHrot  and  'Aiap. 
The  quotation  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  implied  contrast, 
which,  to  the  Apostle’s  mind, 
followed  from  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  Rabbinical  doctrine,  that 
Christ  was  the  second  Adam. 
‘  The  last  Adam  is  the  Messiah.’ 
(Neve  Shalom  ix.  9,  Schottgen 
ad  loc.)  The  contrast  between 
the  ‘  quickening  spirit  ’  (irrev/ia 


Zwoiroiovv)  of  the  Second  Adam, 
and  the  ‘  living  soul  ’  ££><m) 

of  the  first,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the 
Rabbinical  distinction  ^dam 
drawn  between  the 
words  in  Gen.  ii.  7 :  ‘  The 

Lord  breathed  into  Adam  the 
breath  of  life  ’  (irvoifv  (uifjc),  and 
‘  he  became  a  living  soul '  (\pvx_rjv 
(toaav) ;  as  though  the  first  were 
a  higher  life  imparted  to  man 
from  above,  and  the  second  a 
lower  animal  life  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  fall.  1  “  And  God 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.”  See 
what  man  is  to  do,  to  whom  God 
gave  a  holy  soul,  that  He  might 
give  him  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.  But  he,  by  his  sins, 
turned  himself  to  the  animal  soul 
of  brutes.’  Jalkath  Eaboni,  fol. 
17,  1.  ‘  It  is  not  written,  “  He 

made  man  a  living  soul,”  but  “  Man 
became  a  living  soul."  Man  of 
himself  turned  to  the  life  of 
creatures  taken  from  the  earth, 
and  left  the  life  created  above, 
which  gave  life  to  its  possessor. 
Rabbi  Tarchum  said,  “  Let  us 
return  to  that  which  at  first  dwelt 
in  us.”  ’  (Schottgen  on  1  Cor. 
ii.  13,  14.) 

•Kvibfia  (uioiroiovr,  i.  e.  1  not 
merely  a  soul  alive  in  itself,  but 
a  spirit  which  gives  life  to 
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ecr^aros  'A&ap  el?  i Tvevpa  fwoirotow.  46aXX’  ov  irpatTov 
to  nvevpaTiKov,  aXXa  to  xjiv^LKOf,  eveira  to  irvevpa- 
tlkov.  47  6  npdiTO?  avOpanro?  Ik  yfj?  xowcos,  °  Sevrepo? 
dv0pcoiro?‘  egovpavov.  48oios  o^otxo?, toiovtol  kclI  oi  xoixot, 
Kal  oios  oevovpavLOi.ToiovTOLKaloieirovpdvioi’  49 /cal  Ka0d> s 
itpopeaapev  TrjvelKova  tov  ^oiko?,  b  (ftopecropev  koXtt)v  etKOva 

•  Add  A  KlJpioy.  b  (popcirofifv. 

46  quickening  spirit.  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which 

47  is  spiritual.  The  first  man  is  rfrom  the  earth,  “earthy  :  the 

48  second  man  is  oX  from  heaven.  As  is  the  earthy,  such 
are  also  ’'the  earthy:  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are 

48  also  rthe  heavenly.  And  as  we  rbore  the  image  of  the 

*  Gr.  of  the  (lust. 

others.’  Compare  John  v.  21,  terpretation  of  the  1  heavenly 
vi.  G3,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6.  man,’  not  in  an  ideal  sense,  but 

4G,  47.  a\V  oil  irpiiTov  to  as  exemplified  in  Christ ;  (2)  in 
TvtvpaTiKov.  ‘  But  the  spiritual  the  fact,  that  Philo’s  interpreta- 
body  is  not  the  first ;’  in  allusion  tion,  which  makes  the  heavenly 
to  the  first  and  second  Adam,  as  precede  the  earthly,  is  based  on 
enlarged  upon  in  verse  47.  the  two  passages  Gen.  i.  27,  ii. 
Earthy  (xpisoQ),  more  properly  7 ;  whereas  the  Apostle’s  intcr- 
‘  of  dust,’  i.  e.  as  described  in  pretation,  which  makes  the 
Gen.  ii.  7,  x°',v  Xafluiv  aril  tiic  earthly  precede  the  heavenly,  is 
■yije.  based  on  the  two  clauses  of 

‘From  Heaven’  (e£  ovpavov).  Gen.  ii.  7. 

Although  this  need  not  imply  47.  o  i-i/iioe  (A.  D3.  J.  K.,  omit- 
more  than  our  Lord’s  Divine  ted  in  B.  C.  D1.  E.  F.  G.)  is  pro¬ 
origin  generally,  as  in  John  iii.  bably  an  interpolation.  It  was, 
13,  yet  the  precision  of  the  as  Tcrtullian  assorts  (in  Marc, 
contrast  seems  to  point  to  some-  ii.  10),  substituted  by  Marcion 
thing  more  particular,  as  e.  g.  here  for  arOpwiroc,  as  in  verse  45 
His  miraculous  birth  or  the  for  ’Aiap,  to  support  his  notion, 
heavenly  form  assumed  by  Him  that  the  human  body  of  Christ 
since  His  resurrection.  Philo  was  brought  with  Him  from 
(De  Alleg.  Leg.  i.  12, 13  ;  Mund.  heaven  ;  and  then,  having  been 
Opif.  c.  46),  explains  the  two  thus  incorporated  in  the  text, 
accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  it  was  turned  by  Chrysostom 
first  and  second  chapters  of  against  the  supporters  of  this  very 
Genesis,  as  referring  to  the  double  opinion  in  the  fourth  century, 
creation,  first  of  the  heavenly  48.  ‘  The  earthy  ’  (oi  xpinoi), 
(ovpavios)  or  ideal  man,  then  of  =  men  in  their  mortal  state ; 
the  earthly  (yyivoe)  man.  From  ‘  the  heavenly  ’  (oi  inovpavioi), 
these  passages,  or  from  a  common  =  Christians  after  the  resur- 
source,  the  expressions  may  have  rection. 

come  to  tjre  Apostle.  The  dif-  49.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
ference  consists :  (1)  in  the  in-  Christ  ought  to  transform  us  into 
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tow  inovpavLov.  sot  ovto  Se  <frr)pi,  a8e\<j)oi,  on  crap£  kcli  at  pa 
fiaaikeiav  ffeov  KXrjpovoprjcrai  ov  Svvav rat,  ovSe  7)  <f>0opa 
TTjv  afyOapcrLav  a  KX-qpovoprjcrei.  61  ISov  pvaTTjpLov  vpiv  Key  a), 
namvi  b  KOipt)0T)cr6pe0a,  ov  iravres  Se  a\\ayr)cr6pe0a, 

•  K\7}povon ei.  b  fUv  ov  Koi/i.  wdvrcs  &\Aay.  See  note. 

so  earthy,  let  us  bear'  also  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  Now 
this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  neither  *  shall  corruption  inherit  incorrup- 
5i  tion.  Behold  I  rtell  you  a  mystery.  “We  shall  all  sleep, 


His  likeness  not  only  hereafter 
but  now.  See  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv. 
11;  Rom.  viii.  29;  Phil.  iii. 
21 ;  1  John  iii.  2. 

<poptah>fi(v  in  A.  C.  D.  E.  F. 
G.  J.  K.  Vulgate  and  Fathers 
has  so  great  a  preponderance  of 
authority  over  <j>optao/itv  in  B. 
that  in  spite  of  the  hortatory 
character  which  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  context,  it  must 
be  preferred.  The  wish  to  re¬ 
tain  the  narrative  character  of 
the  passage,  as  well  as  the  like¬ 
ness  of  sound  between  the  two 
words  according  to  the  later 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  may 
account  for  the  confusion.  He 
blends  together  (as  in  Rom.  vi. 
5)  the  change  of  death  with  the 
change  of  conversion — ‘  as  before 
our  baptism  we  bore  (tyopiaofitv) 
the  likeness  of  mortality,  so  now 
let  us  bear  the  likeness  of 
Christ.’ 

50,  51.  He  winds  up  the  whole 
argument  by  a  solemn  conclu¬ 
sion.  ‘  But  this  I  say  ’  (rovro 
ic  Miii)  is  his  mode  of  calling 
attention  to  an  emphatic  warning, 
as  in  vii.  29 :  ‘  Whatever  may 
be  the  speculations  concerning 
the  resurrection,  and 
Change  whatever  the  answer  to 
e"  them,  this  is  certain, 
that  human  nature  with  its  sinful 
infirmities  (<rap£  xai  alpa,  as  in 


Matt.  xvi.  17),  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  ’  (com¬ 
pare  vi.  10) ;  the  human  body, 
if  it  is  to  rise  again,  must  be 
entirely  changed. 

icov  pvariffnov  vpiv  Xe'yw. 

‘  Behold — look  my  words  full 
in  the  face  —  they  contain  a 
truth,  which  we  are  slow  to 
recognise,  but  which  is  true 
notwithstanding.’  fivarlipwv  is 
used  here  as  in  ii.  7,  Eph.  iii. 
3 — 5,  for  what  was  once  hid,  but 
now  revealed  to  and  by  him.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the 
expression  refers  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  description  which  follows, 
of  the  change  of  those  who  will 
be  alive  at  Christ’s  coming ;  or 
to  the  statement,  immediately 
preceding,  of  the  general  change 
needed  for  all.  In  favour  of  the 
more  particular  reference,  is  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Thess.  iv. 
15,  ‘This  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord.’  In  favour 
of  the  more  general  reference  is 
the  solemn  declaration  already 
made — ‘  This  I  say,’  in  verse 
50,  and  the  fact  that  in  si¬ 
milar  expressions  elsewhere,  the 
Apostle  usually  refers  rather  to 
his  preceding  than  to  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  words. 

Of  all  the  various  readings 
of  this  perplexed  passage  that  of 
the  Received  Text  as  contained 
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6“  iv  clto/aco,  tv  pLirfj  o^dakpov,  ev  rfj  ternary)  crdXnLyyL  • 
a-aXn'icrei  yap,  Kal  oi  veKpol  ‘avacrTrjcrovTaL  d<t>0apTOL,  nal 

•  tycpefooirai. 

S2but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed',  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 


in  B.  D3.  E.  J.  K.  is  the  best 
warns  gir  (B.  om.  fiir)  ov  coipi)- 
dtiaofieda.  warns  oe  aWayr/iro- 
fieda,  ‘  We  shall  all  of  us,  not 
die,  but  be  changed ;  ’  i.  e. 
‘  Although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  of  us  (i.  e.  myself 
and  the  Corinthians)  shall  die, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  all 
of  us  be  changed.’  The  passage 
is  personal  to  himself  and  his 
readers,  and  is  written  under  the 
same  expectation  as  that  which 
appears  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 17,  and  in  the 
expressions  of  vii.  29,  and  Phil, 
iv.  5,  that  the  end  of  all  things 
would  take  place  within  that 
generation. 

au/iatrOai  is  not  precisely 
identical  with  i’iwof)r>jrrrtir,  al¬ 
though  often  used  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it ;  expressing  rather 
the  sleep  consequent  on  death, 
than  the  act  itself  of  dying. 
The  words  therefore  do  not 
assert  the  positive  immunity  of 
the  last  survivors  from  the  death 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  verse 
22,  as  the  common  lot  of  all 
mankind,  but  rather  that  the  act 
of  dissolution  or  death  will  take 
place  at  once  and  in  the  moment 
of  their  change. 

The  other  readings,  warns  (of 
warns,  A.)  fiir  (per  our,  F.  G.) 
Koipi)0T)irdp£0a,  ov  (of,  A.)7rarr£c  he 
aXXayjjirdp£0a  A.  C.  F.  G.  Lach- 
mann),  or  warns  per  avaortfoo- 
fttda  ov  warns  ?£  aWayrfoofitda 
(D1.  and  Vulgate),  either  contra¬ 
dict  the  context,  or  require  aX- 
Xayi)irop£0a  to  be  taken  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  senses ;  and  the  following 


clause,  ir  anipw,  K.rX.,  which 
applies  to  an  affirmative  state¬ 
ment,  like  <xXXayr)O’dp£0a,  does 
not  apply  to  a  negative  state¬ 
ment,  like  our  a\\ayr)tj6gi6u. 
The  defence  of  the  Received 
Text  is  given  at  great  length 
and  with  great  fairness  by 
Estius.  Similar  variations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
clause  38  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  Received  Text 
expresses  the  particular  truth 
present  to  the  Apostle’s  mind,  in 
reference  to  himself  and  his 
hearers.  The  two  other  classes 
of  readings  probably  ventured 
on  the  correction  from  a  wish 
to  express  the  abstract  truth, 
without  any  such  reference. 

52.  ir  tf-dpw,  x.r.X.  ‘  We,  the 
living,  shall  be  changed,  and  it 
will  be  in  an  undivided  point  of 
time,  by  a  process  not  like  the 
slow  corruption  and  decay  of 
death,  but  sudden,  rapid,  divine.’ 

ir  rij  iayarrj  trdXwiyyi.  The 
stress  is  not  on  the  gradual  solem¬ 
nity,  but  on  the  abruptness  of  the 
change;  therefore  the  last  trum¬ 
pet  is  not  the  last  of  the  seven 
with  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  the  resurrection  was  ac¬ 
companied,  but  the  trumpet 
which  shall  sound  then  for  the 
last  time,  having  before  sounded 
on  all  the  great  manifestations  of 
judgment.  (Ex.  xix.  16 ;  Ps.  xlvii. 
5;  Zech.  ix.  14;  Isa.  xxvii.  13.) 
For  the  trumpet  at  the  last  day 
see  1  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
31,  and  the  seven  trumpets  in 


aaXwitrti,  SC.  6  oa\wirT>ic.  It  is 
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■f]pel<;  aXhayrjcropeOa.  b3  Set  yap  to  <f>0apTov  tovto  evSvcra- 
<T0aia.(f>0apcriavKaiTb  0vrjTov  tovto  ivSvcracr0at.  a0avaaiav. 
M  orav  Be  to  <j>0apTov  tovto  evSv<rt)Tai  a(f>0apcrCav  /calro 

sound,  and  the  dead  shall  Arise'  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
53  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  rbe  clothed  in'  incor¬ 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  must  'be  clothed  in'  immortality. 
54 r But  when  this  corruptible  shall  'be  clothed  in'  incorruption 


(not  ‘  the  trumpet  shall  sound,’ 
but)  1  he  ’  (i.  e.  ‘  he  whose  office 
it  is  ’)  ‘  shall  sound  the  trumpet.’ 
Comp.  Herod,  ii.  47,  imav  Svirrj. 
So  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
1  canet  enim.’  <ra\irtaci  is  bar¬ 
barous  Greek  for  oahiriyttt. 

Kai  is  a  Hebraism,  ‘  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  o/the  trumpet’s  sound,  this 
shall  bo  ’  as  in  the  wording  of  Ps. 
civ.  29,  30,  32.  The  two  subse¬ 
quent  clauses  may  be  cither  :  (1) 
united,  as  both  depending  on  nu\- 
niatt,  ‘  At  the  moment  of  the 
trumpet’s  sound,  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  and  the  living  shall  be 
changed ;  ’  or,  (2)  the  first  clause 
may  be  united  with  aakiriati,  and 
the  second  made  dependent  on  it, 
‘  At  the  moment  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  which  shall  take 
place  at  the  trumpet’s  sound,  the 
living  shall  be  changed.’  This 
last  agrees  more  naturally  with 
the  whole  context,  which  calls 
attention,  not  so  much  to  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  dead,  as  to  the 
change  of  the  living  adduced  in 
illustration  of  it. 

ii/itic,  i.  e.  ‘  we  the  living  ’= 
f/pelc  oi  TtpiXimbptvot,  1  Thcss. 
iv.  15,  in  opposition  to  the  dead 
just  mentioned. 

53.  Set  ynp  k.t.X.  ‘We,  the  liv¬ 
ing,  shall  be  changed,  because 
our  corruptible  bodies  must  be¬ 
come  incorruptible,  like  the  dead 
who  are  raised  incorruptible,  and 
our  mortal  bodies  must  assume 
the  immortality  which  saves  them 


from  the  necessity  of  that  death 
which  in  this  life  they  will  have 
escaped.’ 

54.  The  singular  number,  and 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  to 
tpOapTov  tovto,  and  to  Sv/jrov 
tovto,  both  indicate  that  he  is 
speaking  in  the  first  person,  and 
points  to  his  own  actual  body, 
1  This  corruptible,  this  mortal 
frame,  with  which  I  am  invested.’ 
Compare  at  X'T'E  avrai,  ‘  these 
hands  of  mine,’  Acts  xx.  34 ; 
this  ‘body  of  death,’  Rom.  vii. 
24  ;  ‘in  this  habitation  ‘  we 
groan,’  2  Cor.  v.  2.  For  the 
general  image  of  longing  for  a 
new  and  heavenly  clothing  {kvlv- 
oaoQai),  see  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3  ;  Phil, 
iii.  21. 

54,  55.  The  argument  closes 
in  a  burst  of  almost  poetical  fer¬ 
vour  (as  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Rom.  viii.  31).  Al¬ 
though  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  had  just  been 
speaking,  viz.,  the  transformation 
of  himself  and  of  those  who  might 
be  expected  themselves  to  live 
till  the  last  day,  yet  it  applies 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  whole 
preceding  Section  :  ‘  When  this 
last  and  final  change  shall  have 
been  effected,  when  the  last  ves¬ 
tiges  of  corruption  and  death  shall 
have  passed  away  in  the  last  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  human  race,  then  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  death  has 
ceased  to  exist ;  then  shall  be  ful¬ 
filled  (for  this  sense  of  yivi]mT<u, 
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OvrjTov  tovto  ivov<rr)TaL  adavacnav,  Tore  yevrjaeTai  o  \oyo s  6 
yeypappe vos,  Karenodr)  6  davaTos  els  vIko s.  66Uou  ctou, 

and  this  mortal  shall  rhave  been  clothed  in'  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  rword  that  is  written,  ‘  Death  is 
55  swallowed  up  in  victory.’  Where,  0  death',  is  thy  *  victory'  ? 


see  Matt.  v.  18)  the  word  which 
has  been  written  long  ago  ’  (o 
\6yog  6  ytypappivog). 

This  passage  (like  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  i.  19,  20,  ii.  9 ;  Rom.  iii. 
10,  ix.  25,  26 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16— 
18;  1  Pet.  ii.  6 — 10;  Mark  i. 
2,  3)  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Isa.  xxv.  8,  Hosea  xiii.  14,  con¬ 
nected  together,  partly  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject,  partly  by  the  word 
vikoc.  In  the  first,  die  Apostle 
almost  entirely  adheres  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  departs  from 
the  LXX. ;  in  the  latter,  almost 
entirely  adheres  to  the  LXX. 
and  departs  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  Isa.  xxv.  8  in  its  first  ap¬ 
plication  refers  to  the 
‘Death  deliverance  of  Israel 
°w0  , 'P  (apparently  froinSen- 
nacherib),  and  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  passage 
(‘  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces  ’)  is,  in 
Rev.  xxi.  4,  applied,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  part  here,  to  the  destruction 
of  Death.  It  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  Kariruy  6  Savarog  ta^voag, 

1  Death  was  strong  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up.’  This  version,  which 
is  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
context,  is  not  noticed  here,  and 
Kararudr)  o  Sdraroc  tie  vikoc, 
‘  Death  was  swallowed  up  in 
victory,’  is  an  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original  words  V?? 

‘  He  will  destroy 
death  for  ever,’  except  that,  (1) 
is  taken  passively,  1  is  swal¬ 
lowed  up,’  for  ‘  He  will  swal¬ 


low  up.’  (2)  1^3  is  taken  for 
‘  swallow  up,’  instead  of  the 
more  general  meaning  cf  ‘  de¬ 
stroy  ;  ’  a  variation  occasioned 
by  the  frequent  use  of  Karairiveiv 
in  this  sense  by  the  LXX. ;  and 
in  this  place  it  suits  better  with 
£i’c  vikoc,  ‘  swallowed  into  vic¬ 
tory.’  The  Rabbis  also  said,  1  In 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  God  will 
swallow  up  death  ’  (Wetstcin  ad 
loci).  (3)  means  1  altoge¬ 
ther,’  and  this  is  the  conventional 
sense  borne  by  the  words  tig 
vikoc,  whenever  they  are  employed 
by  the  LXX.  to  translate  it. 
But  St  Paul  takes  it  not  in  this 
conventional  sense  of  1  altoge¬ 
ther,  but  literally  1  into  victory,’ 
and  thus  makes  it  the  link  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  this  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Ilosea  xiii.  44.  That 
he  should  use  the  expression  at 
all,  is  a  proof  that  in  this  quota¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  very  few  which 
approximates  more  to  the  He¬ 
brew  than  to  the  LXX.,  he  still 
has  in  his  mind  not  a  Hebrew,  but 
a  Greek  text —  probably  front  some 
other  version  or  reading  than  that 
contained  in  our  present  LXX. 

(II.)  The  quotation  from  Ilo¬ 
sea  xiii.  14,  which  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  sense  applies  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  from  its  troubles,  is  in  the 
Hebrew  ’13t3pr  ’HN  niO  «|n?7 

<  I  will  be  thy  plagues,  6 
Death ;  I  will  be  thy  destruc¬ 
tion,  O  grave.’ 

The  LXX.  Version  is  ttov  Ii 
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Oavare,  *to  vlko s;  nov  crov,  b0avaTe,  ‘to  Kevrpov;  5Cro 
Se  Kevrpov  row  Oavarov  ■}]  ap-apria,  r)  Se  Svvapus  rr} s 

■  tO  nirrpov  ;  b  I.  *  ri  >'«os. 

06 ‘Where,  0  x death",  is  thy  sting"?  TBut  the  sting  of  death 
57 is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  the  law;  but  thanks  be 


ffov  4drj  1  where  is  thy  judgment, 
O  death?  where  is  thy  goad,  O 
grave  ?  ’  nov  arises  from  ST’*?, 

‘  where  ?’  having  been  read  for 
’HN,  <  I  will  be ;  ’  a  change  si¬ 
milar  to  that  made  also  by  the 
LXX.  translators  in  verse  10  of 
the  same  chapter.  3fa|,  ‘judg¬ 
ment,’  is  founded  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  sometimes  bears 

of  ‘  lawsuits,’  as  in  Ex.  xviii. 


16,  xxiv.  14.  KtvTpov,=‘  goad,’ 
as  in  Prov.  xxvi.  3  (LXX.), 
appears  to  be  founded  on  an 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  root  of 
2Dp,  viz.  ‘  to  cut,’  Ktrrpov 

being  in  like  manner  the  sub¬ 
stantive  derived  from  kovtiiv. 

From  this  text  the 
'  J  it'  Apostle  makes  several 
ot  Heath.  1  .  /.\T.  i 

variations:  (1)  Instead 
of  lUi),  he  appears  to  have  read 
rtKJi,  which  is  altered  further  into 
riKoc,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it 
into  closer  connexion  with  vinos 
in  the  preceding  quotation  from 
Isaiah.  This  gives  a  differ¬ 


ent  turn  to  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  still  used  by  him  to  ex¬ 
press  generally  the  overthrow  of 
Death,  but  that  overthrow  is  now 
described,  not  as  in  the  Hebrew 
and  LXX.  as  a  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  on  Death,  but  as  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  his  power.  Hence 
result  further  variations.  (2) 
crov  is  changed  from  a  subordi¬ 
nate  to  a  principal  place  in  the 
sentence,  as  if  the  sense  were, 
‘  Where  is  thy  victory,  the  vic¬ 
tory  on  which  thou  wast  wont 
to  pride  thyself?  ’  (3)  Ktvrpov, 

instead  of  meaning  the  ‘  goad,’ 


or  ‘  stroke  of  God’s  wrath  ’  on 
Death,  now  means  the  weapon 
borne  by  Death.  (4)  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  strong  personifica¬ 
tion,  davare  is  substituted  for 
fir,  in  all  the  best  MSS.  A1.  B. 
C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  and  in  the  Latin 
Versions  (A1,  omits  the  first 
clause,  nov  oov,  Savare,  to  v~iko e  ;), 
whereas  pSij  only  occurs  in  A2. 
J.  K.,  evidently  to  suit  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  LXX.  This  agrees 
with  the  usage  of  St.  Paul,  who 
never  employs  the  word  pbye,  but 
frequently  personifies  Death  as 
an  active  living  power  (xv.  26 ; 
Rom.  vii.  24).  (5)  According  to 

B.  C.  the  order  of  the  two  clauses 
is  inverted  ;  ‘  victory  ’  and  1  the 
sting  ’  changing  the  places  given 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  Hos. 
xiii.  14.  This  variation  (which, 
as  in  the  case  of  $S>j,  is  altered 
back  in  A2.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K. 
to  suit  the  LXX.)  was  proba¬ 
bly  made  to  bring  together,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  two  words 
viicot  which  connect  the  quota- 

56.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  death  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  monster  armed  with 
a  sting  (like  the  scorpions  of  llev. 
ix.  10),  or,  more  probably,  as  a 
person  bearing  a  goad  (Acts 
ix.  5)  to  annoy  the  world,  In 
either  case,  Sin  is  the  weapon 
with  which  Death  inflicts  his 
wound,  and  the  Law  is  the  cle¬ 
ment  which  gives  poison  to  the 
sting,  or  force  to  the  blow.  The 
difficult — to  modern  readers  al¬ 
most  inexplicable,  thought  of  the 
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apaprcaq  6  vopo<;'  67  rw  Se  Oeq>  X“/°ls  T<?  8t8 ovtl  rj/juy 
to  vlko s  Sia  tow  Kvpiov  T}po>v  ‘Irjcrov  xpurTov.  58 ware, 
aSeX^ot  /now  ayanrjTOi,  eSpouoi  ylvecrOe,  apeTaKivrjToi,  nepicr- 
o-evovre s  eV  tw  epym  row  Kvpiov  navTore,  etSores  on  6  kottos 
vpoiv  ovk  ecrriv  /cei'os  iv  Kvpiat. 

to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
58  Christ.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras¬ 
much  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


connexion  of  Sin  with  the  Law 
is  here  expressed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Apostle’s  writings  ; 
and  is  the  germ  of  what  is  after¬ 
wards  fully  developed  in  Horn.  v. 
1 2—21,  vii.  7—24.  The  natural 
overflow  of  the  sentence  into 
this  thought  shows  its  familiarity 
to  his  mind.  It  is  as  if  he  could 
not  mention  Sin,  without  adding 
that  1  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 

For  a  similar  extension  of  the 
argument  to  thoughts  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  it,  but  in¬ 
troduced  from  their  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  whole  frame  of 
thinking  and  writing,  compare 
i.  30,  iii.  23,  xi.  3. 

57.  At  the  thought  that 
Death,  and  with  Death  the  two 
enemies  Sin  and  the  Law,  with 
which  he  himself  had  so  long 
struggled,  were  now  overcome, 
he  breaks  forth  into  an  abrupt 
thanksgiving,  in  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  finally  dissolved.  Com¬ 
pare  Rom.  vii.  25. 

B.  D1.  read  vt'tKog  for  yisoc,  in 
all  three  places,  and  are  followed 
by  Jerome  on  I-Ios.  xiii;  Tertull. 
De  Res.  Carn.  51,  54  ;  Cyprian  ad 
Quir.  iii.  who  read  ‘  in  coiiten- 


tione,'  or  ‘in  contentionem.'  The 
change,  by  likeness  of  pronunci¬ 
ation,  was  easy  from  v~ikoq  to  vti- 
koc,  and  the  substitution  of  vtime 
for  2A-ij  in  the  LXX.  would  then 
be  more  natural.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  reading  viims 
arose  from  a  misreading  of  v'ikoc, 
and  the  sense,  especially  of  verse 
57,  agrees  better  with  vixos, 
which  is  the  usual  form  in  later 
Greek  for  vUtj.  There  is  the 
same  confusion  of  readings  be¬ 
tween  veikuc  and  vi koq  in  llos. 
x.  11;  Jer.  iii.  5;  Amos  i.  11 
(see  Estius). 

58.  The  sudden  subsidence  of 
so  impassioned  a  strain  of  tri¬ 
umph,  into  so  sober  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  practical  character  of  the 
New  Testament  teaching.  The 
expressions  etyaioi,  d/jcrauVqrot, 
ovk  ttrny  Key og  ev  Kvpiat,  all  have 
special  reference  to  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  to  .  the  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  it.  The  last  words, 

‘  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,’  ‘your  labour  in  the 
Lord,’  may  refer  to  the  homely 
duty  which  forms  the  substance 
of  Iiia  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XV.  35 — 58. 

It  may  be  said ,  however,  that  though  the  revival  of  the  dead  is  in 
itself  possible  and  probable,  yet  there  are  difficulties  attending 
the  manner  of  it.  To  all  such  foolish  questions  there  is  a  ready 
answer: 

T.  From  the  analogies  of  nature. 

(1)  The  change  from  seed  into  corn  shotos  how  life  may 
be  attained  only  through  the  medium  of  death,  and  lioio  identity 
may  be  preserved,  in  spite  of  a  total  change  of  form. 

(2)  The  variety  of  organisation,  both  in  the  animal  and  ma¬ 
terial  creation,  is  an  instance  of  the  vast  extent  to  tohich  new 
combinations  of  organisation  can  be  carried,  and  shotos  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  combinations  in  the  spiritual  world,  far  beyond 
our  present  conceptions. 

II.  From  the  nature  of  the  case. 

(1)  We  know  the  different  principle  of  natural  life  in  the 
First  Man,  or  parent  of  the  old  order  of  creation,  and  of 
spiritual  life  in  Christ,  the  Second  Man,  as  the  parent  of  the 
new  order  of  creation.  This  leads  us  to  expect,  not  an  identity, 
but  a  change  of  organisation  when  that  new  order  is  fully 
accomplished. 

(2)  However  hard  to  conceive,  however  long  unknown,  yet 
the  truth  is  certain,  that  change,  and  not  continuance,  is  the 
mode  by  which  toe  shall  pass  into  the  spiritual  world.  Even 
those  of  us  who  are  still  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  though 
escaping  the  sleep  of  death  ivith  its  dissolution  and  decay,  will 
not  escape  a  change.  It  will  be  sudden  and  instantaneous,  but 
it  will  be  complete  ;  this  mortal  frame  will  avoid  the  actual 
stroke  of  mortality,  and  be  clothed  ivith  its  immortal  vestment. 
Then  will  be  fulfilled  the  ancient  song  of  exultation  over  Death, 
he  will  be  lost  in  victory — his  victory  will  be  transferred  to  us 
— he  and  his  weapon  Sin  ( that  weapon  which  owes  its  edge  to 
our  old  enemy  the  Law')  will  be  destroyed,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  victory  comes  to  us  from  God  Himself. 
Therefore  remain  unmoved  by  fear  or  doubt;  be  active  in  the 
work  of  your  Master,  looking  forward  to  the  completion  and 
reward  of  your  labours  as  certain. 
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The  Apostle’s  View  of  a  Future  State. 

This  passage  exemplifies  the  soberness  of  the  Apostle’s  view 
of  a  future  life.  lie  enters  into  no  details,  he  appeals 
to  two  arguments  only :  first,  the  endless  variety  of  nou!on- 
the  natural  world ;  secondly,  the  power  of  the  new  tinuity,  to 
life  introduced  by  Christ.  These  two  together  fur-  Jjj  exl,ect" 
nish  him  with  the  hope  that  out  of  God’s  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  as  shown  in  nature  and  in  grace,  life  nail 
spring  out  of  death,  and  new  forms  of  being  wholly  unknown  to 
us  here  will  fit  us  for  the  spiritual  world  hereafter.  On  one 
point  only  he  gives  a  distinct  and  solemn  assurance,  namely, 
that  change  and  not  identity  of  form,  was  the  lot  which  awaited 
all ;  not  only  those  who  were  already  dead,  but  those  who  might 
be  still  living  when  the  end  came.  So  firmly  was  the  first  gene¬ 
ration  of  Christians  possessed  with  the  expectation  of  living  to 
see  the  Second  Coming,  that  it  is  here  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  their  fate,  as  near  and  immediate,  is  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  darker  and  more  mysterious  subject  of  the  fate  of 
those  already  departed.  That  vision  of '  the  last  man,’  which 
now  seems  so  remote  as  to  live  only  in  poetic  fiction,  was,  to 
the  Apostle,  an  awful  reality  ;  and  is  brought  forward  to  express 
the  certainty  that,  even  here,  a  change  must  take  place ;  the 
greatest  that  imagination  can  conceive.  The  last  of  the  human 
race  will  have  passed  away  ;  but  iu  that  moment  of  final  disso¬ 
lution,  the  only  thought  that  is  present  to  the  Apostle’s  mind  is 
not  death,  but  life  and  victory.  The  time  was  approaching,  as 
it  seemed,  when,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  author,  *  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  only,  but  the  species  of  man  would  be  transferred  to 
the  list  of  extinct  forms,’  and  all  the  generations  of  men  would 
be  e  gone,  lost,  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  a  mightier  death  than 
had  hitherto  been  thought  of.’  To  us  the  end  of  the  world, 
though  indefinitely  postponed,  is  a  familiar  idea ;  then  it  was 
new  in  itself,  and  its  coming  was  expected  to  be  immediate. 
As  in  the  trial  of  his  individual  faith  and  patience,1  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  ‘  Christ’s  grace  was  sufficient  for  him  ;  ’  so 
also  in  this  trial,  which  appeared  to  await  the  whole  existing 
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generation  of  men,  it  was  also  declared  to  him  ‘  in  a  ’  revealed 
‘  mystery,’  that  in  that  great  change  ‘  God  would  give  them 
the  victory  ’  over  death  and  the  grave,  ‘  through  Jesus  Christ.’ 

The  question  with  which  the  passage  opens,  and  which  in 
later  times  has  often  been  asked  again  with  elaborate  minute¬ 
ness,  ‘  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?  ’  is  met  with  the  stern  reproof,  *  Fool !  ’  nor  is 
what  we  call  ‘  the  resurrection  of  the  body,’  properly  speaking, 
touched  upon  in  these  verses.  The  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  the  Resurrection  in  the  Apostle’s  time  or  in 
our  own,  are  occasioned  by  the  futile  endeavour  to  form  a  more 
distinct  conception  of  another  life  than  in  our  mortal  state  is 
possible.  The  inquiry  which  he  answers  is  like  that  of  the 
Sadducees,  *  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven  ?  ’  and  the  spirit  of  his  reply  is  the  same  as  that  of  our 
Lord,  ‘  In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.  .  .  .  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.’  All  that  the 
Apostle  directly  asserts  is  that,  whatever  body  there 
tity  of  lie-  may  be  after  death,  will  be  wholly  different  from 
ing  amidst  the  present,  and  that  the  infinite  variety  of  nature 
form66  °  renders  such  an  expectation  not  only  possible,  but 
probable.  His  more  positive  belief  or  hope  on  this 
subject  must  be  sought  in  2  Cor.  v.  1 — 6.  But  from  the  two 
passages  combined,  and  from  such  expressions  as  Rom.  viii.  23, 
‘the  redemption  of  our  body;’  Rom.  viii.  11,  ‘He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies ;  ’  Phil.  iii.  21,  ‘  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body ;  ’  thus  much 
may  be  inferred ; — that  the  Christian  idea  of  a  future  state 
is  not  fully  expressed  by  a  mere  abstract  belief  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  but  requires  a  redemption  and  restoration 
of  the  whole  man.  According  to  the  ancient  creed  of  Paganism, 
expressed  in  the  well  known  lines  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Iliad,  the  souls  of  departed  heroes  did  indeed  survive 
death ;  but  these  souls  were  not  themselves ;  they  were  the 
mere  shades  or  ghosts  of  what  had  been ;  *  themselves  ’  were 
the  bodies  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  vultures.  The 
Apostle’s  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  that,  amidst 
whatever  change,  it  is  the  very  man  himself  that  is  preserved  ; 
and,  if  for  the  preservation  of  this  identity  any  outward  organi¬ 
sation  is  required,  then,  although  *  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
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herit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  God  from  the  infinite  treasure 
house  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  will  furnish  that 
organisation,  as  He  has  already  furnished  it  to  the  several 
stages  of  creation  in  the  present  order  of  the  world.  *  If  God 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not  much  rather  clothe  you,  0 
ye  of  little  faith.’  ‘  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  ...  the  power  of 
God.’ 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

Chap.  XVI.  1—24. 

The  conclusion  of  this  Epistle,  as  of  that  to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  the  Second  to  Timothcus,  is  taken 
up  with  matters  more  or  less  personal  and  secular.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  collection  amongst  the  Gentile 
U'ctiiS  for  Churches  for  the  poorer  Christians  in  Juda:a.  From 
the  poor  whatever  cause,  there  was  at  this  period  much  poverty 
of'pales"8  *n  Palestine,  compared  with  the  other  Eastern  pro¬ 
tine."  vinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  chief  allusions 
contained  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  to  the  duties  of 
the  rich  towards  the  poor,  are  those  which  we  find  in  connexion 
with  the  contribution  here  mentioned,  and  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  (ii.  1 — 6,  v.-l — 6),  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
16),  both  addressed,  if  not  to  Juda;a,  at  least  to  Jewish  com¬ 
munities.  And  with  this  agrees  the  great  stress  laid  in  the 
Gospels  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving.  We  learn  also  from  the 
account  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence  in  Josephus,  how 
deeply  the  feelings  of  the  poor  were  embittered  against  the  rich 
in  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  give  to  the  intestine  factions  of  that  time 
something  of  the  character  of  a  social  war. 

This  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  greater  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  Palestine,  compared  with  the  thinly  inhabited  tracts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  in  part  by  the  strongly  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rich  and  poor,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  where  we  are 
familiar  with  it  from  the  denunciations  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Nehemia.  The  Christians,  besides,  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  from  the  poorer  classes  (James  ii.  5),  and  would  be 
subject  to  persecutions  and  difficulties  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  (Heb.  x.  34).  From  the  mention  of  the  poor  as  a 
distinct  class  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  Acts  ix.  36,  and  in 
the  passages  relating  to  the  contribution  now  in  question,  it 
would  seem  that  the  community  of  property  at  Jerusalem  must 
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have  either  declined  or  failed  of  its  object ;  and  may  have  even 
contributed  to  occasion  the  great  poverty  which  we  thus  find 
prevailing  in  the  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  first 
mention.  So  pressing  was  the  necessity  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  first  parted  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  that  an  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  was  made  in  behalf  of  this  very  point  (Gal.  ii. 
10).  ‘To  remember  the  poor  ’  was  the  one  link  by  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  still  bound  to  the  Churches  of 
Judasa.'  This  pledge  was  given,  probably,  before  his  second 
journey.  But  it  was  not  till  his  third  and  last  journey,  that  the 
preparations  were  made  for  the  great  contribution  of  which  he 
now  speaks.  From  this  passage,  confirmed  indirectly  by  Gal. 
ii.  10,  vi.  10,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  first  given  orders 
for  the  collection  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia.  From  2  Cor. 
viii.  10,  ix.  2,  it  also  appears,  that  the  orders  here  given  to  the 
Corinthians  had  been  received  by  them  a  year  before  the  time 
of  the  Second  Epistle,  and  therefore  some  months  before  this 
Epistle. 

At  this  time,  he  had  not  quite  determined  whether  to  take  it 
to  Jerusalem  himself;  possibly  he  had  the  intention  of  going 
at  once  to  the  West,  and  even  afterwards  when  he  had  left 
Ephesus  and  reached  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  ix.),  he  was  still 
doubtful,  whether  the  Corinthian  collection  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  his  purpose.  But  by  the  time  that  he  had 
actually  arrived  at  Corinth,  his  exhortations  in  this  and  in  the 
Second  Epistle  had  raised  the  desired  sum ;  and  in  writing 
from  thence  to  Borne,  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  it 
at  once  to  J erusalem  (Rom.  xv.  25,  26)  ;  an  intention  wrhich  he 
fulfilled  during  his  last  visit  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  See  further  the 
notes  on  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix. 
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XVI.  1  Ilepl  Se  Trj<!  koytas  rrjs  elf  rows  ayiovg  axrnep  Sie- 
ra£a  reus  itockijcrCa is  rrjs  Taka rias,  ovtojs  xal  vpets  710117- 
a-are.  2 Kara  piav  Va/J/Jarov  cKaaros  vpcov  wap'  iavraS  rt- 


1  xvi.  Now  concerning  the 

2  rappointed  to  the  churches  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let 

1.  \oyia=avWuyi]  in  classical 
Greek  (see  Wetstein  for  the 

word),  in  the  Vulgate 
The  col-  ‘  collecta.’  The  word 
lection.  ‘  collecta  ’  is  used  for 
the  assemblies  in  which 
the  collections  took  place,  as  in 
Jerome’s  story  (ad  Gal.  vi.)  of 
the  last  words  of  St.  John,  which 
were  uttered  ‘  per  singulas  col- 
lectas.’ 

tic,  ‘  for  the  benefit  of.’ 

hirala,  ‘  I  gave  orders  when  I 

rate  tKK\riaiaiQ  Ttj c  TaXartac, 
i.  e.  1  the  Churches  of  the  se¬ 
veral  cities  or  villages  of  Ga¬ 
latia.’  This  arrangement  must 
have  been  made  in  the  journey, 
described  in  Acts  xviii.  23,  as  is 
confirmed  by  the  allusion  which, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(ii.  10),  he  makes  to  such  a  con¬ 
tribution.  Bengel ‘  Galatarum 
exemplum  Corinthiis,  Corinthio- 
rum  exemplum  Macedonibus,  Ma- 
cedonum  et  Corinthiorum  exem¬ 
plum  Romanis  proponit.  2  Cor. 
ix.  2  ;  Rom.  xv.  26.  Magna  ex- 
emplorum  vis.’ 

2.  Kara  ptav  (rafifiaTOU.  ‘  Otl 
every  first  day  of  the  week.’  pia 

irafifiarev  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  He- 
tyek'  brew  phrase,  ‘one  of 
the  sabbath,  two  of  the 
sabbath,'  &c.  i.  e.  one  after  the  sab- 


collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon 
reach  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 

bath,  two  after  the  sabbath.  (See 
Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1.)  So 
npipa  pin  =  ‘  the  first  day,’  Gen. 
i.  5.  This  is  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  collections 
were  to  be  made  on  that  day,  as 
most  suited  to  the  remembrance 
of  their  Christian  obligations. 
And  from  this  verse,  or  from  the 
practice  implied  by  it,  has  been 
derived  the  custom,  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  almost  all  Christian 
Churches,  of  offerings  for  the 
poor  on  Sundays,  or  at  least  at 
the  times  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
public  assemblies,  inasmuch  as 
the  phrase  wap'  tavrat  (‘  by  him¬ 
self,  at  his  own  house’)  implies 
that  the  collection  was  to  be 
made  individually  and  in  private. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  exhor¬ 
tation,  in  allusion  to  the  same 
subject,  in  2  Cor.  ix.  7  :  ‘  Let 
each  man  give  as  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.’  The  word  $ij- 
aavpifov,  ‘  hoarding,’  or  ‘  trea¬ 
suring  up,’  also  implies  that  the 
money  was  to  remain  in  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  house  till  the  Apostle 
came  for  it. 

5  ti  civ  ivoitirai,  ‘  as  he  may 
have  prospered  ’  =  caOwe  t’vwo- 
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04ti u  Orja-avpi^oiv  o  rt  av  evoScbrat,  iva  prj,  otolv  ek6a>,  Tore 
Xoytai  ylvoiVTcu.  Aorav  Se  ira.pa.ytvoipcu,  ovs  “  ov  So/a/tacr/pre, 
SC  eiruTTokmv  tovtov 9  wepxpoj  aireveyKeiv  Trjv  xdptv  vpaiv  els 
' IepovcraKijp ■  4eav  Se  b  a^iov  y  tov  nape  iropeve&dcu,  crw 
ipol  iropev<rovT<u.  5  ekevaopai  Se  irpos  vpas,  orav  Ma/ceSo- 

■  &LV.  »  Ji  jj  «{.OK. 

store,  as  rit  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come.  And  when  I  am  with  ryou,  whomsoever  ye 
shall  approve,  ‘them  will  I  send  by  letters,  to  bring  your 
rgifta  unto  Jerusalem.  And  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also, 
they  shall  go  with  me.  Now  I  will  come  unto  you,  when  I 


pciro  tic,  Acts  xi.  29,  and  sado 
city  l\y,  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  Pro¬ 
perly  it  signifies  ‘  having  a  good 
journey,’  as  in  Rom.  i.  10. 

tote  .  .  .  yt  voivrat,  ‘  be  going  on 
at  the  time  when  I  come,  and 
when  I  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
higher  matters.’ 

3.  ovs  tcv  ir/kt/in fT/fTt.  The  Co¬ 
rinthians  themselves  were  '  to 
choose  their  agents,  probably  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  misap¬ 
propriation,  as  others  had  been 
chosen  for  a  like  purpose  by  the 
other  Churches.  See  2  Cor.  viii. 
18—20. 

a'  cirtaToXiov.  The  plural  is 
used,  because  there  are  several 
persons.  The  word  is  probably  to 
be  taken  with  wi/it pu>.  Compare 
ovoTaTtKiv  iiri<TTo\i>v,  2  Cor.  iii.  1. 

\apt s  is  used  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  here  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  4. 

4.  lav  SI  tiijior  jj,  «if  it  be 
worth  my  journey.’  This  ex- 

ression  of  doubt  shows  that  he 
id  not  settle  his  final  plan 
(Rom.  xv.  28 — 32)  till  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Corinth. 

5 — 9.  The  second  point,  to 
which  the  mention  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  naturally  brings  him,  is  his 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  here  he 
has  to  announce  that  his  earlier 
plan,  which  he  had  communicated 


to  them  previously,  was  now 
altered.  This  plan  had 
been  (as  we  learn  from  His  plan. 
2  Cor.  i.  16)  to  cross 
over  the  iEgsean  from  Ephesus 
to  Corinth,  to  go  thence  through 
Greece  to  Macedonia,  and  then 
to  return  for  a  second  visit  to 
Corinth :  whereas  now  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  pass  first  through  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  make  one  visit  only 
at  Corinth  at  the  end  of  his  Gre¬ 
cian  journey.  This  alteration 
was  made  (2  Cor.  i.  23)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  tidings  brought 
to  him  of  the  disorders  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  that  he  might 
leave  time  for  his  First  Epistle 
to  have  its  due  effect,  before  he 
interposed  with  them  personally. 
The  change,  as  we  see  from  2 
Cor.  i.  17 — 23,  x.  2,  gave  occa¬ 
sion  for  much  misapprehension, 
the  correction  of  which  is  one 
object  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

5.  MaxeSovtav  yap  Step\opat. 
‘  I  say,  “  when  I  have  passed 
through  Macedonia,’  for  it  is  now 
my  intention  to  do  so,  instead  of 
coming  to  you  at  once.’  St cpx«- 
ftai,  ‘  I  am  to  pass.’ 

He  omits  here  the  usual  phrase 
‘  if  the  Lord  will,’  which  shows 
that  even  in  that  early  age  the 
forms  of  religious  speech  and  feci- 
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viav  8 likOw  MaKtSoviav  yap  Stepyopai,  6  irpos  w/xas  Se 
tv^ov  napapevai  r/  teal  itapay^eLpacro),  Lva  vpeis  pe  vpo- 
nepxfirjTe  ov  iav  Tropevmpai-  ‘ov  6ik(o  yap  vpas  apri  iv 
irap68(p  18  fw  i\wl£o)  *yap  XP°V0V  TU»a  impeivai  npos  vpas, 
iav  6  KVpios  b iniTpopr).  8 i-iripevm  8e  iv’E^iaa  ecosTrjs  nev- 
•  fie  for  -yip.  b  tvirpivp. 

rhave  passed'  through  Macedonia:  for  I  ram  to'  pass  through 
c  Macedonia,  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  abide,  yea  and  winter 
with  you,  that  ye  may  rsend  me  on  whithersoever  I  go.  For 

7  I  will  not ‘now  see  you  by  the  way;  *for  I  trust  to  tarry 

8  a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord  rwill  permit.  But  I  will  tarry 


ing  were  not  universally  fixed. 
Afterwards,  in  verse  7,  he  adds 
it :  here  he  uses  the  ordinary 
expression  rv\ov,  ‘  as  it  may 
happen.’ 

As  he  was  still  at  Ephesus, 
?i€pxopai  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
future  sense,  common  in  the  New 
Testament ;  — not  1 1  am  pass¬ 
ing,’  but  ‘  I  am  to  pass.’ 

6.  itupaxtipaou.  ‘  I  will  stay 
with  you  through  the  winter’ 
(i.  e.  ‘  till  the  navigation  of  the 
JEgxan  is  again  open,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  sail  for  Syria  ’). 
This  intention,  of  which  he  here 
expresses  some  doubt,  he  fulfilled, 
so  far  as  to  pass  the  three  later 
months  of  the  year  in  Southern 
Greece  (Acts  xx.  3),  leaving  it  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  as 
appears  from  the  mention  of  Eas¬ 
ter  in  Acts  xx.  6.  It  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  this  passage  (ov  iav 
iroptvwfiai),  as  from  verse  3,  that 
he  was  uncertain  at  this  time 
whether  he  should  go  eastward 
or  westward  from  Corinth. 

tva  v/iiie.  ‘ 1  remain  with  you, 
in  order  that  you,  and  no  other 
Church,  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  helping  me  forward.’  He  is 
addressing  himself  to  the  feeling 
so  often  ^  touched  in  the  Second 
Epistle.  ’ 

irpoirifi^tiTi.  This  is  the  re¬ 


ceived  phrase  for  1  helping  for¬ 
ward  on  a  journey  or  mission.’ 
See  Acts  xv.  3,  xx.  38,  xxi.  5 ; 
Rom.  xv.  24;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Tit. 
iii.  13  ;  3  John  6. 

7.  apTi,  i.  e.  1  now,  according  to 
my  present,  as  distinguished  from 
my  late,  intention.’ 

iv  TTupi'iiu,  ‘  merely  passing  by 
Corinth,  on  my  way  to  Mace- 

iav  ii  KvpiOQ  imTpi\pp,  Compare 
Ileb.  vi.  3  (tar  iiriTpiiry  6  Geos)  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  19;  James  iv.  15  (ear 
6  kvpioc  ScXr/ap).  The  former 
phrase  is  somewhat  stronger  than 
the  latter,  indicating  not  merely 
permission,  but  giving  the  power 
to  do  the  thing  desired. 

8.  tTifievii  Se  iv  ’E (pimp  tug  rijg 
irtvTTiicoiTTrjc,  1 1  shall  stay  on  at 
Ephesus  until  the  end  of  the 
spring,’  i.  e.  while  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  iEgsean  is  closed. 
For  the  reluctance  to  make  voy¬ 
ages  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
winter,  compare  Horace,  Od.  i. 
4,  2,  where  1  Trahuntque  siccas 
machine  carinas,’  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  spring. 

1  Pentecost  ’  is  mentioned  hero, 
merely  as  a  mark  of  time,  as 
‘  the  Fast  ’  in  Acts  xxvii.  9. 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as 
a  mark  both  of  the  place  and 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  Epistle. 
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TriKCKTTrjs-  °6vpa  yap  poi  aveayev  peyaXrj  /cat  ivepyqs, 
Kal  avTLKeCpevoi.  ttoXXoi. 

10’Eav  Se  ekdy  TipoOeos,  fiXtirere  Iva  a<j>ol3(a<s  yevrjTai. 


9  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost.  For  a  great  door  and  effectual 
is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. 

10  Now  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  may  be  with  you 


In/icvio  implies  that  he  was  now 
at  or  near  Ephesus,  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Pentecost  implies  that 
it  must  have  been  a  short  time 
before  that  season;  which  thus 
agrees  with  the  apparent  allu¬ 
sion  to  Easter,  as  in  v.  7,  xv.  20. 

9.  9upn,  1  opportunity,’  Com¬ 
pare  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  3 ; 
Acts  xiv.  27. 

avttoytv  is  later  Greek  for  av- 

l-ieynXrj  alludes  to  the  extent  of 
his  preaching ;  ivepy tie,  to  its 
effect ;  the  former  word,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  in  the  metaphor,  the 
latter  the  thing  signified  only. 
Two  inducements  for  the  Apostle 
to  stay,  are  a  wide  sphere  and  a 
powerful  opposition.  Grotius  : — 
‘  Quod  idios  terruisset,  Paulum 
invitat.’  He  alludes,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  20),  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  opposition 
of  Pagan  (xix.  23)  and  of  Jewish 
(xix.  33,  xx.  29)  enemies. 

10 — 12.  The  third  point  is  the 
explanation  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  his  two  friends,  Timo¬ 
theus  and  Apollos.  Timotheus 
had  been  sent  from  Ephesus  to 
Greece  (Acts  xix.  22),  though 
from  the  expression  there  (iav 
tXOjl)  it  seems  that  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  ho  would 
reach  Corinth.  The  object  of 
his  mission  was  (iv.  17)  to  re¬ 


mind  them  of  the  Apostle’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  teaching, 
from  which  they  were  Mission  of 
in  danger  of  deviating.  Timotheus. 
But  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  feared  lest  his  gentle  and 
timid  character  (both  of  which 
are  hinted  at  as  impediments  to 
his  usefulness  in  1  Tim.  iv.  12; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  1)  should  not 
command  the  respect  due  to  him. 
Hence  this  exhortation. 

«(/>o/3wc — iv  cipijrjj,  in  allusion 
to  his  timid  character,  iv  cipi'/vji 
=  ‘  incolumis,’  safe  and  sound. 

He  also  speaks  of  Timotheus 
as  an  exact  counterpart  of  him¬ 
self,  and  as  the  one  of  all  his 
companions  best  able  to  enter 
into  his  feelings.  For  this  same 
fact  see  iv.  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  20,  22. 

fiXiwETE  iva.  For  the  construc¬ 
tion  compare  2  John  8. 

to  yap  ’ipyov  cvptov,  as  in  xv. 
58 ;  Phil.  ii.  30  (xpivroD). 
TTpowip^aTE.  See  verse  6. 
ftera  tuiv  aSeXipHv.  This  may 
refer  to  the  companions  of  Timo¬ 
theus,  of  whom  one  (Acts  xix. 
22)  was  Erastus;  but,  from  the 
short  manner  in  which  the'  phrase 
is  introduced,  he  more  probably 
alludes  to  the  persons  of  whom 
he  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  next 

Besides  the  mission  of  Timo¬ 
theus  to  impress  upon  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church  the  feelings  of 
the  Apostle  himself,  a  task  for 
which  Timotheus,  by  his  close  in- 
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77-pos  vp as'  to  yap  epyov  Kvplov  ipyatfirai  ax;  “Kayco.  llpjj 
Tts  ovv  avrov  e^ovdepijcrrj.  npo7rep\fiare  8e  avrov  iv  elprprp, 
Iv a  eK0r)  n pos  hipi'  ixSfyopai  yap  avrov  pera  ra>v  aSeX- 

<f)WV. 

12IIepl  8e  ’AttoXXoj  rov  aS e\<j>ov,  n oXXa  napeKaXecra 
avrov  Iva  e\0r}  trpos  vpas  pera.  r£>v  aS ek<f>(!>v  teal  Travrax; 
ovk  rjv  Oik-qpa  Iva  vvv  eX0r),  iXevcrerai  Se  orav  evxaipijo-y. 

•  xal  tyti.  b  Tfit  fie. 

without  fear :  for  he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  /  also  do. 

11  Let  no  man  therefore  despise  him :  but  rsend  him  on  in  peace, 
that  he  may  come  unto  me :  for  I  r  wait  for  him  with  the  brethren. 

12  As  touching  our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  r  exhorted  him 
to  come  unto  you  with  the  brethren :  rand  his  will  was  not  at 
all  to  come  at  this  time  ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have 
convenient  time. 


timacy  with  St.  Paul,  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted,  there  was  another 
later  mission  despatched  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle, 
with  the  view,  partly  of  carrying 
the  Epistle  and  enforcing  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  contents,  partly  of 
urging  upon  the  Church  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  completing  their  contribu¬ 
tions  before  the  Apostle’s  arrival 
(2  Cor.  viii.  6,xii.  18).  Thismis- 
.  sion  was  composed  of  Ti- 

M“sflon  tus  and  two  other  ‘  bre- 
Titus.  thren  ’  (2  Cor.  viii.  18, 
22,  23),  whose  names 
are  not  mentioned ;  Titus  having 
been  chosen  for  this,  as  Timo- 
theus  for  the  other,  probably  from 
his  greater  energy  and  firmness 
of  character.  That  the  mission 
thus  described  is  the  one  to 
which  he  here  alludes  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  words  irapaca- 
Ativ  and  u$iK<p6e  are  used  in  the 
same  emphatic  and  recognised 
sense,  in  both  passages ;  and  as 
the  mission  there  spoken  of  was 
previous  to  his  writing  the  se¬ 
cond  Epistle,  it  can  be  referred 
to  no  occasion  so  obviously  as 
that  which  is  here  described. 


These  accordingly  are  the  bre¬ 
thren  tvho  would,  as  he  expected, 
find  or  wait  for  Timotheus  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  return  with  him. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Apostle’s  original  wish  had 
been,  that  the  head  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  should  have  been,  not  Titus, 
but  Apollos.  Apollos,  since  his 
visit  to  Corinth  (named  in  Acts 
xviii.  27,  and  implied  in  this 
Epistle,  iii.  6),  must  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Ephesus ;  and  he,  both 
from  the  distinction  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow- Christians  (i.  12,  iv.  6 ; 
Acts  xviii.  25),  and  from  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  would  have 
been  the  natural  person  to  send 
upon  such  a  mission.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  of  his  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  Apostle’s  re¬ 
quest,  would  be  the  fear  lost  his 
presence  should  encourage  the 
faction  which  called  itself  by  his 
name,  and  which  apparently  was 
the  most  powerful  at  this  precise 
time.  It  is  a  slight  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  this  mission 
with  that  of  Titus,  that  the  only 
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13  rprjyopeLTe,  a-TTjKcre  £v  rrj  mWa,  avSpL^eade,  “[teat] 
KparaiovaOe.  liirdvra  vpwv  ii>  aydirr/  yivecrda). 

•  Om.  Ka(. 

13  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  *and 
H  be  strong.  Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  rlove. 


later  occasion  on  which  the  name 
of  Apollos  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (iii.  13),  where  they  are 
spoken  of  as  living  together. 

13,  14.  These  verses  had  best 
be  regarded  as  a  short  summary 
of  the  exhortation  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  both  Timotheus  and 
Apollos  would  give  them.  The 
words  are  expressive  of  a  com¬ 
bat  : — 

ypr/yoptirt,  ‘be  watchful ;  ’  ‘  have 
the  eyes  of  your  mind  and  con¬ 
science  open  to  all  that  is  going 
on  around  you  :  the  enemy  is  ad¬ 
vancing;  the  last  day  (see  verse 
22)  is  approaching :  be  on  your 
guard.’ 

oti'ikitc  iv  rijf  TritTTtt,  ‘  stand 
unshaken  in  your  faith  against 
the  enemy.’  Compare  xv.  58, 
‘be  ye  steadfast  unmoveable  ;  ’ 
and  (more  exactly)  Eph.  vi.  13, 
14,  ‘  stand,  therefore,  having 

your  loins  girt  about  with  truth ;  ’ 
and  2  Cor.  i,  24,  ‘by  faith  ye 
stand.’ 

uvSpi^ttrdt,  [Kai]  xparaiovtrde. 
The  two  words  occur  frequently 
together  in  the  LXX.  and  form 
one  phrase,  ‘  Nerve  yourselves 
for  the  contest.’  See  Ps.  xxvii. 
14;  xxxi.  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  0;  2 
Sam.  x.  12. 

avSptittrde  occurs  often  in  clas¬ 
sical  writers ;  Kparaioiadt  never. 

xat,  which  is  found  in  A.  D. 
E.  and  the  Versions,  is  omitted 
in  B.  G. ;  probably  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence  to  conformity,  without 


perceiving  the  conventional  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  phrase. 

14.  iravra  ifiitv  tv  dyair  p 
yi rtadu).  As  the  previous  words 
sot  forth  the  sterner,  so  these  set 
forth  the  gentler  side  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  with  an  allusion  to  the 
Factions  and  to  chap.  xiii.  Chry¬ 
sostom  well  says :  Kiytt  rpijyo- 
piirt,  we  KaOtvSovTbiv  *  Enjiccrc,  we 
traXtvopivwv  ’  ’Av$pi£toOt  xat  Kpa - 
Taiovadt,  we  fiaXaKtvut'Ttiiv '  Xlavra 
iv  ayairy,  we  OTaata£6vTwv. 

15.  Here  the  Epistle  would 
properly  have  ended ;  but  there 
were  still  some  remarks  to  be 
made  on  individuals  belonging 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  itself. 
There  were  now  with  the  Apo¬ 
stle,  three  men  recently  come 
from  Corinth,  possibly  with  the 
letter  of  the  Corinthians  (vii. 
!•)• 

The  ‘house  of  Stephanas,’  in 
verse  15,  must  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  Stephana’s.’ 
in  i.  16,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  were,  not  only 
the  earlist  converts  of  St.  Paul 
at  Corinth,  but  amongst  the  few 
who  were  baptised  with  his  own 
hands.  The  Stephanas  of  verse 
17  (as  implied  in  the  words  of 
verse  15,  and  of  i.  16, — which 
mention  the  household,  appa¬ 
rently  in  contradistinction  to 
the  master)  was  probably  one 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Stephanas 
of  verse  15,  and  had  received  his 
name  from  his  master.  The  two 
remaining  names  are  also  more 
like  those  of  slaves  than  of  native 
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10  JlapaKaX&j  Se  vfias,  aSeX^oi1  oiSare  tt)v  olkL av  Sre- 
<f)ava,  on  ecrriv  ana pxv  rrjs  ’A^atas  Kal  eU  SiaKOvlav  to1<s 
ayCois  Zrafjav  iavrovs'  111  Iva  Kal  tifieis  vnordcrarjcrde  rots 

15  rNow  I  'exhort  you,  brethren  (ye  know  the  house  of  Ste¬ 
phanas,  that  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they 
16 'appointed  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints),  that 


Greeks.  *  Fortunatus  ’  occurs 
again  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement, 
as  the  name  of  the  bearer  of  that 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
in  company  with  Valerius  Bito 
and  Claudius  Ephebus,  appa¬ 
rently  two  Greek  freedmen  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Valerian  and  Clau- 
dian  families.  (Clem.  Ep.  I.  ad 
Cor.  i.  59.)  ‘  Achaicus  ’  indi¬ 

cates  either  a  Greek  slave,  so 
called  by  his  Roman  masters,  or, 
an  Eastern  slave,  so  called  from 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  Whe¬ 
ther,  however,  the  Apostle  is 
here  speaking  of  one  or  of  two 
groups,  it  is  certain  that  in  both 
cases  he  is  speaking  of  Corinthian 
Christians,  to  whose  authority  he 
wishes  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  precise  subject 
of  the  sentence  in  some  degree 
affects  its  construction  also :  iva, 
in  verse  16,  may  depend  either 
on  7r apaKaXi)  or  on  o'iiart,  i.  e. 
either  (I)  ‘I  exhort  you  to 
obey,'  &c.  (comp.  waptnaXovv  .  .  . 
'iva  .  .  .  Hifnavrai,  Matt.  xiv.  36, 
and  the  use  of  va,  for  iva,  in 
Romaic),  or  (2)  1  you  know  such 
persons  in  order  to,’  &c.  The 
first  is  the  best,  in  which  case 
the  construction  requires  that 
irapana\w  should  be  the  principal 
verb  in  the  sentence,  and  oifare 
.  .  .  lavrovQ  thrown  in  parenthe¬ 
tically.  A  similar  interruption 
of  a  similar  commencement,  may 
be  seen  in  Eph.  iv.  1. 

i /iSare  is  indicative,  there  being 
no  instance  of  such  a  form  in  the 
imperative. 


airapyi}.  ‘  First  fruits  of  the 
harvest  which  was  to  follow.’ 
Compare  Rom.  xvi.  5,  where 
Epccnetus  is  called  1  the  first 
fruits  of  Asia,’  or  according  to 
some  MSS.  ‘  of  Achaia.’  If 
the  latter,  then  he  may  have  been 
one  of  the  household  of  Stephanas. 
Possibly  in  this  case  the  meta¬ 
phor  is  coloured  by  the  allusion 
to  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  at 
the  passover  (see  note  on  xv.  20), 
introduced  in  connexion  with  the 
thought  elsewhere  (Rom.  xv.  16) 
expressed,  that  the  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  were  the  offering  which  he 
presented  to  God. 

15.  ’Ax<u«c,  i.  e.  ‘  Southern 
Greece.’ 

eig  SiaKOvtav  roig  aytoi g.  This, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  verse 
1,  where  roue  ayiovg  is  also  used 
without  any  qualification,  proba¬ 
bly  refers  to  the  contribution  for 
the  Christians  in  Judaia. 

15.  eraZav  lavrovg.  The  stress 
is  on  iavrovs,  ‘appointed  them¬ 
selves,'  i.  e.  ‘  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,’  in  the  first  burst  of  zeal 
which  followed  their  conversion 
(comp,  the  classical  quotation  in 
Wetstcin). 

16.  iva  Kal  vp tig  viroraaai)aBe. 
The  emphatic  -up tig  is  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  play  upon  trail  av  and 
uirordffffijirfle,  and  the  sense  is, 

‘  You  know  the  zeal  with  which 
the  household  of  Stephanas  ap¬ 
pointed  themselves  to  their  work. 

I  exhort  you  that  you,  for  your 
part,  should  appoint  to  yourselves 
the  task  of  obeying  them. 
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TOIOUTOIS  KOU  TTCLVtX  TO)  CTVVepyOVVTl  Kal  KOTTIUVTI.  11  ^aLpai 
Se  ini  Trj  napovcrla  Xrej>avd  Kal  *$opTOwdTOv  Kal  ’A^olikov, 
otl  to  b  vpirepov  vcrripr/pa  c  avrol  dveir^ijpotcraw  18  ave- 
navcrav  yap  to  ipov  irvevpa  Kal  to  vpcov.  imyvdxTKeTe 
OVV  TOVi  TOIOVTOVS. 

19 ' AcrndtpvTat.  vpas  al  iKK\r)<riai  rrjs’Acrias.  acnratpv- 

*  #OVpTOwiTOV.  *  Vflwy.  •  OVTOl. 


ye  also  appoint  yourselves  rto  be  under  such,  and  under  every 
17  one  that  helpeth  with  them,  and  laboureth.  'Now  I  rrejoice 
at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus:  for 
is  that  which  was  lacking  on  your  part  they  rsupplied  :  for  they 
'refreshed  my  spirit  and  your’s.  Therefore  acknowledge  ye  such. 
19  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 


To~te  toiovtoiq,  ‘  such  as  the 
household  of  Stephanas.’ 

trvvepyovvTi,  ‘  That  works  with 
them,,'  and  the  force  of  the  auv  is, 
as  it  were,  carried  on  to  Koniwvrt. 

17.  yaipu  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  resumption  of  the  previous 
subject,  as  the  conclusion  t7ri- 

verse  18,  seems  like  a  final  sum¬ 
mary  of  verse  16,  and  it  is  after 
St.  Paul’s  custom  to  bring  out  a 
point  in  which  he  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  a  second  time. 

irapovtria,  ‘arrival.’ 

From  this  verse  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  Stephanas,  Fortu¬ 
natus,  and  Achaicus,  were  now 
at  Ephesus ;  nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  they  carried  back  this 
First  Epistle,  which,  as  implied  in 
verse  12,  was  probably  sent  by 
Titus. 

to  vyirtpov  vurepppa  afoot  ive- 
irXtipiooav.  ‘  They  in  their  own 
persons  supplied  the  void  occa¬ 
sioned  by  your  absence  from  me.’ 
Compare  Phil.  ii.  30. 

18.  aviwavtray  yap  to  iyov 
irvtvpa  ml  to  lyi>v.  ‘  For  they  re¬ 
freshed,  reinvigorated  my  spirit, 
and  by  a  necessary  consequence 


of  our  sympathy,  yours  also.’  It 
is  a  concise  expression  of  the 
same  consciousness  of  identity  of 
feelings  and  interests,  which  ex¬ 
presses  itself  strongly  in  2  Cor.  i. 
3 — 7.  For  the  words  compare 

avairiiravTai  to  Trvivpa  avrov  (i.  e. 

of  Titus').  2  Cor.  vii.  13. 

fa  tyi'dioxtre,  ‘  acknowledge  :’ 
‘recognise  as  your  guides;’  like 
ciSivai,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  and 
yiyouTKot  (as  distinguished  from 
Entorafiai)  in  Acts  xix.  15  (or 
from  olSae)  in  John  xxi.  17. 

19 — 21.  The  salutations  are 
threefold :  (1)  Those  from  the 

Churches  of  Asia  (iunXyotai  r»;c 
’AujVc).  Here,  as  in  xvi.  1,  the 
plural  is  properly  used  to  denote 
the  Christian  congregations  in 
the  several  cities  of  proconsular 
Asia,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
seven  enumerated  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  all  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  province 
called  ‘  Asia.’  From  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  well  as  from  Rev.  i.  ii. 
iii.  and' Col.  iv.  16,  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  all  connected  with 
each  other  in  the  same  circle  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

(2)  The  salutation  from  the 
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tcu  vpd<s  iv  Kvpuo  noXka  'Akv\ol<;  Kal a  IIpicrKiWa  crvv  rfj 
ko.t  olkov  avroiv  e/ocX^axa.  20  acrnd^ovTat  vpas  oi  aSeXt^ot 
iravres.  dcrndcracrde  aXXiyXovs  iv  <f>iXt]paTL  dyiw. 

•  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  Upton*. 

salute  you  much  in  the  Lord  with  the  church  that  is  in 
20  their  house.  All  the  brethren  rsalute  you.  'Salute  ye  one 


congregation  in  the  house  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Aquila  was 
— like  his  namesake,  the  transla¬ 
tor  of  the  Old  Testament— a  Jew, 
from  Pontus.  (Acts  xviii.  2.) 

His  wife  is  mentioned  so 
and  prominently  wherever 
Priscilla,  her  husband’s  name  oc¬ 
curs — in  four  instances 
(Acts  xviii.  18,  26  (in  some 

MSS.)  ;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
19)  preceding  it, — as  to  indicate 
that  she  was  distinctly  known, 
not  merely  in  connexion  with 
him  but  on  her  own  account  al¬ 
so.  She  is  called  Prisca  in  the 
Epistles  (Rom.  xvi.  3  (except 
in  Rec.  Text)  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19), 
and  Priscilla  in  the  Acts  (xviii. 
2,  18,  26) ;  so  ‘  Livia  ’  and 
‘  Livilla,’  1  Drusa  ’  and  1  Dru- 
silla,’  are  used  for  the  same 
person  (see  Wetstein  on  Romans 
xvi.).  In  this  place  the  name  is 
Prisca  in  B.  Priscilla  in  C.  D.  G. 
They  accompanied  St.  Paul  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus,  and  there 
remained  whilst  he  went  on  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  18,  26). 
Hence  the  connexion  with  the 
Corinthian  Church,  implied  in  this 
salutation,  and  their  presence  at 
Ephesus,  at  the  date  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  Epistle.  The 
expression  ‘  the  Church  in  their 
house,’  which  is  repeated  in 
connexion  with  their  names  in 
Rom.  xvi.  3,  implies  a  congrega¬ 
tion  distinct  from  that  of  the 
native  Ephesians,  probably  of 
foreign  settlers  like  themselves, 


such  as  had  naturally  brought 
them  into  connexion  with  Paul  at 
Corinth,  and  subsequently  with 
Apollos  at  Ephesus  (both  stran¬ 
gers  in  the  respective  cities 
where  the  meeting  was  effected, 
Acts  xviii.  2,  26).  The  greater 
earnestness  and  devotion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  greeting  ( tv  Kvp’iu 
iroWa,  ‘  a  full  Christian  greet¬ 
ing’)  would  be  naturally  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  intimacy  with  the 
Corinthian  Church. 

(3)  The  salutation  of  ‘  all  the 
brethren.’  Who  is  here  meant 
was  clear  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
obscure  to  us.  It  may  be  :  either 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  ;  or  the 
brethren  spoken  of  in  verses  11, 
12  ;  or  a  genera)  summing  up  of 
all  the  Christians  within  reach  of 
his  communication,  as  in  Rom. 
xvi.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  The  in¬ 
junction  to  salute  each  other  with 
a  sacred  kiss  is  repeated  in  Rom. 
xvi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  26.  It  was  the  common  form 
of  affectionate  Eastern 
salutation,  transferred  1  The  Holy 
to  the  forms  of  Chris-  kiss.’ 
tian  society,  and  hence 
the  epithet  of  &yi :y,  ‘  holy.’  The 
practice  continued  in  Christian 
assemblies,  chiefly  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
(Justin  Apol.  i.  65).  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Apostolical  .Consti¬ 
tutions,  viii.  11,  and  the  Canons 
of  Laodicea  (Can.  19),  enjoin 
that  before  the  Communion,  the 
clergy  are  to  kiss  the  bishop,  the 
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21  ’O  dan a(T /ibs  rrj  ijj.fi  X€lPL  Hav\ov.  22 et  rts  ou  (jnXel 
tov  KvpLOV,1'  rj tqj  dvadepa.  jj.apa.vadd.  23  rj  ^apts  r°2  KvpCov 

•  Add  'Ii/tovv  xP,irT6f. 

21  another  with  a  holy  kiss.  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with 

22  mine  own  hand.  If  any  rone  love  not  the  Lord,  ox  let  him 

23  be  Anathema.  Maran-atha.  The  grace  of  rthe  Lord  Jesus 


men  amongst  the  laity  each  other, 
and  so  the  women.  On  Good 
Friday  it  was  omitted,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  kiss  of  Judas. 
Down  to  the  fifth  century  (Au¬ 
gustin.  contra  Pelag.  iv.  c.  8)  it 
was  given  after  Baptism,  and  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  sa¬ 
lutation  1  Peace  be  with  thee.’ 
It  was  technically  called  >/  cipiji  ri, 

1  the  Peace  ’  (Cone.  Laod.  Can. 

19> 

It  is  still  continued  in  the 
worship  of  the  Coptic  Church. 
Every  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  there  kisses  and  is  kissed 
by  the  priest.  In  the  Western 
Church  it  was  finally  laid  aside 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

21.  lie  winds  up  the  saluta¬ 
tions  with  his  own  farewell,  writ¬ 
ten  (not  like  the  rest  of 
Autograph  the  letter  by  an  ama- 
signatuie.  nuensis,  but)  by  his  own 
hand.  The  expression 
occurs  besides  in  2  Thes.  iii. 
17  ;  Col.  iv.  18;  in  the  former 
passage,  with  the  addition  ‘  which 
is  a  sign  in  every  Epistle.’  This 
attestation  was  probably  confined 
to  such  Epistles  as  especially 
needed  it  from  being  addressed 
to  Churches  who  questioned  his 
authority,  or  amongst  whom,  as 
in  the  case  of  Thessalonica  (2 
Thess.  ii.  2),  doubts  had  arisen  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  his  commu¬ 
nications.  Accordingly  in  the 
two  instances  in  which  his  au¬ 
thority  was  most  violently  as¬ 
sailed, — Corinth  at  the  time  of  the 


Second  Epistle,  and  Galatia, — the 
Epistles  to  those  Churches  were 
apparently  written,  not  merely 
in  the  conclusion,  but  the  former 
in  great  part — Chapters  x.  to 
xiii.  (see  .2  Cor.  x.  I), — and  the 
latter  throughout  (Gal.  vi.  11) 
by  his  own  hand. 

The  amanuensis  of  this  Epistle 
was  probably  Sosthenes  (see  i.  1). 
Although  it  is  not  expressly 
stated,  yet  it  seems  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  was,  like  the  salutation, 
in  the  Apostle’s  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  which  would  account  for  the 
greater  solemnity  and  abruptness 
of  the  sentences. 

22.  £1  Tl£  ou  tftlXti  TOV  KvpiOV. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  use  of 
i/u.Xtii'  for  try  turd  v  (compare  espe¬ 
cially  Eph.  vi.  24),  is  occasioned 
probably  by  the  fact  that  ou 
is  taken  as  one  word,  a  milder 
expression  for  purti,  like  ok-  ey- 
KpaTevovTcu  in  vii.  9  for  a vpa- 
reuoi-Tui ;  and  for  this  purpose  ou 
was  more  natural  than  ok 
dyaa-f 

avaOefia  is  ‘  accursed,  as  m 
xii.  3  ;  Rom.  ix.  3  ;  Gal.  i.  8 ; 
Mark  xiv.  71 ;  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  ‘  sacer,'  and  to  the 
Hebrew  ‘  cherem.' 

‘  Maran-atha  ’  is  a  Syriac  for¬ 
mula  in  Greek  characters,  signi¬ 
fying  ‘  The  Lord  has 
come,’  or  ‘  The  Lord  Maran-atl.a 
will  come.’  The  word 
1  Maran'  is  the  longer  form  of 
‘  Mar,'  the  Chaldee  (or  later  He- 
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FIUST  EPISTLE: 

’ I-qcrov  xPLcrT°v  v/xcov.  24 17  ayairt)  fiov  fiera  ndvrtov 

V/JLCt>V  iv  xpLtTTtp  ’Ir)<rov.  ‘[a/LlTJP.] 

•  Add  ITpbs  K opivdlovs  TrpdfTT}  iypa<pij  a»rJ>  4>i\hr7rwjt'  5.a  2Te<f>ayu  Hal 

24  Clirist  be  with  you.  My  love  ris  with  you  all  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Amen. 


brew)  word  for  ‘  Lord,'  and  used 
as  such  in  Dan.  ii.  47,  iv.  19, 
24,  v.  23,  familiar  also  as  the  title 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  the 
Syrian  Church.  ‘  Atlia  ’  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  ‘  comes,’ 
and  so  also  in  Chaldee.  See  Dan. 
iii.  2,  vii.  22  ;  Ezra  iv.  12,  v.  3. 

The  whole  phrase  is  introduced 
in  the  original  language,  in  order 
to  give  greater  force  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  curse ;  as  in  like  manner 
the  Syriac  ‘  Abba'  is  preserved 
in  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  and 
Hebrew  words,  such  as  ‘  Abad¬ 
don,’  ‘  Armageddon,’  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Maran-atlia  would  seem  to 
follow  the  curse  in  verse  22,  as 
Amen  in  some  MSS.  follows  the 
blessing  in  23,  24.  But  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  am¬ 
biguous.  If  it  means  ‘  The  Lord 
has  come,’  then  the  connexion  is, 

‘  the  curse  will  remain,  for  the 
Lord  has  come,  who  will  take 
vengeance  on  those  who  reject 
Him.'  Thus  the  name  ‘  Maro- 
nite’  is  sometimes  explained  by 
a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  their 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  were 
constantly  saying  ‘  Maran  ’ 
(Lord),  to  which  the  Christians 
answered  ‘  Maran  atlia,’  i.  e. 


‘  The  Lord  is  come ;  why  do  you 
expect  Him  ?'  and  hence  the  name 
‘  Maronite  ’  as  applied  to  Jews, 
and  especially  Spanish  Jews  and 
Moors,  who  confessed  ‘  Maran,' 
but  not  ‘  Maran-atha  ’  (see  Es- 
tius).  If  it  means  ‘  The  Lord 
will  come,'  then  the  connexion 
will  be,  ‘This  is  the  curse,  and 
beware  how  you  incur  it,  for  the 
Lord  is  at  hand.'  Compare  (in 
support  of  this  view)  a  similar 
abruptness  of  introduction  in 
Phil.  iv.  5,  ‘The  Lord  is  at 

There  is  no  proof  of  any  such 
phrase  in  the  Jewish  liturgies. 
The  word  ‘  anathema  ’  occurs 
frequently  in  later  ecclesiastical 
censures;  the  words  Maran  atha 
never.  (See  Bingham,  Ant.  xvi. 
ii.  §  16.) 

23.  i)  \apig.  ‘  The  favour  or 
goodness.’  See  note  on  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13. 

24.  >1  ayain),  i.  e.  tart. 

The  subscription,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  no  ancient  MSS.  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  being  a  false 
inference  from  hitpyopai  in  xvi. 
5.  From  verse  8,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Epistle  was  written, 
not  from  Philippi,  but  from 
Ephesus. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 
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Paraphrase  of  Ciiap.  XVI.  1—24. 

There  are  still  some  practical  remarks  to  he  made  in  conclusion  : 

I.  Remember  to  have  the  money  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judcea  ready  when  I  come  ;  and  the  best  way  of  having  it 
ready  is  that  which  I  formerly  suggested  to  the  congregations 
in  the  cities  of  Galatia,  namely,  that  every  one  should  on  every 
Sunday  lay  by  something  privately  ;  and  then,  when  I  arrive, 
it  shall  cither  be  sent  by  your  approved  messengers,  or  taken  by 
myself  to  Jerusalem,  according  as  it  may  seem  deserving  of  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  transmission. 

II.  I  wish  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  changed  my 
plan.  Instead  of  coming  to  you  on  my  way  to  Macedonia, 
I  shall  come  to  you  after  I  have  been  in  Macedonia,  and  remain 
with  you,  not  as  I  had  formerly  intended,  on  a  transient  visit, 
but  for  a  long  time,  probably  through  the  winter.  Meantime  I 
shall  remain  at  Ephesus  till  the  beginning  of  summer ;  for  1 
have  great  opportunities  to  use  and  powerful  obstacles  to 
surmount. 

III.  Timotheus  mill  probably  not  have  reached  you  so 
soon  as  this  Epistle;  but,  whenever  lie  does  come,  encourage 
and  reassure  his  timidity  and  his  youth ;  remember  that  lie  is 
a  true  representative  of  myself,  and  send  him  on  to  meet  me, 
for  I  expect  him  to  return  with  the  Christians  who  bear  this 
letter. 

IY.  Apollos  would  have  been  the  natural  person  to  have 
accompanied  them,  and  I  earnestly  entreated  him  to  do  so ; 
but  he  steadily  refused ;  though  he  will  come,  when  the  cause 
for  his  present  refusal  is  removed. 

In  conclusion,  remember  how  great  a  conflict  you  have  to 
carry  on.  Be  on  the  alert,  standfast  in  your  faith,  nerve  your¬ 
selves  for  the  battle ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  all  be  done  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love. 

V.  I  have  yet  a  few  words  to  add.  You  know  the  slaves 
and  family  of  Stephanas  ;  how  they  were  my  first  converts  in 
Greece,  and  how  they  made  it  their  business  to  serve  the  poorer 
Christians.  Be  it  your  business  to  obey  them  and  all  like  them. 
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And  you  know  how  1  rejoice  in  the  arrival  and  presence  of 
Stephanas,  For tunat us,  and  Achaicus ;  how  they  Jill  up  the 
void  of  your  absence ;  hoio  they  lighten  the  load,  both  of  my 
spirit  and  of  yours,  by  communicating  your  thoughts  to  me  and 
mine  to  you.  Such  are  the  characters  that  you  ought  to 
recognise  and  esteem. 

VI.  Receive  the  salutations  of  the  congregations  in  the 
cities  of  proconsular  Asia.  Receive  the  salutations  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  foreign  settlers,  which  meets  in  the  house  of  your 
former  friends,  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Receive  the  salutations 
of  all  the  Christians  in  this  place.  Salute  each  other  by  the 
sacred  kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Receive  my  own  saluta¬ 
tion  in  my  own  handwriting. 

VII.  In  conclusion,  may  he  who  turns  away  from  our 
Lord  without  love  be  doomed  to  the  curse  which  is  his  proper 
judgment.  Maran-atha.  May  the  goodness  and  the  blessing 
of  our  Lord  be  with  you.  My  Christian  love  is  with  you  all. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TEE  CORINTHIANS. 


Of  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  there  is  none  so  personal  as  the 
Second  to  the  Corinthians.  Its  occasion  lay  in  the  Occasionof 
peculiar  complication  of  circumstances  which  took  ^  Second 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  two  Epistles.  If  pis  e' 
the  Introduction  to  the  First  might  be  called  ‘  The  State  of 
the  Corinthian  Church,’  the  Introduction  to  the  Second  might 
be  called,  with  equal  propriety,  ‘  The  Effects  of  the  First 
Epistle.’ 

That  Epistle  had  been  conveyed,  or,  at  least,  immediately 
followed  by  Titus.  To  him  the  Apostle  had  entrusted  the  duty 
both  of  enforcing  its  commands,  and  of  communi-  The  Apo- 
cating  to  him  its  results ;  whilst  he  himself,  after  a  6tle’8  de- 
stay  of  some  weeks  at  Ephesus,  was  to  advance  by  f1a0rn^re 
easy  stages  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth.  The  Ephesus, 
stay  at  Ephesus  was  probably  cut  short  by  the  riot  of  the 
silversmiths;  his  departure  is  described1  as  taking  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  and  in  consequence  of  it.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Troas,  and  from  thence  to  Macedonia.2  It  was  a 
journey  overcast  with  perplexity,  sorrow,  and  danger.  Possibly 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  tumult  at  Ephesus  still  weighed 
upon  his  mind ;  possibly  some  new  conspiracy  against  Hia  anxi_ 
his  life  had  been  discovered  on  the  road ;  but  his  ex-  ety  to  hear 
pressions3  rather  imply  that  the  gloom  and  misery  °^tegof 
which  oppressed  him  were  greatly  enhanced,  if  not  occa-  the  First 
sioned,by  his  anxiety  about  the  reception  of  his  Epistle  Epistle, 
at  Corinth.  His  bodily  constitution,  never  strong,  seems  to 

'  Acta  xx.  1.  1  ii.  12, 13.  »  i.  4,  8—10,  ii.  13,  vii.  5,  (i. 
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have  been  bowed  down  almost  to  the  grave  by  this  compli¬ 
cation  of  sorrow.1  All  was  dark  around  him ;  and  all  was 
darkened  into  a  still  deeper  night  by  the  fear  lest  his  influence 
in  his  favourite  Church  should  be  extinguished  by  his  own  act 
in  his  own  Epistle.  His  beloved  Timotheus,  who  was  now 
with  him,  either  had  never  reached  Corinth,  or  had  returned 
before  the  arrival  of  the  First  Epistle ;  he,  therefore,  could 
give  his  master  no  comfort  on  the  one  subject  which  filled  his 
thoughts.  Corinth,  and  Corinth  only,  was  the  word  which 
would  then  have  been  found  written  on  the  Apostle’s  heart ; 
and  Titus  was  the  only  friend  who  could  at  that  conjuncture 
minister  balm  to  his  troubled  spirit.  His  first  hope  of  meeting 
was  at  Troas  :2  thither  vessels  sailed  from  the  opposite 
Troa™1  at  coast>  as  when  the  Apostle  himself  a  year  later 
returned  by  that  route  from  Corinth;3  and  thither, 
therefore,  Titus  might  already  have  arrived  from  the  same  city. 
But  the  Apostle  waited  in  vain:  some  unexpected  delay 
retained  the  faithful  friend,  and  added  new  pangs  to  the 
Apostle’s  anxieties.  Even  his  apostolic  labours,  at  other  times 
his  chief  consolation  in  trouble,  had  now  no  charms  for  him  ; 
of  the  great  opportunities  which  were  opened  for  him  at  Troas, 
and  of  which  a  year  later  he  gladly  availed  himself,4  he  could 
now  make  no  use  ;  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  disciples  in  that 
city,  he  embarked  for  Macedonia,  probably  as  once  before,5 
to  Neapolis,  and  thence  by  land  to  Philippi.  There,  amidst 
the  familiar  scenes  of  his  first  European  journey,  he  paused  on 
his  onward  route,  cheered  by  the  zeal  of  his  Macedonian 
converts  :c  but  still  distrustful  and  oppressed,  his  ‘  flesh  had  no 
rest,’  he  was  *  troubled  on  every  side ;  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears.’7 

Meeting  At  last  the  long-expected  day  came:  Titus  ar- 
with  Titus  rived,  and  arrived  with  tidings,  not  indeed  wholly 
at  Philippi,  satisfactory,  but  sufficiently  cheering  to  relieve  the 
Apostle  at  once  from  the  chief  load  of  care  which  had  weighed 
down  his  spirit ;  and,  for  the  rest,  though  agitating,  yet  cal¬ 
culated  rather  to  call  forth  his  energetic  indignation  than  to 
overcloud  and  distress  him. 

The  First  Epistle  had  been  received,  and,  by  those  for  whom 

1  i.  8.  5  Acts  xvi.  11, 12. 

2  ii.  13.  0  viii.  2. 

3  Acts  xx.  5,  6.  7  vii.  6. 

1  ii.  13 ;  Act9  xx.  0. 
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it  was  mainly  intended,  entirely  appreciated.  The  licentious 
party  who,  whether  from  misunderstanding  or  per-  Tidings 
verting  the  Apostle’s  teaching,  had  used  his  name  from  Co- 
as  a  watchword  for  their  excesses,  were  humbled.  rlnth' 
Some  complaints  were  raised  against  the  Apostle’s  change  of 
purpose  in  not  coming  to  them  direct  from  Ephesus some 
cause  still  remained  for  fear  lest  the  intercourse  with  the 
heathen  should  be  too  unrestrained;5  but  on  the  whole,  the 
submission  of  the  mass  of  the  Corinthian  Church  to  his  direc¬ 
tions  was  complete.  They  received  Titus  with  open  arms ; 3 
and,  in  the  matter  of  the  incestuous  marriage,  the  correction 
of  which  had  been  the  chief  practical  subject  of  the  First 
Epistle,  they  had  been  struck  with  the  deepest  peni-  punish 
tence ; 4  an  assembly  had  been  convened,  and  a  mentofthe 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  offender ;  s  and  although  incestuous 
this  sorrow  for  themselves,  and  this  severity  towards  marnage- 
the  guilty  person,  had  passed  away  before  Titus’s  departure,3 
and  the  sin  itself  had  been  forgiven,7  yet  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  any  disinclination  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle’s 
teaching.  Thus  far  all  had  gone  beyond  the  Apostle’s  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  in  the  one  point  in  which  his  command  might  seem  to 
have  been  only  partially  followed  out,  in  the  temporary  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  incestuous  person,  his 
mind  was  relieved  even  more  than  if  they  had  literally  observed 
his  orders.  They  had  judged,  he  almost  seemed  to  think,  more 
wisely  in  this  respect  than  himself ;  8  and  generally  he  felt  that 
confidence  between  them  was  now  restored,9  and  that  he  was 
now  more  inseparably  united  with  them  in  that  union  in  their 
common  Lord,  which  none  but  Christians  knew.10 

Mingled,  however,  with  this  good  news  were  other  tidings, 
not  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Apostle,  for  he  had  already 
anticipated  something  of  the  kind  in  his  First  Epistle,11  but  still 
demanding  new  and  distinct  consideration.  The  Jewish  party 
at  Corinth,  which  claimed  especially  the  name  of  Revolt  of 
Peter,  and  apparently  that  of  Christ  also,15  had  at  the  Jewish 
the  time  of  the  First  Epistle  been  so  insignificant  in  party' 
itself,  or  so  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  greater  evil 


'  i.  16— ii.  1. 

2  vi.  14— vii.  1. 

3  vii.  13—10. 


I  ii.  10. 

8  vii.  12, 

9  vi.  11, 

10  i.  6, 6,  i 

II  1  Cor.  i 
12  See  noli 
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of  the  opposite  party,  as  to  call  only  for  a  few  passing  notices 
from  the  Apostle.  It  had,  however,  even  then  reached  a 
sufficient  height  to  question  his  apostolic  authority  ;  1  and,  in 
the  interval,  apparently  from  the  arrival  of  a  new  teacher  or 
teachers,  with  letters  of  commendation1  from  some  superior 
authority,  probably  from  Jerusalem,  the  opponents  of  the 
Apostle  had  grown  into  a  large  and  powerful  party,3  consti¬ 
tuting  even  ‘  the  majority  ’  of  the  teachers ; 4  openly  assailing 
the  Apostle’s  character,  claiming  almost  despotic  dominion 
over  their  followers,8  insisting  on  their  purely  Jewish  origin,0 
and  on  their  peculiar  connexion  with  Christ,7  on  their  apo¬ 
stolical  privileges,8  and  on  their  commendatory  letters.9 

These  two  subjects,  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church  in  the  Apostle’s  injunctions,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Judaizing  party,  must  have  been  the  chief  topics  of  Titus’s 
communication.  The  first  and  prominent  feeling,  awakened  in 
St.  Paul’s  mind,  was  one  of  overwhelming  thankfulness  for 
relief  from  the  anxiety  which  he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  felt 
for  the  effects  of  his  Epistle  ;  next,  indignation  at  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  his  adversaries.  To  give  vent  to  the  double  tide  of 
emotion  thus  rising  within  him,  was  the  main  purpose,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  Second  Epistle.  A  third  subject  of  less  importance, 
but  which  gave  him  a  direct  opportunity  for  writing,  was  the 
Contribu-  necesS4ty  °f  hastening  the  collection  of  the  sums 
tion  for  to  be  contributed  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  wants 

Jerusa-  0f  the  Christian  poor  in  Judaea.  He  had  already 

spoken  of  it  in  the  close  of  his  First  Epistle  ;  but  his 
sense  of  the  need  of  success  had  been  further  impressed 
upon  him  by  the  generosity  of  the  Macedonian  Churches,  of 
which  his  recent  stay  among  them  had  made  him  an  actual 
witness. 

As  in  the  occasion,  so  also  in  style,  the  contrast  between  the 
First  and  Second  Epistle  is  very  great.  The  First  is  the  most, 
Style  of  ^e  Second  the  least  systematic  of  any  of  the  Apostle’s 
theEpi-  writings.  The  three  objects  of  the  Epistle  are,  in 
Btle;  point  of  arrangement,  kept  distinct.  But  so  vehe¬ 
ment  were  the  feelings  under  which  he  wrote,  that  the  thankful 
expression  of  the  first  part  is  darkened  by  the  indignation  of 

1  1  Cor.  ix.  1—6.  *  xi.  22. 

2  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  x.  12.  7  v.  10,  x.  7,  xi.  13,  23,  xiii.  3. 

3  i.  12,  17,  iii.  1,  x.  1,  xii.  21.  8  xi.  5,  13. 

4  ii.  17.  •  iii.  1,  v.  12,  x.  12,  18. 

5  i.  24,  ii.  17,  xi.  13,  23. 
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the  third  ;  and  the  directions  about  the  business  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  arc  coloured  by  the  reflections  both  of  his  joy  and  of 
his  grief.  And  in  all  the  three  portions,  though  in  themselves 
strictly  personal,  the  Apostle  is  borne  away  into  the  higher 
regions  in  which  he  habitually  lived ;  so  that  this  Epistle  be¬ 
comes  the  most  striking  instance  of  what  is  the  case,  more  or 
less,  with  all  his  writings :  anew  philosophy  of  life  poured  forth, 
not  through  systematic  treatises,  but  through  occasional  bursts 
of  human  feeling.  The  very  stages  of  his  journey  are  impressed 
ui)on  it ;  the  troubles  at  Ephesus,  the  repose  at  Troas,  the 
anxieties  and  consolations  of  Macedonia,  the  prospect  of 
moving  to  Corinth.  ‘  Univcrsa  Epistola,’  says  Bengel,  ‘  itine- 
rnrium  refert,  sed  prtcceptis  pertextum  prscstantissimis.’ 1 

Through  this  labyrinth  of  conflicting  emotions  it  is  now 
necessary  to  follow  the  Apostle.  As  in  the  First 
Epistle,  so  in  this,  we  must  conceive  him,  at  least  at  ^ 
its  outset,  dictating  his  thoughts  to  an  amanuensis, 
in  this  instance,  probably  to  the  youthful  disciple  Timotheus, 
whose  name,  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle,  fills  the  place 
which,  in  its  predecessor,  had  been  occupied  by  that  of  So- 
sthenes. 

The  first  feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance  after  the  formal 
salutation,  is  one  of  unbounded  thankfulness  for  deliverance 
from  his  anxiety,  and  of  the  entire  sympathy  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  converts.®  This  feeling  is  first  checked 
by  the  recollection  that  their  sympathy  with  him  was  not  so 
complete  as  his  with  them,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  of 
double-dealing  and  double-speaking  on  his  part,  chiefly  grounded 
on  his  change  of  purpose  in  not  coming  to  Corinth  as  expressed 
in  his  former  Epistle.  This  charge  he  turns  aside  for  a  moment 
to  explain  and  to  justify ;  to  point  out  that  he  had  relinquished 
his  earlier  design  only  to  leave  scope  for  the  First  Epistle  to 
work  its  own  effects,  and  this  leads  him  to  express  his  cordial 
acquiescence  in  the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  offender  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  severity 
in  his  previous  address.3 

By  this  turn  he  is  again  brought  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  diverged,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  regular  account  of  his 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  and  of  his  meeting  with 

'  Gnomon,  on  2  Cor.  i.  8.  Seo  tary  on  2  Cor.  i.  1. 
also  his  arrangement  of  the  con-  2  i.  3—11. 

tents  of  the  Epistle  in  his  commen-  *  12— ii.  II. 


Titus.1 *  He  has  hardly  touched  upon  this  before  the  narrative 
loses  itself  in  an  impassioned  thanksgiving,  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  interrupted  it  only  for  a  moment,  but  that  a  sudden 
turn  is  given  to  his  thoughts,  as  if  by  an  actual  apparition  of 
those  dark  and  insidious  enemies  whom  he  felt  to  be  dogging 
his  path  and  marring  his  work  wherever  he  went.8  He  knew 
that  he  was  sufficient  to  carry  through  his  task  of  offering  up 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Gentile  world  to  God ;  but  he  knew  also 
that  his  opponents  were  not ;  and  he  felt  that  the  difference 
between  himself  and  them — between  his  openness,  suspected  as 
he  was  of  the  reverse,  and  their  duplicity — was  the  natural 
result  of  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  contrasted 
with  the  dimness  and  ambiguity  of  the  law.3 4 

To  proclaim  this  Gospel,  however,  was  his  glorious  task  ; 1 
and  to  this  task  he  felt  himself  adequate,  in  spite,  of  all  the 
difficulties  and  distresses,  which  only  made  him  more  conscious 
of  his  Divine  support,  and  more  eagerly  look  to  the  higher  life 
of  which  his  present  life  was  but  a  poor  and  unworthy  prelude.5 

He  has  now  wandered  far  away  from  his  direct  object ;  but 
he  has  arrived  again  at  one  of  the  points  which  brings  him  into 
sympathy  with  his  converts.  If  another  life  and  a  judgment  of 
Christ  are  impending,  then  there  is  no  room  for  double-dealing. 
Christ’s  love  draws  him  to  Himself  and  to  God.  In  Christ’s 
death,  he  felt  that  he  had  died ;  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
whole  world  which  Christ  had  effected,  he  calls  on  them  to 
share  ;  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  his  own  sufferings  for 
Christ’s  sake,  he  calls  on  them  to  seize  the  opportunity  now 
offered,  of  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  life.6 

In  that  burst  of  feeling  all  barriers  between  him  and  them 
melt  away  ;  and  he  now  at  last  (after  one  short  and  unaccount¬ 
able  interruption)  7  closes  these  successive  digressions  with  the 
fervent  account  of  the  arrival  of  Titus  and  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.9 

In  conjunction  with  the  arrival  of  Titus  was  another  point  of 
immediate,  though  of  subordinate,  interest.  The  reception  of 
Titus  at  Corinth  had  been  so  enthusiastic  that  Titus  was  now 
ready  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  Second  Epistle  also ;  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  others  appointed  for  this  special  purpose,  to  urge 

1  ii.  12,  13.  »  iv.  2— v.  10. 

Mi.  14,  16.  «  v.  11— vi.  10. 

5  iii.  1,  12,  18.  7  vi.  14— vii.  1. 

4  iv.  1—6.  9  vi.  12,  13,  vii.  2—16. 
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upon  the  Corinthians  the  necessity  of  having  their  contribution 
for  .Tuchca  ready  for  the  Apostle’s  arrival.1 

Thus  far  all  had  been  peaceful ;  there  had  been  occasional 
allusions  to  lurking  enemies,  but  on  the  whole  the  strain  of 
the  letter  was  cheerful  and  calm.  But  henceforward  a  change 
comes  over  it,  the  adversaries  are  now  attacked  face  to  face. 
Timotheus  is  no  longer  coupled  with  the  Apostle  ;  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  St.  Paul  took  pen  and  parchment  into  his 
own  hands  and  wrote  the  Epistle  himself.  First  comes  the 
warning  against  the  false  pretences  of  his  opponents  ; s  then  a 
vindication  of  his  own  claims ;  3  crossed  at  times  by  protesta¬ 
tions  of  his  own  sincerity  against  their  insinuations,4  and  bitter 
irony  against  their  despotic  demands  on  obedience,5  but  closing 
in  an  elaborate  enumeration  of  his  own  exertions  and  dangers, 
as  the  best  proof  of  his  apostolic  mission  and  authority.6 

Once  more  he  repeats  the  apology  for  his  apparent  egotism, 
and  repels  the  insinuation  of  duplicity ;  7  and  then  with  a  final 
warning  and  assurance  of  his  intention  to  visit  them,  the 
Epistle  closes. 

Of  its  effect  nothing  is  known.  The  two  Epistles  of  Clement 
to  Corinth,  the  second  of  them  of  more  than  doubtful  ^ 
authority,  are  the  only  records  of  the  Corinthian  the  Second 
Church  for  the  next  three  centuries.  Factions  are  EPla,lt>- 
described  in  the  first  of  these,  as  still  raging ;  but  the  Apostle’s 
authority  is  recognised,  and  there  is  no  further  trace  of  the 
Judaizing  party.  But  it  still  lingered  in  other  parts  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  curious  apocryphal  work  entitled  the 
‘  Clementines,’ 8  written  some  tune  before  the  beginning  of  the 


1  viii.  and  ix.  I  have  assumed 
this  as  the  most  probable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  passage.  But  the  Apostle’s 
language  raises  a  question  whether 
the  mission  spoken  of  in  viii.  and  ix. 
is  not  the  same  as  that  in  xii.  18, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

1  x.  1—18. 


4  xi.  7—15. 

5  xi.  1(3—20. 

0  xi.  21 -xii.  10. 

7  xii.  11—18. 

8  The  Clementines  are  published 
in  Cotelior’s  edition  of  the  ‘  Pa- 
tres  Apostolici,’  and  in  a  separate 


volume  bv  Schwegler,  and  are  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  treatise  by 
Sckliemann.  They  consist  of:  1. 
The  ‘  Homilies  ’  or  Conversations. 
2.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 
0.  The  Adjuration  of  the  Presbyters 
by  James.  4.  The  Epistle  of  Cle¬ 
ment  to  James.  6.  The  ‘  Recogni¬ 
tions.’  6.  The  Epitome.  A  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  Homilies  (including 
the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  and 
the  Adjuration  of  the  Presbyters)  has 
been  published  by  Dressol,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library  not  be¬ 
fore  collated. 
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third  century,  but  containing  the  last  indications  of  the 
struggle  which  first  appears  in  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the 
Galatians. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  instances :  — 

1.  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  Apostle  not  only  of  the  Circum- 

Lnter  traces  cision,  but  of  the  Gentiles ;  all  the  glory  of  St.  Paul  is 
of  the  J uda-  transferred  to  him  (Ep.  Pet.  ad  Jac.  o.  1 ;  Horn.  ii.  17, 
■Clemen-110  *“•  59)-  Compare  2  Cor.  x.  14,  15,  and  contrast  Gal.  ii. 
tines.'  ’  9.  11. 

2.  Although  Peter  is  spoken  of  as  ‘the  first  of  the  Apostles  ’ 
(Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  i.  3),  and  as  appointing  Clement  to  the  See  of 
Eome  (ibid.),  yet  James  is  described  as  superior  in  dignity  both  to 
him  and  Clement  (Ep.  Pet.  ad  Jac.  1  ;  Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  19),  and 
to  all  the  Apostles  (Eec.  i.  66 — 68) ;  as  ‘  the  Lord  and  Bishop  of  the 
Holy  Church,  Bishop  of  Bishops,  ruling  the  Churches  everywhere, 
the  Bishop,  the  Archbishop ‘  the  Chief  Bishop,’  as  opposed  to 
Caiaplias  ‘  the  Chief  Priest  ’  (Ep.  Pet.  c.  1 ;  Ep.  Jac.  c.  1 ;  Recog. 
i.  G6,  63,  70,  72, 73).  So  the  Ebionites  1  adored  Jerusalem  as  the  house 
of  God.’  (Iren.  Ilaer.  i.  26.)  Compare  2  Cor.  1.  24 ;  xi.  5,  20,  and 
contrast  James  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

3.  St.  Paul  is  never  attacked  by  name ;  but  the  covert  insinuations 
are  indisputable. 

(a.)  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  warning  St.  James  against  1  the 
lawless  and  foolish  teaching  of  the  enemy’  (tov  e\dpou  avdpwirov), 
who  perverts  1  the  Gentiles  from  the  lawful  preaching  of  Peter,’  and 
misrepresents  Peter  ‘  as  though  he  thought  with  the  Gentiles,  but 
did  not  preach  it  openly.’  (Ep.  Pet.  ad  Jac.  2.)  Compare  Gal.  ii.  12, 
14.  The  ‘  enemy  ’  ( homo  inimicus)  takes  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  James,  and  receives  letters  from  the  High  Priest 
to  persecute  Christians  at  Damascus.  (Recog.  i.  70.)  Compare  Acts 

ix.  1. 

(b.)  St.  Peter  warns  his  congregation  to  beware  of  ‘any  apostle, 
prophet,  or  teacher,  who  does  not  first  compare  his  preaching  with 
that  of  James,  and  come  with  witnesses,  lest  the  wickedness,’  which 
tempted  Christ,  ‘afterwards,  having  fallen  like  lightning  from 
heaven’  (comp.  Acts  xxvi.  13,  14)  ‘should  send  a  herald  against 
you,  and  suborn  one  who  is  to  sow  error  (w\avt jr)  amongst  you  as 
it  suborned  this  Simon  against  us,  preaching  in  the  name  of  our  Lord, 
under  pretence  of  the  truth.’  (Horn.  xi.  35.)  Compare  2  Cor.  iii.  1, 

x.  12—18,  v.  12. 

(c.)  The  parallel  which  is  suggested  in  the  foregoing  passage,  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul  and  Simon  Magus  is  carried  out  still  further  in  other 
passages,  which  actually  describe  the  Apostle  under  the  name  of 
Simon.  St.  Peter  maintains  that,  ns  Cain  preceded  Abel,  and  Ishmael 
Isaac,  so  ‘  Simon  preceded  Peter  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  Peter  then 
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succeeded  to  him  as  light  to  darkness;’  that  ‘the  false  Gospel  must 
come  first  from  some  deceiver  (ywo  ir\avov  Tiros),  and  then,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  place,  the  true  Gospel ;  were  he  known,  he 
would  not  have  been  received  ;  but  now,  not  being  known  (ayvoobfitv oc), 
he  has  been  trusted  to ;  he  who  does  the  deeds  of  those  who  hate  us, 
has  been  loved  ;  he  who  is  our  enemy,  has  been  received  as  a  friend ; 
being  death,  he  has  been  longed  for  as  a  saviour ;  being  fire,  he  has 
been  regarded  as  light ;  being  a  deceiver  (jrXavoc),  he  has  been  listened 
to  as  speaking  the  truth.’  (Horn.  ii.  17,  18.)  Compare  2  Cor.  vi.  8,  9, 
x.  13 — 1G  ;  Acts  xxi.  28. 

In  an  argument  between  Simon  and  Peter,  in  which  the  former 
insists  on  the  superiority  of  visions  as  evidence  to  our  Lord’s  dis¬ 
courses,  the  latter  on  that  of  actual  intercourse,  Peter  concludes  as 
follows :  ‘  If  then,  Jesus  our  Lord  (6  ’I  rjtroUg  t'l/jup)  was  seen  in  a 
vision,  and  was  known  by  thee  and  conversed  with  thee,  it  was  in 
anger  with  thee  as  an  adversary  that  He  spoke  to  thee  through 
visions  and  dreams,  and  even  through  outward  revelations.  But 
can  any  one  be  made  wise  to  teach  through  a  vision  ?  If  thou 
sayest  that  he  can,  why  then  did  our  Master  abide  and  converse  with 
Ilis  disciples,  not  sleeping  but  awake,  for  a  whole  year?  And  how 
shall  we  believe  the  very  fact  that  He  was  seen  of  thee  ?  And  how 
could  He  have  been  seen  of  thee,  when  thou  teachest  things  contrary 
to  His  teaching?  And  if  by  having  been  seen  and  made  a  disciple 
by  Him  for  one  hour,  thou  bccamest  an  Apostle,  then  expound  what 
lie  has  taught,  love  his  Apostles,  fight  not  with  me  who  was  Ilis 
companion.  For  me,  the  firm  rock,  the  foundation  of  the  Church, 
even  me  thou  didst  “  withstand  ”  openly  (aeOtarijicac).  If  thou  liadst 
not  been  an  adversary,  thou  wouldst  not  have  calumniated  me,  and 
reviled  my  preaching,  to  deprive  me  of  credit  when  I  spoke  what  I  had 
heard  myself  in  intercourse  with  the  Lord;  as  if  I  were  to  be 
blamed,  I  whose  character  i3  so  great.  Or  if  thou  sayest  that  I 
was  condemned  by  my  own  act  (kareyvwtr/jepov),  thou  accusest  God 
who  revealed  Christ  to  me,  and  attackest  Him  who  blessed  me  be¬ 
cause  of  that  revelation.  But  since  thou  wishest  truly  to  work  with 
the  truth,  now  learn  first  from  us  what  we  learned  from  Him  ;  and 
when  thou  hast  become  a  disciple  of  the  truth,  then  become  a  fellow- 
worker  with  us.’  (Horn.  xvii.  19.)  Compare  Gal.  i.  1,  12,  15 — 20 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  1 — 5,  and  especially  St.  Paul’s  own 
words  (Gal.  ii.  11)  in  the  account  of  the  feud  at  Antioch, — dmVriji', 
.  .  .  kareyi'wtr/iiroc. 
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Salutation  and  Introduction. 

TIATAOX  a7rocTToXo5  'Irjcrov  xpioroO  Sia  deKtfpaTOS  0eov, 
Kal  Tipo0eo s  o  aSeXt^ds,  tjJ  eKKXrjcrla  tov  0eov  rfj  ovcrr) 
iv  Kopiv0qt  <rw  rots  ay  tots  nacrcv  rots  ovcnv  iv  o\fj  rfj 
’A^ata.  2^apn  vpiv  “/cat  tlprjvyj  airo  0€ou  narpos  rjpojv 
Kal  Kvpiov  'Irjcrov  xpLcrrov. 

J EvkoyrjTos  6  0ebs  Kal  waTrjp  Ton  Kvpiov  -rjpav  ’Irjcrov 

•  MS.  C.  begins  with  [sal  ilpwp. 

)  T)AUL  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
X  'Timotheus  our  brother,  to  the  church  of  God  which  is 

2  at  Corinth  with  all  the  saints  which  arc  in  all  Achaia.  Grace 
to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

3  Blessed  he  rthe  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


1,2.  For  the  general  language 
of  the  salutation,  and  for  the 
words  !>  ahXipoc,  ’Abat'd,  see  note 
on  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2.  Timotheus, 
who,  in  the  First  Epistle,  was 
prevented  from  appearing  in  the 
salutation  by  his  absence  on  the 
ioumey  described  in  I  Cor. 
'iv.  17,  xvi.  10;  Acts  xix.  22, 
has  now  returned,  and  resumes 
his  usual  place  by  the  Apostle’s 

3.  eiiXfiyqroc  o  Stdc.  This  phrase, 
which  occurs  in  Eph.  i.  3,  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  more  usual  form  of 
the  Apostle’s  thanksgiving 
pi<rri>  rip  Sty. 

In  the  fulness  of  his  thankful¬ 
ness,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  invest 
the  abstract  names  of  ‘  God  ’  and 
‘  the  Father  ’  with  the  attributes 
of  which  he  was  now  himself 
most  conscious.  ‘  Blessed  be 
God,  i.  e.  the  God  of  comfort; 
blessed  be  the  Father,  i.  e.  the 
Father  of  mercies,’  the  inversion 


being  occasioned  partly  by  the 
convenience  of  the  construction, 
which  required  that  TraparXi/irtwc 
should  be  continued  into  the  next 
sentence,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  of  the  two  expressions 
(‘  the  Father  of  mercies  ’)  is  the 
more  natural  and  obvious  of  the 
two.  It  was  possibly  suggested 
by  the  phrase  in  the  opening  of 
Jewish  prayers,  ‘  Our  Father, 
Merciful  Father  !  '  But  it  is  used 
here  in  a  more  personal  sense  : 
and,  the  genitive  r< oiuriftfiiZy  is 
not  merely  a  Hebraism,  but  com¬ 
bines  the  two  ideas  that  God’s 
essence  consists  in  mercy,  and 
also  that  He  is  the  Father  and 
source  of  mercies.  Compare  ‘  the 
Father  of  glory,’  Eph.  i.  17 ; 

‘  the  Father  of  spirits,’  Heb.  xii. 
0  ;  ‘  the  Father  of  lights,’  James 
i.  17  ;  ‘  the  God  of  hope,’  Horn, 
xv.  13.  In  the  same  way  the 
next  phrase  expresses  that  God 
is  the  Author  of  comfort.  This 
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Xpicrrou,  6  7 rarr/p  twv  olKTtpptbv  Kal  0eo<s  ndarj<s  irapa.- 
Kkrj(T(oj<;,  4  6  napaKaXwv  r/pas  ini  ndcry  rfj  0X Ixfiet 
r/ ptbv,  el<s  to  Swacrdai  r]pa<s  napaxaXeiv  tows  iv  nacrrf 
0Xi\jjei  Sid  ttjs  napanX-qaeois  rj s  napaKaXovpeOa  afoot 
bno  tov  0eov,  5  on  Ka0cb<s  nepicrcrevet  ra  na0rjpaTa  tov 
"jpncTTOv  el's  r)pd<s,  ovtcos  Sia  aro v  \picnov  nepicraevei  /cat 
17  napanXyo-us  rjptbv.  6etr€  Se  OXifiopeda,  vn ep  ttjs  vpmv 


4  the  Father  of  mercies  and  0  God  of  all  comfort,  who 
comforteth  us  rupon.  all  our  r  trouble,  that  ivc  may  be  able 
to  comfort  those  who  arc  in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort 

5  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  rby  God,  for  as  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  ‘so  by  Christ  aboundeth 

6  our  r comfort  also.  r Now  whether  we  be  ''troubled,  it  is 


is  the  earliest  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  words  7r«- 
punXnimc,  irnprn-aXwi',  are 

«apiKKV-  app]ied  to  Go(J  .  as>  ;n 

St.  John’s  writings,  they 
are  applied  more  precisely  to  The 
Son  and  The  Spirit. 

4.  £7 ri  irturrf  rij  SXitpti  l/ptav  .... 
‘in  any  kind  of  aHliction  that 
befalls  me’  or  ‘them.’  The 
article  in  the  first  phrase  is 
only  used  in  consequence  of  the 
more  particular  application  of  it, 
defined  by  the  genitive  npior. 

5.  7r epeoerevti  r«  iratiiipara  .... 
etc  f/fta c,  ‘  the  sufferings  under¬ 
gone  by  Christ  in  His  own  person 
overflow  to  us ;  ’  with  the  double 
meaning  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  pass  from  Him  ‘  to  us,’  and 
that  they  are  to  be  found  ‘  in 
us  ’  in  a  superabundant  measure. 
See  Rom.  v.  15. 

o'vTuts  bta  xptffroD  ireptoaevei  ral 
>'/  vnptiK\i)iris  S)ptZr,  ‘so  also 
through  Him  in  whom  we  all 
suffer  together,  the  comfort,  which 
we  ourselves  possess  from  God, 
passes  over  abundantly  to  you.’ 

The  general  sense  of  the  pas- 
age  is  based  on  the  idea  that  he 


was  one  with  Christ,  and  through 
Christ  with  all  Christians.  ‘  It 
is  of  the  very  nature  of  spiritual 
things  that  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  within  themselves.  Freely 
we  have  received,  freely  we  give. 
The  comfort  which  we  feel  our¬ 
selves,  communicates  itself  to  you. 
Because  Christ  suffered,  therefore 
we  suffer;  because  lie  comforts 
us,  therefore  we  are  able  to  com¬ 
fort  you.’  For  the  transference 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the 
Apostles,  see  iv.  10;  Hub.  xiii. 
13;  Phil.  iii.  10;  Rom.  viii.  17. 
And  in  still  nearer  connexion 
with  this  passage,  Col.  i.  24,  1  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh.’ 
Matt.  xx.  23,  ‘  ye  shall  drink  of 
my  cup.’ 

‘  The  example  of  suffering  and 
of  comfort  in  me  shows  that  if 
you  are  similarly  afflicted,  you 
will  be  similarly  comforted.  This 
is  the  course  of  Christian  salva¬ 
tion  ;  your  experience  will  be  like 
mine.’ 

8.  e'ire  be,  c.r.X.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  order 
of  the  words  in  the  MSS.  but 
none  in  the  sense:  (1)  B.D.E.F. 
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vapaKXyjaeo)^  Kal  crmTrjpias  rrj's  ivepyovpe vys  iv  vnopovrj 
tu>v  avroiv  TraO-qpaTCtiv  wv  Kal  rjpei^  irdcryopev,  a  Kai  rj 
eXirls  fjpaiv  (Hefiata  virep  vptov  etre  vapaKaXovpeda, 
vnep  rrjs  vpaiv  TrapaKkrjcrwi  Kal  trcoTijplas,  7eJ8ores  on 
b<us  KOLvoivoi  icrre  twv  nadr)pd.Ta>v,  ovrws  Kal  rrjs  irapa- 
kXij  crews. 

8  Oil  yap  OiXopev  vp.as  ayvoetv,  aS eX<f>oi,  c  irepl  Trjs 
OXtyeaiS  rjpojv  rrjs  yevopevr)?  d6V  rrj  ’Atria,  on  Kaff 
vnepfioXrjv  'virep  Svvap.iv  iftapijOrjpev,  ware  i£anop7)6rjvai 

•  Transpose ;  and  read  efre  irapaKaAou/teOa  .  .  .  (rorrrjplas.  Hal  y  i\nls  .  .  .  Ofieai/  • 
b  w<n rep.  c  unip.  d  Add  fifiiv.  c  e§apT)0.  {rwfp  lifoafuv. 

for  your  r  comfort  and  salvation  which  is  effectual  in  the 
enduring  of  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also  suffer,  uand 
our  hope  of  you  is  stedfast" :  whether  we  be  comforted,  it 

7  is  for  your  rcomfort  and  salvation,  knowing  that  as  ye 
are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the 
r  comfort. 

8  For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our 
trouble  which  r  happened  OA  in  Asia,  that  we  were  pressed 
out  of  measure  above  strength,  insomuch  that  we  despaired 


G.  J.  K.  and  Lachm.  as  in  the  Text 
above.  (2)  A.C.  e’ire  tie  SXifiopeOa, 
VTeep  ....  truiTtiptae  '  lire  leapaKa- 
Xovpeda,  bleep  rije  bptbv  leapaicXri- 
aetiie,  rije  evepyovpevris  Iv  bieopovij 
....  leaaxofiev  Kai  >/  e\ieie 

fieflaia  bleep  bfiuiy,  k.t.X.  (3)  Re¬ 
ceived  Text,  made  by  Erasmus 
from  the  Latin  versions,  combined 
with  the  Greek  MSS.  but  not 
found  exactly  (either  in  his  time  or 
since)  in  any  Greek  MS. :  tire  be 
SXtftvpeBa  ....  leaayopev'  e'ire 
leapaKaXovpeQa,  bleep  rije  vpthv  lea- 
paK\ii<rttnt  eat  aiort)piue.  Kal  b  eXieig 
bptbv  fiefiala  viecp  bptbv.  Ei^oVtc 
k.  t.  X.  The  first  is  the  most  for¬ 
cible.  The  general  sense  is  the 
same  in  all,  whether  the  words  Kai 
b  eXie'tg  bptbv  fiefiata  bleep  bpiZv 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
clause,  after  ledtrxppev,  or  in  the 
second,  after  aurripiag.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  v.  13  shows  that  BXtfto- 


peda  and  ieapai;a\nupeda  are  in 
each  case  to  be  repeated, — ‘whe¬ 
ther  we  are  troubled,  it  is  for  your 
salvation  that  we  are  troubled ,  .  .  . 
whether  toe  are  comforted,  it  is  for 
your  comfort,  that  we  are  com¬ 
forted,  knowing,’  &c. 

evepyovpivr/g,  here,  as  always, 
is  middle,  not  passive, — ‘  exercis¬ 
ing  its  powers.’ 

7.  eitores  should  more  properly 
be  eiSoruiv.  But  the  participle  is 
used  in  the  same  abrupt  manner 
as  elsewhere ;  e.  g.  Horn.  xii.  9 — 
13,  xiii.  11. 

8.  He  explains  his  meaning, 
by  referring  to  the  actual  danger 
and  consolation  which  led  him  to 
these  remarks.  The  word  SX/tptg, 
the  greatness  of  the  peril,  and  the 
comparison  of  it  in  verse  5  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  Buggest  some 
outward  persecution  at  Ephesus, 
such  as  may  have  occurred  in  the 
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rjpas  Kal  too  £rjv  9  a W'  avrol  iv  iavrot s  to  airoKpipa 
to 0  6a.va.TQV  icr^ijKapev,  Iva  pr)  irerroidoTes  3>pev  i(f>' 
eavrois,  aXX’  cm  to?  6ea>  to J  iyeipovr t  tows  venpovs,  10  os 
€K  rqkiKOVTOv  6a.va.Tov  ippvcraro  T/pas  [xal  * pvcreTaC],  cts 
ov  rfkiriKapev  [on]  Kal  ert  pvaerat,,  11  crvvvirovpyovvTwv 
Kal  vpmv  virep  r/paiv  rrj  Serjcret,  Iva  6k  iroWtov  irpocraiirmv 
to  cts  r)pa<>  yapujpa  Sia  iroXXcov  ev)(api<TTr)6rj  virep  rjpcov. 


9  even  of  life  :  but  we  'ourselves  had  the  sentence  of  death 
in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in 

10  God  who  raiseth  the  dead,  who  delivered  us  'out  of  so  great  a 
death  and  '  will  deliver,  in  whom  we  trust  that  He  will  '  also 

11  yet  deliver  us,  ye  also  helping  together  by  prayer  for  us, 
that,  for  the  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  means  of  many, 
thanks  may  be  given  'from  many  faces'  on  our  behalf. 


tumult  of  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.), 
or  as  is  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32,  1 1  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus.’  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  iftapridripev,  avrol  iv 
euvrolg,  and  the  general  context, 
point  either  to  illness  or  to  in¬ 
ward  care  occasioned  probably  by 
his  anxiety  for  the  Corinthian 
Church :  also  had  he  alluded  to 
the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  lie  would 
have  probably  used  the  expression 
iv  ’Ei piau,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  not 
iv  rfi  ’Aaitf.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  may  observe  the  understate¬ 
ment,  in  the  Acts,  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings. 

9.  a\\\  1  nay,’=‘  immo.’ 

airoKpi/ia,  ‘When  I  have 

asked  myself  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  this  struggle,  the  answer 
has  been  “  Death.”  ’ 

10.  Sararov,  ‘  peril  of  death,’ 


as  in  xi.  23 ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  31 

(aTroflW/oxw). 

11.  in  toWwv  TTpoa-onrivv  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  taken  with  £i>x«- 
ptorqQij,  since  the  thanksgiving 
more  properly  proceeded  from 
the  Corinthians,  the  gift  to  the 
Apostlo  through  them,  irpoownuiv 
may  have  the  later  Greek  sense  of 
person ;  but  it  is  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  otherwise  in¬ 
variable  usage  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  make  it  ‘  that  thanks 
may  be  sent  up  from  many  up¬ 
turned  faces' 

The  use  of  the  word  \dparpa 
for  ‘  deliverance  from  affliction  ’ 
shows  the  general  application  of 
the  phrase  to  what  are  now 
termed  natural  occurrences. 

avvvirovpyovvrutv,  ‘  helping  with 
me.’  For  the  thought  see  iv. 
15,  ix.  12. 
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PARAPnitASE  of  Chap.  I.  1 — 11. 

I  return  my  usual  thanks  to  Him  in  whom  we  recognise  not  only 
the  supreme  God,  but  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  Father  also,  from  i vhose  fatherly  mercy  all  mercies  de¬ 
scend,  the  God  who  is  the  source  of  that  strengthening  comfort 
which  in  manifold  forms  is  sent  to  support  us  under  manifold 
forms  of  affliction.  Thus  we  in  turn  may  be  called  to  sup¬ 
port  others  in  like  afflictions  by  the  example  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  comfort  which  we  ourselves  enjoy  ;  for  as  toe  are  iden¬ 
tified  with  Christ  in  His  sufferings,  so  also  are  we  identified 
with  you  through  Him  in  our  comfort.  Your  comfort,  in 
fact,  is  the  end  and  object  of  our  existence  :  if  ice  suffer,  it  is 
for  your  welfare ;  if  we  are  comforted,  it  is  that  out  of  your 
like  sufferings  may  grow  a  like  comfort.  What  my  sufferings 
were  you  know ;  how  the  hope  of  life  itself  seemed  to  vanish 
away  ;  and  it  is  from  that  depth  that  I  have  been  raised,  by 
the  deliverance  for  which  I  now  thank  God,  and  which  was 
the  result  of  your  prayers. 


The  Apostle’s  Sympathy. 

The  thanksgiving  with  which  the  Epistle  opens,  furnishes  the 
key-note  to  the  ensuing  six  chapters. 

Two  feelings  rise  in  his  mind  the  moment  that  he  begins 
to  address  the  Corinthians,  and  cross  each  other  in  almost 
equal  proportions.  The  first  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  his  distress,  whether  it 
were  the  actual  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  at 
Ephesus,  or  the  inward  trouble  which  he  suffered  from  his 
anxiety  for  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  second  is  the  keen 
sense  which  breathes  through  both  the  Epistles  to  Corinth,  but 
especially  through  the  Second,  of  his  unity  of  heart  and  soul 
with  his  Corinthian  converts.  Not  only  did  he  naturally  pour 
out  his  deepest  feelings  to  them,  but  he  felt  that  they  were  one 
with  him  in  his  sorrows  and  in  his  joys ;  that  his  comfort  and 
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deliverance  would  be  shared  by  them,  as  it  had  been  the  result 
of  their  prayers.  He  may  have  also  been  influenced  partly  by 
the  desire  to  begin  from  that  serene  atmosphere  of  thankfulness 
and  love,  which  would  soon  be  disturbed  in  the  course  of  the 
Epistle ;  and  partly  by  the  anxiety,  here  as  in  his  other 
Epistles,  to  exhibit  his  relations  to  his  converts  in  the  most 
friendly  aspect,  and  to  dispel  at  once  by  his  own  frankness  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  which,  as  we  see  from  many  subsequent 
passages,  intervened  between  him  and  them.  But  it  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  irregular  and  impassioned  tone  of  this  Epistle 
to  suppose  that  any  such  secondary  considerations  were  put 
prominently  forward  as  the  groundwork  of  a  formal  and 
deliberate  plan. 

There  are  two  remarks  of  Bengel  on  this  portion  of  the 
Epistle,  which  sum  up  its  characteristics  well.  First, 

‘  Experientia;  quanta  est  necessitas :  qua  qui  caret,  p^mce. 
quam  ineptus  magister  est !  ’  Secondly,  ‘  Communio 
Sanctorum  in  corde  Pauli,  Titi,  Corinthiorum,  aliarum  Ecclc- 
siarum  exercita,  egregic  representatur  in  hac  Epistola.  ITtcc 
corda  fuere  quasi  specula  imagines  inter  sereciprocantia.’  The 
sympathy  with  which  the  Apostle  makes  himself  one  with  his 
converts — their  joys  his  joys,  their  sorrows  his  sorrows,  their 
thoughts  his  thoughts — is  a  striking  instance  of  the  manifold 
susceptibility  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  of  his  capacity 
for  throwing  himself  into  the  position  of  others — becoming  ‘  all 
things  to  all  1  men,’  transferring 2  the  feelings  of  others  to  his 
own  person.  It  is  the  same  largeness  and  depth  of 
heart  which  embraced  so  wide  a  circle  of  personal 
friends ;  which  ‘  suffered  when  the  weaker  brother 
3  suffered,’  which  would  not  allow  him  to  ‘  eat  meat  whilst  the 
world  standeth  lest  he  make  his  brother  to  offend.’  It  is  the 
Gentile  side  of  his  character,  which  so  remarkably  qualified 
him  for  his  mission  to  the  Gentile  world ;  the  Christian  or 
religious  form  of  the  proverbial  versatility  of  the  Grecian  mind, 
and  of  the  significant  maxim  of  the  Roman  poet,  ‘  Homo  sum, 
liumani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.’ 

F or  the  right  understanding  of  the  Epistle,  this  identity  of 


1  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  expression  of  personal  affection  is 

2  Horn.  vii.  7—23 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  1  Thess.  ii.  7—12. 

vii.  1,  viii.  1—0.  The  closest  re-  3  2  Cor.  xi.  29;  1  Cor.  viii.  19. 
semblance  to  this 


passage 
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feeling  between  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  must  be  borne  in 
Double  m*nc*  throughout,  I*  accounts  for  a  large  portion, 
current  of  even  in  detail,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  and 
feeling.  language  ;  the  double  self,  which  creates,  as  it  were, 
a  double  current  of  feeling  and  thought,  now  taking  the  form 
of  passionate  sympathy,  now  of  anxiety,  now  of  caution  and 
prudence  ;  the  plural  number,  which  he  employs  in  this  Epistle 
even  more  frequently  than  elsewhere  for  himself,  as  if  includ¬ 
ing  his  readers  also. 


It  is  also  important  as  the  liveliest  instance  of  the  real  com¬ 
munion  or  community  of  feeling  introduced  by  Christianity  into 
the  world.  Never  had  there  been  seen  amongst  heathens,  so 
close  a  bond  between  those  who  had  no  local,  natural,  or  here¬ 
ditary  connexion  with  each  other.  And  it  thus  exemplifies 
a  universal  truth.  The  Apostle  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  show  that  he  rested  his  claims  on  his  capacity  of  thoroughly 
understanding  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  Let  them 


Effect  of 
svmDiitliv 


see  that  he  cared  for  them,  that  he  loved  them,  and 


he  felt  that  all  else  was  as  nothing  in  the  balance. 


Sympathy  is  the  secret  of  power.  No  artificial  self-adaptation, 
no  merely  official  or  pastoral  interest,  has  an  influence  equal  to 
that  -which  is  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  a  human  and 
personal  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  towards  his 
scholars,  of  the  general  towards  liis  soldiers,  of  the  Apostle 
towards  his  converts. 
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THE  TIDINGS  BROUGHT  BY  TITUS. 

Chap.  I.  1-2— VII.  1C. 

His  Confidence  in  the  Intentions  of  toe  Corinthian  Ciiurcii. 


Tiie  connexion  of  this  section  with  the  preceding  is  this  :  ‘  Your 
intercessions  and  your  sympathy  will,  I  trust,  continue  ;  for 
my  intercourse  with  you  has  been  always  frank  and  open.’ 
With  this  declaration  of  conscious  uprightness,  he  enters  on 
the  reply  to  a  charge  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind,  as 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  ■writing.  His  coming, 
announced  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5 — 8,  had  been  long  delayed ;  even 
Timotheus,  who  had  been  sent  before  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  seems 
never  to  have  arrived.  Titus  only  had  appeared  as  the 
Apostle’s  deputy;  the  threat  of  Divine  vengeance  upon  the 
offending  sinner  (1  Cor.  iv.  21,  v.  5)  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Accordingly,  when  Titus  returned  to  St.  Paul,  it  was  with  the 
tidings,  on  the  one  hand  indeed,  that  the  Corinthian  Church 
had  to  a  great  extent  complied  with  his  injunctions ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  consequence  of  these  delays  there  had 
arisen  insinuations  that  he  had  broken  his  word,  that  he 
practised  worldly  wisdom,  and  wrote  one  thing  to  the  eye 
and  another  in  reality  (i.  12,  17,  x.  10).  Against  these  in¬ 
sinuations  the  Apostle  remonstrates  with  the  indignation 
natural  to  an  honourable  mind  unjustly  suspected.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that,  till  the  10th  chapter,  this 
indignation  is  kept  within  bounds:  it  is  only  by  covert 
allusions  that  we  discover,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle, 
the  real  occasion  of  his  remarks :  and  as  if  restrained  partly 
by  affection,  partly  by  prudence,  his  chief  object  here  seems 
to  be  so  to  conciliate  his  readers,  as  to  prevent  an  open 
rupture. 
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Ills  Confidence  in  their  Intentions. 

12  f)  yap  Kav^rjcru;  r/piov  avrrj  i<TTiv,  to  papTvpiov  Trjs 
crupetSrjcrecus  rjpcHv,  on  iv  “  ayioTrjTi  Kal  elkiKpiveia 
broG  6eov,  ovk  iv  <ro([>[a  <rapKu<rj  a XX.’  iv  yapiTi  0eov, 
ave<TTpd<f>r)p.ev  iv  to. >  koct/j-o),  nepur<TOTep(o<s  Be  npos  vpas. 
13  oil  yap  aXXa  ypd<f>opev  vpiv  [aXX’]  rj  a  avayivto- 

d  airX6rr)Tt  for  ayi6rr}Ti.  b  Om.  ror. 

12  For  our  r  boasting  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience, 
that  in  A  holiness  and  rsincerity  of  God',  not  rin  carnal  wisdom' 
but  rin  the  grace  of  God,  we  ''had  our  conversation  in  the 

13  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward.  For  we  write 
no  other  things  unto  you  than  what  ye  read  or  rindccd 


12.  Whether  hyu WVri  (A.  B. 

,  C.  K.  and  Lnchmann) 

hjtA  tt|5  or  clttXotijti  (D.  E.  F. 
ayUrqi.  G.  J-  an<l  Kec.  Text)  be 
the  right  reading,  the 
context  fixes  the  general  sense. 
tiKinpivtia  is  ‘  transparent  sin¬ 
cerity,’  as  in  ii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  v.  8. 
farXorijn  therefore  would  be  ‘  sin¬ 
gleness  of  view,’  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  as  in  xi. 
3  ;  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Col.  iii.  22 ;  and 
uywrtin  would  be  1  purity  of  mo¬ 
tive.’  Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  3, 
ovSi  i£  iiKadapaiat,  ovre  iv  SoXip. 

The  word  ctyiorijc  occurs  else¬ 
where  only  twice :  2  Macc.  xv.  2 
(of  the  consecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath) ;  Heb.  xii.  10  (of  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  God).  ,  rod  Seov  expresses 
that  his  sincerity  is  ‘  imparted  by 
God,’  as  in  Rom.  iii.  21. 

iv  aoiplif  o-upm-p,  k.  t.  X.  ‘  not 
relying  on  maxims  of  worldly 
prudence,  but  on  the  sustaining 
favour  of  God.’  Compare  1  Cor. 
ii.  4. 

iv  raj  Kcrrfiio,  ....  vfinr.  ‘This 
sincerity  was  manifested  before 
the  heathen  (comp.  1  Cor.  v.  10), 


but  still  more  before  you,’  allud¬ 
ing  either  to  his  display  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  gifts,  in  which  case 
he  refers  to  the  words  ‘  in  the 
grace  of  God’ — or  to  his  refusal 
of  maintenance  from  them,  in 
which  case  he  refers  to  the  words 
‘  in  holiness  and  sincerity.’ 

13.  ‘  I  have  no  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  in  what  I  write.  I  am  not 
one  person  when  absent,  and 
another  when  present  (compare 
x.  1) ;  I  write  nothing  else  than 
what  you  see  on  the  surface  of 
my  letter,  and  recognise  in  my 
conduct  now,  and  will  still  fur¬ 
ther  recognise  at  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  when  your  present  miscon¬ 
structions  of  me  will  be  changed 
into  the  perfect  recog¬ 
nition  that  I  am  your 
glory,  as  truly  as  you 
are  mine.  For  the  play 
on  the  words  avayivivervu  and 
imyiviittKiv,  compare  Julian’s  ce¬ 
lebrated  speech,  tyvaiv,  cuiyvoiv, 
Kariyvuiv:  and  in  this  Epistle, 

irvyupivto  and  avanpivui,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  13,  14 ;  vplvto,  Ztavptvui,  and 
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crtteTe  rj  Kal  emywdxrKeTe.  i\irl^o)  Be  on  “ca/s  re'Xous  eVi- 
yvaxrea-Oe,  H/ca0a>s  Kal  eneyvcore  rjpas  ano  pepov 5,  on 
Kavyqpa  vpo>v  ecrpev  Kaddirep  Kal  v/aeis  r)p<*>v  iv  rfj 
r)pepa  tov  KvpCov  [^/xton]  ’Iijcrov. 

15  Kal  ravTTj  rfj  ireiroidrjcrei  i/3ov\opr)v  hirpoTepov  npos 
■upas  ekOeiv,  Iva  Bevrepav  X°-PLV  *XVTe>  10  Kal  vpdiv 

“  #ti  ica/.  b  JrAflfiV  vp6repop. 

acknowledge.  And  I  trust r  that  ye  shall  acknowledge  to  the 

14  end,  as  also  yc  rdid  acknowledge  us  in  part,  that  we  are  your 
r boast  even  as  yc'  also  are  our’s  in  the  day  of  rour  Lord 
J  esus. 

15  And  in  this  confidence  I  was  minded  before  to  come  unto 
ig  ‘you  that  ye  r  may  have  a  second  rgracc,  and  to  *  depart  by 

icttTuKfiii'u,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  31,  (J)  ‘  that  we  are  your  joy,’  de- 

32,  &c.  If  anything  further  is  to  pendent  upon  iiriyvioatrjOr. 
be  sought  in  the  words  than  the  iv  rij  vpepf  tov  xvpiov  lipuiv 
resemblance  of  sound,  arayivaiouj  may  be  made  indiiferently  to  re¬ 
may  refer  especially  to  the  Epistle,  fer  either  to  the  words  immedi- 
fuyii'il™  to  his  conduct  (art-  ately  preceding,  or  to  the  whole 
arpcicpij/ui').  sentence,  as  in  Eom.  ii.  1 6. 

m  I  =  ‘  in  fact.’  15.  raurp  rij  irt/roifli'/ati,  ‘in 

For  this  contrast  between  their  this  conviction  that  you  would 
present  imperfect  and  their  future  recognise  my  sincerity.’ 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  true  wporcpoi’,  i.  e.  ‘  before  going 
character,  compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  into  Macedonia  ’ 

1 2,  where  nearly  the  same  words  tva  hvripav  x^Plv  tjpjrt, 

are  used,  tlpn  yiriurKia  ix  pipovc,  ‘  that  by  paying  you  a  visit  bo¬ 
ron  iiriyviinojuti  vadivc  ml  tire-  foregoing  to  Macedonia,  the  visit 
yvuirrBiiv.  In  both  cases,  the  which  I  intended  to  pay  you  after 
aorist,  £jr£yi'<J<T0iji',  iweyvivre,  is  my  return  from  Macedonia  may 
used  with  the  signification  of  the  thus  be  (not  the  first,  but)  the 
present.  inyivoin-w  combines  second.’ 

the  sense  of  ‘  recognition  ’  with  X(lPlri  ‘  favour  of  the  Apostle’s 
that  of  1  complete  knowledge,’  presence.’ 

in  which  last  sense  it  is  used  vpoirtp^)9rjvai,  ‘  to  be  assisted 

especially  in  vi.  9,  xiii.  5.  For  on  my  journey  to  Jerusalem.’ 
the  general  sense  compare  1  Cor.  Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  11. 
iv.  3—5.  16.  Zie\ee~iv  (B.  C.  D3.  J.  IC. 

14.  According  to  the  ptinctua-  Rec.  Text),  ‘  to  pass  through 
tion  (1)  of  the  Received  Text,  or  Achaia,’  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5  ; 
(2)  of  Lachmann,  tin  may  be  aire\9uv  (Lachmann  with  A.  D1. 
cither:  (a) ‘because  we  are  your  F.  G.),  ‘to  depart.’  The  au- 
joy,’  giving  the  reason  for  his  thorities  being  so  nearly  divided, 
conviction  that  his  true  character  the  better  sense  of  HuXOeiv,  and 
would  be  recognised  at  last;  Or,  the  probability  that  aneXOtlv  is  a 
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a  aireXdeiv  eh  MaKehovCav  teal  irakiv  arro  Mane  Soviets  i\- 
6eiv  vpb<;  vpas  icat  v(f>  vpeav  npoTrepejjdrjvau  eh  tijp  'Iov- 
Saiav.  17tovto  ovv  hf3ov\6pevo $  pij  tl  apa  rrj  ika<f>pia 

*  SnAfltiv.  b  pouKcvi/ifnos. 

you  into  Macedonia  and  to  come  again  rfrom  Macedonia 
unto  you  and  rby  you  to  be  rsent  on  0  toward 
17  Judaea.  When  I  therefore  was  thus  minded,  did  I  use 


correction,  are  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

The  plan  which  he  here  men¬ 
tions  as  originally  to 
Changes  in  have  been  pursued 
the  Apostle  s  ,  ,  .  1  ,,  x 

plans.  by  hlm>  was:  t1) 

to  have  crossed  the 
rEgean  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 
(as  in  Acts  xviii.  19  he  had  crossed 


from  Corinth  to  Ephesus) ;  (2) 
then  to  .  have  passed  by  land 
through  the  north  of  Greece  to 
Macedonia  (as  he  had,  in  Acts 
xvii.  14,  15,  xviii.  1,  passed  from 
Macedonia  to  Corinth,  as  he  in 
fact  did  pass,  in  Acts  xx.  3,  from 
Corinth  to  Macedonia);  and  (3) 
finally  to  return,  either  by  land 
or  sea  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth, 
and  thence  sail  for  Jerusalem. 
Instead  of  this  he  had  already,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5,  6,  abandoned  the  direct 
voyage  to  Corinth,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  by  Macedonia  to 
Corinth,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  3).  To  this  plan 
he  finally  adhered  (Acts  xx.  2, 
3).  The  original  plan  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Corinthians 
by  Timotheus,  who  left  Ephesus 
for  Corinth  before  the  First 
Epistle  was  despatched,  and  who, 
even  if  he  never  reached  Corinth, 
may  still  have  been  the  means  of 
communicating  the  Apostle’s  re¬ 
solution.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Epistle,  there  are  traces' 


of  the  earlier  plan  discernible. 
See  1  Cor.  iv.  19  :  ‘I  will  come 
quickly  to  you,’  which  more  na¬ 
turally  agrees  with  the  direct 
voyage,  than  the  circuitous  route 
through  Macedonia.  By  this 
change  of  plan,  perhaps  made  in 
the  course  of  that  Epistle,  he  se¬ 
cured  a  longer  time  at  Corinth 
than  could  be  managed  in  two 
flying  visits  (1  Cor.  xvi.  7),  and 
left  a  longer  interval  in  which 
they  might  recover  the  effects  of 
his  First  Epistle  (i.  23,  ii.  2,  xii. 
20,  21). 

17.  The  misconstruction  thus 
occasioned  was  twofold,  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  some  sinister  motives, 
Kara  aapea  (3ov\evofiat — a  charge 
of  levity,  rp  iXaQpti/.  ixpr)trapi)v. 

firi  Tl  apa,  ‘  surely  I  did  not.' 

rjj  iXatpplq.  The  article  pro¬ 
bably  indicates  the  levity  with 
which  he  was  charged. 

For  the  construction  with 
expriaufu/y,  compare  voWp  irap- 
pritriif  xpupeda,  iii.  12.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  tenses,  ixpi]<ra/iTiv 
and  /3ov\evofiat,  is  occasioned  by 
the  different  sense  required.  If 
he  was  guilty  of  levity,  it  was 
when  he  changed  his  purpose.  If 
of  worldly  motives,  he  was  Btill 
actuated  by  them  now. 

Iva  p  irap’  ificu  to  vac  vac  cat  ro 
ov  ov.  His  object  is  not  so 
much  to  assert  his  right  of 
changing  his  resolution,  as  to 
assert  that,  although  he  had  ap- 
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ixprjcrdfirjv,  i)  a  fiovXevopaL,  Kara  crap k a  /3ovXevopac, 
iva  rj  nap  ipol  to  va l  vai  Kal  to  ov  ov  ;  18  mcrTos  Be  6 
0eos,  otl  6  \dyos  r)po>v  6  npos  vpas  ovk  “eoTtv  vac  Kal 
ov.  19 6  bTow  deov  yap  uws  ’Irjcrovs  xPlcrT° s  6  iv  vp.lv 

*  lym-ro  for  fvrir.  b  'O  yip  tou  flcou. 


lightness,  or  the  things  that  I  purpose,  do  I  purpose 
according  to  the  flesh,  that  with  me  there  should  be  ‘  yea  yea,’ 
is  and ‘nay  nay?’  But  as  God  is  rfaithful,  our  word  toward 
layouts  not  ‘yea’  and  ‘nay.’  For  the  Son  of  God  Jesus 


Apostle. 


parently  given  up  his  original 
plan,  he  still  in  fact  and 
Stedfast-^  in  spirit  adhered  to 
it ;  that,  for  the  two 
short  visits  which  they 
had  lost,  they  would  now  (see  1 
Cor.  xvi.  7)  be  compensated  by 
one  long  visit  at  the  end  of  his 
whole  journey.  For  this  reason, 
he  never  directly  states  his  change 
of  purpose,  but  leaves  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  statement  of  his 
original  plan  in  verse  1G,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  present 
Epistle,  ho  was  on  his  way,  not  to 
Corinth,  but  Macedonia;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  what  follows,  it  is 
only  the  ‘Yes,’  and  not  the  ‘No,’ 
which  pervades  his  argument. 

These  words,  therefore,  are  a 
part  of  the  question  ‘am  I  ac¬ 
tuated  by  worldly  motives,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  way  to 
inconsistency ;  that  I  should  say 
“  yes  ”  at  one  time,  and  “  no  ”  at 
another ;  promise  to  come,  and 
then  break  my  promise  ?  No :  I 
promised  to  come,  and  I  shall  ful¬ 
fil  that  promise.’  In  this  case,  it 
is  an  objection  that  the  article 
before  the  first  vat  and  the  first 
oil  loses  its  force,  and  that  the  re¬ 
duplication  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis.  But  the  article  may  be 
accounted  for  as  in  rij  iXafpiq. — 
1  in  such  a  way  as  that  you 


should  see  in  me  that  inter¬ 
change  of“ycs”  or  “  no  ”  of  which 
you  complain.’  And  the  redu¬ 
plication  is  justified  by  the  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  it  in  Matt.  v.  37  :  to tu 
Si  6  Xdyoc  vfihiv,  Nat  vat  Ov  ov, 
and  (in  the  case  of  rat)  by  the 
frequent  iteration  in  the  Gospels 
of  ‘Amen,  amen,’  the  Hebrew 
form  of  rat. 

18 — 20.  The  Apostle’s  life  was 
so  bound  up  with  his  teaching, 
that,  in  the  mind  of  his  opponents, 
the  charge  of  personal  levity  was 
immediately  transferred  to  his 
teaching ;  and  he  in  like  manner 
considers  that  the  vindication  of 
his  conduct  depends  on  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  teaching.  Compare 
ii.  17 — iv.  6,  where  he  similarly 
repels  the  insinuation  of  dupli¬ 
city,  and  1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 5,  where 
he  shows  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  subject  of  his  teaching  is  to 
be  found  also  in  the  manner  of  it. 

18.  i rurroj  Si  o  Sedg.  ‘  So  true 
as  it  is  that  God  is  faithful,  so 
true  is  it  that  my  communications 
are  not  variable.'  Compare  xi. 
10 ;  Rom.  xiv.  11. 

o  Xdyoc  is  purposely  indefinite, 
in  order  to  include  both  his  per¬ 
sonal  communications  and  his 
preaching. 

19.  At  the  thought  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  preaching,  he  at  once 
ascends  into  the  higher  sphere 
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S C  rjfjLwv  Ktjpvydw,  Si  ipov  Kal  Sihovavov  Kal  TipoOeov, 
ovk  “'iyevero  val  Kal  ov,  akka  val  iv  avr<p  yiyovew 
■°ocrai  yap  iffayyikiai  6eov,  iv  avrm  to  vai‘  bSto  Kal 

•  l(Trt  for  lyevtro.  b  «al  iv  aWu  for  5ib  teal  8i*  avrov. 

Christ  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us,  by  me  and 
Silvanus  and  Timotheus,  was  not  ‘  yea’  and  ‘  nay,’  but  in  Him 
20  rhas  been  *  yea.’  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  Him  arc 
‘  yea :  ’  K wherefore  also  by  Him  is'  ‘Amen  ’  unto  the  glory  of 


ever  present  to  liis  thoughts,  from 
which  he  returns  in  verse  22,  to 
resume  his  personal  defence ;  ‘  I 
have  said  that  my  words  to  you 
are  not  mixed  up  of  “yes”  and 
“  no,”  because  He  who  is  the  great 
subject  of  our  preaching,  not  of 
my  preaching  only,  but  of  my 
colleagues’  also,  was  not  a  mixture 
of  “  yes  ”  and  “  no  ”  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  His  whole  life  has  been 
summed  up  in  one  eternal  “  Yes  "  ; 
for  in  Him  all  the  promises  of  God 
received  their  true  fulfilment.’ 
‘The  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ.’  Word  is 
ness^of1”  heaped  upon  word 
Christ.  t0  express  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Him  whom 
they  preached,  and  so  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  impossibility  of  His 
connexion  with  any  littleness  or 
levity.  The  names  of  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus  are  introduced 
partly  in  order  to  intimate  the 
unity  with  which  they  taught  of 
Him ;  partly  not  to  arrogate  too 
much  to  himself.  The  tense  of 
the  phrase  ‘  was  not  yea  and 
nay’  {ovk  tyivtro)  shows  that  it 
refers  to  the  certainty,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  attended 
on  His  words  and  deeds:  com¬ 
pare  ‘As  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak.’  ‘Now  speak- 
cst  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no 
proverb.’  ‘  He  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not 


as  the  Scribes’  (John  xii.  50, 
xvi.  29;  Matt.  vii.  29).  The 
tense  of  the  phrase  1  has  been 
yea  in  Him  ’  (ml  iv  avru  yeyorev) 
comprehends  also  the  thought 
that  not  only  were  His  words 
based  on  immovable  certainty, 
but  that  in  His  life  and  works  the 
promise  of  God  Himself  was  jus¬ 
tified  and  fulfilled, — ‘  is  and  has 
been,  and  is  still  producing  its  re¬ 
sults.’  Compare  for  these  allusions 
to  the  truthfulness  and  certainty 
in  Christ’s  historical  character, 
xi.  10,  ‘  as  the  truth  of  Christ 
(ij  aXfidna  Xpiarov)  is  in  me.’ 
Compare  also  John  xiv.  6,  ‘I  am 
the  truth,  and  xviii.  37,  ‘  to 
this  end  was  I  born  .  .  .  that  I 
should  bear  witness  to  the  truth,' 
and  (in  still  nearer  conformity 
with  this  passage)  Eev.  iii.  7, 
‘  He  that  is  true,'  and  Eev.  iii. 
14,  ‘the  Amen,  die  faithful  and 
true  witness.’ 

20.  To  the  Greek  val  is  here 
added  to  the  Hebrew  ‘  Amen,’ 
partly  to  give  greater  emphasis, 
as  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the 
most  solemn  expressions  are  given 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
partly  in  allusion  to  the  ‘  Amen  ’ 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  partly 
as  the  close  of  an  impassioned 
passage,  which  he  ends,  as  usual, 
with  a  doxology,  to  which  the 
‘  Amen  ’  of  the  public  assemblies 
formed  the  natural  accompani- 
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Si’  avrov  to  aprjv  rw  6eai  irpos  8o£av  Si’  yjpcou.  216 
Se  ySe/Saimp  r)p.as  crvv  vpXv  els  xpurTov  Kal  ^piVas  r/pas 
Geos,  22  6  Kal  cr^payicrdpevos  r/pas  Kal  Sovs  tov  *apa- 
fidh/a  tov  wevparos  ev  rats  KapSiais  rjpmv. 


God  by  us.  Now  He  who  rconfirmeth  us  with  you  in 
i  Christ  and  ranointed  us  is  God;  who  also  rsealed  us,  and 
rgave  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 


ment.  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  and 
note  thereon. 

21.  With  the  doxology  the  di¬ 
gression  properly  ends  ;  but  one 
thought  lingers  behind,  which  he 
must  express  before  he  returns  to 
his  personal  defence.  As  in  1 
Cor.  iii.  23,  xi.  3,  xv.  24—28,  he 
passes  on  from  the  greatness  of 
Christ  to  the  Divine  greatness 
still  beyond,  so  also  here,  after 
having  represented  Christ,  as  the 
one  subject  of  his  preaching,  and 
the  one  consummation  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  promises,  he  still  thinks  it 
necessary  to  ground  the  stedfast- 
ness  of  his  faith  on  the  ultimate 
basis  of  all  hope  and  trust,  God, 
Himself ;  ‘  Christ  is  faithful  and 
immovable ;  and  He  who  makes 
us  faithful  and  immovable  with 
Christ,  is  no  less  than  God.’ 

fit€aibiv  is  the  emphatic  word, 
connecting  this  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  verses. 

ilfiaQ  av v  ipiv  is  inserted  with 
a  view  of  introducing  on  every 
occasion  his  sense  of  complete 
union  with  the  Corinthians,  as 
in  verses  4 — 7. 

etc  xpiaroy,  ‘  into  Christ,  so 
that  we  become  more  and  more  ’ 
(this  seems  the  force  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense  in  f}e€aiiiv )  ‘  identified 
with  Him.’ 

Xpiaac,  ‘  He  who  anointed  us 
to  be  like  the  Anointed.’  Ob¬ 
serve  the  connexion  of  ypiaToc 


and  xpiaac.  For  the  application 
of  the  word  to  Christ  see  Acts 
x.  38,  to  believers  generally,  as 
here,  1  John  ii.  20. 

22.  o  Kal  aijipayiaapievos  Kal  Bovs 
tov  dp a&ra.  The  tenses  of  these 
words,  as  of  \ptaac,  point  to  the 
moment  of  conversion,  when  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  first 
given,  as  in  Acts  ii.  38,  x.  44, 
xix.  6 ;  and  the  figure  of  1  seal¬ 
ing,’  as  in  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30, 
and  of  the  ‘  earnest  ’  or  ‘  pledge,’ 
indicates  the  assurance  conveyed 
by  those  gifts,  of  the  reality  of 
the  union  with  Christ,  into  which 
they  had  been  baptized. 

apa€oiv  is  used  twice  besides 
(v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14)  in  a  similar 
context,  for  the  first  instalment 
paid  as  a  pledge  that  the  rest 
will  follow.  It  is  so  used  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  by  the  earlier 
Latin  writers.  A.  Gellius  (xvii. 
2)  speaks  of  it  as  a  word  con¬ 
sidered  in  his  time  (a.  d.  120 — 
150)  to  be  vulgar  and  superseded 
by  ‘Arra,’  which  is  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  in  later  Latinity.  The 
same  word  ‘  erabon  ’  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Hebrew,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  17,  18,  from  1  arab,'  to 
‘  mix  ’  or  ‘  exchange,’  and  thence 
‘to  pledge,’  as  Jer.  xxx.  21, 
Neh.  v.  3.  It  was  therefore 
probably  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  language  of  Phenician 
traders,  as  1  tariff,’  ‘  cargo,’  &c., 
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23’Eyo)  Se  paprvpa  tov  Oeov  eviKaXovpai  enl  tt/v  epvjv 
i/jvxrjv,  on  <f>e86p,evo<s  vpwv  oweri  rj\0ov  els  KopivOov. 
24  ou^  on  Kvpt.evop.ev  vp.mv  rrjs  iriareo) s,  dX-Xct  crvvepyol 
ecrpev  T7js  XaP°*  vpaiv'  rfj  yap  vlcrTei.  earijKaTe  •  II.  1  e- 
Kpiva  Se  epavTu  tovto  to  p.7)  irahiv  ev  *\vny  irpos  vpas 

•  iriKty  ikBuv  tv  Kvirrf. 

23  rBut  I  call  God  for  a  r witness  upon  my  soul,  that  to 

24  spare  you  I  came  rno  longer  unto  Corinth.  Not  for  that 
we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  rfellow-workers 

l  of  your  joy :  for  by  faith  ye  stand,  n.  But  I  determined 
this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  tin  rsorrow  come  again 


are  derived,  in  English  and  other 
modern  languages,  from  Spanish 
traders.  In  this  verse  it  is  apa- 
gdha  in  A.  F.  G.  J.  appa€dva 
in  B.  C.  D.  E.  In  2  Cor.  v.  5 ; 
Eph  i.  14,  it  is  itppa€£>va  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  MSS. 

23.  He  now  returns  to  the 
question  of  the  delay  of  his  visit  ; 
and  as  in  the  preceding  verses 
(i.  17 — 22)  he  had  defended  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  really 
a  change  of  purpose,  so  now  he 
defends  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  tenderness 
for  them. 

iyia  St,  ‘  7,  whatever  my  op¬ 
ponents  may  say.’ 

tiri  ti)v  tpt)t’  tf/v\fiv :  (1)  ‘  a- 
gainst  my  soul,’  i.  e.  if  I  speak 
falsely ;  or,  (2)  ‘  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  my  soul  to  testify  that 
I  speak  the  truth.’ 

tpttSApevoc  vpSv,  1  that  I  might 
not  have  occasion  to  exert  my 
power  to  the  full,  and  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  your  sins.’ 

ovictn,  ‘  no  more.’  *  I  gave 
up  the  thought  of  coming.’ 

24.  ov\  art  (for  ova  tpu>  on). 
‘  When  I  speak  of  sparing  you,  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  had  or  have 
at  any  time  despotic  control  over 
your  faith,  your  Christian  life. 


We  are  hut  co-operators  with 
you  in  producing,  not  your  grief, 
but  your  joy ;  and  so  far  from 
our  being  the  masters  of  your 
faith,  it  is  by  your  faith  that  you 
stand  independently  of  us.’ 

Kvpievofiev  is  suggested  by  the 
idea  of  authority  implied  in  <pu- 
Sopcpog. 

Xapac,  ‘joy,’  is  introduced  in 
contrast  to  the  grief  which  he 
wished  to  spare  them. 

tt)  yap  irttTTtL  is  the  reason  for 
ohx  ort  Kvpitvoptv,  the  intervening 
clause  being  passed  over  as  pa¬ 
renthetical,  as  in  Mark  v.  41, 
42,  xvi.  3,  4. 

II.  1,  2.  tKptva  St  ipavTo., 
‘  for  myself,’  i.  e.  ‘  for  my  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  yours.’ 

iraXiv  iv  \vtry  irpoe  vpas  i\- 
Ouv.  In  all  the  best  MSS.  iv 
\virtri  is  put  thus  early  in  the 
sentence,  as  the  most  emphatic 
word. 

va\tv  is  taken  with  iXdtlv. 
Xvirji  is  used  in  opposition  to  x«- 
pac  in  i.  24. 

‘  My  second  visit  shall  not 
be  painful ;  for  in  giving  you 
pain  before,  my  only  object  was 
that  I  might  have  joy  now.’ 
The  abruptness  is  occasioned  by 
the  vividness  with  which  the  of- 
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eXOeiv.  2  el  yap  eyeo  Xvrno  vpas,  nal  “ris  6  ev<f>pal- 
vcdv  pe  el  pr)  6  Xvnovpevos  e£  epov ;  3  teal  eypaxpa b 
tovto  avrb,  Iva  pr/  eXOaiv  Xvtttjv  ce)(0>  d(j>  a>v  ehei  pe 
yaipeiv,  nenoiOms  enl  rravras  vpas  on  rj  epr)  XaP°- 
irdvTQjv  vpav  ecrrlv.  4  ex  yap  ■> roXXrjs  OXtyecDS  Kal  <rvv- 
oxrjs  naphtas  eypaxpa  vplv  hia  ttoWcov  haKpveov,  oi)( 
Iva  Xv7T7)0rjTe,  aXXa  rr/v  aydnrjv  Iva  yvaire,  fjv  eyo) 
nepLcrcroTepus  els  vpas.  5  el  he  ns  XeXvmjKev,  ovk  epe 
*  Tts  lurk.  b  Add  v/itv.  c  Laclim.  Ed.  1.  a\S>. 

2  to  you'.  For  if  I  make  you  sorry,  who  is  he  then  that 
maketh  me  glad  but  the  same  who  is  made  sorry  by  me? 

3  And  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you,  lest  when  I  came  I 
should  have  sorrow  from  them  of  whom  I  ought  to  rhave 
rejoiced',  having  confidence  in  you  all  that  my  joy  is  the 

4joy  of  you  all.  For  out  of  much  'trouble  and  anguish  of 
heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears,  not  that  ye 
should  be  'made  sorry,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love 

5  which  I  have  more  abundantly  unto  you.  But  if  any  have 
caused  'sorrow,  he  hath  not  'made  me  sorry',  but  in  part 


fending  party  at  Corinth  starts 
into  sight.  ‘  If  I  ever  give  you 
pain,  who  can  enliven  me,  ex¬ 
cept  he  to  whom  I  have  given 
pain  [and  who  is  thereby  induced 
to  repent]  ?  ’  Then  applying 
this  general  statement  respecting 
his  conduct  to  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  First  Epistle, 
he  proceeds :  ‘  And  accordingly 
I  wrote  that  veiy  passage  in  the 
First  Epistle  [viz.  1  Cor.  iv.  8, 
18 — vi.  11],  in  order  that  I 
should  have  no  more  pain  occa¬ 
sioned  to  me  by  your  misconduct; 
trusting  that,  as  my  chief  joy 
comes  from  your  good  conduct, 
you,  with  that  community  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  subsists  between  us, 
would  give  me  the  joy  which,  as 
Icing  mine,  will  also  he  yours.' 
For  the  abruptness  of  mi,  see 
verse  1C,  ml  irpvs  ravra  rls 
kayos-,  Luke  xviii.  26,  ml  Tts 

hit-arai  trtodijyai ; 

4.  ‘  For  I  wrote  to  blame  you 


with  great  reluctance,  my  only 
object  being  to  show  my  love  for 
you.’  The  passage  gives  a  lively 
icture  of  the  feelings  with  which 
e  wrote  the  First  Epistle.  For 
the  ‘many  tears,’  compare  Acts 
xx.  19,  ‘  serving  the  Lord  with 

tic  and  2<d,  ‘  out  of  a  broken 
and  oppressed  heart  my  words 
flowed  through  (Sia)  tears.’  Sia 
expresses,  ‘  amidst  floods  of 
tears;  ’  or,  ‘  with  eyes  dimmed 
by  tears.’ 

Tt)v  ay airr)v  'iva.  For  this  in¬ 
version  of  iva  compare  1  Cor.  ix. 
15. 

5.  The  position  of  ipi  and 
iravras  vpas,  as  emphatic  and  an¬ 
tithetic  to  each  other,  shows  tire 
general  sense  to  be,  that  the  sin 
of  the  offender,  whom  from  deli¬ 
cacy  he  avoids  more  especially 
mentioning,  was  felt  by  St.  Paul 
chiefly  because  it  gave  pain 
to  them.  He  impresses  upon 
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XeXvmjKe v,  aXka.  ano  pcpov s  (Tva  prj  imfiapcb')  iravTas  vpas. 

6  LKavov  tw  roiovrw  rj  imTipLa  avTrj  rj  vno  twv  nXaovcov, 

7  wore  TowavrCov  “  paKkov  vpas  ^apLcracr0ai  kcu  napaKake- 

*  Laclim.  Ed.  1.  omit  p u\Kov. 

6 ‘you  all  (that  I  may  not  overcharge  you).  Sufficient  to 
such  a  man  was  this  punishment,  inflicted  rby  the  greater 
7  part',  so  that  contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him 
and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be  swal- 


tliem  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
measures  which  they  had  adopted, 
and  acquiesces  in  any  act  of  indul¬ 
gence  which  they  might  have 
shown  him.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  from  a  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  Ch.  vii.  that  the  hor¬ 
ror  excited  by  the  First  Epistle 
against  the  offender  had  been  very 
great,  and  that  one  main  object  of 
the  Apostle  is  to  moderate  it. 

an d  fiipovQ  (Iva  pi)  tmfiapw)  may 
thus  relate  (1)  either  to  the 
offender, — ‘  I  say  “  in  part,”  that  I 
may  not  press  too  heavily  upon 
him ;  ’  or  (2)  to  the  Corinthian 
Church, — f  I  say  that  he  has 
grieved,  not  me,  but  you,  lest  I 
should  take  too  much  upon  my¬ 
self.’  (intftapii,  like  nvpttvoptv  in 
i.  24,  and  and  ptpove  inserted  to 
qualify  the  strength  of  navrag  and 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  ri or  nXeid- 
vuv  afterwards;  in  which  case 
comp.  Korn.  xi.  25,  mvpuirtg  and 
ptpov c  rip  'lapaf/X  yey over.)  But 
some  expressions  indicate  a  dis¬ 
position  to  leniency  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church,  which  the  Apostle, 
whether  from  a  prudent  fear  of  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  person,  or  from  a  real  tender¬ 
ness  towards  him,  eagerly  meets, 
as  it  were,  half  way.  Thus  the 
word  tniripia  (‘  punishment’), 
although  it  may  be  extended  to 
mean  the  extreme  sentence  of  se¬ 
paration  recommended  in  1  Cor. 


v.  4,  is  more  naturally  referable 
to  some  milder  punishment  ;  and 
the  tenses  of  \apiaandai  and  \a- 
pifaa8e,  in  verses  7  and  10,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  what  he  expected  in 
the  future,  are  naturally  expres¬ 
sive  of  what  had  been  done,  or 
was  being  done  at  that  time. 

6.  tKardv.  iiTTi  or  taTio  may  be 
understood  equally  well,  inavov 
possibly  in  the  legal  sense  of 
‘  satisfaction,’  as  in  Acts  xvii.  9, 
Xapovreg  to  tnavov. 

fl  vno  TUV  nXeiovtov  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  or  the  reprobation  (XOnr)) 
expressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
meeting  of  the  whole  Church  ; 
see  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

7.  &OTE  ToiivavTtov  paXXoi’  vpdg 
\aptiraaOai  icai  napagaXttrai.  This 
seems  to  depend  on  inavov  ‘  It 
is  cause  sufficient  for  you  to  for- 

ive  him.’  napanaXiaai  must 
ere  have  the  sense,  not  of  ‘  ex¬ 
horting,’  but  of  ‘  comforting,’ 
as  in  i.  3,  4  ;  and  yet  napagaXw 
in  the  next  verse  has  the  sense, 
not  of  ‘  comforting,’  but  of  ‘  ex¬ 
horting.’  For  a  similar  juxta¬ 
position  of  the  same  word  in  two 
different  senses,  see  1  Cor.  xi. 
23  :  naptSwxa,  naptSiSoro. 

rp  ncpioaortpy  Xvnp  1  by  the 
excess  of  his  grief.’ 

o  toiovto c,  the  usual  expression 
of  the  Apostle,  like  d  Selva,  when 
he  alludes  to  a  well-known  per- 
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o-cu,  pij  7ni)s  TTj  nepLcrcroTepa.  \virrj  KaTanodfj  o  tolovtos. 
8  Sib  napaKaXo)  vpas  KvpSiaai  els  avrov  dydjrrjv  ■  3  els  tovto 
■yap  teal  eypaxpa,  Iva  yveo  rrjv  8 OKiprjv  vpcov,  B  el  els  iravTa 
VTTTjKooi  eene.  10  <5  84  ri  -^api^ecrOe,  b  Kaya>  •  Kai  yap 
c  e’ym  o  Keyapeerpae,  el  ri  Keyapicrpai,  8C  vpas  iu  npoer- 

•  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  fj.  b  sal  fyu.  c  lyb  «In  Kexip'Tpai  §  (texdpi<r/aai. 

8  lowed  up  -with  overmuch  sorrow.  Wherefore  I  'exhort 
o  you  rto  establish7  your  love  toward  him.  For  to  this  end 
also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you, 
10  whether  ‘in  all  things  ye  be  obedient.  To  whom  ye  forgive 
any  thing,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I  'have  forgiven'  “  any 
thing,  Awhat'  I  forgave  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the 


*  Or  1  have  1: 

son,  without  wishing  to  specify 
him  more  particularly.  Comp, 
xii.  1,  2. 

8.  This  expresses  his  agree¬ 
ment  in  any  act  of  conciliation 
which  they  had  adopted  or  might 
adopt,  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  apostolical  authority  into 
this  act  of  ‘  loosing,’  by  the 
Christian  society,  as  ho  had  be¬ 
fore  thrown  it  (in  1  Cor.  v.  4) 
into  the  act  of  ‘  binding.’ 

Kvpdirai,  ‘  confirm.’  This  fa¬ 
vours  the  supposition  that  they 
had  already  commenced  some 
milder  course,  which  he  here 
urges  them  to  continue. 

Bengel  :  —  ‘  Kvpoe  est  penes 
amorem,  non  penes  tristitiam : 
majestas  regiminis  et  discipline 
ecclesiastic®  sita  est  in  amore.’ 

9.  tic  tovto  yap  Kai  cy pa\f/a, 

‘  you  may  safely  exchange 
harsher  for  gentler  measures ; 
for  the  object  which  I  had  in 
writing  so  severely  in  1  Cor.  v. 
4,  7,  is  fulfilled,  now  that  I  see 
how  readily  you  obeyed  me.’ 

It  is  a  hyperbolical  expression 
of  his  gratitude  to  them,  as  though 
his  object  had  not  been  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  offender,  but  the 
trial  of  their  obedience.  Com- 


rn  forgiven.’ 

pare  vii.  12  :  ‘  Though  I  wrote 
unto  you,  I  wrote  not  for  his  sake 
that  had  done  the  wrong,  but 
that  our  care  for  you  in  the  sight 
of  God  might  appear.’  Compare, 
also,  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10 :  1  Doth 
God  care  for  oxen  ?  Or  saith  he 
it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For 

els  tovto,  i.  e.  1  for  this  object 
which  I  proceed  to  state.’ 

Kai,  ‘in  fact,’  as  in  i.  13. 

rt)v  Soup >)v.  vftHv,  ‘  you r  proved 
sincerity.’  The  words  are  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  two  constructions — tva 
yvA  ti)v  viraKoijv  upQv,  and  tva 
vyii  SoKipi)v  ifiuiv.  Compare, 
however,  Phil.  ii.  22,  ti)v  Si  SoKt- 

p>)v  aiirov  yiv&uKiTt. 

10.  w  Si  ri  xaplZeodt.  Here  he 
implies,  not  only  that  they  are 
going  to  forgive,  but  that  they 
are,  or  have  been  forgiving :  un¬ 
less,  which  is  hardly  likely  in  so 
personal  an  argument,  he  is  lay¬ 
ing  down  a  general  principle. 
And  following  up  the  train  of 
thought  opened  in  i.  23,  24,  he 
insists  on  their  independent  au¬ 
thority  to  forgive ;  going  even  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  even  if  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  forgive,  it 
would  have  been  not  of  his  own 
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amo)  ’XpMTTov,  ulva  p.rj  ir\eovacTr)dci>p,ev  vno  tov  cra.Ta.va. ■ 
ov  yap  avrov  ra  voijpara  ayvoovpev. 

1 1  rface  of  Christ,  lest  rwe  should  be  defrauded  by  Satan  : 
for  we  are  not  isnorant  of  his  devices. 


impulse,  but  for  their  sakes ;  and 
that  this  forgiveness  was  as  truly 
in  the  name  and  person  of  Christ, 
as  had  been  the  former  act  of 
condemnation,  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

If  Kt\opiafiat,  as  most  inter¬ 
preters  take  it,  be  transitive  (as 
in  Acts  xxvii.  24 ;  Gal.  iii.  18), 
then,  whether  the  reading  be  S 
or  J,  the  meaning  will  be,  ‘for 
in  this,  as  in  all  else,  my  chief 
motive  is  my  sympathy  for  you. 
Whatsoever  [or  whomsoever)  I 
have  in  any  previous  time  for¬ 
given,  I  have  forgiven  for  your 
sakes.’  If  it  be  passive,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  ‘  for  your  wel¬ 
fare  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  in  this  as  in  all  besides ; 
for  even  the  forgiveness  which  I 
have  myself  received  was  for 
your  sake,  for  the  services  which 
I  might  render  you.’  )(apio8ij- 
vai  and  xapiadivra,  t^aptaOij,  \a- 
ptadrjtrof lat  are  so  used  in  Acts  iii. 
14;  1  Cor.  ii.  12;  Phil.  i.  29; 
Philem,  22  ;  and  the  sense,  ‘  I 
have  had  something  forgiven  to 
me,’  is  justified  by  the  analogy  of 
ireiTLiTTtvfiat  n.  Rom.  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  17.  For  the  general  sense  of 
the  passage  thus  understood, 
compare  1  Cor.  xv.  10 :  ‘by  the 
grace  (x«P<e)  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am :  and  His  grace  which  was 
bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in 


vain ; '  and  for  the  humility  of 
the  expression,  ‘if  I  really  have 
been  forgiven,’  compare  1  Tim. 
i.  13,  ‘  I  obtained  mercy  because 
I  did  it  ignorantly;’  1  Cor.  iv.  4, 

‘  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.’ 
In  the  former  case  iyit  will  be, 
‘  I  as  well  as  you  :  ’  in  the  latter, 
‘  I  as  well  as  the  offender.’  Both 
would  make  good  sense.  The 
context,  and  the  transitive  use  of 
KexapuTpat  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  in  favour  of  the 
first. 

iv  TvpoawTcip  xpiarov  is  probably 
connected  with  Ki\upiofiai.  Com¬ 
pare  iv  l/ftipg,  Rom.  ii.  16,  where 
the  same  ambiguity  of  construc¬ 
tion  occurs.  It  must  be  (not 
merely  ‘  in  the  presence  of,’ 
which  would  be  expressed  by 
ivwiriov,  varivavn,  ivavrtov,  but 
more  strongly)  ‘  as  if  Christ 
Himself  were  looking  on.' 

11.  Iva  p>)  irXtnvtKTtiQQptv  v; to 
tov  traravd.  ‘  I  forgive,  and  you 
forgive,  lest  by  withholding  such 
forgiveness  sinners  should  be 
driven  to  despair,  and  so  Satan, 
the  great  adversary,  should  win 
an  unfair  advantage  over  us.’ 
Compare  1  Cor.  vii.  5 :  ‘  Come 
together  that  Satan  tempt  you 
not  for  your  incontincncy.' 

Ta  voiipara ,  ‘  his  designs 

against  Christ’s  kingdom. 


Ills  CONFIDENCE  IN  THEIR  INTENTIONS. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  1. 12— II.  11. 

I  rejoice  in  my  deliverance  ;  I  trust  in  the  continuance  of  your 
sympathy  ;  for  I  am  conscious  of  my  perfect  sincerity  to  all, 
hut  especially  to  you.  There  is  nothing  kept  back,  as  my  ene¬ 
mies  would  insinuate,  from  you;  my  letters  have  no  double- 
meaning,  my  writings  and  my  life  are  both  equally  open  to 
your  inspection  ;  and  all  misconstructions  will  be  cleared  away 
in  the  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  sympathy  which  you  will 
have  in  the  great  day  when  all  shall  be  revealed,  and  toe  shall 
know  and  be  known  entirely.  If  you  fully  understood  this, 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  any  levity  or  any  double  dealing  in 
the  recent  delay  of  my  visit  to  you.  My  original  plan,  it  is 
true,  had  been  to  pay  you  two  visits;  one  on  my  way  to 
Macedonia,  one  on  my  return  from  it.  But  if  you  now 
find  out  I  am  writing  from  Macedonia  before  I  visit  you,  you 
must  not  suppose  that  I  have  broken  my  former  promise,  and 
that  what  I  have  said  one  day,  I  unsay  the  next.  God  knows 
how  contrary  this  would  be  to  the  whole  spirit  of  my  commu¬ 
nications  with  you  ;  how  contrary,  above  all,  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Him  who  is  the  one  subject  of  the  teaching  of 
myself  and  of  my  colleagues  alike.  The  Son  of  God,  who 
appeared  amongst  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  spoke  and 
acted  in  no  vacillating  manner.  The  ‘  Yes,'  the  emphatic 
‘  Amen,’  which  was  the  especial  mark  of  all  His  Divine  dis¬ 
courses,  ivas  but  the  expression  of  the  perfect  consummation  of 
all  the  Divine  promises  in  Him,  the  foundation  of  the  solemn 
praises  which  we  offer  to  God,  from  whom  those  promises 
came ;  Who,  at  our  conversion,  gave  both  to  us  and  to  you 
{for  we  cannot  be  separated)  a  pledge  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  of  our  complete  identification  with  Christ  in  this  cer¬ 
tainty  and  firmness  as  in  all  besides,  we  being  anointed  by  the 
same  Divine  Spirit  that  anointed  Him.  God  knows  {to  return 
from  this  general  assurance  to  my  own  particular  case),  God 
knows  that  it  was  from  no  weakness  or  duplicity  that  I  delayed 
my  visit.  It  was  simply  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  use  my 
authority  severely  against  you.  And  when  I  speak  of  my  au¬ 
thority  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  I  claim  no  despotic  control 
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over  that  faith  in  which  you  stand  independently  of  any  human 
teacher.  All  that  I  now  wish  is  to  help  in  making  your  hap¬ 
piness,  which  is  my  happiness.  And,  therefore,  I  was  resolved 
for  my  own  sake,  that  my  second  visit  to  you  should  not  he  in 
sorrow  either  to  yourselves  or  to  me.  For  if  I  cause  sorrow  on 
my  coming  to  you,  the  very  countenance  which  should  have 
greeted  me  with  smiles  greets  me  instead  toith  the  sorrow  which 
I  have  myself  occasioned.  This  was  my  object  in  using  the 
severe  language  of  my  First  Epistle,  that  the  sorrow  which  1 
felt  for  the  sin  committed  amongst  you  might  be  removed  ;  and 
that  I  might  thus  feel  the  happiness  which,  as  being  mine,  I felt 
sure  would  become  yours  also.  This  ivas  my  object ;  and  not 
any  wish  to  cause  you  sorrow,  but  to  show  you  the  love  which  I 
bear  to  you  above  all ;  as  is  well  testified  by  the  heart-breaking 
anguish  and  bitter  tears  which  that  Epistle  cost  me.  And  this 
sorrow,  so  far  as  it  was  occasioned  by  one  of  your  society,  was 
in  fact,  not  so  much  my  sorrow  as  in  great  measure  the  sorrow 
of  all  of  you.  It  was  not,  therefore,  my  concern,  but  yours,  to 
punish  him  ;  if  I  interpose  at  all,  it  must  be  not  in  my  own 
behalf,  but  in  his.  The  punishment,  which  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  society  has  inflicted  upon  him,  is  sufficient;  the 
course  now  to  be  pursued  is  of  forgiveness  and  consolation,  lest 
he  should  be  driven  to  despair.  Whatever  marks,  therefore, 
of  Christian  love  you  have  shown  towards  him,  may  safely  be 
continued ;  by  the  punishment  which  in  obedience  to  me  you 
have  inflicted  upon  him,  you  have  fulfilled  my  object  in  writing 
to  you.  Whatever  marks  of  forgiveness  you  show,  have 
received  my  full  approbation  ;  it  is  for  your  sakes,  and  because 
of  your  forgiveness,  and  not  from  any  impulse  of  my  own,  that 
I  have  exercised  forgiveness  myself  [as  it  is  for  your  benefit 
that  I  have  been  myself  forgiven ],  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  always  watching  lest  an  opportunity  of  evil  should  be  given 
to  the  Adversary. 
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The  Apostle’s  Delations  to  the  Church. 

This  passage  well  exhibits  the  Apostle’s  relations  to  his 
converts.  First,  in  the  repudiation  of  the  charge  of  du¬ 
plicity  and  vacillation,  it  discloses  his  keen  sus-  His 
ceptibility  to  attacks  of  this  kind.  His  sensitiveness  suscepti- 
is  such  as  we  should  hardly  have  expected  in  a  cha- 
racter  of  such  intense  devotion  to  great  objects ;  but  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  high  honour  and 
courtesy  which  runs  through  the  Apostle’s  writings,  and  which, 
as  Paley  and  Coleridge  have  well  observed,  makes  him  a 
striking  example — they  might  almost  have  said  the  first  example 
in  any  great  detail — of  what  is  now  called  by  the  untranslatable 
name  of  ‘  gentleman.’ 

Secondly,  it  is  historically  instructive,  as  containing  the 
virtual  retractation  of  the  ^ensure  in  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 6.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  Apostle’s  loosing,  as  the  former  passage  is  of  the 
Apostle’s  binding.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  ready  forgiveness 
of  the  Apostle,  as  soon  as  the  need  for  anger  was  gone ;  thus 
exemplifying,  in  a  practical  case,  as  he  himself  observes  in  ii.  10, 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  morality.  It  ^ 
is  an  instance,  also,  of  the  wish  to  allow  the  sion8 10  the 
Christian  society  as  much  independent  action  as  freedom  of  the 
possible ;  the  very  opposite  of  a  despotic  hierar-  communlty- 
chical  ambition.  ‘  Not  lording  it  over  their  faith.’  ‘  By  faith,’ 
their  own  faith,  ‘  they  stood.’  The  penalty  is  inflicted  *  by 
the  majority.’  ‘  To  whomsoever  they  forgave,  he  forgave.’  (i. 
24,  ii.  6,  10.)  The  Apostle  treats  his  converts  as  his  equals. 
Even  to  a  Church  which  needed  the  assertion  of  his  authority, 
he  yet  forbears  to  press  his  claims  ;  and  thus  shows  what  large 
concessions  could  be  made  even  at  such  a  time  to  the  principle 
of  Christian  freedom. 
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Tire  Arrival  of  Titos. 

Chap.  II.  12—16. 

u,E\9oiv  8e  els  Trjv  TpcnaSa  els  to  evayye\iov  tov  xptcrrou, 
koX  dvpas  pot  avecpypevrjs  ev  Kvpicp,  13ovk  eerx^Ka  aveaiv 
Tffl  irvevpari  pov,  to 5  pr}  evpeiv  pe  Titov  tov  a8 ekejjov 

i2rBut  when  I  came  rto  Troas'  rfor  the  gospel  of  Christ', 
13  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had 
no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother, 


12.  He  resumes  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  arrival  of  Titus.  ‘  Let 
me  then  put  aside- all  these  ques¬ 
tions  about  my  delay,  and  let  me 
place  before  you  the  scene  at 
Troas.  Although  with  every  fa¬ 
cility  for  pursuing  the  mission 
which  I  had  long  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  those  parts,  I  was  so 
distracted  by  not  receiving  the 
expected  tidings  from  Corinth, 
that  I  tore  myself  away  from  the 
disciples  of  Troas,  and  embarked 
for  Macedonia.’ 

ri )v  T puiaia.  The  article  pos¬ 
sibly  indicates  the  region 
Troas.  of  ‘  the  Troad,’  rather 
than  the  city.  The  city 
had  been  built  by  Antigonus, 
under  the  name  of  Antigonia 
Troas ;  was  afterwards  called 
Alexandria  Troas  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  vol.  i.  pp.  301, 
302);  and  was  at  this  time  a 
Roman  1  colonia  Juris  Italici,’ 
and  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
Roman  Emperors,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  though  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  of  the  ancient 
Troy,  of  which,  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  still  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site.  St.  Paul  had 
only  been  prevented  from  staying 


there  on  his  first  visit  (Acts  xvi. 
8)  by  the  vision  which  called 
him  into  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
return  from  his  present  journey 
(Acts  xx.  3 — G)  was  received 
there  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  remained  for  more  than  a 
week.  These  indications  of  the 
field  of  labour  thus  opened  for 
him,  agree  with  the  expressions 
here  used,  sic  to  evayyeXtov, 
‘  with  the  view  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,’  and  Bvpae  uvevype vijc, 

1  a  great  opportunity  offered  for 
preaching.’  See  note  on  1  Cor. 
xvi.  9. 

lv  Kvpluij  1  in  the  sphere  of  the 

13.  ovk  eayr/Ka  hveirtv  TW  TTVtv- 
feari  pov,  ‘  my  spirit  drove  mo 
forwards,’  as  in  the  first  visit  to 
Troas,  Acts  xvi.  8,  when  ‘  the 
Spirit  suffered  them  not  ’  to  stay. 

tv  pr)  evpeiv,  by  reason  of  the 
non-arrival  of  Titus ;  Troas  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  on  this 
occasion,  as  in  Acts  xx.  5,  for 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
perfect  has  here  the  same  force  as 
the  preesens  historicum,  in  giving 
a  living  image  of  what  is  past. 

aworaHapevos,  ‘  having  taken 
leave,’  Acts  xviii.  18,  21 ;  Luke 
ix.  Cl ;  Mark  vi.  46.  airoTc,  i.  c. 
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fj.ov,  a\\a  aTTOTaijanevos  aurois  iijrjkOov  ets  Mcutehoviav. 
14  raj  Se  0e<5  x*Pts  iravTore.  dpMfifievovTL  ripas  lv 
raj  xpurrq I  /cal  ttjjj  ocrpr/v  Trjs  yvaxreas  avrov  <f>ave- 

but  taking  my  leave  of  them  I  went  ron  into  Mace- 
14  donia.  Now  rgracea  unto  God,  who  always  rleadeth  us 
in  triumph'  in  Christ  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of 

*  Or  ■  thanks.’ 


‘  the  disciples  at  Troas.’  Com¬ 
pare  his  parting  with  them  in 
Acts  xx.  7. 

t£i '/\6oy,  ‘I  went  forth.'  The 
same  phrase  is  used  for  the  de¬ 
parture  to  Macedonia  in  Acts 
xvi.  10,  xx.  1,  apparently  to 
mark  the  transit  from  Asia  into 
Europe. 

14.  This  would  have  been  the 
natural  point  at  which  to  enlarge 
on  the  details  of  Titus’s  message. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  relief  was  so 
overpowering  that,  without  even 
mentioning  it,  he  breaks  out  in  a 
strain  of  thanksgiving  similar  to 
that  in  i.  3 — 10,  but  more  im¬ 
passioned  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
this,  the  whole  importance  of  his 
office  bursts  upon  him,  in  such 
vivid  colours,  that  he  is  unable 
to  withdraw  his  gaze  from  the 
vision  which  thus  opens  before 
him,  with  one  distant  vista  after 
another.  The  main  thread  is  not 
resumed  till  vi.  11 — 13,  vii.  2 — 
16,  in  language  so  exactly  har¬ 
monizing  with  that  in  these 
verses  (12,  13)  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  have  there  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  here 
so  abruptly  intercepted. 

iravroTt  ‘  always,’  i.  e.  ‘  even 
from  the  deepest  distress.’ 

lv  TTavr'c  roiro),  1  in  every  place,’ 
i.e.  ‘at  Corinth,  as  well  as  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Troas ;  ’  his  thoughts 
travelling  from  one  part  of  his 


Apostolical  sphere  to  another ; 
the  electric  spark  of  his  influence 
being  communicated  no  less  by 
his  letter  to  Corinth  than  by  his 
preaching  to  Macedonia  and 
Troas. 


Spia/ifievuv  is  properly,  ‘  to 
lead  captive  in  triumph,’  as  in 
Col.  ii.  15,  and  as  in  all  classical 
authors  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.)  ; 
and  probably  retains  that  signi¬ 
fication  here,  expressive  of  the 
complete  dependence  of 
the  Apostle  on  God,  and  J'l~ 
of  the  over-ruling  of  all 
his  anxiety  to  good ;  he  being 
himself  the  sacrifice.  (Comp. 
Phil.  ii.  17,  a\\'  ei  cal  atriv- 
iofiai.)  But  the  sense  of 
conquest  and  degradation  is  lost 
in  the  more  general  sense  of 
‘  making  us  to  share  His  tri¬ 
umph.’  Compare  the  like  ex¬ 
tension  of  sense  in  verbs  in  euu, 
e.  g.  fiat)t]TEvu v,  properly,  as  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  57,  ‘to  be  a  dis¬ 
ciple;’  but  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
xiii.  52;  Acts  xiv.  21,  ‘  to  make 
disciples  :  ’  ()a<Tt\eveiv,  properly 
‘  to  be  a  king ;  ’  but  often  in 
the  LXX.  as  in  1  Sam.  viii. 
22,  xv.  11,  ‘to  make  a  king :’ 
Xppevciv,  properly,  ‘  to  dance  ;  ’ 
but  in  Eur.  Here.  F.  688,  873, 
‘  to  make  to  dance.’ 

The  idea  of  the  Roman  tri¬ 
umphal  procession,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  then  existing  world  the  most 
glorious  spectacle  which  the  ima- 
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povvTL  81  r/iiwv  iv  uavrl  tottgj,  15  otl  'xpicrTov  eucuSta  icrpev 
toI  6tt±>  iv  rot?  o-cD^ojLteVot?  ko. l  iv  to h  avo\\viJ.ivoLS,  10  of? 
/tei/  o  crpt  77  *e«  6a.va.T0v  eh  davarov,  oh  Se  6  apt  7)  in  £0777 s 

eis  £o)7jV 

•  o(Tfj.^j  Sai/drov  .  .  .  £<077*. 

is  His  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place,  for  we  are  unto 
God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved  and 
16  in  them  that  perish,  to  the  one  ra  savour  rfrom  death 
unto  death,  and  to  the  others  ra  savour  rfrom  life  unto  life. 


gination  could  conceive,  and  in 
its  general  features  familiar  even 
to  those  who  had  never  witnessed 
it,  seems  to  suggest  the  thought 
of  the  odours,  whether  from  the 
altars  smoking  with  incense  in 
the  open  temples  (Plut.  Mm. 
Paul.  c.  32),  or  from  the  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  up  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession  at  the  temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jos.  B.  J. 
VII.  v.  6). 

15.  As  applied  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  revealed 
through  his  preaching, 
sanctity.  thia  thought  expresses 
the  invigorating  and 
quickening  effect  of  the  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  life,  Christianity  per¬ 
meating  the  world  as  a  cloud  of 
frankincense.  This  figure  he  de¬ 
tails  more  at  length  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses.  His  own  life,  as 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  God, 
is  now  the  fragrant  odour  rising 
up  before  God,  as  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  sacrifices.  Gen.  viii.  21, 
‘  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  sa¬ 
vour;  ’  Lev.  i.  9,  ‘a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord  ’  ( oopf)  e hoihias, 
LXX.).  And  this  odour  is  given 
forth,  because  of  his  union  with 
Chrisf :  it  is  not  his  act,  but 
Christ’s ;  hence  the  emphatical 
position  of  \ptorov  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  The  two  ideas,  of  his  own 
self-sacrifice  (as  in  Eph.  v.  2), 


Metaphor  of 
the  odour  of 


and  of  his  offering  up  his  work  to 
God  (as  in  Phil.  iv.  18  ;  Rom.  xv. 
16),  are  blended  together. 

Compare  Col.  ii.  15. 

16.  The  metaphor  of  the  odour 
suggests  the  double  effect  which 
his  preaching  might  have ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rabbinical  image, 
so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  pro¬ 
verbial,  by  which  human  life  and 
action,  and  especially  the  Law,  is 
spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a 
scent,  either  deadly  or  salubrious. 
(See  Wetstein  and  Schottgen  ad 
loc .) 

This  passage  is  the  origin  of 
the  metaphor,  once  so  common 
in  the  religious  language  of 
Christendom,  as  in  popular  be¬ 
lief  to  have  been  even  re-con¬ 
verted  into  a  fact,  of  ‘  the  odour 
of  sanctity,’  applied  in  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Church, 
to  the  beneficent  influence  of  a 
holy  life,  followed  by  a  holy 
death. 

For  airoXXuprVoic  and  irufo- 
fitvotc,  see  1  Cor.  i.  18.  The  re¬ 
petition  of  the  phrases,  be  Suvorov 
etc  Savarov — U  £<jijc  tic  (<vi'lv, 
is  in  the  Apostle’s  manner.  Comp. 
Rom.  i.  17,  be  twtcois  els  rrlonv  : 
2  Cor.  iv.  17,  xaff  virep/ioX ))v  tic 
itrepfloXiiv.  They  are,  in  fact, 
Hebrew  superlatives,  expressed 
by  repeating  the  emphatic  word 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  II.  12 — 16. 

I. came  to  Troas,  and  had  a  great  field  open  before  me.  But  I 
was  so  anxious  for  news  from  you,  that  not  finding  Titus  there, 
I  passed  over  the  Aegean,  and  came  to  Europe.  There,  thanks 
he  to  God,  I  heard  the  tidings  that  out  of  my  feeble  efforts  God 
had  brought  the  spectacle  of  a  glorious  triumph,  and  that  the 
incense  of  the  triumphal  sacrifice  in  my  life  and  teaching  had 
penetrated  far  and  wide.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  a  darker 
side ;  for  to  some  it  is  not  the  scent  of  life  and  health,  but  of 
poison  and  death. 


The  Meeting  with  Titus. 

In  these  few  abrupt  words  wc  have  a  glimpse  of  the  outward 
scene  which  witnessed  the  events  and  feelings  on  which  the 
whole  of  this  Epistle  is  founded.  It  is  but  a  glimpse,  closed 
almost  as  soon  as  revealed.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  striking 
thought  of  the  Apostle  standing  day  by  day  on  the  wooded 
shores  of  that  classic  region,  under  the  heights  of  Nq  c]assical 
Ida,  vainly  expecting  the  white  sail  of  the  ship  associations  at 
which  was  to  bring  back  his  friend  from  Corinth.  Troas- 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  thread  with  him  the  maze  of  the 
lofty  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  and  Samothrace,  as  he 
sought  once  more  the  great  continent  to  which,  from  that  same 
city  of  Troas,  he  had  five  years  before  been  invited  by  the 
vision  of  the  Macedonian  stranger.  The  more  attractive  these 
associations  are  to  us,  the  more  conclusive  is  the  proof,  furnished 
by  the  absence  of  such  allusions  in  this  Epistle,  how  slight  was 
their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  even  the  description  of 
the  actual  meeting  with  Titus,  so  full  of  dramatic  interest,  is 
dissolved  in  the  burst  of  thankfulness  which  expresses  itself  in 
imagery  borrowed  not  from  the  neighbouring  localities,  but 
from  the  gorgeous  spectacles  in  the  Imperial  City  as*yct  unseen 
and  remote. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  passage  is  the  sudden 
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transition  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  from 
Conscious-  the  thought  of  the  benefits  to  the  thought  of  the  evil 
s  cffects  °f  his  teaching.  Probably  here,  as  elsewhere 
of  Chri”CS  in  this  Epistle,  his  consciousness  of  the  sympathy 
tianity.  between  himself  and  the  Corinthian  Church  is  checked 
by  the  recollection  of  his  opponents,  which  immediately  after¬ 
wards  breaks  in  upon  his  joyous  strain,  in  a  long  and  compli¬ 
cated  digression.  But  this  feeling  of  the  double  aspect  of 
Christianity,  of  its  failures  side  by  side  with  its  successes,  of  its 
judgments  and  responsibilities  side  by  side  with  its  blessings 
and  privileges, — is  characteristic,  not  only  of  this  juncture  of 
the  Apostle’s  life,  nor  of  his  writings  only,  but  of  all  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  ‘  The  falling  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel,’  c  a  sword  ’  and  f  a  fire  upon  earth,’  ‘  the  Son  of  man 
finding  no  faith  when  He  comes,’  are  amongst  the  many 
instances  in  which,  as  here,  a  shade  of  pensive  and  melancholy 
foreboding  goes  along  with  the  most  triumphant  exultation ; 
most  unlike  the  unqualified  confidence  and  security  of  the 
partial  and  one-sided  views  of  Religion,  which,  within  or  without 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  have  from  time  to  time  appeared, — 
most  like  the  mingled  fortunes  of  good  and  evil  which  have  been 
the  actual  condition  of  Christendom,  as  recorded  in  history. 
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DIGRESSION  ON  TIIE  APOSTOLICAL  MISSION. 

The  Plainness  and  Clearness  of  the  Apostolical  Service. 

Chap.  II.  16  b— IV.  6. 

A  double  train  of  thought  here  comes  across  him,  and  chokes 
his  further  utterance.  First,  the  consciousness  roused  within 
him,  by  his  own  impassioned  expressions,  of  his  high  respon¬ 
sibility,  vents  itself  in  the  question  ‘And  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  ’ 

But,  secondly,  this  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  mission,  and 
of  his  own  inadequacy  to  fulfil  it,  is  so  blended  with  the  thought 
of  his  opponents  (latent  in  the  previous  verses)  as  to  call  out 
the  feeling  that,  though  he  was  not  worthy,  much  less  were 
they ;  that  though  he  was  not  worthy,  he  still  was  free  from 
the  charges  of  dishonesty  and  meanness  which  they  brought 
against  him ;  that  though  he  was  not  worthy  in  himself,  yet  he 
was  worthy  by  the  help  of  God,  who  had  raised  him  to  a  level 
with  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  The  confluence  of 
these  three  contrasts  is  protracted  from  ii.  17  to  iv.  6,  and  thus 
the  direct  answer  which  might  have  been  expected  to  the 
question  in  ii.  16, — ‘  In  his  own  strength  no  one  is  sufficient,’ 
is  exchanged  for  the  suppressed  answer  ‘  [/  am  sufficient],  for 
I  stand  on  a  ground  different  from  that  of  my  opponents,  or 
from  that  which  they  ascribe  to  me.’  But  still  the  implied 
answer  is  in  iii.  5,  6,  where  he  explains  in  what  sense  be  was, 
and  was  not  ‘  sufficient ;  ’  and  the  course  of  the  argument 
showing  how  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  accomplish  the  vast  work 
set  before  him,  is  resumed  in  iv.  1  for  a  moment,  and  then  at 
still  greater  length  in  iv.  7 — 16. 
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Plainness  of  the  Apostolical  Service. 

Kal  77730s  ravra  ris  ixav os ;  17  ov  yap  e’crpev  cos  oi 
noWol  KanrjXevovTes  rov  \6yov  row  #eov,  aXX’  cos  ef 
elXiKpiveCas,  dXX’  cos  «c  0eou  *Karevavri  #eo£  eV  xPLaTV 
XaXoCpev. 


And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  For  we  are  not  as 
17  rthe  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  but  as  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  but  as  of  God  before  God  speak  we  in  Christ. 


16.  The  abruptness  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  shown  by  the  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  the  construction.  (For  a 
similar  use  of  mi,  comp,  verse  2, 
™‘  tic  o  elfpaivwv  ;) 

ravra  relates  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  just  described. 

17.  oi  TroXkoi  (A.  B.  C.  K.),  or 
as  it  is  still  more  strongly  given 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  oi  Xonroi.  ‘  The 
mass  ’  (not  of  mankind  in  general, 
nor  of  the  church,  but)  of  the 
teachers  who  claim  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  which  he  has 
just  been  speaking.  It  shows 
the  isolation  of  the  Apostle, — 
‘  Athanasius  contra  Mundum.’ 

KairriXcvovTes-  This  (see  the 
like  instances  quoted  on  verse 
14)  is  a  neuter  verb,  having  an 
K*wi)\e{u  act*ve  sense.  rairijXevw 
is  ‘to  be  a  retail  deal¬ 
er  ;  ’  but  when  joined  with  an 
accusative,  ‘  to  make  a  trade 
of;’  and  as  the  original  word 
signifies  a  petty  merchandise, 
so  when  used  actively,  it  usu¬ 
ally  has  a  bad  sense,  either  of 
1  making  an  interested  use,’  or 
(from  the  practice  of  adulterating 
wine  by  petty  tradesmen)  of 
‘  corrupting.’  For  its  use  in 
both  these  senses  in  classical 
authors,  see  Wetstein  ad  loc.  In 


the  New  Testament,  it  is  never 
used,  except  in  this  place.  As 
applied  to  ‘the  word  of  God' 
(i.  e.  the  teaching  of  a  knowledge 
of  God,  as  in  verse  14),  it  may 
either  be  1  to  corrupt  ’  and  ‘  fal¬ 
sify  ’  (like  HoXoCvrcc  rov  \6yov 
too  Stov  iu  iv.  2),  or  ‘  to  make  a 
dishonest  gain  of  it.'  For  the 
general  sense  comp.  1  Thess.  ii. 
3 — 5  :  ‘  Our  exhortation  was 

not  of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness, 
nor  in  guile  .  .  .  neither  at  any 
time  used  we  flattering  words  .  .  . 
nor  a  clohe  of  covetousness  ’  (iv 
wpoQaati  TrXeoyfJtac).  The  par¬ 
ticular  allusion  is  probably  to  the 
charge  brought  against  him  of 
endeavouring  to  extort  money 
from  them  through  Titus  or  other¬ 
wise  (see  xii.  15—17),  and  he  re¬ 
torts  the  charge  upon  those  who 
were  themselves  liable  to  it  from 
their  own  selfish  actions  (see  xi. 
12—20). 

•it  tiXtKptreiat,  ‘  we  speak 
as  one  who  was  perfectly  sincere 
would  speak.’  For  the  word 
see  note  on  i.  12. 

in  9tov,  ‘  as  one  who  was  sent 
by  God ;  ’  enlarged  into  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  follows, —  ‘as 
actually  in  the  presence  of  God.' 

iv  xptvrji,  to  be  taken  with 
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III.  i,Ap\opeda  itaXiv  eavrovg  *ctvvuttov  ;  rj  prj  xprj- 
tpptv  wg  b[irep]  rives  uvcttojikiov  imiTToXcov  npog  vpag 

» i rwurrdifeiv ;  Ei  /«j.  See  note.  b  Omit  w4p. 


l  Do  we  begin  again  to  c< 
we,  as  some  others,  epistles 

XaXov/itv,  ‘  in  communion  with 
Christ.’  Both  expressions  occur 
in  a  similar  context,  xii.  19. 

III.  1.  The  protestation  of  his 
sincerity,  in  Connexion 

commenda  greatllcss  ot' 

tjon  ‘ "  his  mission,  suggests  a 
charge  which  his  op¬ 
ponents  brought  against  him  (iv. 

2,  v.  12,  x.  12),  that  he  had  no 
commendatory  letters  from  the 
Apostles  or  from  other  Churches, 
as  they  had ;  and  that  he,  there¬ 
fore,  was  wont  to  commend  him¬ 
self  by  self-exaltation,  or  by 
dishonest  shifts.  Hence,  the  fre¬ 
quent  emphasis  on  ‘  commending 

1,  iv.  2—5,  x.  12,  and  hence  the 
connexion  of  this  apparently  ir¬ 
relevant  topic  with  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  his  openness  and  sinceri¬ 
ty,  ii.  17,  iii.  12,  iv.  2.  Instances 
of  such  letters  are  expressly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  commendation  of 
Titus  and  his  companion  in  this 
very  epistle  (viii.  17 — 19)  and  in 
Acts  xviii.  27,  where  Apollos  is 
described  as  having  come  to  this 
very  Church  of  Corinth,  with 
letters  from  Aquila  and  Pris¬ 
cilla,  requesting  the  brethren  to 
receive  him.  In  later  times  let¬ 
ters  having  the  same  designation 
(Epistolsc  commendatoria;)  were 
granted  by  bishops  to  clergy  tra¬ 
velling  through  other  dioceses. 
If  the  opponents  in  question 
were  Judaizers,  it  is  probable 
that  the  letters  on  which  they 
founded  their  claim  to  reception, 
were  from  the  Church  or  Apo- 


immend  ourselves?  or  need 
of  commendation  to  you  or 

sties  of  Jerusalem,  like  those 
1  who  came  from  James  ’  (rives 
niro  Tcm<i£ov),  Gal.  ii.  12. 
And  it  would  appear  that  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  Apostleship 
of  St.  Paul  was  the  fact  that  he 
produced  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  came  on  his  own  authority 
— ‘  not  of  men,  neither  by  man  ; 
not  conferring  with  flesh  and 
blood ;  neither  receiving  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  man,  neither  being  taught 
it;’  but  by  the  immediate  ‘  re¬ 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ  ’  to  him¬ 
self  personally  (Gal.  i.  1,  12,  16). 
In  like  manner,  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (xi.  35)  represent  St. 
Peter  as  warning  his  audience 
against  ‘  any  Apostle,  prophet,  or 
teacher,  who  docs  not  first  com¬ 
pare  his  preaching  with  James, 
and  come  with  witnesses.’  (See 
Introduction,  p.  367.) 

’Apxdfltda  iraXir,  K.  r.  A.  He 
is  checked  in  his  onward  flow 
of  self-defence,  by  the  expected 
taunt  of  his  adversaries :  1  Here 
at  the  very  opening  of  his  Epistle 
begins  the  old  story  of  his  self¬ 
commendation.’  The  expression 
iraXtv,  1  again,’  1  a  second  time,’ 
if  it  has  more  than  a  general 
allusion  to  his  former  conduct, 
must  refer  to  Such  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  as  ix.  15,  21. 

avviarav  in  B.  D1.  avvioravtiv 
in  A.  C.  D3.  E.  I.  K.  If  p/j 
(adopted  by  Lachmann  from  C. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  and  all  the  Versions) 
be  the  right  reading,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  clear,  —  ‘  or  are  we 
in  want  of  commendatory  epi- 
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7)  ip.a>v* ;  2rj  i-rrurToXi)  rpiiov  vpeis  core,  iyyeypap- 
pevrf  Iv  rats  KapSiats  rjpoiv,  ywaxrKopivrj  /cat  avayivo- 
•  Add  awrvrwwr. 

2  0A  from  you?  Ye  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our  hearts, 


therefore,  v 


mendatory 


sties,’  &c.  (fit'i—ntnn.)  But  this 
is  probably  a  correction  (from 
like  pronunciation)  of  the  more 
difficult,  but  nearly  equally  sup- 
,  ,  ported  reading  of  e I  fii )  (in 
e‘  ■  B(e  sil.).  J.  K.).  If, 
ve  take  el  fit)  xpijfojjev 
e  reading,  it  is  ‘  [IVo, 

1 1  commend  ourselves j 
are  in  want  of  com- 
epistles,’  the  clause 
being  the  reason  for  a  suppressed 
answer  to  the  question,  ‘  do  we 
commend  ourselves?’  as  ii.  17  is 
the  reason  for  the  similarly  sup¬ 
pressed  answer  to  the  question 
in  16% 

t£  vjtuiv,  ‘  from  you  to  other 
Churches.’  For  the  power 
claimed  over  other  Christians  by 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  see  1 
Cor.  xiv.  36. 

2.  ‘  I  want  no  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  ;  you,  my  converts, 
are  my  real  letter.’  This  meta¬ 
phor  of  the  letter  he  gives  in  two 
different  forms.  First,  he  con¬ 
ceives  of  them  as  written  on  his 
heart,  according  to  the  image 
familiar  in  all  languages,  by 
which  that  which  is  most  dear 
and  cherished  is  supposed  to  be 
written  on  the  heart.  ‘  When  I 
Letter  die,  Calais  will  be  found 
written  written  on  my  heart,’ 
on  the  was  the  well  known  ex- 
heart.  pression  of  the  expir¬ 
ing  queen  of  England.  And  the 
same  thought  runs  through  this 
Epistle;  vi.  12,  ‘our  heart  is 
enlarged,  ye  are  not  straitened 
in  us;  ’  vii.  3,  ‘ye  are  in  our 
hearts,’  So  Phil.  i.  7  :  ‘I  have 
you  in  my  heart.’ 


But,  secondly,  on  this  image, 
the  almost  unconscious  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  sympathy  with  them, 
he  bases  his  representation  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  him  instead  of  a  commendatory 
letter;  and  in  so  doing  imper¬ 
ceptibly  passes  to  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  metaphor  in  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  letter  to  be  written  on 
their  hearts  by  Christ,  so  that 
they  should  be  by  their  lives  a 
commendation  of  him  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others  :  ‘  The  letter 

of  commendation  which  I  have 
to  give  is  no  other  than  your¬ 
selves,  a  letter  written  on  my 
heart,  bound  up  with  my  inmost 
affections ;  but  a  letter,  also, 
plain  and  open  to  all  the  world, 
with  no  secret  meaning  or  double 
dealing  ’  (alluding  to  the  charge, 
already  noticed  in  i.  19),  1  known 
as  widely  as  your  faith  and  love 
is  known ;  a  letter,  therefore, 
which  commends  me  with  far 
greater  authority  than  any  out¬ 
ward  testimonials,  for  it  is  a  letter 
written  not  by  man  but  by  Christ, 
not  with  perishable,  but  im¬ 
perishable  materials.’  For  the 
play  on  the  words  yivwaKoyivq 
and  avayivtotjKOfievri  (as  in  Eng¬ 
lish  we  might  say  ‘  read  and  re¬ 
read’)  compare  avayivixrKiTt  and 
IniyivixrKtTC  in  i.  13.  The  ima¬ 
gery  of  the  following  words  is 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing;  but  the  metaphor  seems 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  words, 
to  have  been  distorted;  a  Gen¬ 
tile  notion,  as  often  in  St. 
Paul,  being  blended  with  a  re¬ 
collection  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
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crKopiui)  viro  iravTwv  avOpatiroav,  3 (jyavepovpevoi  otl  core 
iTTLcrToX-r)  ^ptcrToO  &ia.Kovr]9ei<r<i  vcj>  rjficov,  iyyeypa.fip.evr) 
ov  p.i\a.v i  a\\ a  wevpaTi  deov  IJvvtos,  ovk  iv  Tr\a£lv 

3  known  and  read  rby  all  men,  manifestly  declared  to  be  ran 
epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink 
but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  in  tables  of 


turcs  (e.  g.  in  ii.  14,  15).  The 
visual  writing  materials  for  let¬ 
ters  at  this  time  were  (see  2  John 
12)  papyrus  and  ink,’  to  which 
accordingly  the  allusion  is  made 
in  the  words  ov  fitKavi.  Compare 
the  Rabbinical  proverb,  1 A  boy 
learning  is  like  ink  on  new  parch¬ 
ment  ;  an  old  man  learning  is  like 
ink  on  old  parchment.’  (Schott- 
gen,  ad  loc.)  But  the  expression 
*  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,’ 
seems  to  have  awakened  the 
thought  of  ‘  the  finger  of  God  ’ 
which  wrote  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  on  two  tables  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Hence  seems  to  be  de¬ 
rived  the  mixture  of  two  incon¬ 
gruous  images — ink  (which  would 
not  apply  to  stone)  and  tables  of 
stone  (which,  strictly  speaking, 
were  not  employed  for  epistles). 
For  the  association  of  the  two 
expressions  ‘  Spirit  ’  and  ‘  finger  ’ 
of  God,  compare  Matt.  xii.  28, 

‘  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God,’  with 
Luke  xi.  20,  ‘  If  I  with  the  finger 
of  God  cast  out  devils.’ 

SiUKorr/Oeioa  vip'  i/pwi'  may  be 
either:  (1)  ‘You  are  a  letter 
dictated  by  Christ  through  me 
as  an  amanuensis,’  still  keeping 
up  the  figure  in  verse  2  of  the 
Corinthians  themselves  being  the 
Epistle ;  or  (2)  1  You  have  in 
your  hearts  a  letter  of  Christ  (i.e. 
II  is  commands)  brought  to  you 
by  me,’  passing  on  to  the  effects 
'  of  their  conversion  as  described 
in  verse  3.  For  the  stress  laid 
on  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  as 


the  proof  of  his  apostolical  au¬ 
thority,  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  2,  3; 

‘  the  seal  of  mine  apostleship 
are  ye  in  the  Lord.  Mine  an¬ 
swer  to  them  that  examine  me 
is  this.’ 

The  contrast  of  the  law  of  the 
living  Spirit  in  the  human  heart, 
and  of  the  letter  of  the  Law  on 
stone,  is  suggested  by  the  often 
quoted  passage  in  Jer.  xxxi.  33, 
to  which  he  himself  refers  in  vi. 
16.  The  metaphor  of  ‘  the  tables 
of  the  heart  ’  may  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  recollection  of  the 
phrase  in  Prov.  iii.  3,  vii.  3 
(though  net  in  LXX.),  and  the 
contrast  of  the  heart  of  stone  and 
the  heart  of  flesh,  in  Ezek.  xi. 
19,  xxxvi.  26. 

7r\n£i v  lapSiaic  trapidvaic,  ‘  ta¬ 
bles  which  are  hearts  of  flesh.’ 

In  the  preceding  image  of  ‘  the 
Epistle,’  two  ideas  are  brought 
out :  first,  the  inward,  as  oposed 
to  the  outward  testimony  of  the 
Apostle ;  secondly,  its  openness 
and  simplicity,  as  opposed  to  con¬ 
cealment  and  obscurity.  Each 
of  these  in  turn  suggests  a  fur¬ 
ther  comparison  of  the  mode, 
with  the  subject,  of  his  teaching, 
analogous  to  the  transition  in  i. 
18—20,  from  the  assertion  of  his 
personal  firmness  and  decision  to 
the  firmness  and  immutability  of 
Christ.  In  each  case  he  starts 
with  a  resumption  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  it  was  left  in  ii.  17, 
1  Who  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
Apostolical  responsibilities  ?  As- 
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1-6. 


Atffu'ais  aXk  iv  TrXa^iv  R  KapOLcus  <rapKi vais.  iirei toL- 
Orja-Lv  8e  roc avrqv  exppev  Sia  tov  ^/owrrou  irpos  tov  6e6v. 
bovx  on  iKavoL  ia-pev  b  \oyitfi<rda.L  ri  a(f>  iavruv  cos  e’f 

*  napS lay.  b  a<p*  iavraiv  XoylcraffOai  n. 

4  stone  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.  rNow  such  rconfi- 

5  dence  have  we  through  Christ  to  God-ward.  Not  that  we  arc 


sufficient  ‘to  think  anything  of 

sisted  by  the  consciousness  of 
your  support  and  sympathy,  I 
feel  that  I  am.’  This  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  expressed  in  verse  4  (‘  such 
is  our  confidence  ’),  and  again  in 
verse  12  (‘  having  such  a  hope  ’). 
But  in  each  case  this  personal 
feeling  is  absorbed  into  the  gene¬ 
ral  contemplation  of  the  nature  of 
his  service ;  in  the  first  instance, 
into  the  consideration  of  the  glory 
and  life  of  the  Gospel  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  dimness  and  death 
of  the  Law ;  in  the  second,  into 
the  consideration  of  the  openness  ' 
and  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  as 
opposed  to  the  obscurity  and 
mystery  of  the  Law.  Thus  the 
Apostle  not  only  delineates  the 
general  character  of  Christianity 
(as  is  his  wont)  in  reference  to 
an  incidental  and  personal  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  this  delineation 
is  set  forth  in  an  express  contrast 
to  the  Law,  and  he,  for  the  first 
time,  introduces  into  this  Epistle 
a  polemical  element  unknown  to 
the  First,  but  found  in  the  Epi¬ 
stles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians. 
Even  in  ordinary  writings,  when 
the  author  throws  himself  into  a 
hostile  attitude,  wc  look  round  to 
see  what  enemy  he  is  menacing ; 
much  more  in  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  where  almost  every  truth 
i3  elicited  by  some  directly  prac¬ 
tical  object.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  Epistle  reveals  to 
us  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the 
present  case.  The  same  insinua- 


ourselves  as  rfrom  ourselves, 

tions  which  are  indirectly  glanced 
at  here,  in  ii.  17,  iii.  1,  2,  are,  in 
x.  1 — 18,  xi.  5 — 15,  openly  at¬ 
tacked,  and  the  party  from  whom 
they  proceeded  are  expressly  de¬ 
clared  to  belong  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  xi.  22.  If 
in  the  interval  be-  Consc,™s' 
tween  the  First  and  jujaizers° 
Second  Epistles  the 
Judaizing  party  had  grown  to 
such  a  height  as  to  assail  the 
Apostle  in  the  stronghold  of  his 
influence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  image  should  be  constantly 
before  him,  and  that,  in  repelling 
their  charges  his  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  mission  should 
be  enhanced  by  a  consciousness 
of  its  superiority  to  the  ancient 
and  decaying  system  to  which 
they  were  still  enslaved. 

ToiavTi\v,  i.  e.  ‘  such  as  is  in¬ 
spired  by  your  testimony,  and 
such  as  I  have  expressed  in  ii. 
16,  17. 

Sia  tov  xpurTov,  *  my  confidence 
is  entirely  through  Christ ;  ’  a 
correction  of  any  assertion  of 
his  own  independent  power. 

wpoc  tov  9tov,  ‘  a  confidence 
which  will  stand  the  test  of 
God’s  trial,’  as  in  Rom.  iv.  2,  v.  1. 

5.  ov\  art  ixavol  ioficv.  The 
connexion  is  through  the  implied 
meaning  of  irtirotOrioiv,  i.  e.  ‘  con¬ 
fidence  that  I  have  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  spoken  of  in  ii.  16;’ 
and  the  repetition  of  the  word 
here  proves  the  identity  of  this 
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aavTwi',  aW*  r)  ’uca.v6rq<;  tjixcou  eic  rov  ueov,  6  os  kcll 
hcavcocrev  rpias  SiaKovovs  Kawrjs  Sf.adrjKrjS,  oil  ypa/jL/xaro; 

*  iavray. 

cbut  our  sufficiency  is  from  God,  who  also  rmade  us  r  sufficient 
ministers  of  ra  new  rcovenant.  not  of  ra  letter  but  of  ra 


train  of  thought  with  that  on 
which  ho  then  entered.  ‘Not 
that  my  sufficiency  of  which  I 
am  confident,  is  my  own,’  &c. 

^  oi%  on,  the  usual  phrase  for 

XoylitaBal  n,  ‘  to  judge  or 
conclude  anything  out  of  our  own 
sufficiency.’  Compare  the  pa¬ 
rallel  passages  of  x.  7  (where  it 
occurs  with  atj>'  lavrou),  and  xii. 
6 ;  and  for  the  general  sense 
comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  1 — 4  (where  the 
word  also  occurs),  ‘Yet  am  I 
not  hereby  justified.’ 

a<j>’  tavri)',  ‘  from  our  own 
resources.’ 

e|  nuTivr,  ‘  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  from  our  own 
hearts ;  ’  opposed  to  in  too  Scov, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  accumu¬ 
lating  phrases,  as  in  ii.  17. 

C.  iie  Kai,=qui  idem,  ‘  the  same 
God  who  ’  (with  reference  to 
Uayoi  immediately  preceding) 

‘  made  us  sufficient  to  be  ’  Sia- 
kovovs,  as  in  the  common  Greek 
phrase  wat Sevetv  aofoy  (‘to  edu¬ 
cate  so  as  to  make  wise  ’),  tvtttuv 
ve Kpov  (‘  to  strike  so  as  to  kill  ’). 
The  word  itacoyog,  1  servant,’ 
or  ‘  instrument,’  refers  back  to 
StanoyqdeJoa  in  verse  3. 

caii'ije  Siadriens,  1  not  of  an  old 
and  worn-out  covenant;  but  of 
,  a  new  covenant,  in¬ 

covenant.'  8ti"ct  with  youthfulness 
and  energy  ;  and  then 
this  newness  leads  him  back  to 
the  image  of  the  living  Epistle 
of  the  Corinthian  Church,-  and 
the  dead  letter  of  the  Mosaic 


Law,  as  set  forth  in  verse  3  — 
‘  a  new  covenant,  which  con¬ 
sists  not  in  a  writing  like  the 
Law,  which  could  do  nothing 
but  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
death  on  those  who  disobeyed 
it:  but  in  a  Spirit  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  very  nature  of 
spirit,  which  is  the  principle  of 
animation,  breathes  life  and  vi¬ 
gour  into  the  soul.’  For  the 
words  ‘new  covenant’  (raii'j) 
SiadiiKtj),  see  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  ‘  The 
new  covenant  in  my  blood 
from  which  expression  of  our 
Lord  they  are  probably  de- 

Observe  the  omission  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  before  SiatbjKijc,  ypdp/iarug, 

The  connexion  of  the  ideas 
of  ‘  life  ’  and  ‘  spirit,’  .  , 
as  expressed  in  the  words 
£ti>oiroi£(  and  TTvcufia  is  ob¬ 
vious,  and  is  to  be  found  in  John 
vi.  63,  ‘  the  words  that  I  speak 
.  .  .  they  are  spirit  and  life.’  1 
Cor.  xv.  45,  a  ‘  quickening  (fwo- 
Troiovy)  spirit.'  Rom.  viii.  11, 

‘  He  shall  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit.'  Gal.  vi.  8, 
‘He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life.’ 
But  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  ‘  death  ’  and  the  ‘  letter  ’ 
is  less  clear.  In  most  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  passages  just  quoted,  the 
‘  Spirit  ’  is  opposed,  not  to  ‘  the 
letter,’  but  to  1  the  flesh ;  ’  and 
though  we  now  frequently  con¬ 
trast  ‘  the  letter  ’  and  the  1  spi¬ 
rit,’  yet  it  is  this  very  passage 
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aXXa  wevparoq'  to  yap  ypappa  "avOKTalvei,  to  Se 
nvevp a  ^coottolc?.  7  el  Be  f)  BiaKovia  tov  davarov  ev  bypap- 
•  4»<wrr«iV«.  1  ypippaair. 

spirit:  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life. 
7  But  if  the  ministration  of  death  rengraven  in  the  letter  on' 


which  has  made  that  contrast 
familiar  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  by  ypappa, 

1  the  letter,’  is  meant  the 

arid1  sacre<*  hooks  of  the  Old 
Spirit  Test,  as  appears  from  the 
general  use  of  the  cognate 
word,  ypaipt],  ‘  the  Scripture,’ 
of  the  derived  word  ypappaniiq 
(‘scribe’  or  ‘interpreter  of 
the  sacred  books’),  and  of  the 
word  ypa/ifia  itself  (in  the  plu¬ 
ral).  ‘  The  writings  (role  ypdp- 
fjiaai)  of  Moses,’  John  v.  47 ; 

1  the  sacred  writings  ’  (ra  ttpa 
y pappiaTa),  2  Tim.  iii.  15;  Jo¬ 
seph.  Ant.  X.  x.  4.  These  ex¬ 
pressions,  though  occurring  in 
the  LXX.,  are  never  there  used 
for  the  sacred  books.  Probably, 
the  nomenclature  at  this  time 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  to  the 
Jews  the  Old  Testament  stood 
in  the  relation  of  ‘  literature  ’ 
generally,’  and  hence  was  called 
by  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
applied  to  their  own  literature. 
(Compare  the  use  of  ypappara 
in  this  general  sense,  John  vii. 
15;  Acts  xxvi.  24.)  And  the 
expression  would  be  still  further 
fixed  by  the  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  to  the  actual 
writing  of  the  words  and  let¬ 
ters  of  the  sacred  books  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  contents. 
Hence  the  Apostle  brings  out 
to  the  surface  of  the  word  the 
meaning  which  thus  lay  latent 
within  it;  and  hence  his  use  of 
it  (wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
singular  number),  not  simply  for 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  (in 


a  bad  sense)  for  the  mere  out¬ 
ward  book  or  ordinance,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  living  power  of 
the  Gospel.  ‘  Circumcision  in 
spirit  and  not  in  letter  ’  (Rom.  ii. 
27 — 29).  ‘The  oldness  of  the 
letter  and  newness  of  the  spirit’ 
(Rom.  vii.  6). 

Having  so  used  the  word,  he 
ascribes  to  it,  as  to  the  Law,  the 
introduction  of  death  into  the 
world  through  sin,  without  the 
power  of  alleviating  or  averting 
it.  See  Rom.  v.  12,  vii.  1),  viii. 
2,  3;  1  Cor.  xv.  56;  Gal.  iii.  10, 
21.  And  so  here  the  living  tes¬ 
timony  borne  to  his  authority  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  suggests 
strongly  the  contrast  of  the 
dreary  death-like  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  the  old  graven 
characters  on  which  his  oppo¬ 
nents  rested  their  claims. 

The  thought  of  the  tables  of 
stone  carries  the  Apostle  more 
fully  into  the  Mosaic  account  of 
their  descent  from  Sinai ;  and  he 
argues  from  the  glory  which  (as 
described  in  Exod.  xxxiv.)  then 
environed  them,  that  his  mission 
must  be  more  glorious  Btill.  All 
the  words— roS  Sararov,  iv  ypup- 
fian,  ivTtTviriaftiiiq,  Aifioig — are 
meant  to  express  the  inferiority 
of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  ‘  bringing 
not  life  but  death , — carved  me¬ 
chanically,  in  precise  characters, 
on  hard  stones’  With  the  same 
view,  rr)v  Karapyovpivgv  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  to 
leave  this  as  the  final  and  em¬ 
phatic  expression. 

7.  The  Received  Text,  with 
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pan  ivTtTVTroipivrj  *kC0ois  iyevijdrf  iv  8o£r),  tocrre  prf 
8vi>clct0oll  arei'tcrai  tows  wlows  ’Icrparfk  els  to  irpoaonrov 
bMa)V(Tea>s  Sia  rrfv  So£av  tow  npocranrov  awTOw  rr/v  /ca- 
rapyovpivrfv,  8ira>s  ovyl  paXkov  rf  Sia/«ma  tow  TrvevpaTog 
earai  iv  86£r) ;  9  el  yap  cTrj  Sia/«ma.  rrji  KaraKptcreafs 
Sofa,  TroWtp  pakkov  ireptcrcreuei  rf  Si anovia  rfjs  Si/caio- 
o-vvrp;  dSof^.  10 /cal  yap  °ow  SeSofacrrai  to  SeSofaoyieVow 
eV  towtw  to/  fiepei,  ’elveKev  rrjs  virepftakkovo"r)$  Sdfijs. 
"el  yap  to  Karapyovpevov  Sia  Sofjjs,  iroXXw  pakkov  to 
pevov  iv  8o£r).  ^e^ovreg  ovv  Toiamrfv  ikrrlha  nokkfj  nap- 

*  Add  *.  ‘  Maitreoj,.  *  v  SioKovla. 

d  Add  tV.  •  oi.Se  SeS.  ' 


stones  was  rmade  in  glory',  so  that  the  children  of 
Israel  rwere  not  able  to  look'  stedfastly  ron  the  face  of  Moses 
for  the  glory  of  his  rface  (which  glory  was  to  ''vanish 
8  away'),  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be 
9 rather  'in  glory'?  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation 
'have  glory,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of  righteous- 

10  ness  rabound  in  glory.  For  even  that  which  ''has  been' 
made  glorious  rhas  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason 

11  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.  For  if  that  which  rvanisheth 
away  was  '  in  glory',  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  rin 

1 2  glory'.  ''  Having  then'  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 


A.  C.  D3.  E.  J.  K.  and  almost  all 
the  Versions,  reads  iv  ypappuaiv, 
Lachmarm,  with  B.  D>.  F.  G.,  iv 
ypappan.  The  first  would  refer 
to  the  actual  letters ;  the  second, 
to  the  general  fact  of  the  writing. 

iytvlidrj,  ‘  came  into  exist- 

9.  rije  KaracptVfwc  and  rijg  ?i- 
Kaioavvi)s  are  here  opposed,  as 
Savurov  and  Tviiiparog  in  verses 
7,  8.  For  this  use  of  Sixaioavvi) 
see  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

10.  This  strange  use  of  the 
perfect  StSoEaurat  and  itiolaapt- 
vov  is  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  33 
(LXX.). 

tv  Tovrtf)  rip  pipe i,  ‘in  this  in¬ 
stance  of  Moses.’  Compare  ix. 
3.  The  neuter  gender  gives  to 
the  sentence  the  turn  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  proposition — 1  In  this  par¬ 


ticular  instance  was  fulfilled  the 
general  rule,  that  a  greater  glory 
throtvs  a  lesser  glory  into  the 
shade.’ 

11.  ro  Kctrapyovfitvov  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  thought  from  r>)v  Kurap- 
yavptvpv  in  verse  7. 

Bta  So£ i/c,  1  in  a  state  of  glory.’ 
For  this  variation  of  iv  and  Siri, 
compare  ix  and  ?.ta,  Rom.  iii.  30, 
J(d  and  iv,  Rom.  v.  10. 

12.  He  now  once  more  resumes 
the  subject  of  his  direct  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Corinthians. 
‘  Having  such  a  hope  ’  is  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  words  in  verse  4, 
1  we  have  such  confidence  ’ 
(irenoldi)oiv  St  roiauri/y  i’xo/rtr) ; 
but  by  the  intervening  vision  of 
the  glory  of  his  work,  what  was 
there  ‘  confidence  ’  is  here  filled 
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prjcria  xparpeOa,  11  Kai  ov  Kadanep  a  Mcovo-rjs  ItlOcl  xd- 
\vppa  £7 tI  to  irpoamirov  b  aiirov  vpb<;  to  pi)  arevLcrai 
tov s  vlovi  ’I<Tpar)\  eis  to  TeX.09  row  xa.Ta.pyovpe.vov. 

•  Maxrfjs.  b  iavrov. 

13  speech,  and  not  as  Moses  put  a  veil  rupon  his  face,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end 


iroWp  irapptjalif  ypiiptBa,  ‘  we 
speak  openly,  and  plainly,  and 
confidently,'  in  opposition  to  the 
insincerity  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  his  opponents,  and 
with  which  they  are  charged  by 
him,  ii.  17.  As  before  in  5 — 11, 
the  life  and  spirituality,  so  here 
the  openness  of  the  Apostleship 
is  contrasted  with  the  darkness 
of  the  Law.  The  imagery  of 
Moses  descending  from  the  Mount 
is  still  continued;  but,  whereas 
the  previous  contrast  was  be¬ 
tween  the  tables  of  stone  and  the 
living  words  of  the  Spirit,  the 
contrast  here  is  between  the  veil 
of  Moses  and  the  unveiled  face 
of  the  Apostle. 

The  whole  transaction  in 
.  Exod.  xxxiv.  33,  34, 
Moses?'  °f  is  allegorized.  From  the 
literal  story  he  passes 
to  that  which  the  story  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  represent,  viz.,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  transitory  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  For 
this  kind  of  allegorizing,  compare 
Gal.  iv.  25  ;  1  Cor.x.  2—4.  Here, 
as  in  Gal.  iv.  21,  31,  he  regards 
the  Jewish  people  of  his  own 
time  as  completely  separate  from 
himself  and  from  Christians. 

13.  Kai  oi),  i.  e.  Tldtptv  KaXvjipn 
itri  to  irpoaontov  tipaiy. 

irpos  to  fir)  artvioat,  K.  r.  X. 
The  most  natural  view  of  the 
passage  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  30 — 36, 
is  that  which  represents  the  veil 
as  worn  by  Moses  during  his 
speech  to  the  people,  in  order  to 


hide  the  glory  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  In  this  sense  the  English 
version  inserts  the  word  1  till’ 
in  verse  33,  and  other  versions 
understand  in  a  pluperfect 
sense — ‘  he  had  put  on  the  veil.’ 

But  the  Hebrew  words  of 
Exod.  xxxiv.  33,  most  The  LXX. 
readily  agree  with  the  version  of 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  veil  of 
versions :  Kai  IrretSi)  Moses- 
kartiraeire  \a\tiv  .  .  .  tTriOqKtv 
iiri  to  wpoaurirov  airov  KaXvfifia. 

‘  Impletisque  sermonibus  posuit 
velamen  super  faciem  suam.’ 

‘  And  when  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a 
veil  on  his  face.’  With  this 
agree  Exod.  xxxiv.  34,  35,  as 
translated  both  by  the  LXX.  and 
by  modem  versions,  which  imply 
that  the  veil  was  not  put  on  till 
the  close  of  his  speaking  with 
the  people,  when  he  resumed  it 
until  the  moment  of  his  again  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Divine  presence  ; 
the  Vulgate,  however,  giving 
another  version,  founded  appa¬ 
rently  on  a  different  reading 
(DFIX  for  tol<,  ‘  with  them,’  for 
1  with  him  ’)  ‘  sed  operiebat  illc 
rursus  faciem  suam,  si  quando  lo- 
quebatur  ad  eos.’ 

Whether  or  not  the  LXX.  be 
a  correct  reading  of  the  exact 
words  of  the  original,  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  words  in 
verses  10  and  16  to  the  LXX.  of 
Exod.  xxxiv.  30,  34,  leaves  but 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  ver¬ 
sion  which  furnished  the  basis 
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14  aXX.’  eTrojpdiOrj  ra  votjpara  avTcov.  &XPL  Y°-P 
crrjpepov  *T)p.epa.<;  to  avro  KaXvppa.  enl  rr}  avayvcocrei  rrjs 

■  Omit  ip Upas. 

u  of  that  which  rwas  vanishing  away'.  But  their  r  thoughts 
were  r  hardened.  For  until  this  rvery  day  the  same  veil  rc- 


maineth  0  in  the  rcad'ng  of 

of  the  Apostle’s  allegory.  The 
meaning  of  that  version  must  be, 
that  the  veil  was  put  on,  not  to 
conceal  the  glory,  but  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  glory  vanished 
away,  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased 
to  speak  to  them ;  being  re¬ 
kindled  by  the  light  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  presence,  but  again  fading 
away  when  he  had  ceased  to 
speak  the  Divine  message.  To 
this  sense  of  the  transitory  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  glory  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  word  Karapyov- 
Htvog  refers,  in  verses  7,  11,  12, 
13,  14.  With  this  also  will  best 
agree  the  explanation  of  the 
words  vpog  to  fit)  arevioai  roue 
vwvg  I tjpai)\  tig  to  re\og  too  xn- 
Tapyovfilyov.  If  the  Apostle  is 
supposed  to  adopt  what  is  now 
the  usual  mode  of  regarding  the 
transaction  in  Exod.  xxxiv.,  then 
the  sense  of  these  words  must  be 
‘  in  order  that  the  sons  of  Israel 
might  not  gaze  on  the  end  of 
that  which  is  passing  away,  i.  e. 
on  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.’  But,  in  that  case, 
he  ascribes  directly  to  Moses  an 
intention  which  only  could  be 
conceived  as  existing  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  also  abruptly 
introduces  the  antitype  into  the 
type.  If,  however,  it  be  taken 
according  to  the  LXX.  version, 
then  the  sense  will  be :  ‘  We 
put  no  veil  on  our  teaching,  as 
Moses  did  on  the  glory  of  his 
countenance ;  we  have  no  fear 


the  old  r  covenant,  r  since  its 


as  he  had,  that  our  glory  will 
pass  away.'  In  this  manner,  to 
TtXog  obtains  its  natural  meaning 
of  ‘  destruction,’  which  alone 
suits  it  when  thus  connected 
with  rou  KarapyovfiEvov,  though 
the  sense  of  ‘  completion  ’  may 
be  appropriate  in  other  passages 
where,  as  in  Rom.  x.  4,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  or  words  have  direct 
reference  to  the  objects  which 
they  are  designed  to  fulfil, 

14.  The  thought  of  the  veil, 
which  prevented  the  people  from 
recognising  the  perishable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  glory  of  Moses, 
throws  him  back  on  the  thought 
that  this  veil  still  continues  on 
their  hearts,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  recognition  of  the  perish¬ 
able  character  of  the  Law,  which 
not  only  was  represented  in  the 
person  of  Moses,  but  derived  from 
him  its  usual  title  (as  in  Acts 
xv.  21).  And  this  metaphor  was 
rendered  still  more  appropriate 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  the  Jews  prayed  and  read 
with  veils  upon  their  heads — the 
Tallith,  or  four-cornered  white 
scarf,  still  seen  in  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  worship.  (See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul, 
vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

A  similar  idea  may  have  been 
present  to  the  Evangelist’s  mind 
in  recording  the  rending  of  the 
curtain  of  the  Temple  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51). 

a\\d,  ‘  nay,  so  true  is  this, 
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7ra\aias  Siaffajicqs  /xeVet,  p,f)  avaKakvnropevov  sort  kv  XPL~ 
ot&j  KaTapyeiTai,  l0aXA>  ecus  (njpepov,  brjVLKa  av  avayivat- 
<jKTjTaL  M(ov(rrjs,  tcakvppa  ini  rfjv  Kuphiav  avrcov  kcitcli. 
16rji>LKa  S’  av  imcTTpirjir)  npos  Kvpiov,  nepiaipetrai  to 

•  o  r/.  b  TjvUa  avayivwff Herat  M uarjs. 

15  vanishing  away  in  Christ  is  not  unveiled  to  them',  but  unto 
this  day,  whenever  Moses  is  read,  ra  veil  rliesupon  their  heart. 

16  r13ut  whenever  he'  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  rHe  taketh  away' 


that,  not  their  eyes,  but  their 
thoughts,  were  hardened  and 
dulled  ’  (cTrupi'oSri)  :  see  iv.  4. 

7-ije  TraXaide  Ihaflqmje-  Nothing 
more  strongly  expresses  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  conviction  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  system  than 
this  expression  of  the  ‘  Old 
Covenant,’  applied  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  within  thirty  years 
after  the  Crucifixion. 

pi;  avuKaXvTTTOfievov  on  iv 
yjiurrip  Karapyeirai :  ‘  the  fact 

not  being  to  them  unveiled  that 
the  Old  Covenant  is  done  away 
in  Christ.’  The  word  draraXv- 
uTofiEvov  may  possibly  agree  with 
ndXvppa,  but  it  must  be  taken  as 
a  nominative  absolute,  q  it aXaia 
SutOriKri  is  the  nominative  to  ica- 
rapytlrat,  corresponding  with  the 
previous  verse,  where  it  is  not 
the  veil,  but  the  glory,  which  is 
described  as  being  ‘  done  away.’ 

15.  ii\\’  eo>e  orifiepov,  K.  r.  \. 
This  is  a  resumption  and  further 
explanation  of  AXV  cirwpuOq  in 
verse  14. 

16.  This  verse  is  based  on  the 
LXX.  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  34 :  i/vka 
S’  av  eioeirnpevCTO  Mti/vtrrje  tvavn 
Kvpiov  XaXtiv  ailTtp,  ntptripeiro  TO 
KaXvfifia  ius  too  iniropiveodai. 

rirka,  ‘whenever,’  is  used 
here  alone  in  the  New 
‘~e  Test.,  being  (like  Soo¬ 
the  Lord.’  ZaaTal  and  SiSoiaopivov 
in  verse  10)  taken  from 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34. 


The  nominative  to  inirTpcif/ri 
must  be  ‘  Moses.’  No  other 
nominative  case  will  answer  the 
purpose,  1  Israel  ’  being  too  re¬ 
mote,  and  #/  KapSia  (‘the  heart’) 
not  sufficiently  prominent ;  and 
such  a  nominative  is  required 
for  mpiatpurai,  which,  when 
compared  with  ireptr/peiro  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  34,  must  be  (not  ‘  is  stript 
off,’  but)  ‘  strips  off.’  In  Acts 
xxvii.  20,  ireptriptiro  is  indeed 
used  passively,  and  instances  to 
the  same  effect  may  be  found  in 
classical  writers ;  but  in  the 
LXX.  amidst  numerous  instances 
of  the  active  sense  mostly,  as 
here,  with  regard  to  dress,  in¬ 
stances  of  its  passive  seDse  are 
very  rare.  Each  clause,  begin¬ 
ning  with  pvtKa,  will  then  cor¬ 
respond,  and  the  parallel  with 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34  will  be  pre¬ 
served.  Moses  is  thus  taken  for 
the  representative,  not  only  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  but  also  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  the  Apo¬ 
stle  in  the  next  verse  identifies 
himself  with  all  Christians,  and 
as  in  iii.  23  he  had  spoken  of  the 
Epistle  of  Christ,  as  written  in¬ 
differently  on  his  heart  or  on 
theirs. 

The  passage  turns  on  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  Kv- 
piov  (‘  the  Lord  ’),  which  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  34  is  used  for 
Jehovah,  and  here,  as  usual,  for 
Christ.  1  When  Moses  in  the 
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KaKvjjLjjLa,  17  6  Se  Kvp tos  to  irveupd.  icrr  tv  •  ov  Se  to 
the  veil.  Now  the  Lord  is  rthe  Spirit:  and  where  the 


person  of  his  people  turns  again 
to  Him  who  is  our  Lord  now, 
as  he  went  of  old  time  to  Him 
who  was  their  Lord  in  Sinai, 
then  he  strips  off  the  veil  from 
his  face,  and  from  their  hearts, 
and  then  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  Law  will  be  made  ma¬ 
nifest  in  the  full  bkze  of  the 
Divine  glory.'  Comp.  Ps.  lxxx. 
19  (lxxix.  20,  LXX.),  Kvp,e,  .  .  . 

iirioTpeyl/OV  ypae  Kal  kiri<pu.rov  TO 

Compare  Acts  ix.  35  ;  1  Thess. 
i.  9,  where  iirtorpeihg  is  used  for 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

17.  ‘  O  Se  KtipiOQ  TO  TTI'CV/Ea  EOT II’. 
The  allegory  which  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Moses  and  the 
veil,  is  now  carried  a  step  higher, 

1  When  I  speak  of  Israel  turning 
to  the  Lord,  I  speak  of  their 
turning  from  the  letter  to  the 
Spirit  which  is  behind  the  letter, 
even  as  Moses  turned  to  the  Lord 
on  Mount  Sinai  behind  the  Law 
and  the  veil.’  Compare  for  the 
form  of  Hpeeeh,  ‘  The  passover 
the  Christ,'  1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  1  The 
rock  (ji  nirpa)  was  Christ,’  1 
Cor.  x.  4.  ‘  The  Lord  of  the 

old  dispensation,  whom  Moses 
saw  on  Sinai,  is,  in  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  the  Spirit. 

ol  Se  to  irvevpa  Kvpiov,  e\ev- 
Btpia.  This  is  to  explain  why 
the  veil  is  taken  off,  on  turning 
to  the  Lord.  ‘  If  by  “  the  Lord  ” 
is  meant  “  the  Spirit,”  that  Spirit 
being  the  Spirit  of  “  the  Lord  ” 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  i.  e.  “  of  Christ,”  then  we 
have  the  best  assurance  that  the 
result  must  be  freedom, — free¬ 
dom  from  all  obstacles  inter¬ 
vening  between  us  and  God, — 
the  glorious  freedom  of  the  sons 


of  God  (Rom.  viii.  21) ;  the  free¬ 
dom  wherewith  “  Christ  has  made 
us  free  ”  from  the  Law  and  its 
consequences'  (Gal.  v.  1,  13). 
The  connexion  between  the  Spi¬ 
rit  and  freedom  lies  partly  in  the 
general  sense  of  liberty  which 
pervades  the  word  Spirit,  both 
in  its  etymological  and  in  its  de¬ 
rived  significations,  ro  try  tv  pa 
Sirov  $e\ti  iryei  (John  iii.  8) ;  to 
irvevpa  Giaipo vv  .  .  .  KuOiie  (3ov\e- 
rai  (1  Cor.  xii.  11) ;  partly  in  the 
particular  sense  in  which  1  the 
Spirit’  is  throughout  these  chap¬ 
ters  opposed  to  ‘  the  letter,’  as 
the  source  of  life,  and  energy, 
and  liberty.  And  the  analogous 
stress  laid  upon  the  veil  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  4 — 16,  would  lead  one  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  here,  also,  the  thought 
of  ‘  freedom  ’  was  in  part  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  removal  of  the  re¬ 
straint  or  burden  of  the  veil :  in 
part  by  the  fear  which  made  the 
Israelites  shrink  from  looking  on 
the  face  of  Moses,  unveiled,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  30  (i^ofiijfltjo-uv  iyyioui 
avrip).  Compare  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  6  : 
‘  God  sent  forth  His  Son  ...  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
Law  .  . .  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.’ 
And  still  more  nearly,  Rom.  viii. 
15 :  ‘Ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  fo  fear-, 
but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father.’ 

18.  We  at  last  reach  the  climax 
which  should  naturally  have  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  upon  the  un¬ 
finished  sentence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  comparison  in  verse 
12 ;  but  which,  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  digressions,  is  now  di- 
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vuevpa  Kvpiov,  RtKevdepi a.  isr)p.ei<s  Se  vavre s  avanexa- 

•  Add  #k«. 

is  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  oX  is  liberty.  But  we  all  with  run- 


lated  to  enlarged  proportions, 
such  as  the  additional  conflux  of 
images  required. 

i/peig  Si  navrce.  As  Moses  had 
,  all ,  in  the  previous  verses 
’  been  made  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Jews,  so  in  the  parallel  to 
him,  the  Apostle  places  not 
merely  himself,  but  all  believers  ; 
the  word  ‘all’  (wavrec)  being 
inserted  with  emphasis,  because 
the  plural  t)fie7s  alone  would, 
according  to  the  frequent  use  of 
this  Epistle,  only  indicate  him¬ 


self. 


‘We 


avaKtxaXvpptVip  irpoouiirtp. 

all,'  he  proceeds  to  say, 
um-eiled  *  '"’Aether  Apostles  or 
face.'  not,  you  who  are  written 
upon  my  heart,  as  well 
as  I  who  wrote  the  word  of 
Christ  on  your  hearts,  stand  out 
before  the  world,  not  like  Moses 
with  a  veil  to  conceal  the  fading 
away  of  our  glory,  but  with  our 
countenances  open  and  unveiled 
before  God,  and  open  also  and 
unveiled  before  the  world  for  all 
to  see.’ 

tt)v  So(av  Kvpiov,  ‘the  glory 
of  Christ  is  to  us  what 

o?  the6 W  ,the  «l0,7  °f  God  WaS 
Lgjd  i  to  Moses.  Here,  again, 
by  the  double  Bense  of 
the  phrase  ‘  the  Lord,’  the  vision 
of  the  ‘  glory  ’  of  God  (!)  Sofa  fiov), 
to  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  19 — 22, 
immediately  before  the  story  of 
the  veil  in  xxxiv.  30,  34,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  vision  of  Christ  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  believers.  By ‘the 
glory  of  Christ  ’  is  meant  the 
glory,  the  greatness,  the  Divine 


excellence,  above  all,  the  truth, 
which  made  His  life  on  earth 
‘  the  light  of  the  world,’  the 
‘Light  of  light.’  Comp.  iv.  4; 
and  also  John  i.  14,  17,  ‘we  be¬ 
held  His  glory,'  John  ii.  11, 
‘  this  did  Jesus,  and  manifested 
forth  His  glory ;  ’  John  xvii.  5, 
‘  glorify  me  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 

rarcnrrpifo/iti'oi.  This  word  oc¬ 
curs  nowhere  besides 
either  in  the  New  Tes-  ™T0,rTP‘" 
tament  or  the  LXX.  ‘ 

The  sense  of  Karoirrpl{eiv  in  the 
active  is,  ‘to  show  in  a  mirror.’ 
KaroTrrpli(etr8ai  in  the  middle  is, 
therefore,  properly,  ‘  to  look  at 
oneself  in  a  mirror.’  (See  Wet- 
stein  ad  loc.)  This  sense  being 
plainly  inapposite  here,  there 
remain  two  possible  meanings, 
both  of  which  the  word  would 
bear  :  (1)  ‘beholding  _  ^  ^ 

‘  showing  to  oneself  in  ^gliiss/" 
a  mirror.’  Of  this  there 
is  one  example  in  Philo,  Leg. 
Alleg.  p.  107,  where  Moses,  in 
a  rhetorical  paraphrase  of  the 
speech  in  this  very  same  Exod. 
xxxiii.  13,  is  represented  as  say¬ 
ing  :  figSe  ep<pavio(hir)Q,  figSe  ra- 
TOKrptoal pgv  iv  a\\<p  riv'i  r>)v  or)v 
litav  >i  iv  <rol  T<p  Sap.  The  sense 
would  then  be,  ‘We  with  faces 
unveiled,  as  Moses  when  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  God,  behold 
the  glory  of  Christ.’  But,  though 
in  itself  the  sense  is  admissible, 
the  context  is  much  against  it. 
Karowrpt £<!pevot  cannot  be  used  of 
‘  beholding  ’  simply,  because  in 
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Xvppevcg  vpoo-cZnaj  tt)v  So£av  Kvptov  Ka.TOTTTpitpp.evoi, 
veiled  face  'reflecting  as  in  a  'mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 


that  case  the  Apostle  must  have 
used  the  word  drm'fw,  as  already 
twice  before,  in  verees  7,  13. 
Nor  would  the  image  of  the 
mirror,  if  we  consider  the  stress 
laid  upon  it  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12, 
be  altogether  merged  here.  And 
if  it  were  thus  taken  to  mean 
‘  beholding  not  face  to'  face,  but 
in  a  mirror,’  it  runs  counter  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  passage, 
which  is  intended  to  express,  not 
a  distant,  but  an  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  with  God,  more  intimate 
even  than  the  vision  of  Moses ; 
to  which,  as  an  exhibition  only 
of  the  outward  attributes  of  God 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  20,  xxxiv. 
6,  7),  this  word  might,  as  by 
Philo,  be  not  improperly  applied. 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘  image  ’ 
or  1  likeness  ’  (cicuir,  iv,  4  ;  Col. 
i.  15),  1  the  effulgence’  (air av- 
yaopa,  Ileb.  i.  3);  but  still  in 
Ilirn  we  see  all  tiie  Divine  per¬ 
fections,  ‘  we  beheld  (eOeaahfieda) 
Ilis  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,’ 
John  i.  14.  Still  less  would 
there  be  any  such  distinction 
drawn  in  this  passage,  where 
Christ  and  God  are  studiously 
blended  in  one  under  the  common 
name  of  cvptos  (‘  the  Lord’). 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the 
„  „  sense  (2)  of  ‘  reflecting 
33  in  a  mirror*’  11  >8 
an|lass!’n  just  possible  that  both 
meanings  might  be 
combined  by  an  allusion  to  the 
bright  metal  mirrors  then  in  use, 
so  as  to  render  it  1  beholding 
the  glory,  as  we  look  at  a  light 
in  a  bright  mirror  of  brass  or 
silver,  which,  as  we  look,  is  re¬ 
flected  back  on  our  faces'  But 


this  is  far-fetched,  and  though 
there  is  no  actual  instance  of  the 
sense  of  ‘reflecting,’  yet  the  fact 
that  a  Greek  writer  like  Chry¬ 
sostom  understood  it  here  in  that 
sense,  shows  that  there  was  in 
his  time  nothing  in  the  usage  of 
the  word  to  make  it  impossible. 
And  this  sense  is  undoubtedly  the 
one  most  agreeable  to  the  context. 
The  point  of  contrast  between 
the  Christian  dispensation  as  re¬ 
presented  in  himself  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  dispensation  as  represented  in 
Moses  or  his  opponents,  is  not  so 
much  the  greater  clearness  of 
knowledge  as  the  greater  open¬ 
ness  of  dealing  and  teaching  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Christians.  The  veil 
is  described  as  concealing  not 
the  light,  but  the  evanescence  of 
the  light;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  removal  of  the  veil  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  disclosing  not  higher 
revelations,  but  greater  liberty. 
Christians  ‘  having,  like  Moses, 
received  in  their  lives  the  re¬ 
flected  glory  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence,  as  Moses  received  it  on 
his  countenance,  arc  unlike  Moses 
in  that  they  have  no  fear,  such 
as  his,  of  its  vanishing  away,  but 
are  confident  of  its  continuing  to 
shine  in  them  with  increasing 
lustre.  In  this  confidence  they 
present  themselves  without  veil 
or  disguise,  inviting  instead  of 
deprecating  inquiry,  with  no¬ 
thing  to  hold  back  or  conceal 
from  the  eager  gaze  of  the  most 
suspicious  or  the  most  curious.’ 
For  the  general  view  that  the 
Christian’s  life  is  the  reflex  of 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  of  God, 
compare  1  Cor.  xi.  7  :  ‘  The  man 
ought  not  to  veil  («iraKc<Au7rrti</) 
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T-qv  airr/v  tiKOva.  /j.ETaiJ.opr])ovi±e6a  airo  86£r)<;  ets  S6£av, 

are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by 
the  u  Lord  the  Spirit'. 


his  head,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  place  it  has  the  milder  mean- 
image  and  glory  of  God  ’  (where  ing  which  it  bears  in  Matt.  xvii. 

there  is  the  same  thought  of  the  2,  where  it  is  used  for  the 

veil)  :  and  also  the  verses  imme-  ‘  Transfiguration.’  The  con- 
diately  following  the  present  pas-  struction  seems  to  be  ficra/xop- 
sage,  in  iv.  4,  6,  where  all  the  tfinvfteda  Stare  rf/v  aiirijv  avr<j> 

expressions  imply  (not  the  con-  einova  ytveoBat.  It  might  possi- 

templation  of  the  Divine  glory  bly,  however,  be  rt)v  avrr)>',  op- 
by  man,  so  much  as)  the  influx  posed  to  name, — 1  we  all,  how- 
of  the  Divine  glory  into  the  heart  ever  various  in  character  origi- 
of  man.  nally,  are  transformed  into  the 

Ttjy  avr ijv  e'tKova  pitrapnpfov-  same  character.’ 

fieOn.  The  lustre  of  airo  dd^r/g  tie  Sofar.  This  is 
‘  Trans-  the  Christian  light  will  one  of  the  numerous  l 
ini  o' His  (unlike  that  of  Moses)  expressions  which  are  jn™m^r01^ 
likeness -’  increase  rather  than  to  be  found  in  St.  B 

diminish.  1  We  are  Paul  to  indicate,  not  so  much  a 
transfigured,’  i.  e.  (as  is  implied  progression,  as  a  completeness 
by  the  present  tense)  ‘we  are  and  entireness  in  the  subject  of 
continually  undergoing  a  trans-  which  he  is  speaking.  See  note 
formation  in  the  same  likeness  on  ii.  16,  etc  Safarov  c is  Savarov. 


as  that  which  we  reflect,’  i.  e. 
‘  the  likeness  of  Christ.’  Com¬ 
pare  avpfioptpovc  rijc  eiKovoc  rov 
viou  avrov,  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  ‘As 
we  have  borne  the  image  (ttroVa) 
of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly,’  1 
Cor.  xv.  49.  The  words  with 
which  Dr.  Arnold  closed  his  last 
lecture  on  the  New  Testament 
were,  in  commenting  on  the  pa¬ 
rallel  passage,  1  John  iii.  2  :  ‘We 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.’  1  Yes,’  he  added 
with  marked  fervency,  ‘  the  mere 
contemplation  of  Christ  shall 
transform  us  into  His  likeness.’ 


1  The  glory  which  is  reflected 
ends  not  in  extinction,  like  that 
of  Moses,  but  continues  and  con¬ 
tinues  still  as  far  as  human 


thought  can  reach.’  ‘  Our  trans¬ 
formation  begins  and  ends  in 
glory/ 

KaOawep  airo  nvpiov  nvivfmrnQ. 
1  Our  glory  is  not  tran-  <  from  the 
sitory,  but  perpetual,  Lord  the 
coming  as  it  does  from  Spirit.’ 
the  Lord  the  Spirit.'  and  must 
here  be  ‘  from,’  both  because  it 
has  just  before  been  used  in  that 
sense  in  and  coerje,  and  also,  be¬ 
cause  the.  word  /lirafiopipoiifieOa 
suggests  not  so  much  the  idea  of 
an  agent  by  whom  the  transfor- 


(Arnold’s  Life,  p.  615.)  The  mation  takes  place,  as  the  source 
word  ptraiioptpiivodc  is  used  in  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 


Rom.  xn.  2,  for  ‘  a  transforms-  Kvpiov  nvtvfiaro r  is  an  expression 
tion,’  in  the  sense  with  which  so  harsh  and  unusual,  that  any 


we  are  familiar  from  the  ‘  Me-  explanation  of  it  must  be  equally 
tamorphoscs  ’  of  Ovid ;  in  this  so.  But  the  identification  of  it 
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KaOdnep  a  no  Kvplov  irvevp.a.TOS.  IV.  1  Sta  tovto,  s 

Trjv  hiaKoviav  ravTrjv  tca&bs  rjkerjdrjpev,  ovk  *  iyKa.Kovp.ev, 


iv.  Therefore,  'having  this  ministry  as  we  'received  mercy, 


KvfitoQ  with  ro  irvtvfia,  in  verse 
17,  and  the  omission  of  the  article 
here,  are  in  favour  of  considering 
it  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  proper 
name  framed  for  the  occasion,  to 
express  the  thought  that,  as  He 
from  whom  the  glory  proceeds  is 
the  Spirit  of  life  and  freedom, 
therefore  extinction  and  conceal¬ 
ment  are  henceforth  impossible. 
This  compound  substantive  (for 
such  it  seems  to  be)  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  such  Hebrew  phrases  of 
the  LXX.  as  tiptoe  Stoc,  Deut. 
iii.  24  ;  Kvpws  f)a<rt\tve,  Deut.  ix. 
26  ;  tiptoe  Kvpi oc,  Ps.  cxl.  8  ;  c u- 
pioq  Sa/3aii0,  1  Sam.  xv.  2. 

‘  The  new  name,  the  new  epi¬ 
thet  by  which  the  Lord  must  be 
known  is  Spirit.' 

IV.  1.  He  now  resumes  the 
thread  of  the  general  argument, 
which  lie  had  twice  taken  up  in 
iii.  4  and  12  ;  but  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  from  the  confidence 
which  he  possesses  in  the  great 
ness  of  his  task,  he  now  draws 
a  new  conclusion,  not  1  we  use 
great  plainness  of  speech,’  as  in 

iii.  12,  but  ‘we  faint  not;’  a 
conclusion  which,  as  it  is  more 
directly  an  answer  to  the  original 
question,  ‘who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?’  in  ii.  16,  so  is  it 
the  basis  of  the  ensuing  chapters, 

iv.  7 — v.  10.  But,  with  one  of 
the  inversions  peculiar  to  this 
Epistle,  lie  has  hardly  entered  on 
this  new  topic  before  he  drops  it 
again.  The  charge  of  insincerity, 
which  had  occasioned  the  digres¬ 
sion,  iii,  1 — 18,  still  lingers  in 
his  recollection,  and  accordingly 


he  turns  round  upon  it,  as  if  to 
give  it  one  parting  blow  before 
he  finally  dismisses  it  from  his 
mind.  Hence  iv.  2  —  6  are  still 
closely  connected  with  iii.  1 — 18, 
whilst  the  new  subject  begun  in 
verse  1  is  not  resumed  till  verse 
7,  where  it  is  expanded  in  all  its 
parts,"  so  that  the  true  apodosis 
or  close  of  the  sentence  com¬ 
menced  here  does  not  occur  till 
verse  16,  where  the  same  words 
are  repeated :  ‘  for  this  cause  ive 

Sta  rovro  refers  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
as  involved  in  the  words  t'xo  i-rte 
t!)v  hxucovinv  Tavrrfv.  For  a  simi¬ 
lar  construction  compare  Rom. 

iypvrt  e  rijv  iidKoviav  ravrr)v 
takes  up  the  thread  from  iyavrtQ 
rotairpy  iKiriSa  in  iii.  12. 

Statoyiar,  ‘task’  or  ‘ser¬ 
vice’  (referring  to  iii.  6—9); 
‘  the  service  of  the  Spirit,  the 
acting  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Spirit,’  either  as  in  iii.  3,  like  the 
scribe  who  writes  its  dictates  on 
the  heart,  or,  as  in  iii.  18,  like 
Moses  who  reflects  its  glory  on 
the  countenance. 

tcadaig  >)\£if0ij/2Ec,  to  be  taken 
with  txovrec  f  •  r.  A.  ‘  having  this 
task,  as  we  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  it.’  Compare  1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  yvi>pi\v  Se  SiSatpt,  t!>g 
i/\et)pcrog  viro  nvptov  rturac  tlrai. 

tyKaKovptv,  ‘  we  are  weary, 
desponding,’  Luke  xviii. 

1 ;  Gal.  vi.  9.  The  word  W™'"- 
as  regards  the  New  Test  occurs 
only  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke. 
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-’aXXa  aireiirapeOa.  ra  Kpvnra  rrjs  alo"xyvr)<;,  p.rj  nepL- 
iraTovvTes  iv  navovpyia,  pr)8e  SoXovprt?  tov  \6yov  tov 
6eov,  aXXa  rrj  cftavepcocrei  tijs  aXijffe ias  *  (rwurravTCS 


2  wo  faint  not,  but  we  rrenounced  the  hidden  things  of 
r  shame,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,  but  by  rthe  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 


2.  ‘  Supported  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
our  mission,  we  faint  not ;  but, 
if  so,  it  is  because  we  trust  that 
we  come  before  you  with  plean 
hands  and  pure  consciences ;  the 
openness  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking  (iii.  1 — 18)  is  the 
secret  of  our  strength.’  (Com¬ 
pare  ii.  17  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  3.) 

TCI  Kpviera  rijc  ain\vvr)Q,  ‘  the 
hidden  tilings  of  shame,’  i.  e. 

‘  the  secrets  of  which  men  are 
ashamed  to  speak.’  The  con¬ 
trast  here  would  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  is  speaking  of  dis¬ 
honesty.  Yet  the  words  them¬ 
selves,  especially  when  compared 
with  a,  avadapotac  in  1  Thess.  ii. 
3,  suggest  the  notion  of  sins  of 
sensuality.  (Compare  Eph.  v. 
12  :  ret  epufij  yevo/ieva  vie’  avewv 
uierypdv  tart  vat  Xtyccv.)  If  so, 
it  alludes  to  some  practice  of  his 
opponents,  or  to  some  charge 
against  himself,  to  us  unknown, 
and  receiving  no  light  from  the 
context. 

pi)  ireporaToCyrrs  iv  learovpyep 
=pi)  e’k  irXdvijr,  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 

pi)  SoXoiiiTEs  tov  \dyov  tov  $eov 
—pej  iv  cd\ov,  in  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 
See  oh  KcrrijXevovree  tov  \6yov 
tov  &eov,  ii.  17. 

rp  cpavtpuaei  rijc  aXijth/ac.  This 
‘  manifestation  of  the  truth  ’  ap¬ 
plies  both  to  the  Apostle’s  con¬ 
duct  (as  in  ii.  17)  and  teaching 
(as  in  iii.  12),  and  also  to  the 
conduct  of  his  converts  (as  in 


iii.  2,  3  :  a  vay  ivtoovo fie  vt/  vied  leav- 
Tiitv  avBpiiieivv.  faicpovpevoi  oti 
tori  iietoroXfi,  k.  t.  X.). 

is  our  true  commendation,’  as  in 

Bpioieaiv  is  nearly  the  same  as  iepdg 
ejvvtidpoiv  leaiTcvv  dvBpidieaiv,  the 
expression  arising  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  strongly  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  this,  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  conduct;  ho  was  ‘  all  things 
to  all  men.’  ‘  We  commend  our¬ 
selves,  not  to  this  or  that  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  to  all.  Some,  indeed, 
there  are,  between  whom  and  us 
there  is  a  veil,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses  and  the  Jewish  people ; 
but  these  are  they  to  whom  our 
mission  is  not  a  mission  of  life, 
but  of  death  (as  in  ii.  16) ;  the 
veil  is  not  in  my  teaching,  but 
on  their  hearts  (as  in  iii.  14), 
and  so  they  cannot  receive  the 
rays  of  the  glory  of  Christ.’ 
Compare  vi.  12 :  ‘Ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  strait¬ 
ened  in  your  own  hearts.'  ‘  Our 
Gospel’  (to  ihayyiXtov  ppHiv)  is 
‘  the  good  tidings  which  wc 
preach,’  4 — 6.  The  thought  of 
ii.  16  is  here  brought  out  with 
a  more  than  usual  severity  ;  per¬ 
haps,  because,  as  in  iii.  14,  he  was 
thinking  of  Judaizing  teachers. 

In  connexion  with  this  dark 
view  he  introduces  the 
singular  expression  ‘  the  '  TJ1.0. GoJ 
God  of  this  world  ’  (for  world?’ 
Satan),  so  as  to  express 
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eavToii s  7 rpos  n acrav  crwcLOTjcrw  avOpeonoiv  ivanriov  to u 
6eov.  3  ei  Se  /cal  eortP  KeKaXvppevov  to  evayyeXiov 
■fjfitov,  ev  rot?  anoXXvpevois  ecrrii'  KexaXvppivov,  4eV  of? 
6  <?eos  tow  alebvos  tovtov  iTvtjtXaxrev  ra  voijpara  raw 
airCcrTuv  els  to  pr)  avyacrat3  top  <j>o)Ticrpbv  too  evay¬ 
yeXiov  Trjs  86£lJ$  TOW  X/HOTOU,  OS  eOTlP  €«C<UP  TOW  0£OU 
*  Add  auToIr. 

mending  ourselves  to  r  every  conscience  of  men'  in  the  sight 

3  of  God.  But  if  our  gospel  be  r  veiled,  it  is  r  veiled  to  them 

4  that  r  perish,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  rage  blinded'  the 
r  thoughts  of  those  who  believe  not  lest  the  light  of  the 
r  gospel  of  the  glory'  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 


in  the  strongest  manner  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Satan  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  darkness,  and  Christ 
and  God  as  the  authors  of  all 
light.  The  nearest  approaches  to 
it  are  Eph.  ii.  12,  ‘The  prince 
(dp^oji')  of  the  power  of  the  air;  ’ 
Eph.  vi.  12,  ‘The  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world ;  ’  and 
John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  ‘the 
prince  of  this  world.’  These 
very  words  are  applied  to  Satan 
by  the  Rabbis,  ‘  The  true  God 
is  the  first  God ,  but  Samael  is 
the  second  God.'  (See  Wetstein, 
ad  loc. ;  and  Eisenmenger,  Ent. 
Judenthum,  i.  p.  827.)  It  is  as 
if  he  said,  ‘  There  are  some  so 
entirely  lost  to  a  sense  of  right, 
that  the  adversary  of  good  is  to 
them  what  he  is  called  in  the 
Rabbinical  language,  their  God.’ 
Comp.  Phil.  iii.  19,  ‘  whose  God 
is  their  belly.’ 

Irenreus  (Adv.  Hair.  iii.  7),  in 
order  to  avoid  a  Gnostic  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  passage,  and  after 
him,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Augustine,  (Ecumenius, 
Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  by  a 
violent  inversion  of  the  words, 
connect  roC  alwvoc  tovtov  with 
to  votifiara,  so  as  to  make  the 
sense,  ‘  in  whom  God  blinded 


the  thoughts  of  this  world  in  the 
unbelieving.’ 

to  voii fiara  in  iii.  14. 

tlvai.  avyutraij  ‘  shine  with  ra¬ 
diant  lustre.’ 

cicwv  tov  Btov  is  inserted  in 
order  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
light  of  Christ  up  to  God  him¬ 
self.  (Comp.  i.  21  ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
23,  xi.  3,  xv.  24,  28.)  ‘Light 
streams  from  Christ,  as  the  like¬ 
ness.  of  God ;  for  He  who  shone 
in  our  hearts  so  as  to  light  them 
up  with  the  glory  which  dwells 
in  the  face  of  Christ,  is  the  same 
as  He  who  said,  “  Let  there  be 
light.”  ’ 

\afi\pei  (A.B1.),  ‘shall  shine,’ 
for  Xafnpai  (C.  D3.  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K.),  ‘  to  shine,’  makes  it  more 
lively. 

iv  7rpo<7w7rw  yperrou  might  fa¬ 
vour  the  interpretation  which 
makes  iii.  18  to  be  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  God’s  glory  in  Christ, 
and  not  the  reflection.  But  the 
phrase  is  too  general  to  require 
this.  (See  ii.  10.) 

The  5th  verse  is  occasioned  by 
the  stress  laid  on  the  person  of 
Christ  in  verse  4.  ‘  I  say,  “  the 
glory  of  Christ ;  ”  for  it  is  He,  and 
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°(ov  yap  iavTov s  K-qpvacropev  aWa  ^’Irjcrovv  ypurrov 
Kvpiov,  eavrovs  8e  Sovkovs  vpatv  8ia  ' Iv)<rovv ),  6  on  6  0eos 
6  elnotv  'Ek  <t  koto  vs  <f>o>s  bXdp\j)ei,  os  ekap\pev  iv  reus 
KapSiais  17/najp  irpos  <fxoTt.crp.bv  tv} s  yfaj  crews  rijs  Soijvjs 
c  avrov  iv  n po<T<ovr<p  i)(pL<TTOv. 

•  Xpurrbv  ’I ?;iroC*/.  b  Kdfiif/ai.  *  row  deoD.  d  Add  ‘iTjtrov. 

5  should  r  blaze  upon  them  (for  we  preach  not  ourselves 
but  A  Jesus  Christ'  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  rslaves  for 

6  Jesus’  sake),  for  r  that  God  who  rsaid  ‘the  light  shall  shine 
out  of  darkness,’  ris  He  who  shined'  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  AHis  glory  in  the  face  of 
oA  Christ. 


not  ourselves,  that  we  declare  to 
you.  Jesus  is  your  master  (kv- 
pior),  we  are  your  slaves  (jov- 
Aouc)  ;  ’  in  which  there  seems  a 
double  allusion  :  (1)  to  the  charge 
of  exercising  despotic  control 
over  them  (comp,  oil  Kvpttvoptv  in 
i.  24) ;  (2)  to  the  charge  of  com¬ 


mending  himself  (compare  tav- 

’Iijaovv  -xpiurov  Kvpiov,  ‘we 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus 
Christ  whom  we  acknowledge  as 
“  The  Lord.”  ’  Compare  1  Cor. 
xii.  3,  ‘  No  man  can  say,  livpiog 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  II.  16 — IV.  G. 

Such  are  our  responsibilities.  And  who  is  sufficient  to  meet  them  ? 
We  have,  at  least,  this  sufficiency  that,  unlike  our  adversaries, 
unlike  the  character  which  they  impute  to  us,  our  conduct  is 
transparently  sincere.  And  this  sufficiency,  like  all  our  suffi¬ 
ciency,  comes  not  from  men  ;  not  like  that  of  our  adversaries, 
from  commendatory  epistles ;  but  from  God,  and  from  the 
work  which  God  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish.  You,  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church,  are  the  commendatory  Epistle ;  your  names, 
your  interests  are  written  in  our  hearts  ;  our  deeds,  Christ's 
icork  through  us,  are  written  in  your  lives.  He  is  the  author 
of  this  joint  Epistle,  which  we  bear  as  His  messengers  in 
our  hearts,  which  xoe  wrote  as  His  scribes  on  your  lives. 
And  this  is  an  Epistle  written,  not  with  perishable  ink,  but 
with  the  Finger,  the  Spirit,  of  God,  ivho  lives  for  ever ;  not 
lihe  the  old  commandments  which  the  Finger  of  God  wrote 
on  tables  of  stone,  but  written  on  the  tender  tablets  of  your 
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human  hearts.  For  this  is  the  characteristic,  not  only  of  our 
conduct,  but  of  the  dispensation  under  which  we  act.  The 
covenant  which  we  serve  is  not  like  that  which  our  adversaries 
serve,  an  old  and  decaying,  but  a  new  covenant ;  a  covenant 
written  not  once  for  all  in  sacred  letters,  which  have  no  power 
to  speak  or  move,  but  in  a  living  and  moving  atmosphere  of 
Spirit  which,  by  its  very  nature,  gives  new  life  and  energy  to 
all  connected  with  it,  as  surely  as  the  mere  letter  and  writing 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  brought  with  it  sin  and  death.  Yet  even 
that  service  of  the  old  covenant,  even  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  attribute  of  deadness  was  most  plainly  shown,  teas 
glorious :  even  at  the  moment  that  Moses  brought  down  from 
Sinai  the  ten  stern  commands,  engraved  mechanically  on 
hard  stones,  in  lifeless  characters,  the  glory  on  his  face, 
though  it  was  to  vanish  in  a  few  moments,  was  so  bright 
that  the  Israelites  could  not  gaze  upon  it.  How  much  more 
glorious,  then,  is  our  service  which  relates,  not  to  lifeless 
letters,  but  to  a  life-giving  Spirit ;  not  to  hard  condemnation, 
but  to  perfect  restoration,  which  is  not  to  vanish  away,  but 
to  last  for  ever. 

With  such  a  hope  of  our  sufficiency  as  this  gives,  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  which  comes  direct  from  God  through  our  communion 
with  Christ,  we  cannot  but  be  as  sincere  and  open  in  our 
dealings  with  you,  as  the  dispensation  of  which  we  are  the 
instruments  is  itself  sincere  and  open.  In  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation,  to  which  our  adversaries  cleave,  and  to  which  their 
conduct  may  be  likened,  you  have  just  been  reminded  how  Moses 
put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  that  the 
Israelites  might  not  continue  their  gaze  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  glory  should  fade  away.  In  like  manner  when,  at  this  day, 
Moses  is  read  to  them  in  the  synagogues,  a  veil,  like  the  veil 
which  they  actually  wear  in  the  synagogue  service,  lies  upon 
their  hearts  ;  they  cannot  see  that  the  glory  of  the  law  which 
is  read  to  them  is  to  vanish  away  in  Christ.  But  there  is 
another  and  brighter  side  to  the  story  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
which  also  may  have  its  counterpart  in  the  present  time.  We 
are  told  that,  when  Moses  turned  back  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  on  the  mountain,  he  stripped  the  veil  from  off  his  face, 
and  again  held  undivided  communion  with  the  Lord.  What 
thus  took  place  in  the  case  of  Moses,  will  again  take  place  with 
the  people  of  Moses,  when  they  also  turn  to  the  Lord.  And 
‘  the  Lord  ’  of  Mount  Sinai  means,  in  this  case,  ‘  the  Spirit,' 
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the  life-giving  Spirit  which  dwells  behind  the  written  characters 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  which  confers  the  freedom  belonging  of 
necessity  to  the  Spirit  and  all  its  operations  ;  and  the  veil  being 
thus  taken  away  from  our  faces,  we  all,  you  as  well  as  we, 
shall  receive  the  full  reflection  of  that  Divine  glory  which  will 
transform  us  into  a  brighter  and  still  brighter  likeness  of  the 
Divine  presence,  coming  from  the  Lord,  who  is  also  the  Spirit, 
working,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  our  spirits.  Therefore 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal;  our  only  commendation  is  that  we 
disclose  ourselves  as  if  in  the  sight  of  God  for  every  one  to 
examine.  If  there  be  any  veil  still  remaining  between  us  and 
you,  it  is  on  your  side,  not  on  ours  ;  it  is  a  veil  interposed  by 
the  God  of  this  dark  and  blind  and  unbelieving  world,  to  whom 
some  surrender  themselves — not  by  the  true  God,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  faithfully  to  you  in  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus,  whose 
slaves  we  are,  and  to  whom  alone,  not  to  ourselves,  do  we  wish 
to  subject  your  minds.  He  is  the  true  God,  who,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light ;  ’  and  who  now  pours  into  your 
hearts  the  full  blaze  of  His  glory  from  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


The  whole  argument  of  this  passage  is  so  interwoven  with 
personal  allusions,  and  with  illustrations  from  a  particular 
interpretation  of  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deducing  any  general  truth  from 
it  directly.  But  the  indirect  conclusions  from  it  are  im¬ 
portant. 

I.  There  is  no  other  passage  in  which  freedom,  and  open- 
Freedom  nesa>  an<^  absence  of  mystery  and  concealment,  are 
andopen-  80  strongly  put  forth  as  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
ness  of  The  reserve  and  stiffness,  which  the  Apostle  here 
anity1  ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  covenant,  was  exemplified 
to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  other  religions  of 
antiquity,  in  the  priestly  castes  of  India  and  Egypt,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  fact,  the  original  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  had,  in  a  great  measure,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  difference  which  existed  on  this  point  between 
itself  and  Pagan  systems,  namely,  absence  of  any  hidden 
ritual  or  doctrine.  Still,  the  importance  that  attached  to  the 
sacred  books  in  which  the  revelation  was  contained,  partly 
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from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  partly  from  the  exaggerated 
veneration  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  later  age  of 
Judaism,  tended  gradually  in  this  respect  to  assimilate  the 
Jewish  system  to  the  old  religions  ;  and  it  is  the  change  from 
this  spirit  which  Christianity  effected,  and  of  which  this  Chapter 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations.  To  it  we  owe,  even 
in  words,  the  contrast  between  ‘  the  letter  ’  and  ‘  the  Spirit,’ 
which  is  now  so  familiar  that  few  remember  the  source  whence 
it  comes  ;  even  after  the  passage  was  written  its  full  purport 
was  long  overlooked.  The  expansiveness,  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  the  free  inquiry,,  the  truth- seeking  spirit  of  the  modern, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  world,  is  thus  not  only 
sanctioned  but  originated  by  the  most  authentic  documents  of 
Christianity.  There  may  have  been  much,  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church,  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  this 
Chapter.  But  since  it  was  written,  and  so  long  as  its  spirit 
is  any  way  carried  out,  there  never  have  been,  and  there 
never  will  be  in  Christendom,  any  institutions  like  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  like  the  Egyptian  castes,  or  like  the  Jewish 
Rabbinical  schools  of  the  ages  before  and  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.1 

II.  The  Apostle  further  asserts  his  conviction  that  this  new 
life  and  freedom  were  to  be  found  in  the  contem-  christ  tll0 
plation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  he  chiefly  pointed  Example 
to  the  example,  the  death,  or  the  life  beyond  death,  <£^ree" 
he  does  not  here  explain.  But  it  is  clear,  first,  that 
he  regarded  Him  as  in  the  fullest  sense  the  representative 
of  God  to  man ;  and  also,  that  by  means  of  that  represen¬ 
tation,  he  considered  the  free,  unrestrained  spiritual  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Gospel  to  be  effectually  and  for  ever  guaran¬ 
teed.  And  on  turning  to  the  definite  and  strongly  marked 
outlines  of  the  character,  of  Christ’s  life  and  teaching  as  laid 
down  in  the  four  Gospels,  a  picture  is  there  exhibited  which  at 
once  accounts  for  the  Apostle’s  assertions.  Not  only  does  it 
present  to  us  an  image  of  holiness  and  wisdom,  which  justifies 
St.  Paul’s  transference  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
this  new  object  of  religious  veneration,  but  it  exhibits  in 
numerous  instances,  that  sacrifice  of  form  to  spirit,  that  en- 

1  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the  punishments  of  the  Law ;  Origen,  to 
Greek  1'  athers  take  the  words  ‘  the  the  uselessness  of  the  historical  sense 
letter  killeth  ’  to  refer  to  the  capital  of  Scripture. 
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couragemcnt  of  freedom  and  openness  and  sincerity,  which  St. 
Paul  here  identifies  with  the  name  and  presence  of  Christ. 

III.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  go  through  the  various  images 
which  the  Apostle  has  called  up  in  the  preceding  sec- 
of  image0"  t*011,  there  is  the  commendatory  Epistle  of 

the  Corinthian  Church,  written  on  his  heart.  Next, 
the  same  Epistle  written  on  their  hearts  and  lives,  read  and  re¬ 
read  by  the  wayfarers  to  and  fro,  through  the  thoroughfare  of 
Greece.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  this  Epistle,  written  on 
the  tender  human  feelings,  on  the  vibrations  of  the  wind,  by  the 
breath  of  the  Spirit,  carrying  its  tidings  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  whithersoever  it  will,  with  no  limits  of  time  or  space, 
like  the  sweep  of  the  wind  on  the  JEolian  harp,  like  an  electric 
spark  of  light, — and  the  Ten  Commandments,  graven  in  the 
granite  blocks  of  Sinai,  hard,  speechless,  lifeless.  Fourthly, 
there  rises  into  view  the  figure  of  Moses,  as  he  is  known  to  us 
in  the  statue  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  light  streaming  from  his 
face,  yet  growing  dim  and  dark  as  a  greater  glory  of  another 
revelation  rises  beliind  it.  Fifthly,  the  same  figure  veiled,  as 
the  light  beneath  the  veil  dies  away,  and  shade  rests  upon  the 
scene ;  and  there  rises  around  him  a  multiplication  of  that  figure, 
the  J ews  in  their  synagogues  veiled,  as  the  Book  of  the  Law  is 
read  before  them.  Sixthly,  the  same  figure  of  Moses  once 
more,  but  now  unveiled  as  he  turns  again  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
uncovers  his  face  to  rekindle  its  glory  in  the  Divine  presence ; 
and  now  again,  the  same  figure  multiplied  in  the  Apostle  and 
the  Corinthian  congregation  following  him,  all  with  faces 
unveiled,  and  upturned  towards  the  light  of  Christ’s  presence, 
the  glory  streaming  into  their  faces  with  greater  and  greater 
brightness,  as  if  borne  in  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  or  breath  of 
light  from  that  Divine  countenance,  till  they  are  transfigured 
into  a  blaze  of  splendour  like  unto  it. 
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The  Difficulties  and  Supports  of  his  Apostolical  Duties. 
Chap.  IV.  7— V.  10. 

7  '’E^op.zv  8e  top  drjcravpbu  tovtov  iv  ocrrpa/aVots  cnceu- 
ecrip,  IVa  17  virepfiokfi  rrjs  Supa/xcais  jj  rou  0eou  /cal  /lit) 

7  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us, 


In  enlarging  on  the  greatness 
of  his  task —  the  point  from  which 
he  started  in  ii.  16, — he  insen¬ 
sibly  passes  to  the  support  thence 
derived  in  the  difficulties  which 
he  experienced  in  carrying  it  on. 
1  We  faint  not,’  is  the  key  of 
this  passage,  on  which  he  had 
already  touched  in  iv.  1,  and  to 
which  he  returns  again,  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  in  verse 
1 6,  first  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
greatness  of  the  trials  which 
would,  but  for  this  hope,  have 
caused  him  to  be  faint-hearted. 

!  elaborate 


i.  23— 


.  10,  h 


passage, 

be  induced  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
partly  with  a  view  of  contrasting 
his  own  labours  with  the  inaction 
of  his  adversaries,  partly  with 
tie  view  of  showing  that,  in  the 
troubles  which  his  adversaries 
regarded  as  derogatory  to  his 
Apostolical  authority,  God  had 
a  purpose  to  answer  by  manifest¬ 
ing  forth  His  power  in  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  weakness.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  less  of  polemical 
argument,  and  more  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings 
in  this  section,  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Epistle. 

7.  et  expresses  the  contrast  to 
the  foregoing  strain  of  exultation. 

Toy  Bpoavpov  tovtov  iv  oorpa- 

figure  isTtoken  appa- 
vessels  ’  rently  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  placing  gold 


and  silver  in  earthenware  jars, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Persian 
kings,  described  in  Ilerodot.  iii. 
96.  Compare  also  the  Rabbinical 
story  given  by  Wetstein,  of  the 
reply  of  Rabbi  Joshua  to  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  who, 
on  taunting  him  with  his  mean 
appearance,  was  referred  by  him 
to  the  earthenware  vessels  in 
which  her  father  kept  his  wines ; 
and  when,  at  her  request,  the 
wines  had  been  shifted  to  silver 
vessels  and  there  turned  sour, 
was  taunted  by  the  Rabbi  with 
the  observation  that  the  hum¬ 
blest  vessels  best  contained  the 
highest  wisdom.  The  same  figure 
also  occurs  in  later  classical  au¬ 
thors.  Artemidorus  (vi.  25)  in¬ 
dicates  death  by  the  phrase  to 
aval  iv  ooTpavtvip  oKtvct.  Comp. 
2  Tim.  ii.  20,  where  ‘  wooden 
and  earthenware  (ooTpavtva)  ves¬ 
sels  '  are  contrasted  with  ‘  gold 

The  expression  oxcvoe  (‘ves¬ 
sel  ’)  is  frequently  used,  as  if 
it  had  almost  ceased  to  have  a 
metaphorical  meaning,  for  ‘  the 
human  body.'  Compare  ‘  ves¬ 
sels  of  wrath  and  mercy  ’  (Rom. 
ix.  22,  23)  ;  ‘  the  weaker  vessel  ’ 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7);  ‘his  own  vessel’ 
(l  Thess.  iv.  4)  ;  ‘  a  vessel  unto 
honour’  (2  Tim.  ii.  21).  Hence 
it  was  natural  to  bring  out  this 
latent  metaphor  by  adding  to  it 
the  epithet  ‘  earthenware.' 

iva  t'l  ivtpPoXrl  rijs  Svrafteas  p 
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r)p.a>v,  8ev  navrl  OXtft opevoi  aXX’  ov  (TTevo)(a>povpevoi, 
anopovpevoi  aXX'  ovk  e^anopoopevou,  8  SuoKopevoL  aXX'  ovk 
eyKa.TaXein6p.evoi,  KarafiaXXopevoi  aXX'  ovk  anoXXvpevoi, 
10  navTOTe  ttjv  veKpucnv  tov  "'Irjcrov  ev  r<5  craj/xari  ne- 

•  roO  Kvphv  ’ItjtoD. 

8  troubled  on  every  side  yet  not  distressed,  perplexed  but 

9  not  in  despair,  persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down 
10  but  not  'perishing,  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 

dying  of  oA  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  'may  be  made 


rov  $eov.  The  reason  here  given 
is  the  same  as  that  in  xii.  9. 
The  order  of  the  words  invites 
us  to  take  %  vircpf3oX^  with  rijc 
Svvnptioc,  ‘  the  extraordinary 
power,’  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  I. 
xiii.  4;  II.  ii.  1.  Comp.  vi.  7, 

1  by  the  power  of  God,’  and  1 
Cor.  ii.  5,  ‘not  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  power  of  God.’ 

8.  iv  iravri,  ‘in  every  direc¬ 
tion.’  Compare  xi.  6,  and  1  Cor. 
i.  5. 

S\tj36pcvoi  aXX’  ov  artvo\u)pov- 
pevot,  ‘  pressed  for  room  but  still 
having  room.’  For  this  sense  of 
•SXi'/Iw  compare  i.  6,  vii.  5 ;  of 
OTtvo\aipelir0ai,  vi.  4,  12. 

airopuvptvoi  aW  ovk  it,<uropov- 
ptvoi,  1  doubting,  but  not  despair¬ 
ing  ’  (such  is  the  sense  of  the 
words  elsewhere  ;  John  xiii.  22 ; 
Gal.  iv.  20 ;  Acts  xxv.  20,  and 

2  Cor.  i.  8)  ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  axivos  and  SXi/Jopcvot,  the 
metaphor  is  more  fully  drawn 
out,  —  ‘  losing  our  way,  yet  not 
entirely,’  —  ‘bewildered,  but  not 
benighted.’ 

9.  SuoKoptvot  a’XX’  ovk  lym- 
TaXttjrope roi.  Here,  again,  the 
meaning  of  SiutneaSai  and  iy- 
KaTuXdirtotiat,  which  in  later 
Greek  had  come  to  mean  merely 
‘  persecuted  ’  and  ‘  forsaken,’  is 
brought  out  according  to  their 
original  signification.  ‘  Pursued 


in  our  flight,  but  not  left  behind 
as  a  prey  to  our  pursuers.’  Com¬ 
pare  Herod,  viii.  59 :  o!  It  y t 
iynciraXiiiropcvoi  ov  OTt^avtovrai. 

KarajiaXXoptvoi,  ‘  struck  down, 
yet  not  perishing.’  The  phrase 
is  used  chiefly  for  being  thrown 
in  wrestling,  as  in  Plutarch, 
Pericl.  8  (in  the  famous  speech 
of  the  orator  Thucydides  about 
Pericles) ;  but  also  for  being 
struck  by  a  dart,  Xen.  Cyr.  i. 
8,  14. 

10.  For  this  enumeration  of 
contrasts,  the  mind  and  spirit 
always  rising  above  the  outward 
pressure  of  distress,  compare  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  people 
in  Thuoyd.  i.  70.  It  is  wound 
up  with  the  contrast  between 
death  and  life,  —  ‘  we  are  dead, 
and  yet  we  live,  because  even  in 
life  we  are  dead.’ 

For  the  idea  of  the  Apostle’s 
sufferings  as  a  continuation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
see  i.  8.  For  his  ‘  per-  ,  ® 

petual  death,’  compare  of  ChrUt.’ 
xi.  23,  1  in  deaths  oft ;  ’ 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  ‘I  die  daily.’ 

ri)v  vcKpuotv  is  not  1  dying  ’ 
(ro  SvIioKti v),  nor  ‘  death  ’  (3a- 
varor),  but  ‘  deadness;  ’  the 
‘  mortification,  ’  1  paralysation  ’ 

of  death,  as  in  the  phrase  ‘  the 
deadness  (vtKpivvtv)  of  Sarah’s 
womb,’  Rom.  iv.  19  (comp.  Heb. 
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pi(f>epovTe<;,  iva  /cat  17  Lfurj  tov  Irjcrov  ev  tco  crcupaTL 
rjpoiv  (fiavepojdfj-  11  del  yap  rjpeis  ol  [aivres  els  dava- 
tov  napa8i86pe0a  8ta  ’Irjcrovv,  Iva  /cat  17  tfvrj  tov  ’Irjcrov 
(f>avepo)0rj  iv  rfj  0vrjTrj  crap/ct  rjpo)V.  12  ware  6  *0ava- 

*  Add  /«V 

1 1  manifest  in  our  body  :  for  toe  who  live  are  always  delivered 
unto  death  for  Jesus’  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  rmay 

12  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh.  So  then  death 


xi.  12) ;  and  1  mort’fy  (vtupui- 
aare)  your  members’  (Col.  iii. 
5).  The  word  occurs  elsewhere 
only  once,  in  a  poem  of  the  4th 
century,  published  under  the 
name  of  Astrampsychus :  nupous 
opuv  viKpuiaiv  tltic  tt  pay  par  hi  v. 

It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  ‘  we 
are  living  corpses.’  It  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  ‘  Descent  from  the  Cross.’ 
‘  We  bear  with  us  wherever  we 
go  the  burden  of  the  dead  body ;  ’ 
tv  Tip  a  iv  part  implying  that  it  is 
in  himself  that  the  deadly  pallor 
and  torpor  is  to  be  seen  ;  tte- 
piiptpovT tt;  pointing  rather  to  the 
weight  of  the  dead  corpse,  which, 
like  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  he 

'iva  Kin  fi  fail,  ‘in  order  that 
the  life  as  well  as  (mu')  the  death 
may  appear.’  By  the  ‘life,’  he 
means  not  merely  ‘  the  outward 
physical  life,’  nor  yet  merely 
‘  the  life  on  earth,’  but  the  life- 
giving  power,  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual,  which  Christ  possessed 
both  on  earth  and  beyond  the 
grave.  Compare  Rom.  v.  10, 
1  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life ;  ’ 
John  xiv.  19,  ‘because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also.’  Their  deli¬ 
verance  from  danger  and  death, 
and  their  spiritual  power  and 
life,  was  to  be  a  proof  to  the 
world  that  Christ  was  still  living. 

11.  The  same  union  of  the  two 
ideas  of  physical  and  moral  life 
is  continued  in  the  phrase,  ‘  we 


who  are  alive  ’  (jiptls  ol  (iDvrce). 
‘  We,  living  as  we  are,  with  our 
life  sustained  by  Christ,  are  yet 
given  over  to  death.’  i/ptic  is 
emphatic;  partly  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  ol  (uivrt c,  as,  in  1 
Thess.  iv.  15,  ‘  we  the  living  ’ 
are  distinct  from  those  who  are 
already  dead ;  partly  from  the 
contrast  with  the  Corinthians, 
expressed  in  verse  12,  ‘we  die 
that  you  may  live.’ 

7rd vrort  is  ‘  at  any  conceiv¬ 
able  time  ;  ’  rltl  is  ‘  continuously 
through  all  time.’ 

Sta  ’Ii loovv,  ‘  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus.’  This  makes  it  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  sufferings  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  . 

literal  mortal  bodies  ’  (compare 
Rom.  vi.  1 2,  viii.  1 1 ) ;  ‘not  merely 
in  our  outward  life  (i  v  tu  aw  pan), 
but  in  this  my  bodily  frame, 
Christ’s  power  will  be  shown.’ 

12.  Up  to  this  point  he  has 
dwelt  on  the  consolatory  fact 
that,  though  he  was  exposed  to 
danger  and  death,  the  power  of 
Christ  always  restored  him  to 
life.  A  new  thought  now  comes 
across  this  argument  (as  in  i.  4 — • 
11)  ;  namely,  that  his  sufferings 
were  for  the  good  of  his  Corin¬ 
thian  converts  ;  and  that  in  the 
life  which  they  enjoyed  through 
him,  was  a  pledge  that  he  should 
hereafter  share  in  that  same  life. 

‘Death,’  as  before,  is  physical 
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ro?  iv  ypiv  ivepyiirai,  rj  Se  iv  vpiv.  13e^OPre s 

Se  to  avTo  nvevpa  rijs  tuot€<us,  Kara  to  yeypa.pp.ivov 
' EirCa-revcra “,  Sto  ikakrjcra,  Kal  sy/teis  vitTTevopev,  Sio  Kal 
XaXovpev,  14€i8oVes  oti  6  eyet/oas  top  kv/jiop  ’Irfcrovv  Kal 

*  Note.  MS.  A.  is  deficient  between  iirfffrewra]  and  [4{  Ipov,  xii.  6. 


lsworketh  in  us,  but  life  in 
spirit  of  faith,  according  as 
therefore  rI  spake,’  we  also 
U  knowing  that  He  who  raised 


death  ;  *  life,’  as  before,  is  both 
physical  and  spiritual. 

kvipyCiTOL,  ‘  is  active.’  Comp, 
for  the  sense  1  Cor.  iv.  8 — 10. 

13.  tyovTiQ  Si  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  preceding 
clause.  ‘  But  though  there  is 
this  contrast  between  our  death 
and  your  life,  yetstill  we  go  on  con¬ 
fidently  with  our  work,  trusting 
that  in  your  life  we  shall  share, 
through  your  intercessions  for  us.’ 

to  avrd  irvtvfia  Trjg  xtorewe,  may 
either  be  :  (1)  1  with  the  same 
spirit  of  faith  as  the  Psalmist,’ 
which  suits  better  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  iiriorevaa  in  the  quo¬ 
tation,  but  furnishes  an  awkward 
construction.  Or  (2)  ‘  with  the 
.same  spirit  of  faith  as  you  the 
Corinthians ; 1  which  gives  an 
easy  construction,  and  agrees 
with  the  union  between  himself 
and  them,  expressed  in  verses  13 
and  14,  but  is  without  any  point 
of  connexion  with  the  words  of 
the  immediate  context.  If  (1), 
compare  for  the  involved  con¬ 
struction  Iiom.  ii.  1.  It  should 
have  been  either  e\ovTet  to 
» vevpa  Tilt  TtioTtotg  Kara  to  y c- 
ypufipivov,  or  t\ovret  to  a vro 
irviifia  Tijg  iriffreuc  3  ycypairrai. 
If  (2),  compare  i.  24,  ‘  By  faith 
ye  stand.' 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  cxvi. 


you.  rBut  having  the  same 
it  is  written  1 1  believed,  and 
believe,  and  therefore  speak, 
up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise 


10  (LXX.  cxv.  1),  and  was  proba¬ 
bly  suggested  by  the  context  of 
the  previous  verses  :  ‘  Thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my 
feet  from  falling.  I  will  walk 
before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  I  believed,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  I  spoken.’  The  Apo¬ 
stle  connects  it  with  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  using  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  in  the  sense  which 
applied  best  to  his  own  case. 
inioTtvaa,  which,  in  the  Psalm, 
seems  to  he,  ‘I  trusted  that  God 
would  save  me,’  is  here  used 
more  precisely  for  ‘  I  trusted  in 
the  unseen  future  goodness  of 
God  ;  ’  as  in  v.  7,  ‘  we  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight.  ekaXpau, 
which  in  the  Psalm  seems  to 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  Psalmist 
following,  is  here  used  for  the 
preaching  and  teaching  as  of  the 
Apostle ;  as  in  ii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  iii. 

I,  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  2,  34,  35. 
According  to  the  meaning  of  to 
airro,  xai  fy ui{  may  be  either, 

‘  we  as  well  as  the  Psalmist,’  or 
‘  we  as  well  as  you.' 

14.  elSortc . vfi'iv.  For 

the  general  BeDse  see  Rom.  viii. 

II.  For  this  sense  of  ciSorcr, 

‘  being  convinced,’  see  Rom.  v. 
3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  The  passage 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
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■qp-as  “aw  'Iqaov  iyepel  ical  napaaTqaeL  avv  vpiv.  15m 
yap  iravra  8C  ip.a<s,  Iv a  rj  X®/515  irXeovaaaaa  8ia  tcov 
arkaovotv  rrjv  (v^apiariav  irepiaaevar)  els  rrjv  8o£av  rov 
6 (.ov,  10  Sio  ovk  iyKatcovpev,  aXX.’  el  Kal  6  e£a>  qpwv  avdpai- 


up  us  also  xwith  Jesus  and  shall  present  us  with  you. 
is  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes,  that  the  abundant  grace 
may  ron  account  of  the  thanksgiving  of  'the  many  'abound 
16  to  the  glory  of  God.  For  which  cause  we  faint  not,  but 


expectation  of  the  Apostle  (i.  13, 
I  t ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52,  i.  7,  8  ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  15),  that  he  and  his 
converts  should  live  till  the  time 
of  the  Lord’s  coming — an  excep¬ 
tion  caused,  probably,  by  the 
strong  anticipation  of  death  from 
which  (i.  8)  he  had  but  just  re¬ 
covered. 

avv  ’Iijitov  is  not  necessarily 

I  in  company  with,’  but  ‘  sharing 

II  is  condition.’  Comp.  xiii.  4. 

7rapciorij(T£i  avv  ufilv,  ‘  will 
make  us  share  the  light  which 
you  even  now  seem  to  enjoy,  and 
will  present  us  both  to  Christ.’ 
Compaie  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 

15.  ra  yap  navTU  Si  v/in£, 
‘  He  will  present  us  with  you ; 
for  all  things,  whether  life  or 
death,  or  things  present  or  things 
to  come  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  22) 
are  for  you.' 

iva  I)  X“P‘S  ‘  in  order  that 
God’s  goodness,  which,  through 
the  prayers  of  the  greater  part 
of  you,  has  become  greater  to 
me,  may  make  your  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  greater,  and  so  God’s  glory 
greater  also.’  Compare  the  pa¬ 
rallel  passage,  i.  11.  The  Apo¬ 
stle  does  not  distinguish  strongly 
between  his  deliverance  from  the 
immediate  danger  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  (i.  8),  and  his 
deliverance  from  death  itself. 


The  construction  requires  that 
TTtpiaocvri  should  be  transitive 
(as  in  ix.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12; 
Eph,  i.  8). 

TrXtovaoaaa  is  used  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Sta  riiv  irXitovuv  and 
tv-^apiariav  to  x"Ptf>  ‘  that  more 
may  produce  more,’  1  that  grace 
may  produce  gratitude.’  Comp. 
Phil,  i,  19,  ‘I  know  that  this 
shall  turn  to  my  salvation 
through  your  prayer.' 

16.  He  now  resumes  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  determination  to 
bear  up  against  his  trials,  which 
he  had  begun  to  unfold  in  iv.  1  ; 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  verses 
(10 — 15),  he  had  gradually  pass¬ 
ed  from  his  daily  troubles  to  the 
consideration  of  death  itself,  so 
here  he  passes  gradually  from 
the  daily  dissolution  of  his  out¬ 
ward  frame  by  long  hardships 
and  infirmities,  to  its  total  disso¬ 
lution  by  death  (iv.  16 — 18,  v. 
1 — 10).  Every  vestige  of  self- 
defence  or  attack  vanishes,  and 
we  have  in  this  passage  the  full¬ 
est  expression  of  the  Apostle’s 
individual  hopes  and  fears  with 
rd  to  the  future  world, 
he  contrast  here  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘  outward  ’  and  1  the 
inner  man,'  though  illustrated 
by  the  contrast  in  Rom.  vii.  22 
between  the  ‘law  of  the  mem- 
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SECOXD  EPISTLE:  CIIAP.  IV.  17— V.  1. 


7705  BtatfiQtipeTai,  a\)C  6  ecrt o1  Tjpaiv  avatcawovrai  i jpepa 
Kal  rfpepa.  17ro  yap  wapavriKa  i\a<f>pov  ttjs  6Xi\fjeo)<; 
rjpaiv  Kaff  vnep/3okrjv  el's  vnepfioXrjv  alcov tov  fiapos  Bo^rys 
KarepyatfiTat  rip.lv,  isp.r)  (Tkoitovvtw  rjptHv  rd  ftkenopeva 
a\\a  ra  pf]  fiXeiropeva'  ra  yap  fiXenopeva  Trpocncaipa, 


though  our  outward  man  ris  destroyed',  yet  the  inward  man 
17  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  'trouble  which  is 
but  for  a  moment  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
is  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  :  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 


bers  ’  and  ‘  the  inner  man,’  and 
in  Eph.  iv.  22;  Col.  iii.  9,  be¬ 
tween  ‘  the  old  man  ’  and  ‘  the 
new  man,’  is  not  precisely  the 
same.  Those  contrasts  relate  to 
the  difference  between  the  sen¬ 
sual  and  the  moral  nature,  ‘  the 
flesh  ’  and  ‘  the  spirit ;  ’  this,  to 
the  difference  between  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  spiritual  nature, 
1  the  body  ’  and  ‘  the  soul.’ 

aracairourai,  ‘is  made  new, 
receives  new  powers.’  Compare 
Col.  iii.  10 ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Tit. 
iii.  5. 

riftepf  nut  f/pipg.  A  Hebraism 
for  1  from  day  to  day,’  not  found 
in  LXX.  but  a  literal  translation 
of  0"i'l  0\\  See  Esth.  ii.  11,  iii.  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxix.  10,  &c. 

17.  Each  word  here  is  stu¬ 
diously  set  against  the  other. 
vapavnKa  is  ‘  for  the  present 
moment  ’ — often  found  in  classical 
writers  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.), 
but  here  alone  in  the  N.  T. — op¬ 
posed  to  aiiiviov,  ‘  for  the  lasting 

to  eXa<f>pov  is  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stantive  (compare  to  yvi)oior,  viii. 
8 ;  rd  puipir,  to  aaQtvis,  1  Cor.  i. 
25) ;  and  is  opposed  to  flapoc,  as 
Tijc  to  Sd£i)c-  flapac  is 


used  with  S6Ea  probably  from 
the  fact,  that  “I??  is  both  ‘  to  be 
heavy’  (Job  vi.  3;  Gen.  xviii. 
20),  and  ‘  to  be  glorious  ’  (as  in 
Isaiah  lxvi.  5),  the  substantive 
"E3?  always  having  the  meaning 
of  ‘  glory  ’  or  ‘  honour.’  (Comp. 
gravitas,  in  Latin.)  See  a  similar 
use  of  the  Hebrew  metaphor  and 
the  Greek  word  corresponding, 
in  ‘  bowels  and  mercies,'  Phil, 
ii.  1. 

Kaff  virep/ioXflv  tic  virepfioXriv 
cannot  be  fixed  precisely  to  any 
one  word  in  the  succeeding 
clause.  It  is  a  Hebraism, — a 
translation,  so  far  as  the  Greek 
idiom  would  allow,  of  "l^tp  “INI? 
‘  exceedingly,  exceedingly.’  (See 
note  on  ii.  16.) 

The  construction  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  even  in  detail  (compare 
especially  the  use  of  the  neuter 
adjective  for  a  substantive)  is 
like  Thucydides. 

18.  fin  oKOKovvTiav,  ‘  so  long  as 
we  do  not  fix  our  attention 
upon,’  (Phil.  ii.  4)  ra  pi)  fiXen 6- 
peva;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  1,  ‘the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  ’  (oil 
flXtiropivur).  The  use  of  pi)  in 
this  passage,  and  no  in  Heb.  xi. 
1,  is  merely  from  the  Greek 
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rd  Se  pij  fSkerropeva  alcovia.  V.  1oiS apev  yap  or t  lav 
7]  emyetos  ■qptov  ot/aa  rou  cnajvovs  tear akvdr),  oLKoSop-rjv 

i  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  v.  For  we  know  that  if 
our  earthly  house  of  rthe  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 


usage,  which  requires  pi)  after 
the  article,  and  ot«  where  the 
article  is  not  used.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  shortness  of  the 
visible  world  might  be  applicable 
to  any  age,  but  are  no  doubt 
strengthened  here  by  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

•jrpuoKaipa,  ‘  for  the  temporary 
season  of  this  life.’ 

alaivta,  ‘  for  the  successive 
ages  of  God's  kingdom.’ 

V.  1 .  ‘I  am  indifferent  to  the 
decay  and  wearing  away  of  my 
present  outward  frame ;  because 
I  know  that  another  and  higher 
organisation  is  awaiting  me 
hereafter,  a  higher  life  which 
shall  not  extinguish  my  present 
being,  but  give  me  new  powers 
engrafted  upon  it.’  Ilia  lan¬ 
guage  may  apply  to  the  change 
of  death  generally  ;  but  it  has 
especial  reference  to  his  feeling 
(as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  53)  that  he 
shall  probably  be  one  of  those 
who  will  be  alive  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  :  hence  the  wish  ex¬ 
pressed  in  verse  4,  that  he  might 
not  lose  his  present  body,  but 
have  it  expanded  into  something 
higher — a  wish  at  any  time  na¬ 
tural,  but  which  receives  its  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  from  the  feeling 
just  described.  Hence  also  the 
doubt  in  v.  1,  ‘if  the  house  be 
destroyed.’  The  explanation  of 
.  m,  ,  ■  tbia  abrupt  transition 
tation  of  a  ^om  the  figure  of  a 
tabernacle.’  house  or  tent  to  that 
of  a  garment,  may  be 
found  in  the  image,  familiar  to 


the  Apostle,  both  from  his  occu¬ 
pations  and  his  birth-place,  of  the 
tent  of  Cilician  haircloth,  which 
might  almost  equally  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  habitation  and  of  a 
vesture.  Compare  the  same  union 
of  metaphors  in  Ps.  civ.  2,  1  Who 
coverest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment :  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain. 
[of  the  tent].' 

The  word  ‘  tent  ’  (oxijvoc)  lent 
itself  to  this  imagery,  from  being 
used  in  later  Greek  writers  for 
the  human  body,  especially  in 
medical  writers,  who  seem  to 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  word 
from  the  sfan-materials  of  which 
tents  were  composed.  (See  Wet- 
stein,  ad  loc.) 

In  philosophical  language  it 
retained  the  idea  of  transitori¬ 
ness,  like  our  word  ‘  tenement ;  ’ 
and  hence  the  original  meaning 
would  at  once  be  elicited,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  the  words  in  iv. 
7 — 9.  Compare  2  Pet.  i.  14, 
‘the  laying  aside  of  my  taber¬ 
nacle  (a/aimo/tarot)  is  at  hand; 
Wisdom  ix.  15,  (yeiiSes  axijyoc) 
‘  earthly  tabernacle.’ 

oUia  rou  (Tkr/vovc.  The  geni¬ 
tive  is  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
habitation. 

£irty<ioc,  i.  e.  (not  ‘  of  earth,' 
=X<>i«toc,  but)  1  upon  the  earth.’ 
Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  40,  ‘  bodies 
terrestrial,’  opposed  to  ‘  from 
the  heavens.’ 

KaraXviu  is  used  especially  of 
the  destruction  of  a  house.  See 
Matt.  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  61  ;  Gal.  ii. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CIIAP.  V.  2—4. 


e/f  ueov  e)(OfJL€v,  ouciav  ayeipoiroirjTOV  aiatviov  ev  rot? 
ovpavols.  2  Kal  yap  eV  tovtco  (rreud^opev,  to  olKrjTijpiov 

2  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly 


desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 

18.  The  Vulgate  (from  a  false 
■Dissolved.’  etymological  scent) 
v  translates  it  atssol- 

vatur;  a  slight  departure  from 
the  original  meaning,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  by  adopting  the 
word  nearest  to  the  Vulgate  — 
‘  dissolved,'  has  still  further  wi¬ 
dened;  the  word  having  now 
lost  the  sense  of  ‘  disunite  ’  and 
‘  break,’  which  was  once  at¬ 
tached  to  it  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  (Compare  2  Peter  iii. 
11,  12.)  From  this  translation 
has  perhaps  originated  the  word 
‘  dissolution  ’  for  1  death.’ 

oiKoSofir/v.  The  word  retains 
its  usual  active  signification  so 
far  as  to  make  the  words  Ik  $cov 
directly  dependent  upon  it ;  ‘a 
building  which  grows  up  from 
the  hand  of  God.’  Compare 
Heb.  xi.  10,  ‘“the”  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.’ 

iyofitv,  i.  e.  ‘  the  moment  that 
our  present  house  is  destroyed, 
that  very  moment  a  new  habita¬ 
tion  awaits  us  in  heaven.’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  representation  in 
1  Cor,  xv.  51,  ‘  we  shall  all  be 
changed  in  a  moment ;  ’  1  Thess. 
iv.  17,  ‘we  shall  be  caught  up 
in  the  clouds.’ 

A \ftporoir/rov,  ‘  Not  like  the 
tents,  in  which  I  live,  and  which 
I  make  with  my  own  hands.’  In 
this,  as  in  the  next  expressions, 
aloiviov  iv  toTc  obpavoie,  he  speaks 
rather  of  a  habitation  into  which 
he  is  to  enter,  than  of  a  body 
which  he  is  to  assume.  The 
expressions  1  made '  or  ‘  not  made 


with  our  r  habitation  which  is 


with  hands,’  and  1  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,’  could  not  properly  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  body. 

2.  Kai  yap  is  more  an  expla¬ 
nation,  than  a  reason,  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  See.  iv.  10,  11. 

’Ev  rovTtp,  i.  e.  oKt/vet,  ‘  in  this 
my  tenement,’  pointing,  as  it 
were,  to  his  own  body,  as  in  Acts 

xx.  34,  ‘  these  hands.'  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

OTtvafapcv,  ‘  we  groan,’  i.  e. 
‘with  longing  to  be  free.’  Com¬ 
pare  Rom.  viii.  23,  ‘  we  groan 

within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the 
redemption  of  the  body.’ 

ro  oiKT/Ttiptov.  The  word  is 
used  instead  of  ovijroc,  to  get  rid 
of  the  notion  of  instability. 

e£  ovpavov.  Here  again  the 
idea  of  the  actual  body  is  lost  in 
the  idea  of  a  habitation  or  ves¬ 
ture  descending,  like  the  sheet 
of  Peter’s  vision  (Acts  x.  11), 
or  ‘the  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
from  God  out  of  heaven,’  Rev. 

xxi.  2. 

iireviviraaOai,  ‘  to  be  clothed, 
as  with  an  upper  or  over  gar¬ 
ment.’  So  iirtvltirrit  for  the 
‘fisher’s  coat,’  John  xxi.  7.  He 
uses  the  word  instead  of  ivSv- 
tratrdai  purposely,  from  the  strong 
expectation  that  he  in  his  out¬ 
ward  bodily  form  might  still  be 
alive  at  the  end ;  although  it 
would  apply  also  to  the  general 
hope  of  a  restoration  after  death. 

3.  There  are  two  variations  in 
the  text  here : — 

(1)  sir ep,  Lachmann,  with  B. 
D.E.F.  G.and  c lye  Rec.  Text,  with 
C.  J.  K.  The  usage,  however,  of 
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■fjixoiv  to  ef  ovpavov  iirev8v(ra<rd(u  innroOowTes,  3ei  *irep 
Kal  iv^vcrdpevot,  ov  yvj uvol  evpedrjcropeBa.  4  teat  yap  oi 
•  tfy*. 

from  heaven,  if  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not "  be 
4  found  naked.  For  we  that  are  in  r the  tabernacle  do  groan, 


these  two  words  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  affect  the  general  sense  of  this 
passage.  It  is  a  confident  expec¬ 
tation  expressed  with  'that  degree 
of  uncertainty  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  future,  especially 
to  the  future  life.  Had  he  been 
speaking  of  a  certain  matter  of 
fact,  he  would  have  said,  not 
t'iyt  cat  but  cal  yap,  as  in  the 
next  clause.  IW  (whether  tlirip 
or  tiye  be  adopted)  serves  as  a 
connecting  particle  between  this 
and  the  previous  clause.  ‘  If  in 
fact,’  or  ‘  since  in  fact,’  like  Sc 
KUI  tKavutny  in  iii.  6,  and  6  cal 
Souq  in  v.  5.  For  the  half-doubt 
expressed  compare  Phil.  iii.  11, 

1  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the 

(2)  tvSvoaptyni,  Laehmann  and 
Ilec.  Text,  with  B.  C.  D3.  E.  J.  K. 
and  the  Versions;  tKivoa/ityot, 
Griesbach,  with  D3.  F.  G.  and 
the  Fathers.  But  the  latter  is 
probably  a  correction  to  avoid 
the  apparent  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  bSvoafievot  and  y v/ivol. 

The  sense  would  be  much  the 
same  whichever  reading  were 
preferred.  If  inSvaa/ttyot,  it 
would  be  ‘  in  the  hope  that,  after 
laying  aside  our  present  garment, 
we  shall  not  be  left  naked.’  If 
ii  Suo-apei'oi,  ‘  in  the  hope  that, 
after  having  put  on  our  heavenly 
garment,  we  shall  be  found,  not 
naked,  but  clothed.’  tySvoaptvoi 
would  be  used  instead  of  tirerSv- 
aafuvoi,  because  he  is  here  con¬ 


trasting,  not  one  state  of  clothing 
with  another,  but  simply  a  state 
of  clothing  with  a  state  of  naked¬ 
ness  ;  because  he  is  thinking,  not, 
as  in  verse  2,  of  the  survival,  but 
of  the  possible  extinction  of  his 
present  body  by  the  assumption 
of  the  heavenly  body.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  naked  ’  (yvpvoi)  natu¬ 
rally  follows  from  the  metaphor 
of  the  whole  passage.  But  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  it,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  use  of  the  figure  in 
Greek  writers  for  disembodied 
spirit.  (See  Wetstein.)  And  in 
later  times  of  the  Christian 
Church,  naked  figures,  both  in 
painting  aud  poetry,  are  (perhaps 
from  this  passage)  the  usual  re¬ 
presentation  of  souls  in  purgatory. 
Compare  the  story  in  Herodotus, 
v.  92,  of  the  Corinthian  queen, 
who  appeared  to  her  husband 
after  death,  intreating  him  to 
burn  dresses  for  her  as  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  her  disembodied  spirit ; 
and  also  the  practice  of  offering 
irments  on  the  tombs  of  the 
lataean  heroes.  (Thucyd.  iii. 
58,  and  Arnold’s  notes.)  The 
figure  of  a  vestment  for  the  soul 
was  often  used  by  the  Rabbis, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  (moral) 
image  of  God.  See  Schottgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc. 

It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  35  — 
54;  1  Thess.  iv.  13—17,  ,  Not  un. 
that  from  the  strong  clothed, 
additional  impulse  giv-  ^nd.olhBl 
en  by  the  first  Apostolic 
preaching  to  the  belief  in  a  future 
state,  and  from  the  near  expec- 
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OPTes  O'  ™  crKrjvet.  crrevdCppev  fiapovjxevoL,  ’i(f»  a>  ou 
Oikopev  iicSvcrao-Oai,  aXX’  enevSvcracrOcu,  Iva  KaTanoOf} 
TO  dvrjTov  vno  TT)<s  £o>i}s.  5  6  8c  Karepyacrdpevos  rjpas  cis 

•  i«iW)  for  i<p'  $. 

being  burdened,  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  r mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  rby  life. 
5  Now  he  that  'wrought  us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God,  who 


tation  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
there  rose  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  Church  various  difficulties 
about  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  change  would  take  place. 
One  apprehension  was,  lest  those 
only  who  were  alive  at  that  day 
would  share  in  its  glory  (1  Thess. 
iv.  13).  Another,  that  the  actual 
body  would  have  to  pass  into  the 
unseen  world  (1  Cor.  xv.  35).  A 
third,  a  fear  lest  in  the  transition 
all  connexion  with  the  present 
life  would  be  lost.  It  is  this 
which  comes  across  the  Apostle 
here.  Intense  as  was  his  yearn¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  from  his  bur¬ 
den  of  the  worn-out  perishing 
frame,  and  to  be  at  home  with 
Christ  in  a  new  and  heavenly 
mansion,  yet  he  still  clung  to  the 
past  and  present,  as  the  links  to 
connect  him  with  the  future. 
And  in  this  case,  the  feeling 
would  be  increased  by  the  belief 
that  from  the  near  approach  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  he  might 
even  hope  to  escape  death  alto¬ 
gether,  not  losing  his  bodily  ex¬ 
istence,  but  finding  it  transfigured 
into  something  higher.  There  is 
the  same  conflict  of  feeling  in 
Phil.  i.  21,  22,  23,  24,  ‘to  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 

.  .  .  what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not 
. . .  for  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to 
be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  :  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the 
flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.’ 


Therefore,  after  having  described 
his  desire  for  the  new  habitation, 
the  curtains  of  the  new  taber¬ 
nacle,  in  which  to  envelope  him¬ 
self,  he  adds :  1  I  desire  this,  in 

the  fond,  the  confident,  hope,  that 
when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  for  this  change  of  earthly 
for  heavenly  garments,  I  shall 
not  be  left  a  naked  disembodied 
spirit ;  for  the  groans  which  I 
utter  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
body,  are  uttered,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  oppression  of  this 
outward  frame  ((Sapimpevoi),  not 
so  much  from  a  wish  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  freed  from  the  mortal  part 
of  our  nature,  as  from  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  absorbed  into  a 
better  life.’ 

itp'  w,  ‘  because,’  as  in  Korn.  v. 

12.  ‘ 

Karat roOjj.  So  1  Cor.  xv.  54, 
‘  Death  swallowed  up.’  Proba¬ 
bly  he  refers  to  the  same  passage, 
Isa.  xxv.  8. 

5.  He  concludes  his  argument 
by  referring  the  great  change  to 
God,  according  to  the  frequent 
practice  by  which  he  runs  all 
things  up  to  their  Highest 
Source.  Compare  i.  21  (where 
the  expressions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  here)  ;  iv.  6  ;  also  1  Cor. 
iii.  23,  and  xv.  28. 

Kartpyaadpevoi,  ‘  worked  us 
up.'  The  word  always  ex¬ 
presses  an  elaborate  effort  as  if 
against  difficulties. 

tit  avro  tovto,  i.  e.  ‘  for  the 
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avro  tovto  0eo<s,  6  Sows  rj fj.lv  tov  appaftajva  tov  TrvevpaTos. 

G  OappovvT€<;  ovv  ndvrore,  Kal  ctSore?  on  kv8r)povvTe<i  kv 
Tw  cratparL  eK^rfpovpev  a,7ro  tov  Kvpiov'  78ia  77«7rem? 
yap  nepLnarovpev,  ov  Sea  elSou?, 8  dappovpev  8k  Kal  tvSoKov- 
pev  paXKov  iKhrfprjcrai  €K  tov  crcu/xaros  Kal  kvSrjprjcrai. 
77/30?  top  Kvptov  9  Sio  Kal  <fn\oT ip.ovp.t0a,  eire  ivSr/- 

povvres  eire  iK8r)povvre<s,  eva/oeerrot  a vt<2  ilvai.  10  tov? 
yap  7rapras  17/i.as  <f>avepa>6rjvat  S el  epnpoaOev  tov  fiij- 

6 r  gave  unto  us  0K  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  we 
are  always  rbold,  and  know'  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
7  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord :  for  we  walk  by 

s  faith,  not  by  sight,  rbut  we  are  rbold  and  are  r pleased 

rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  rat  home' 

9  with  the  Lord.  ’  Wherefore  we  rare  eager',  “whether  rat  home 
10  or  r  abroad,  to  be  acceptable  to' Him.  For  we  must  all  rbe 
made  manifest'  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  that 

change  from  mortal  to  immor-  original  metaphor  of  walking,  is 
tal.’  brought  out  to  continue  the  idea 

For  appaflwv  see  i.  22.  Com-  of  travelling  conveyed  in  it:  Op- 

pareRom.viii.il,  ‘He .  pto-,  ‘our  pilgrimage  or  journey 

shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  is  on  trust,  and  not  because  we 
bodies  by  His  spirit  that  dwell-  see  our  home.’ 
eth  in  you.’  8.  irpoe  tov  Kvptov.  Compare 

C.  The  following  verses  (G—  irp oc  tov  Stde,  John  i.  1.  It  im- 

10)  are  intermediate,  both  in  plies  close  union, 

this  and  the  succeeding  section,  9.  Here  a  new  idea  is  intro- 
G — 8  being  the  conclusion  of  the  duced,  to  be  afterwards  more 
thoughts  contained  in  v.  1 — 5,  as  fully  developed  ;  not  merely  that 
9,  10  form  the  prelude  to  what  of  encouragement  under  liis 
follows  in  11 — 14.  troubles,  but  of  incitement  to 

Sappovvres  ■  •  •  Sapp ovfjcv  is  an  his  duties, 
anacoluthon.  The  image  is  still  <pi\orifie'todai  is  ‘  to  place  one’s 
of  a  habitation  (irSij/iftv  and  honour  in  getting  an  object  per- 

LMp/iuv,  ‘  to  be  at  home  ’  and  formed.’  So  in  Rom.  xv.  20 ; 

‘abroad’),  passing  into  that  of  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

a  country,  as  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  For  the  phrase,  ‘whether  at 

iipuiv  yap  to  iro\iTevfiaiv  otipaiotQ,  home  or  abroad’  (i.  e.  ‘in  the 

Heb.  xi.  13,  £tvoi  Kat  iraptirihppoi  body  or  out  of  the  body,  alive  or 

iirt  7i;e  yik-  dead,  at  Christ’s  coming’),  com- 

7 .  rid,  as  in  ii.  4,  ‘in  a  state  pare  Rom.  xiv.  8 ;  Phil.  i.  20  ; 
of.’  1  Thess.  v.  10. 

ilriic,  ‘  outward  sight,’  nearly  10.  roiie  yap  Tavras,  1  I  am 
as  in  Luke  iii.  22,  aiopariKU  t'tott.  anxious  to  be  well  pleasing  to 

irtpnraTovptv,  ‘  pass  our  life,’  Him  ;  for  I  as  well  as  all  of  you 

‘  versari,’  though  possibly  the  shall  have  my  secret  thoughts 
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jaaros  rov  "xpicrrov,  Iva  Kop.i<rrjTai  t/caoro?  ra  ota  too 
croj/j.aros,  npbs  a  enpatjev,  eire  ayadov  eire  kclkov. 

reach  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  lie  rdid,  whether  good  or  bad. 


made  known.’  For  (parepwOijvai, 
see  note  on  following  verse. 
Kofi/tri/rai,  ‘  reap  the  fruits  of.’ 
ra  Jia  row  truiparos  properly, 

‘  through  the  means  of  the 
body;’  but  probably  with  less 
precision  here  than  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  usage.  It  connects  this 
with  ck  to u  erwparos  in  verse  8. 
The  Vulgate  reads  propria,  i.  e. 
iha  for  eta. 

TTpag,  ‘  in  consideration  of.’ 
e'irc  Kakov.  Tischendorf  (with 
C.  and  some  of  the  Fathers)  sub¬ 
stitutes  <pav\av  for  kokov  B.  (e 

sil.)  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
judgment  here  brought  out,  is 
that  of  the  complete  revelation  of 
the  deeds  of  man,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
1 — C.  Comp.  Rev.  xx.  12,  ‘the 
books  were  opened .’ 

The  image  of  Christ  on  the 
judgment  seat,  is  the  same  as 
that  in  Rom.  xiv.  10  (where, 

.  ,  however,  in  the  best 
inent  sJ“atg'  MSS'  **  ‘  seat  of 
of  Christ.’  God') ;  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  peculiar  to  these 
two  passages,  being  taken  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrate  as  the  most  august  re¬ 
presentation  of  justice  which  the 
world  then  exhibited.  The  ‘  Be- 
ma  ’  was  a  lofty  seat,  raised  on  an 
elevated  platform,  usually  at  the 


end  of  the  Basilica,  bo  that  the 
figure  of  the  judge  must  have 
been  seen  towering  above  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  long 
nave  of  the  building.  So  sacred 
and  solemn  did  this  seat  and  its 
platform  appear  in  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  the 
Christian  society  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  when,  two  centuries 
later,  the  Basilica  became  the 
model  of  the  Christian  place  of 
worship,  the  name  of  (iijpa  (or 
tribunal)  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  the  bishop ;  and  this 
chair  occupied  in  the  apse  the 
place  of  the  judgment  seat  of  the 
prarior.  In  classical  Greek,  the 
word  (iijpa  was  applied  (not  to 
the  judgment  seat,  which  did  not 
exist  in  Grecian  states,  but)  to 
the  stone  pulpit  of  the  orator. 
In  the  LXX.  it  is  used  twice  for 
a  ‘  pulpit,’  Neh.  viii.  4 ;  2  Macc. 
xiii.  26 ;  elsewhere,  as  in  Acts 
vii.  5,  for  ‘  a  step.’  In  the  N. 
T.  (with  the  exception  of  Acts 
vii.  5)  it  is  always  used  for  a 
‘judgment  seat.’ 

The  more  usual  figure  for  The 
Judgment,  is  a  ‘  throne  '  ($po  voc). 
Compare  Matt.  xxv.  31,  ‘He 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
gloiy ;  ’  Rev.  xx.  11,  ‘a  great 
white  throne  ;  ’  Dan.  vii.  9,  ‘  His 
throne  was  like  a  fiery  flame.’ 
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Paraphrase  op  Chap.  IV.  7 — V.  10. 

Such  is  the  mission  which  I  have  received,  so  important,  and  so 
open  and  unreserved;  and,  as  God  in  his  mercy  has  en¬ 
trusted  me  with  it,  1  cannot  faint  or  grow  weary  under  it.  I 
cannot  faint,  though  there  is  much  reason  why  I  should.  In 
order  to  show  that  this  extraordinary  work  is  Divine  and  not 
human,  I  am  encompassed  with  all  outward  infirmity,  which 
thus  becomes  a  proof,  not  of  my  weakness,  but  of  God’s  power. 
My  worn-out  fragile  frame  is  like  an  earthenware  vessel  en¬ 
closing  some  costly  treasure.  Whichever  way  I  turn,  I  am 
pressed  by  difficulties  ;  but  a  passage  of  escape  opens  before 
me.  I  am  bewildered  in  my  course,  but  I  find  my  way  again. 
I  am  pursued  by  the  enemy,  but  not  left  behind  as  a  prey  to  his 
attacks.  I  am  trampled  under  foot,  but  not  to  death.  I  carry 
with  me,  at  every  moment  of  my  course,  the  marks  of  pallor 
and  torpor  and  lifelessness  as  from  the  corpse  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  but  it  is  only  that  I  may  show  forth  more  clearly  the 
same  ‘  life  in  death  ’  that  He  showed  in  rising  from  the  grave  ; 
for  my  whole  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  perpetually  given 
up  to  death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  in  this  perish¬ 
able  framework  of  corruption  the  living  power  of  Jesus  may 
be  shown.  Death  works  his  will  in  me,  whilst  life  works  her 
will  in  you  ;  you  are  safe,  because  I  am  in  peril ;  you  live,  be¬ 
cause  I  die.  But  in  spite  of  this  contrast  between  my  death 
and  your  life,  I  am  sustained  by  the  faith  which  is  described 
in  the  Psalm.  ‘  I  believe ,’  I  have  faith  in  the  unseen  Saviour, 

‘  and  therefore  I  speak  ’  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
full  confidence  that,  however  different  our  positions  now,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
extend  to  me  as  well  as  to  you  ;  when  you  will  receive  the  best 
proof  that  all  which  is  done  by  and  for  me  is  done  by  and  for 
you  ;  when  the  gift  of  life  given  to  me  through  your  united 
prayers  will  call  forth  a  still  fuller  burst  of  thankfulness  from 
you  to  the  glory  of  God.  With  this  confidence,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  ‘  I  cannot  faint ;  ’  there  is  a  natare,  a  being,  a  man,  in 
my  outward  frame,  which  is  gradually  decaying  ;  but  there  is 
another  being  in  my  inner  self,  which  is  day  by  day  restored : 
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there  is  a  pressure  of  affliction;  but  it  is  overbalanced  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  fold  by  the  heavy  weight  of  glory,  which  lasts, 
not  like  the  affliction  for  a  short  passing  moment,  but  for  an 
immeasurable  future  ;  for  I  fix  my  view,  noton  what  is  visible, 
but  on  what  is  invisible,  knowing  that  the  visible  is  temporary,  the 
invisible  belongs  to  the  ages  of  God.  The  habitation  in  which  I 
now  dwell  on  the  earth,  is  like  the  tent  which  I  travel  with, 
or  which  I  made  with  my  own  hands  ;  like  the  tent,  to  which 
the  human  body  is  so  often  compared,  it  may  be  taken  down  and 
destroyed:  but  there  is  another  habitation,  a  solid  building, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  made  by  no  art  of  hands, 
like  the  tent  of  human  tentmakers,  but  belonging  to  the  ages  of 
God,  awaiting  me  in  the  regions  of  heaven.  In  this  my  pre¬ 
sent  tent  I  groan  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the  longing  desire 
for  that  new  habitation  which  will  envelop  me  within  its  cur¬ 
tains  from  above.  Not  that  I  wish  to  leave  this  present  life 
with  its  vesture  of  human  affections  and  thoughts  ;  but  I  fondly 
trust,  that  this  old  vesture  will  receive  a  new  vesture  over  it, 
that  this  mortal  frame  will  only  cease  by  being  swallowed  up  in 
a  higher  life.  And  the  ground  for  my  trust  is,  that  He  who 
has  fashioned  and  worked  out  my  existence  for  this  termination, 
is  no  less  than  God  Himself,  who  has  given  a  clear  pledge  of 
the  future,  by  that  earnest  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  which  I 
before  spoke. 

With  this  confidence,  therefore,  and  feeling  that  our  whole 
journey  through  life  is  sustained  by  trust  in  what  we  do  not  see, 
not  by  the  presence  of  what  we  do  see,  I  am  well  pleased  to 
think  that  the  time  is  coming  when  this  banishment  from  my 
true  heavenly  home  will  be  ended,  and  when  I  shall  be  with  the 
Lord  at  home  for  ever. 

And  the  thought  of  this  future  home,  not  only  gives  me  con¬ 
fidence,  but  impresses  upon  me  my  awful  duty.  For  the  time 
is  coming  when  I,  with  all  of  you,  must  be  made  completely 
known  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  in  order  that  each 
may  receive  the  reward  of  the  acts  done  in  the  earthly  habi¬ 
tation,  and  through  the  instruments  of  the  body. 
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The  Apostle’s  Prospect  of  Death. 

This  passage  stands  alone  in  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into 
the  Apostle’s  feelings,  under  the  sense  of  approaching  decay 
and  dissolution.  The  burst  of  triumphant  exultation  over  the 
power  of  death,  in  Rom.  viii.  30—39  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51 — 58, 
is  more  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  God’s  love  through  Christ, 
than  of  any  personal  expectation  for  himself.  The  description 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15 — 19,  is  for  the 
comfort  of  his  readers,  not  of  himself.  The  two  passages  which 
most  bear  comparison  with  this — 2  Tiro  iv.  6 — 8 ;  Phil.  i. 
20 — 24,  whilst  expressing  the  Apostle’s  personal  feelings  re¬ 
specting  his  end,  represent  his  calm  expectation  of  an  event 
brought  on  by  external  circumstances,  as  a  soldier  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  rather  than  his  contemplation  of  death  in  itself  as  the 
natural  termination  of  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature.  It  is 
fhis  last  view  which  in  this  section  is  brought  before  us. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nature  of  the  deep  de¬ 
pression  which  marks  the  opening  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  mournful  feelings  which  crowd  upon  the  mind 
under  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  of  sickness,  of  hardship,  were 
now  heavy  on  the  Apostle’s  heart.  He  is  ‘  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.’  He  had  been  ‘pressed  out  of  measure, 
above  strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even  of  life  :  ’  he 
‘  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  himself :  ’  he  had  been  just 
‘  delivered  from  a  great 1  death :  ’  he  had  ‘  no  rest  in  his  2 3  spirit :  ’ 
he  felt  that  he  was  a  ‘fragile  earthen  ’vessel:  ’  he  was  like  a 
soldier  in  battle,  ‘  pressed  into  a  corner,’  ‘  bewildered,’  ‘  pur¬ 
sued,’  ‘trampled  4down:’  he  was  ‘a  living  corpse,’  always 
‘delivered  up  to  ’death,’  his  ‘outward  man  ’perishing,’  the 
‘  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  ’  might  at  any  moment  ‘  be 
7  destroyed.’  Two  feelings  emerge  from  this  ‘  horror  t  Hjs 
of  great  darkness.’  First :  It  is  instructive  to  observe  shrinking 
the  Apostle’s  shrinking  from  the  disembodied  state  fror^ 
beyond  the  grave,  and  his  natural  sympathy  -with 

1  i.  8,  9,  10.  s  iv.  11. 

2  ii.  13.  *  iv.  16. 

3  iv.  7.  ’  v.  1. 
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the  awe  with  which  many  good  men  have  regarded  the  ad¬ 
vance  and  process  of  death.  There  is  no  Platonic  doctrine 
of  a  vague  and  impalpable  immortality ;  no  Stoic  affectation 
of  rising  above  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is 
(on  a  lower  scale)  the  same  picture  which  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  ‘Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me.’  It  is  the  Christian  and  Apostolical 
expression  of  the  feeling  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of 
Gray — 

For  who,  to  dull  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resigned  ? 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ? 

And,  secondly,  there  is  the  confidence  that  he  will  pass  into  a 
higher  state,  in  which,  amidst  whatever  changes,  his 
trust  in  personal  -being  will  be  continued.  His  moral  state 
the  con-  will  not  be  taken  from  him,  but  will  be  transfused 
existence  “lto  somct^',1g  higher.  What  he  has  done  in  the 
passage  through  this  life  will  be  revealed  for  retri¬ 
bution  of  good  or  evil  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  hope  which  at  once  sustains  and  warns  him.  There 
is  a  world  around  him  which  he  does  not  see,  but  which  he 
believes  to  exist;  a  habitation,  a  vesture  awaiting  him  in 
heavenly  regions;  a  home  with  the  Lord,  where  he  will 
arrive  when  his  journey  is  ended.  And,  finally,  there  is  a 
judgment  seat,  where  he  will  be  rewarded  or  punished.  The 
thought  of  the  Judgment  seat  blends  with  the  thought  of 
home,  as  in  the  Psalms  the  rock  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalmist  reposes  is  not  so  much  the  mercy  as  the  justice  of 
God.  Even  in  these  moments  of  earnest  longing  for  rest, 
Christ  is  still,  not  only  the  Friend,  but  the  true  and  faithful 
Judge,  at  whose  hands  the  Apostle  is  content  to  receive  that 
which  is  his  due. 
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St.  Paul’s  Motive  for  his  Service. 

Chap.  V.  11— VI.  10. 

11  ElSores  ovu  top  <j)6/3ov  row  KvpCov  avOpamovs  iret0op.ep, 
0e<2  Se  7re(j)av€p(t)p€$a‘  iKnitpi  Se  kcu  iv  rats  crvpe iSrj- 
arecriv  vpwv  ire<f>apepto<r0cu.  12  ou  ‘naXiP  iavrov s  c rm- 

*  Add  yip. 

11  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord  we  persuade 
men,  but  we  rhave  been'  made  manifest  unto  God  ;  and  I  trust 

12  also  rto  have  been'  made  manifest  in  your  consciences.  0A  We 


11.  The  Apostle,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verses,  after  describing 
the  support  which  in  his  troubles 
he  received  from  the  prospect  of 
a  better  life  hereafter,  was  car¬ 
ried  on  to  speak  of  the  energy 
which  this  prospect  imparted  to 
his  labours  (verse  9).  In  order 
to  reach  that  home  for  which  he 
longed,  he,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  must  pass  before  the 
judgment  seat,  where  every 
thought  would  be  disclosed  to 
Christ  Himself  (verse  10).  And 
now  the  thought  of  that  hour 
brings  before  him  the  insinna- 
tions  of  concealment  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  which  he  had  before 
answered  (iii.  1 — iv.  6),  and  he 
once  more  protests  the  sincerity 
of  his  conduct  (11 — 13),  appeal¬ 
ing,  first,  to  the  overwhelming 
motive  which  impelled  him  (14 
— 21)  ;  secondly,  to  his  own  self- 
denying  conduct  (vi.  1 — 10).  It 
is  the  climax  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Epistle. 

liCUTtt  OVP  TOP  (po&ov  TO V  KVpiOV, 

‘  knowing  that  there  is  this  fear¬ 
ful  aspect  of  the  Lord,  I  proceed 
on  my  task  of  winning  over  men ; 
but  whilst  I  do  so,  it  is  to  God 
that  my  thoughts  are  manifested, 


as  clearly  now  as  they  will  be  at 
the  judgment,  and  as  I  trust  they 
are  manifested  clearly  before 
your  several  consciences’  (owtt- 
ciiataiv).  For  the  phrase  avOptu- 
TTovg  irtidoptv  comp.  Acts  xii.  20, 
Gal.  i.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  which  illustrates  its 
use  here,  1 1  am  devoted,  as  they 
say,  to  making  friends  of  men,' 
and  hence  the  immediate  anti¬ 
thesis,  ‘No:  it  is  not  man,  but 
God,  whose  approbation  I  seek.’ 
In  classical  Greek  the  addition  of 
fiiv  would  have  cleared  up  the 
obscurity. 

ireij>at‘einofie6a  refers  to  fapepoi- 
dijvai  in  verse  10.  Observe  the 
tense,  ‘  Our  manifestation  to  God 
has  already  taken  place.’  For  its 
connexion  with  the  words  awe i- 
St)<rts  and  avi’tarapojjtp  compare 
iv.  2  :  rp  <pavepQau  r!je  a\»/0einc 
avpitrTavrte  eavrovg  irpog  iratrap 
awtiSiiaiv  avdpuiwiiiv  ivairiov  tov 
3eo5.  For  the  general  sense  see 
1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

12.  The  mention  of  their 
doubting  his  sincerity  recalls 
what  he  had  already  said  in  iii. 
1,  iv.  2,  about  the  commendatory 
letters, — the  charge  that,  instead 
of  bringing  commendations  from 
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crra popep  vplp,  aWa  acftoppr/p  StSowes  v/jllv  Kav)(r) paros 
vnep  -fjpaiv,  Iva  e^re  TTpos  tows  ip  npocrdiroi  /caw^aj- 
pepovs  Kal  */ii )  ip  KapSCa-  13  eirc  yap  if;icrrr)pep,  0ear 
eire  <j-<o<t>popovpep,  vplp.  Hr)  yap  ayan yj  tow  ypicnov 

*  Kal  OV  Hop  fit  a. 

commend  not  ourselves  again  unto  you,  but  give  you  occasion 
rof  boasting'  on  our  behalf,  that  ye  may  have  somewhat  to 
answer  those  who  r  boast  in  rface,  and  not  in  heart.  For 
13  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God :  0  whether 


14  we  be  sober,  it  is  rto  you'. 

others,  he  was  always  commend¬ 
ing  himself.  ‘  My  object  is  not 
to  commend  myself,  but  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  boasting 
in  my  behalf  against  my  oppo¬ 
nents.’  He  assumes,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  an  ironical  tone,  that  all 
that  they  wished  was  to  vindi¬ 
cate  him.  (After  t\nre,  supply 
ca vxppo.)  This  is  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  mention  of  his  opponents 
in  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  and 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  more 
open  attacks  of  x.  2,  7,  xi.  18, 

‘  They  pride  themselves  not  on 
any  deep  sympathy  such  as  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  you 
(iii.  2,  iv.  5,  vi.  11),  but  on  their 
outward  pretensions,  their  digni¬ 
fied  appearance,  as  contrasted 
with  my  weak  presence  (x.  10), 
their  Jewish  descent  (xi.  22), 
their  commendatory  letters  (iii. 

13.  It  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  precisely  the  allusions  in 
iltarrifnv  (‘  we  are  mad,’  comp. 
Mark  iii.  21)  and  oto<ppovovfuv 
(‘  we  are  of  sound  mind,’  comp. 
Acts  xxvi.  25).  The  ‘  mad¬ 
ness’  may  allude,  either  to  the 
extravagant  freedom,  as  it  was 
thought,  with  which  he  spoke 
of  his  own  claims  (see  xi.  1,  16, 
17,  where  he  himself  calls  it  by 
the  name  of  ‘  folly  ’),  or  more 


For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 


generally  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  led  Festus  to  call  him  mad 
(Acts  xxvi.  24).  The  1  sound¬ 
ness  of  mind,’  which  also  was 
misunderstood,  may  have  been 
the  accommodation  to  all  men  (1 
Cor.  ix.  20),  which  led  to  the 
insinuation  of  worldly  wisdom 
(2  Cor.  xii.  16;  1  Cor.  ix.  18,  19). 
In  either  case,  it  was  not  himself 
that  he  wished  to  serve.  His 
seeming  enthusiasm  came  from 
devotion  to  God ;  his  seeming 
worldliness,  from  devotion  to  man. 

14.  >1  yap  ayawt]  too  XPl0T0“ 
ovvexci  tipac,  ‘the  love  which 
Christ  has  shown  is  what  holds, 
presses,  urges  me  forward.’  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  1  the  love 
of  Christ’  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  context.  Compare  Rom. 
v.  5,  ‘  the  love  of  God,’  and 
Rom.  viii.  35,  ‘  who  shall  sepa¬ 
rate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  ’ 
where,  as  here,  the  context  shows 
that,  though  it  may  include  the 
love  awakened  in  man  to  Christ, 
it  chiefly  means  the  love  of 
Christ  to  man. 

awiyti  is  always  used  of  some 
strong  outward  pressure,  as  of  a 
crowd  (Luke  viii.  45),  ,  Con_ 
or  of  anxiety  and  sick-  drains  ’ 
ness  (Phil.  i.  23  ;  Luke 
iv.  38,  viii.  37 ;  Acts 
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cvveyei  ij/ias,  15  Kpt.va.VT as  tovto,  on  eis  vnep  navTtov 
anedavew  apa  oi  navres  awed  avow  Kal  imp  navnov 


straineth  us,  because  we  thus  1 
15 all:  then  all  rdied;  and  He 

15.  KplvaiTae  tovto,  ‘  the  love 
which  Christ  has  shown  by  that 
great  example  of  love  in  His 
death,  constrains  us  to  forget 
ourselves,  and  to  devote  ourselves 
to  God  and  to  you;  because  at 
our  conversion  we  came  to  this 
decision,  that  He  died,  He  alone 
and  once,  for  all.’  That  Christ’s 
death  was  the  great  proof  of 
His  love,  compare  John  xv.  13, 

1  greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.’  That  o 
XpioTos  is  the  nominative  case  to 
atrtOavev,  and  etc  inrep  iravTivv  is 
in  apposition  with  it,  seems  prov¬ 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  else 
o  etc  would  have  been  the  more 
natural  expression,  and  also  by 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Pet.  iii. 
18,  Xpivrdc  tt7T(i£  7repi  apapnujr 
j)fiiv v  cntiOnvET,  Sixamc  vwcp  ati- 
Kui',  where  i'orah  corresponds  to 
elf,  wept  apapr.  y/pibv  to  Jirep  irar- 
tivi',  and  the  construction  of  Si¬ 
ll  is  omitted  in  B.  C2.  D.  E. 

P.  J.  K.,  some  Fathers,  and  most 
versions.  It  is  retained  in  C1. 
and  some  Fathers,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  omitted,  either 
from  offence  at  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  statement,  or 
from  confusion  with  tic.  The 
sense  is  the  same  in  both  read¬ 
ings.  ( 

uirip  wavTuv  has  the  same 
.  por  ai];  ambiguity  as  the  Eng- 
hsh  ‘for,’  1  in  behalf 
irepl.  of,'  but  the  idea  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  protection  al- 


judged,  that  OA  one  died  for 
died  for  all,  that  they  who 

ways  predominates.  Wherever, 
in  speaking  of  Christ’s  death,  the 
idea  of  substitution  is  intended, 
it  is  under  the  figure  of  a  ransom, 
in  which  case  it  is  expressed  by 
ai-ri.  Matt.  xx.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  1  cover¬ 
ing’  or  ‘  forgiving  ’  sins  is  in¬ 
tended,  it  is  under  the  figure 
of  a  sin  offering,  in  which  case 
the  word  used  is  irepl  hpap-iar 
or  apapTiHr,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  3 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  1  John  ii.  2,  iv. 
10.  The  preposition  irepi  as  thus 
used  has  partly  the  sense  of  1  on 
account  of,’  —  but  chiefly  the 
sense  of  1  covering,’  —  as  if  it 
were  ‘  He  threw  his  death  “  over  ” 
or  “  around  ”  our  sins.’ 

apa  ot  iravTiQ  awiOavor.  ii  pa 
has  in  the  New'  Testa- 
ment  the  same  force  ^;e^e” a 
as  in  classical  Greek 
(where,  however,  it  has  always 
the  second  place  in  the  sentence, 
never  as  here  the  first),  1  there¬ 
fore,’  ipso  facto,  ‘  by  the  terms 
of  the  argument.’ 

oi  iravree-  The  article  refers 
back  to  vnep  tcivtuv.  ‘  All 
those  for  whom  he  died.’ 

a widavov  may  either  be  ‘  died  ’ 
(as  in  Eom.  vi.  10,  airedavtv 
ifuirat),  or  ‘  are  dead  ’  (as  in 
Col.  iii.  3,  airedariTE  yap,  Kat  rj 
M,  K.  r.  X.). 

The  sense  thus  produced  will 
suit  either  of  the  two  main  in¬ 
terpretations  of  this  passage. 

(1)  ‘  If  Christ  died  for  all, 
then  it  follows  from  this,  that  all 
those  for  whom  He  died,  would 
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aveOavev,  iva  oi  tjuvre s  fir)K€T i  iavron  Qqxtlv,  aXka  tgj 


live  should  not  henceforth 

also  have  died  themselves  [else 
there  would  have  been  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  his  dying  for  them].' 
Compare  Rom.  v.  15,  ‘if  by  the 
offence  of  one  many  died  (dri- 
Oavov),  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  free  gift,  by  grace  of 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  abounded 
to  them  all ;  ’  and  1  Cor.  xv.  22, 

1  as  in  Adam  all  die  ( airoOyfi - 
aKovm),  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.’  This  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  adopted  by  all  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  But 
there  are  against  it  these  diffi¬ 
culties  :  (a)  Although  the  words 
will  admit  of  such  a  conditional 
sense  of  d irtOavov  (to  which  Gal. 
ii.  21,  apa  -xpioToe  Swpeav  diredavey, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  parallel)  ; 
yet  it  is  by  a  strain  which  would 
hardly  have  been  used,  unless 
the  context  made  it  clear.  (6) 
Although  there  would  thus  be 
an  approximation  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Apostle’s  words  elsewhere, 
yet  it  would  be  by  a  precision  of 
logical  argument,  which  is  not 
in  his  manner.  What  he  else¬ 
where  declares  is,  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  death  introduced  into  the 
world  by  Adam’s  sin,  is  set  aside 
by  the  universal  life  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Christ’s  obe¬ 
dience.  What  he  would  here 
declare,  if  this  interpretation 
were  correct,  would  be,  that  the 
universal  effect  of  Christ’s  death 
proved  that  all  mankind  were 
before  in  a  state  of  death;  a 
position  implying  a  degree  of 
speculation  on  the  cause  of 
Christ’s  death  which  is  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament,  (c)  It 
would  be  an  introduction  of  an 
abstract  proposition,  without  re¬ 


live  to  themselves,  but  to 

gard  to  the  context,  which  goes 
on  to  speak,  not  of  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  man  from  the  curse  of 
death,  but  of  the  change  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  lives  of  those  of 
whom  he  speaks.  A  proposition 
of  the  kind  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle,  would  labour  under  the 
same  unapostolical  character  as 
the  abstract  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contained 
in  the  spurious  verse  1  John 
v.  7. 

(2)  There  remains,  therefore, 
the  interpretation  now  almost 
universally  adopted  :  ‘  If  Christ 

died  for  all,  then  it  follows  that 
all  for  whom  He  died  died  [to 
sin,  with  Him].’  It  is  borne  out 
by  the  words,  and  agrees  both 
with  the  Apostle’s  statements 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  context. 
It  is  the  same  in  substance  as  in 
Rom.  vi.  1 — 14,  which  through¬ 
out  agrees  with  this  passage  in 
representing  the  death  of  sin,  and 
of  the  old  nature  of  man,  through 
and  with  Christ's  death,  as  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  newness 
of  life,  to  which  there,  as  here, 
he  is  urging  his  hearers.  Com¬ 
pare  also  Rom.  xiv.  7,  ‘  no  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself.  Whether  we 
live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  or 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  For,  for  this  cause 
Christ  died,  that  He  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the 
living.’  Col.  iii.  3,  ‘  ye  are 

dead  (dittOdrere),  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.’ 

The  omission  of  ouv  avry  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  close 
connexion  with  the  preceding, 
implied  in  apa.  The  generalising 
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virep  avTcov  anodavovn  /cat  eyepvevTi.  16  ware  17/ueis  ai to 
tov  vvv  ovSeva  olSapev  Kara  crapua'  el  s/cai  iyvtoKapev 

»  «i  Si  teal. 

6  Him  who  ‘died  and  rose  again  for  them.'  Wherefore 


twe  henceforth  know'  no  rone 


of  the  whole  passage  by  o!  irav- 
rec,  may  be  compared  to  the  si¬ 
milar  expressions  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
22. 

.  .  .  .  iytpdtvTi,  This  goes  on  to 
state  more  expressly  the  object 
of  Christ’s  death,  —  ‘  that  all 
might  live  a  new  life.’  ‘  He  died 
and  rose  thus,  in  order  that  for 
the  future  all  who  are  alive  might 
live  to  Him.’  vvrip  avrwv  must 
be  taken  with  both ;  as  in  Rom. 
iii.  25.  There  is  the  same 
identification  of  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  life  as  in  iv.  11,  12. 
iytpUtvn  is  inserted  with  a 
view  to  £w<rii',  ‘we  live  to  Him 
who  is  alive.’ 

The  Apostle’s  mind  is  full  of 
two  things:  first,  his  own  sin¬ 
cerity,  as  contrasted  with  the  in¬ 
sincerity  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  his  opponents,  and 
the  insincerity  with  whioh  he 
believed  that  they  were  justly 
chargeable ;  and,  secondly,  his 
elevation  above  the  local,  per¬ 
sonal,  national  grounds  on  which 
they  endeavoured  to  commend 
themselves.  Accordingly  there 
is  the  same  union  of  self-vindi¬ 
cation,  and  of  the  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  Christianity 

to  Judaism  here  as  in  iii.  1 _ 

18  ;  the  point  of  superiority  was 
there  the  absence  of  mystery 
and  concealment;  here  its  free¬ 
dom  from  local  and  visible  re¬ 
strictions.  He  was  confident 
in  his  sincerity ;  because  he 


after  the  flesh:  reven  though 


knew  that  the  love  of  Christ 
pressed  him  forward,  and  that 
in  Christ’s  death  he  and  all 
had  died  to  their  former  sins,  and 
now  lived  only  for  Him  who 
now  lived  for  them.  But  this 
leads  him  on  to  the  thought  of 
the  immense  chasm  in  all  re¬ 
spects  which  the  death  of  Christ 
and  his  own  conversion  had 
made  between  his  former  and 
his  present  life.  The  whole  of 
his  past  life  was  vanished  far 
away  into  the  distance.  And 
first  out  of  this  feeling  arises 
the  thought  that  all  local  and 
personal  ties,  even  with  Christ 
Himself,  all  local  or  human 
grounds  of  authority  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  such  as  his  oppo¬ 
nents  insisted  upon,  and  for  the 
absence  of  which  they  taunted 
him,  had  no  longer  any  hold 
upon  him. 

>1  fit  is,  ‘  we,  whatever  my  oppo¬ 
nents  may  say  or  do.’ 

d/ro  roi<  vOv,  ‘from  the  present 
time.’  Compare  the  use  of  vvv 
in  vi.  2. 

16.  oiSa/iev,  ‘  we  recognise.’ 

Kara  aapua,  ‘  by  lineal  or  out¬ 
ward  claims.’  Compare  for  the 
use  of  the  same  expression  with 
regard  to  the  same  opponents,  x. 
3,  xi.  18  ;  Gal.  vi.  12. 

ei  Ka'i  tyvotKnptv,  ‘  even  though 
I  have  known  ;  ’  ‘  granting  that 
I  have  known.’ 

yivaStrKopcv,  i.  e.  Kara  trapKa, 
‘  henceforth  we  know  Him  no 
longer  [after  the  flesh].’ 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  V.  17,  18. 


Kara  crdpKa  \purr6v,  aX\a  vvv  ovxert  ytvwcTKopev. 
17 ware  ei  ns  iv  ^ptcrTtS,  /cat vrj  ktL<tl<s'  xa  ip\ala 

we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  0  know  we 
17  Him  no  more.  Therefore  if  any  rone  be  in  Christ,  he  is 


oiSafiev  and  iyi'WKaftcv  are 
probably  here,  as  in  1 
'Knowing  Cor.  g,  xiii.  1;  merely 
more  after  t^le  variation  of  the 
the  flesh.'  word  without  variation 
of  meaning,  after  the 
Apostle’s  manner. 

He  must  be  here  alluding  to 
those  who  laid  stress  on  their 
having  seen  Christ  in  Palestine 
(comp,  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  and 
on  their  connexion  with  Him  or 
with  ‘  the  brothers  of  die  Lord  ’ 
by  actual  descent.  (Comp,  note 
on  1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  And  if  so,  they 
were  probably  of  the  party  ‘  of 
Christ.’  (See  notes  on  x.  7 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  12.)  But  the  words  imply 
that  something  of  this  kind 
might  once  have  been  his  own 
state  of  mind,  not  only  in  the 
time  before  his  conversion  (which 
he  would  have  condemned  more 
strongly),  but  since.  If  so,  it 
is  (like  Phil.  iii.  13—15)  re¬ 
markable  as  a  confession  of 
former  weakness  or  error,  and 
of  conscious  progress  in  religious 
knowledge. 

The  feeling  which  he  here 
describes  as  that  at  which  he 
had  permanently  arrived,  is  of 
importance  in  enabling  ns  to 
understand  the  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  apostolic  age  of 
local  and  personal  recollections 
in  relation  to  our  Lord’s  life 
and  death.  (See  Essay  on  the 
Epistles  and  the  Gospel  His- 
tory.) 

17.  From  this  thought  of  the 
destruction  of  all  local  ties,  he 
passes  into  a  wider  sphere.  Not 


these  feelings  only,  but  all  that 
belongs  to  our  former  life  passes 
away,  and  a  new  creation  rises 
in  its  place;  and  now  he  seems 
to  be  thinking,  not  so  much  of 
his  relations  to  his  converts,  as  of 
their  relations  to  God.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Corinthians  before  in 
this  Epistle,  he  had  feared  their 
estrangement  from  him,  and  their 
following  his  opponents  ;  but  here, 
for  the  first  time,  is  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  estrangement  di¬ 
rectly  from  God.  Possibly  he  may 
have  been  thinking  of  the  defile¬ 
ments  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  in 
vi.  15 — vii.  1.  Possibly  he  may 
have  formed  so  strong  an  opinion 
of  the  evil  teaching  of  the  false 
teachers,  as  to  consider  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  to  be  already  in  a  state 
of  sin,  from  which  they  required 
to  be  turned  to  God ;  and  hence 
the  point  of  transition  from  the 
covert  condemnation  of  those 
teachers  in  verse  16,  to  the  direct 
mention  of  the  sin  here.  For  si¬ 
milar  expressions  concerning  the 
effect  of  this  teaching,  compare 
ii.  16,  iv.  3,  ‘those  that  are  lost’ 
(apparently  in  allusion  to  such) ; 
xi.  3,  1 1  fear  lest  as  the  serpent 
tempted  Eve,  so  your  minds  be 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ;’  Gal.  iii.  4, 
‘have  ye  suffered  so  much  in 
vain?’  iv.  11,  ‘I  fear  lest  I  have 
laboured  in  vain;  ’  iv.  19,  ‘I  am 
in  travail  with  you  again ;  ’  and 
v.  4,  ‘  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.’ 

Whatever  be  the  explanation, 
the  fact  is  clear  that  he  here 
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napfjXOeu,  iSov  yiyovev  Haiva?  18  ra  Se  irdvra.  in  tov 

•  Add  itivra. 

a  new  creature :  rthe  ancient'  things  are  passed  away ; 
is  behold  they'  are  become  new.  And  all  things  are  of 


speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as 
having  so  fallen  away  (compare 
especially  verse  20,  ‘  be  ye  re¬ 
conciled  to  God ;  ’  and  vi.  1,  ‘  that 
ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God 
ill  vain  ’) ;  and  his  object  is  to 
show  that  not  only  their  former 
life  before  conversion,  but  also 
their  recent  sins  have  been  for¬ 
given,  and  that  God  in  Christ  is 
still  ready  to  receive  them.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  similar  expressions  used 
to  Christians  already  converted, 
1  John  ii.  2,  ‘  if  any  man  sin,  we 
have  ‘  a  comforter  ’  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous  : 
and  He  is  the  propitiation  for 

ware.  The  connexion  may  be 
either  immediately  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  ‘  if  even  with  Christ  we 
have  no  previous  bond,  much 
more  are  other  previous  bonds 
removed; 1  or,  with  verse  15,  treat¬ 
ing  1G  us  parenthetical,  ‘live  for 
Christ,  and  not  for  yourselves ; 
and  therefore  remember  that  all 

1  Whosoever  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  Christ,  is  a  new 
creation.’ 

iv  xf>laTV>  ‘  *n  Christ.’  ‘  Union 
with  Christ  does  not  (as  you  urge) 
maintain,  it  rather  dissolves,  for¬ 
mer  ties.’  Compare  x.  7. 

ram)  nrlirtt,  see  Gal.  vi.  15.  It 
was  a  common  expression  among 
the  Rabbis  for  a  proselyte’s  con¬ 
version.  See  Wetstein,  ad  loc. 

ra  apxala.  Either  an- 
‘  Ancient  cjent  customs,  as  of  the 
passed  *aw  ’  ?r  ancient  habits, 
away.’  as  of  sins.  The  use  of  the 
word  dpxa'ios,  instead  of 


iraXaioc,  points  rather  to  the 
former ;  it  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  English  between 
1  ancient  ’  and  ‘  old.’ 

1 Sou.  This  transfers  the  reader 
as  into  the  sudden  sight  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  ‘The  moment  that  a  man 
is  a  Christian,  a  new  creation 
rises  up  ;  the  ancient  world  passes 
away  as  in  the  final  dissolution 
of  all  things,  and  behold  !  a  new 
scene  is  discovered ;  the  whole 
world  has  in  that  instant  be¬ 
come  new.’  (For  this  use  of 
irapt\6t~iv,  see  Matt.  xxiv.  35, 
‘  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away ;’  and  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  ‘  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away.’)  For 
the  sense  compare  Isa.  xliii.  18, 
19  (LXX.),  rd  dpxa'ia  pij  av\- 
Xoyi^cadE  *  ihov  iyot  noiiii  rail'd, 
and  the  imitation  of  it  in  Rev. 
xxi.  4,  5,  ‘  the  former  things  are 
passed  away  ’  (ra  trpiira  dirrjXdov)  ; 

‘  and  He  that  sat  on  the  throne 
said,  “  behold,  I  make  all  things 
new  ”  ’  (icaird)  ;  in  which  passage 
of  the  Apocalypse  the  idea  of  the 
change  and  regeneration  of  the 
individual  passes,  as  here,  into 
the  idea  of  the  end  and  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  as  in  the  use 
of  waXtyyeyeala  in  Matt.  xix.  28. 
The  Rec.  Text  with  D3.  E.  J.  K. 
inserts,  Lachmann  with  B.  C.  D1. 
F.  G.  omits,  ra  iravra  after  rail'd. 
If  the  insertion  is  right,  then  the 
idea  of  the  world’s  regeneration 
is  brought  out  more  strongly.  If 
the  omission,  then,  though  the 
idea  is  the  same,  the  introduction 
of  it  is  more  abrupt — ‘  old  things 
are  passed  away,  they  are  changed 
into  new  things.’ 
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SECOND  EPISTLE :  CHAP.  V.  19,  20. 


0eov  rov  KaraWagavTos  17/u.as  eavrm  Sia  “xpiorou  /cal 
Sof-ros  TjfJLLV  TT)V  S iclkov'kxv  -rijs  KaraXX. ayrjs,  19 a>9  otl 
deos  r)V  Iv  xpiarii  Kocr^ov  KaraWaa-aaiv  eavTqt,  fir)  \o- 
•  Add  *I^a-oG. 

God,  who  r  reconciled  us  to  Himself  r  through  oK  Christ  and 
I9rgave  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  rin  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 


18.  ra  iravra  is  ‘the  new 
world  ’  spoken  of  in  verse  17  : — 
‘  the  new  world,  no  less  than  the 
ancient  world,  proceeds  from 
God ;  from  the  love  not  only  of 
Christ,  but  of  God.’ 

Here  there  is  the  same  refer¬ 
ence  to  God  as  the  ultimate 
author  of  all,  which  occurs  so 
frequently ;  e.  g.  v.  5,  i.  21,  iv. 
6 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  23,  xv.  28,  ‘  that 
God  may  he  all  in  all.’ 

TOO  KaraWaEavTOc  1 ifiag  lavra 
Sia  -xpuTTov.  This  great  change 
in  man’s  moral  nature 
Reconcilia-  effected  by  his  con- 
to°God  maD  Ters'on  t0  Christianity, 
is  expressed  here,  as 
in  Rom.  v.  10,  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  16  ; 
Col.  i. ,  20,  21,  by  the  words 

raWaooa,  translated  ‘  reconcile,’ 

‘  reconciliation,’  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Rom.  v.  4,  where  it  is 
rendered  ‘atonement.’ 

As  in  verses  16,  17,  the  Apo¬ 
stle  himself  was  the  primary- 
subject  of  the  argument,  so  he  is 
still.  As  it  was  especially  true 
of  him,  that  in  his  conversion  all 
worldly  bonds  had  been  snapped 
asunder  (ver.  16),  and  all  ancient 
associations  passed  away  (17) 
so  also  of  him  it  was  especially 
true  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  still  more,  that  God 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  task 
of  making  this  reconciliation 


The  more  personal  meaning  of 
ij/iac  (‘  us  ’),  in  the  first  clause, 
is  fixed  by  the  recurrence  of 
ij/utv  (‘  to  us  ’)  in  the  second, 
where  it  must  signify  the  Apo¬ 
stle.  But  already,  in  ‘  they 
which  are  alive,’  in  verse  15, 
and  in  the  general  form,  ‘  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,’  in  17,  the 
thought  of  others  was  included; 
he  was  beginning,  here,  as  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  4,  and  Rom.  vii.  7 — 
25,  to  ‘transfer  to  himself  in  a 
figure  ’  what  belonged  to  the 
whole  world,  especially  to  the 
Corinthian  world  which  he  was 
addressing. 

Accordingly  he  now  advances 
to  unfold  the  general  truth,  with 
the  delivery  of  which  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  as  his  especial  ‘  task  ’  or 
‘  mission,’  and  which,  up  to  this 
point,  he  had  described  as  his 
own  peculiar  possession. 

For  this  sense  of  the  word 
Staicovia,  compare  iii.  9,  rj  haKovla 
Tijt  SiKatoovvtie. 

19.  at  on,  ‘  seeiDg  that ;  ’ 
pleonastic  for  on,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  con-  ■  God  in 
struction  at  Seov  ovrot  Christ.’ 
and  on  $tdc  ion,  as  in 
xi.  21. 

The  absence  of  the  article 
from  deof  and  Hoop oc,  and  the 
position  of  ijv,  require  the  words 
to  be  translated  thus :  ‘  There 
was  God  in  Christ  [i.  e.  no  less 
than  God]  employed  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  [nothing  less  than]  a  whole 
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yi£o/iei>os  airots  ra  irapanroopaTa  avratv,  xaX  Oipevos 
iv  rjfjLLV  tov  Xoyov  Trjs  KaTaXXayrjg.  20virep  xpurrov 
ovv  TTpecr^evojiiv,  a»s  tov  0eov  napaKaXovvTOS  St’  v)p.u>v  • 

not  imputing  ‘to  them  their  trespasses',  and  ‘committed 
20  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  ‘Therefore  ‘for  Christ 
are  we  ambassadors',  as  though  God  ‘were  exhorting'  you  by 


world  to  Himself.’  As  if  he  had 
said,  ‘  You  might  have  thought 
that  in  the  death  of  Christ  there 
was  nothing  more  than  Christ, 
nothing  more  than  that  single 
event.  Yes:  there  was  more. 
There  was  God,  the  Invisible, 
Almighty,  dwelling  and  working 
in  Christ.  And  the  object  of 
that  working  was  to  reconcile  a 
world  to  Himself.’  The  ‘world,’ 
like  1  all  ’  in  verse  15,  means  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  though 
with  a  special  reference  to  those 
whom  the  Gospel  has  reached 
and  touched.  Compare,  for  the 
sense  of  the  whole  passage,  Col. 
i.  19,  20  ‘it  pleased  God  that  in 
Him  should  all  fulness  dwell  .  .  . 
and  by  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself.’  Also  1 
John  ii.  2,  ‘not  for  our  sins 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.' 

fxi)  \oyi£opevoe  .  .  .  varnX- 

Xayijc,  ‘and  the  proof  of  this 
reconciliation  is,  first,  that  He 
now  forbears  to  charge  the  re¬ 
conciled  world  with 
■  Not  an-  their  offences ;  se- 
trespasaes.’  condl7)  ‘bat  He  placed 
upon  me  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  teaching  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion.’  fill  gives  the  connexion. 

Compare  Rom.  iii.  25,  ‘  the  re¬ 
mission  (or  passing  over,  irapeoiv) 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God ;’  also  Rom. 
iv.  8,  1  blessed  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord  imputeth  {Xoyl- 
oqrat)  no  sin ;’  and  Col.  ii.  13, 


‘  forgiving  our  trespasses  ’  (ra 
Trapairnopara). 

The  action  of  forgiveness  is 
perpetual,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
present  tense  ;  that  of  entrusting 
the  Apostle  with  the  charge  of 
preaching,  was  once  for  all  at 
his  conversion,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  past  tense. 

Bipevo c  iv  npiv,  ‘  He  placed 
in  my  hands,  in  my  mouth.’ 
The  word  is  selected,  as  being 
that  which,  though  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  construction  (Scrrdai  els  rl 
or  ru'd),  is  used  for  the  bestowal 
of  gifts  or  offices  in  the  Church, 
1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  1  Tim.  12. 

iv  hfiiv,  here  as  in  verse  18, 
means,  not  the  Apostles  gene¬ 
rally,  but  St.  Paul  himself.  The 
‘  word,’  or  ‘  message  ’  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  (compare  6  Xoyoc  tov 
oravpov,  in  1  Cor.  i.  18)  was  es¬ 
pecially  ‘  the  gospel  ’  or  *  good 
tidings  ’  of  Paul ;  and  as  such 
he  here  speaks  of  it. 

20.  iivip  ypiorov  ovv  vpeir€ev- 
opev.  He  now  turns  to  the  di¬ 
rectly  practical  object  which 
had  been  brooding  in  his  mind 
since  the  17th  verse,  the  conver¬ 
sion  —  the  second  conversion  — 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
from  the'  sin,  whatever  it  might 
be,  which  interrupted  their  re¬ 
union  with  God.  The  ‘  task  ’ 
verse  18)  and  ‘  the  word  ’ 
verse  19)  which  he  had  received 
from  God,  found  their  natural 
fulfilment  in  this  field.  He  had 
spoken  before  of  Christ’s  love 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  V.  21— VI.  2. 


S eo/ieOa  vnep  xpt-crTov,  KaTaWdyqTe  rw  Oeq J.  21  top* 
prj  yvovra  apapriav  vnep  r/pcov  apapriav  inoi-qcrev,  iva 

*  rhv  yip. 

us:  we  pray  you  ’’for  Christ',  ‘be  ye  reconciled  to  God.’ 
21  ox  He  made  Him  ‘who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us', 
that  we  rmay  become'  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 


urging  him  forward  in  their  be¬ 
half  ;  he  now  comes  before  them 
as  the  representative  of  Christ 
(irpta€tiiopev,  .  .  .  Seopida). 

irrip  expresses  that  he  is  both 
t  representing  Christ,  and 

Christ  ’  a's0  serving  Him.  And 

so  in  the  only  other  pas¬ 
sage  where  the  same  figure  of 
an  ambassador  is  used,  Eph.  vi. 
20,  virep  nv  irpca^eiiui,  ‘  in  behalf 
of  [not  ‘  instead  of’]  which  Gos¬ 
pel  I  am  an  ambassador.’ 

But  as  in  the  previous  verses 
God  had  been  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  all  that  was  done 
through  Christ,  so  here  also  He 
is  spoken  of  as  the  chief  mover 
and  object  of  the  Apostle’s  ad¬ 
dress,  ws  tov  SeoD  irapaKuXovvTOQ 
St  iipCiv,  1  as  though  God  Him¬ 
self  were  heard  entreating  you 
through  my  voice.’  KaraXXdyijre 
rip  3eu,  1  my  prayer  in  behalf  of 
Christ — what  God  says  to  you 
through  me — is  this :  ‘  Be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God'  The  use  of  the 
imperative  is  most  emphatic,  as 
though  he  uttered  the  very  words 
of  the  prayer  which  he  addressed 
to  them  from  Christ,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  they  must  have 
heard  from  his  lips  when  he  was 
with  them. 

21.  roy  pi)  yvovra.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  prayer,  whether 
or  not  it  be  included  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  words  of  it. 

Observe  the  great  abruptness 
of  this  sentence;  yap  (in  D1.  E. 
J.  K.)  is  a  later  correction,  to 


soften  this.  For  the  general 
truth,  see  Roin.  viii.  3,  *  God 
having  sent  His  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  (trapKoc 
apaprtac),  and  for  sin  (irtpt  apap- 
rfac),  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh : 
that  the  righteousness  (ro  Sucat- 
wpa')  of  the  law  might  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  us,  who  live  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.’ 
Gal.  iii.  13,  ‘  Christ  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  (ytropEvoc)  a  curse  for  us.’ 

vnip,  ‘in  behalf  of.’  See  note 
on  verse  15. 

iipHv,  r)p(iQ  here,  as  in  verses 
18  and  20,  is  used  primarily  of 
the  Apostle  himself,  though  with 
a  reference  to  the  world  at  large. 

ctpaprta  is  here  used  in  the 
widest  sense  for  ‘  sin.’ 

sin,  and  its  consequences,  so  far 
as  he  could  be  without  Himself 
being  sinful.’  This  qualification 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
preceding  words,  tov  pi)  yvovra 
apapriav,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Heb.  vii.  26,  ‘  sepa¬ 
rate  from  sinners;’  Heb.  iv.  15, 

‘  without  sin ;  ’  1  Pet.  ii.  22, 

‘  who  did  no  sin ;  ’  and  expresses 
the  conviction  of  the  sinless 

excellence  of  Christ.  See  Essay 
p.  444 — 446.  For  the  ph  in 

rov  pi)  yvovra  see  note  on  iv. 

18. 

StKamovvi)  6eov.  Here,  as  al¬ 

ways,  the  object  of  Christ’s  Buf¬ 
ferings  is  the  moral  restoration 
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ypeis  *yev<op.eOa  SiKaiocrvvT)  0eov  ii>  avrw.  VI.  1  crvvep- 
yowres  Se  xal  napaKakovpev  pr/  els  xevov  ttjv  X°-PLV  T°v 
Oeov  Se£a(r0cu  v/xas  2  (Xeyet  yap  Kaipai  SeKTtp  imjKovad 

•  yiywfii$a. 

vi.  ‘As  His  fellow-workers,  then,  we'  'exhort  you  also 
2  that  ye  'accept  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (for  He 
saith  ‘  I  'heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day 


of  man,  —  1  that  man  might, 
in  Christ,  be  united  to  God  in 
God’s  highest  attribute  of  right¬ 
eousness.’  The  phrase  iUmioourt] 
6toi,  as  in  Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  21, 
22,  includes  the  sense  of  ‘  ac¬ 
quittal.’ 

tv  avrw,  i.  e.  ‘by  union  and 
conformity  with  Christ.’ 

VI.  1.  He  urges  (for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us),  with  still 
more  vehemence,  the  appeal  he 
had  made  in  verse  20  ;  and  now, 
as  in  iv.  7,  the  mention  of  his  great 
mission  recalls  again  to  his  mind 
the  sufferings  and  troubles  which 
he  had  undergone ;  and  in  the 
climax  of  triumph  which  the 
consciousness  of  his  victory  sug¬ 
gests,  he  closes  this  long  digres¬ 
sion.  The  almost  lyrical  and 
poetical  character  which  belongs 
to  this  burst  of  feeling,  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  Rom.  viii.  31 — 
39 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 13,  which 
occupy,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
central  place  in  those  Epistles. 

ovvtpyovvrte,  ‘  as  fellow-work¬ 
ers  with  God.’  That  Sej >  (not 
Xfuar£,  or  iif/iv)  is  to  be  supplied, 
is  certain  :  (1)  By  the  parallel 
of  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  owepyoi  roi  Btov, 
(2)  because  the  act  in  which  he 
claims  to  be  a  fellow-worker,  is 
that  of  exhortation  ( jrapakaXov - 
f»t I'),  which,  in  v.  20,  had  been 
ascribed  to  God. 

irapaKa\ovpev,  here,  as  in  v. 
20,  and  i.  3 — 6,  has  the  triple 
meaning  of  entreaty,  exhortation, 


and  consolation ;  and  is  here  put 
forward  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
Apostle’s  function. 

pi)  tie  itevov  Tt/v  \apiv  tov  9eou 
iilaoQai  updc,  ‘  that  you  should 
not  receive  the  goodness  of  God 
in  your  conversion  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.’  Here,  again,  as  in  v.  20, 
the  sense  is  obscure,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  especial  danger 
to  which  the  Apostle  alludes. 
For  the  phrase  ‘in  vain,’  tie 
kivov,  compare  Gal.  iv.  11  (firij), 
in  speaking  of  his  converts  ;  and 
Gal.  ii  2;  Phil.  ii.  16;  1  Thess. 
iii.  5  {tie  xtvov)  of  himself.  See 
also  note  on  v.  17. 

Ttjv  \aptv  tov  Stov.  ‘  The  favour 
of  God  ’  is  often  used  as  here, 
simply  for  the  ‘goodness’  of  God 
shown  in  the  conversion  of  men 
to  Christianity ;  and  is  thus  used 
as  almost  identical  with  the 
Christian  faith.  Compare  Acts 
xiii.  43,  ‘  they  persuaded  them 
to  abide  in  the  grace  of  God ;  ’ 
Acts  xx.  24,  ‘  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.’ 

2.  The  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah  xlix.  8  (LXX.).  In  the 
original  context  God  is  speaking 
to  the  Messiah,  the  servant  of 
His  people;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Apostle  preserves  that 
sense,  and  intends  to  express  by 
the  citation  the  general  fact  that 
God  had  received  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  that,  therefore,  He 
would  receive  the  Corinthians’ 
reconciliation.  But  the  words 
F  F 
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crop,  Kal  h>  Tfpepa  craiTrjpias  efio'qdrjo'd  ctol.  ISoii  vvv 
Kaipos  eiinpocrbeKTOs,  ISoii  vvv  rjpepa  craiTrjp Las'),  3p.r)8epCav 
iv  prfSevl  otSovres  npoa-KOTTtjv,  Iva  pr]  pwp-qOfj  r)  SiaKovCa, 

of  salvation  I  rsuccoured  thee.  Behold  now  is  the  r  well- 
accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  ’), 
3  giving  no  offence  in  anything,  rlest  the  ministry  be 


£7ri)kOU(Tn,  eftoijdrjfra ,  ‘listened’ 
and  ‘  helped,’  describe  so  much 
more  exactly  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  Church  and  to  mankind, 
than  the  relation  of  God  to 
Christ,  that  they  had  better  be 
so  taken.  The  variation  from 
the  original  sense  may  in  this 
instance  be  justified  by  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
people,  which  runs  through  the 
latter  chapters  of  Isaiah.  The 
passage  was  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Apostle’s  memory 
by  the  word  Scktoc,  as  connected 
with  Sc^nadni :  ‘  Let  not  your 

receiving  of  the  favour  of  God 
be  in  vain,  for  the  language  of 
God  [o  3toc  is  the  nominative 
case  to  Atytt]  in  the  Prophet 
is  true :  ‘  In  a  time  which  I 
receive  I  heard  thee,”  ’  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  stress  that 
he  lays  on  the  word,  carrying 
it  out  and  amplifying  it  in  his 
own  comment  which  follows: — 

‘  God  has  so  spoken,  and  look  I 
the  present  is  the  time  which 
He  so  receives.’  ‘  You  ought 
to  receive  Him,  for  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  you.’  evirpoaiiKTOQ  is  a 
favourite  word  of  the  Apostle; 
and  as  such,  and  also  as  being 
more  emphatic,  is  substituted  for 
the  less  familiar  and  less  expres¬ 
sive  term  of  the  LXX.  (Com¬ 
pare  vii.  12 ;  Rom.  xv.  16,  31.) 

vvv,  ‘  now,’  may  be  either 
generally  1  now,  in  the  Gospel 
dispensation  ’  (which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  ‘  the  acceptable  year,’ 


ScKros  Ivtavnlc,  Luke  iv.  19),  or 
rather  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
need  of  his  converts,  ‘  Now,  at 
this  present  moment,  is  the  time 
for  you  to  turn  to  God ;  waste 

3.  The  quotation  from  Isaiah, 
with  the  Apostle’s  comment,  had 
been  parenthetical ;  and  he  now 
enlarges  on  his  efforts  to  fulfil 
worthily  his  mission  of  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  them,  partly  from  the 
mere  outpouring  of  feeling  over 
the  greatness  of  his  work,  partly 
from  the  wish  to  hold  up  his 
conduct  as  a  model  to  his  con¬ 
verts.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  i8 — 27. 

The  participles  SiSovrec,  &c., 
join  on  directly  to  trvvcpyovvrec- 
The  use  of  priSefii av  and  pr]Ctvt, 
instead  of  ovSe/iiav  and  oiiltvi, 
indicates  the  connexion.  ‘  I  ex¬ 
hort  you,  inasmuch  as  I  give 
the  best  proof  of  my  earnestness, 
by  anxiety  not  through  my  means 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  your  receiving  the  mes¬ 
sage.’ 

wpoaKom’i,  ‘  stumbling  -  block,’ 
used  only  in  this  place  for  what 
is  elsewhere  expressed  (1  Cor. 
viii.  9  ;  Rom.  xiv.  13)  by  irpoa- 

fiupyBij,  ‘  have  reproach  cast 
upon  it.  Compare  the  use  of 
the  word  (where  only  else  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  New  Testament)  in 
viii.  20,  possibly  with  reference 
to  his  refusing  maintenance.  See 
note  on  xi.  7. 

>/  Siacnvia,  ‘  the  task  or  per- 
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1  aXX'  iv  navTL  a  crwurravre1;  eavrovs  <L?  6eov  SiaKovoi,  kv 
vnofiovfj  7 ToWrj,  iv  OXtyecnv,  iv  avdyKaLS,  iv  crTevoyai- 
pkcus,  &iv  irXrjyais,  iv  <f>v\oLKal<;,  iv  a/caracrTacrtai,?,  iv 


4  blamed,  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  0  ministers 
of  God,  in  much  rendurance,  in  'troubles,  in  necessities,  in 

5  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours, 


vice  of  reconciliation  ’  (v.  19), 
‘  of  righteousness  ’  (iii.  8,  9). 

4.  avviaravTCQ  euvrovc,  ‘  com¬ 
mending  myself,  not  by  com¬ 
mendatory  letters  (see  on  iii.  1), 
but  as  true  servants  and  instru¬ 
ments,  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
would  naturally  commend  them¬ 
selves.'  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
nominative  SiaKnvoi :  had  it  been 
the  accusative  Stani rove,  then  the 
sense  would  be  1  commending’ 
or  1  proving  ourselves  to  be  the 
servants  of  God.’  For  the  ex- 
ression  Staicovoi,  as  applied  to 
imsolf,  see  I  Cor.  iii.  5. 

Observe  that  here  o-vvurravrie 
precedes  cavrovc,  whereas  in  iii. 
1,  v.  12,  where  the  sense  required 
a  stress  to  be  laid  on  ‘  them¬ 
selves,’  euvrovc  precedes  <rvvi- 

4 — 10.  The  following  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  means  whereby  he 
commended  himself,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  clauses,  all  am¬ 
plifying  eviravri:  (1)  Iv  viro/jovrj 
....  vtiartiaii.  (2)  ev  ay vottjtl 
....  Svvapet  9eov.  (3)  Sia  rwv 
ottKoiv  ....  tvtpriflias.  (4)  Ac 
’rXavoi  ....  irnvra  Kare\ovTe(. 

(1)  The  first  section  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  ev  vTropovjj  iroXXjj,  ‘  in  ’ 
or  1  by  much  endurance,'  in 
three  triplets  of  evils,  each  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  last  word  of  the 
other,  (a)  The  first  describes 
his  hardships  generally,  ‘  In 
crushing  afflictions  ($\i\pttrtv), 
in  pressure  of  difficulties  (aray- 


au c),  in  narrow  straits  (<rrevox«- 
pi'aic).’  The  prevailing  idea  is  of 
pressure  and  confinement :  each 
stage  narrower  than  the  one  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  no  room  is  left  for 
movement  or  escape. 
and  orevoxupia  are  often  joined, 
iv.  8  ;  Rom.  ii.  9,  viii.  35  ;  9Xt- 
i pic  and  di'dycij,  1  Thess.  iii.  7.) 

(A)  The  idea  of  ‘  narrow 
straits  ’  (ortvo^wpiuic)  suggests 
the  thought  of  actual  persecu¬ 
tions,  of  which  he  gives  the  three 
to  which  he  was  most  frequently 
exposed — the  1  scourgings  ’  from 
Romans  and  Jews  (for  which  see 

xi.  23 — 25)  ;  the  ‘  imprison¬ 
ments  ’  (for  which  see  xi.  23), 
which  followed  upon  the  scourg¬ 
ings,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  22,  23  ;  the 
‘  tumults  and  disorders  ’  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  in  Asia  Minor 
(Acts  xiii.  50,  xiv.  19),  Greece 
(xvi.  19,  xviii.  12),  Jerusalem 
(xxi.  30).  So  the  word  is  used  in 

xii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33  ;  Luke  xxi. 
9  ;  James  iii.  16.  It  is  possible, 
however  (as  most  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  relate  rather  to  inward  than 
outward  disorder),  that  the  sense 
may  be  ‘  unsettlement  of  life,’ 
as  in  aararovfitv,  1  Cor.  iv.  11 ; 
and  this  would  suit  somewhat 
better  with  its  position  here,  as 
it  was  the  banishments  which 
succeeded,  the  disorders  which 
preceded  the  imprisonments. 

Whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  aioravraviaic,  he  naturally 
passes  from  troubles  sustained 
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K07T01S,  iv  aypvnvLaLi;,  iv  vYjaTeiau;,  6eV  ayvoT-qn,  iv 
yvtocre i,  iv  [La.Kpodvfj.La,  iv  xprjcrTOTrjTL,  iv  nvevpaTL  aycq), 
iv  ayairp  avviroKpiTO),  7  iv  Xoya>  aXrjde ta?,  iv  Bvvapei 
6eov,  Sta  twv  ottXojv  tijs  SiKaiocrvvrjs  twv  Se&wv  /cal 

6  in  watchings,  in  fastings,  r in  pureness,  rin  knowledge,  rin 
long-suffering,  rin  kindness,  rin  the  Holy  Ghost,  rin  love 

7  unfeigned,  rin  the  word  of  truth,  rin  the  power  of  God, 
by  the  r  weapons  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 


at  the  hands  of  others  to  volun¬ 
tary  or  internal  troubles. 

‘  The  labour  ’  (kbiroic,  as  in 
xi.  23,  27,  x.  15)  refers  both 
to  his  manual  labour  (1  Cor. 
iv.  12),  and  also  to  the  general 
toils  and  anxieties  ( molestice )  of 
his  life  ;  the  ‘  sleepless  nights  ’ 
(aypuiri’i'mc)  and  1  hungerings  ’ 
(>'ij<T7-£inic),  refer  to  the  privations 
imposed  upon  him,  partly  by  his 
wandering  life,  partly  by  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  receive  support.  See 
note  on  xi.  27;  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

(2)  The  second  section  enu¬ 
merates  the  virtues  which  ac¬ 
companied  these  outward  hard- 

They  are  arranged  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  not  so  much  by  the  mean¬ 
ing  as  by  the  form  of  the  words; 
the  first  consisting  of  one,  the 
latter  of  two  words :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ‘  love  ’  would  naturally 
have  followed  on  ‘  kindness ;  ’ 
but  as  he  wished  to  accompany 
it  with  the  epithet  ‘  unfeigned,’ 
he  therefore  puts  it  in  the  second 
division  ;  and  1  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ 
would  also,  but  for  the  same 
reason,  have  properly  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  section. 
For  a  similar  regard  to  the  sound 
rather  than  the  sense  of  the 
words  he  was  bringing  together, 
compare  Rom.  i.  30,  31.  Each 
word  stands  singly  without  any 
apparent  connexion,  as  it  came 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 


(a)  Ayrori/s  ‘  purity  from  sin  ’ 
generally,  as  in  vii.  11. 

•yvuiois,  ‘  knowledge  ’  or  ‘  in¬ 
tuition  of  Divine  truth,’  as  in  1 
Cor.  xii.  8. 

pavpoOvpia,  ‘patience,’  is  joined 
with  ■xpjiaroTtis,  1  kindness,’  as 
in  Gal.  v.  22  ;  so  in  Eph.  iv. 

2,  fltTCt  flUKpodvfuae,  avt\6[ltvOi 
aXAijW,  and  in  Col.  iii.  12, 
irpairijra,  ftavpoDvpIav. 

(5)  tv  irvtvpaTi  a y/w,  ‘  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  shown  in  various 
manifestations.’  See  1  Cor.  xii. 

3. 

iv  ayairi |  avviroKpinf.  The  epi¬ 
thet  (compare  Rom.  xii.  9)  has 
determined  the  position  of  aybirp 
in  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the 
consideration  that  it  comes  here 
with  the  ‘Holy  Spirit,’  as  the 
climax  of  the  moral  qualities 
which  he  enumerates. 

The  ‘  word  of  truth  ’  (Xoyw 
a’Ai )0eias)  is  the  ‘  word  of  simple 
unadulterated  truth,’  as  in  ii.  17, 
iv.  2.  The  ‘  power  of  God  ’ 
(ivv.  $eov)  is  the  power  visible  in 
miracles  (as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4). 

(3)  In  the  third  section  the 
words  are  held  together  merely  by 
the  word  did,  and  by  their  anti¬ 
thetical  form  ;  did  in  the  case  of  did 
rt Sr  SwXoiv  expressing  the  means 
by  which  he  made  his  way,  did 
without  the  article,  in  did  doEijr, 
&c.  expressing  the  state  through 
which  he  had  to  make  his  way.  It 
is  the  same  confusion  of  the  two 
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apurrepcov,  8  Sid  Sofyj?  Kal  ari/was,  Sia  8vcr<f>r)p.la<i  /cal 
eb(f>r)p.ia.<i,  ws  -irkavoL  /cal  akrjOeis,  9dis  ayvoovpe voi  Kal 
IvLyLvoifTKopivoL,  ws  a.TTo6vrjaKovTe<;  /cal  ISov  tfiipev,  cL? 
TraiSevo/xevoi  Kal  ptr)  Oava.Tovp.evoi,,  10  d>$  Xvnovpevot  del  Se 


8  the  left,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good 

9  report,  as  deceivers  and  true,  as  unknown  and  well 
known,  as  dying  and  behold  we  live,  as  chastened  and 

10  not  killed,  as  sorrowful  yet  alway  rejoicing,  as  poor  yet 


senses  of  ha,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20 : 
tai'uOijau  v  ft’  ilaros. 

‘  by  the  arms  of  the  Christian’s 
life  of  righteousness  [the  word 
taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  in 
v.  21],  both  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive,  with  the  sword  or  spear  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  shield  in 
the  left.’  This  description  of  his 
weapons  arises  out  of  the  men¬ 
tion  of  ‘  the  power  of  God  ’  just 
before.  The  idea  had  been  al¬ 
ready  expressed  in  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
and  was  afterwards  more  fully 
developed  in  Eph.  vi.  11,  12. 

The  words  indicate  (what  we 
learn  also  from  1  Cor.  iv.  12, 
Kmhipoiipevoi  —  ji\aa<pt)pouptvoi), 
that  these  false  imputations  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  his  severest  trials. 

(4)  Hence  the  fourth  section 
expands  the  words  ‘  through 
evil  report’  into  a  long  list  of, 
the  contrasts  between  his  alleged 
and  his  real  character,  at  once 
showing  his  difficulties  and  his 
triumph. 

irAd  voi,  ‘  deceivers.’  That  such 
was  alleged  to  be  the  Apostle’s 
character  is  clear  from  ii.  17.  iv. 
2,  and  also  from  the  expressions  in 
the  Clementines,  Horn.  ii.  17,  18, 
xi.  35,  where  St.  Paul  is  expressly 
described  as  a  deceiver  (jrAdvoc), 
and  sowing  error  (irAai'ijv)  :  see 

p.  352. 


tai  in  classical  Greek  would 
have  been  natroi  or  aAA’  opus. 

9.  ayvoovpivoi,  ‘  unknown,’  i.e. 

‘  obscure,’  his  real  power  not 
recognised  (as  in  x.  10);  yet 
amongst  true  believers  recog¬ 
nised  fully  (as  in  iii.  2). 

‘  Dying,’  i.  e.  his  enemies  re¬ 
presented  him  as  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  so  no  more  coming  to 
Corinth;  and  yet,  behold!  at 
that  very  moment  he  is  still  full 
of  life  and  energy.  Compare 
iv.  10. 

irathvopevoi,  ‘  chastised,’  per¬ 
haps  in  allusion  to  the  insinuation 
that  he  was  under  God’s  wrath  ; 
but  also  under  a  sense  that  God 
was  thus  training  him  for  his 
work :  ilc  losing  the  sense  of 
‘  quasi  ’  and  acquiring  that  of 
‘  quippe.’  The  words  seem  to 
refer  to  Ps.  cxvii.  (cxviii.)  18  : 
iraiSevu) v  liraiBtvoi  pt  o  kupaic, 
cat  rw  Oavarw  oil  wa piBuinc  pi. 
Compare  xii.  7 — 9  (the  ‘thorn 
in  the  flesh  ’). 

10.  For  the  ‘  perpetual  cheer¬ 
fulness  ’  (dti  yaipovres)  see 
Rom.  v.  3,  1  we  boast  in  our 
afflictions ;  ’  and  Philipp,  iv.  4, 
12. 

The  ‘poverty’  alludes  to  the 
taunts  against  him  for  not  re¬ 
ceiving  a  maintenance ;  see  note 
on  xi.  7;  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  The 
‘  riches  ’  may  refer  to  the  con- 
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Xaupovre s,  a is  nokkovs  Se  ir\ovri£oPTe s,  o»s  pijSeu 

€^opt€9  kcu  navra  Kare^oPTCS. 

making  many  rich,  as  having  nothing  and  possessing  all 
things. 

tributions  in  viii.  9,  but  more  i-^oirtc,  simply  ‘having;’  m- 
gcnerally  to  spiritual  things,  as  rc'x<»r<c,  ‘  having  to  the  full :  ’ 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  see  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  30. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  V.  11 — VI.  10. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  awful  time  when  every  deed  done  in  this 
mortal  frame  will  be  disclosed  before  that  great  tribunal,  of 
ivhich  the  judgment  seat  of  the  highest  earthly  judge  is  a  faint 
figure.  With  this  conviction,  I  try  to  win  over  and  make 
friends  of  men  ;  but  it  is  from  no  human  motives  that  I  do  so. 
My  motives  are  disclosed  to  God  now,  as  they  will  be  hereafter 
at  the  judgment ;  and  they  are  disclosed  to  you  also,  if  you 
consult,  each  of  you,  his  own  innermost  conscience.  So  I  speak ; 
for  even  you  thought  before  that  I  was  commending  myself  to 
you,  on  my  own  authority.  But  this  is  not  a  self-commen¬ 
dation.  This  complete  disclosure  of  all  my  heart  to  you 
enables  you  to  vindicate  me  against  those  who  rely  on  the  testi¬ 
mony,  not  of  their  own  hearts,  but  of  commendatory  letters,  of 
lineal  descent,  of  commanding  presence.  My  disclosure  before 
God  shows  that,  if  I  am  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  soberness, 
it  is  in  my  zeal  for  Him  ;  my  disclosure  before  you  shows  that, 
if  I  restrain  myself,  and  act  as  if  under  the  dictates  of  worldly 
wisdom,  it  is  in  my  regard  for  you.  And  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that,  if  you  read  my  heart,  you  will  find  that  I  am  pressed 
forward  by  one  irresistible  motive,  the  sense  of  the  love  ivhich 
Christ  has  shown  to  all  the  world.  That  love  drives  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  He,  singly  and  alone,  laid  down  His  life  in 
behalf  of  all,  then  all  for  whom  He  so  laid  down  His  life,  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  their  lives.  The  very  object  of  His  lay¬ 
ing  down  His  life  in  their  behalf  was,  that  all  who  live  through 
Him,  all  who  are  alive  at  all,  should  devote  their  lives  to  Him 
who,  whether  in  His  death  or  in  the  life  to  which  He  was  raised, 
did  all  in  their  behalf. 

A  complete  separation  is  thus  made  by  the  Christian  faith 
between  the  present  and  the  past.  Whatever  others  may  think, 
or  I  myself  may  once  have  thought,  I  cannot  now  rely  on  any 
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outward,  or  local  association;  even  with  Christ  Himself  my 
union  now  can  never  he,  like  that  of  my  opponents,  a  lineal  or 
natural  connexion,  but  only  moral  and  spiritual.  And  this  is 
true,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  all.  If  any  one  has  entered 
into  fellowship  with  Christ,  a  new  world  has  at  once  opened 
upon  him  ;  an  old  world  has  passed  aioay,  and  he  looks  out  as 
in  the  first  beginning  of  creation,  as  in  the  days  after  the flood, 
as  in  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  on  a  new  creation  ;  and 
that  new  creation  descends,  not  merely  from  Christ,  but  from 
God  Himself,  to  whom  the  whole  reconciliation  is  due,  of  which 
I  am  at  once  the  chief  example  and  the  chief  servant.  For  in 
that  single  life  and  death  of  Christ,  was  contained  no  less  than 
a  revelation  of  the  Eternal  God  working  out  the  reconciliation 
of  a  whole  world  to  Himself.  Therefore  to  them  He  forbears 
to  impute  their  offences  ;  to  me  He  entrusted  the  utterance  of 
the  message  of  reconciliation,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  trust 
I  address  this  message  to  you.  I  come  as  an  ambassador  from 
Christ.  I  come  as  the  instrument  through  which  God  exhorts 
you  to  come  to  Him ;  and  the  words  which  I  utter  as  from 
Him  are,  ‘  Be  reconciled  to  God.’  The  object  for  which  lie 
made  the  Sinless  One  pass  through  the  world  of  sin  was,  that 
I,  and  you  with  me,  might,  through  and  with  that  Sinless  One, 
be  drawn  into  the  world  of  righteousness.  In  pursuance  of  this 
exhortation,  I  add  my  efforts  to  the  efforts  of  God,  and  exhort 
you  not  to  allow  the  goodness  which  He  has  shoion  to  you  to 
pass  away  loithout  effect.  Receive  Him  ;  for  He,  as  toe  read 
in  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  has  received  and  heard  and  blessed  you  ; 
and  the  time  of  this  reception  and  salvation  is  this  very  present 
moment.  This  mission,  of  which  I  am  the  instrument,  must  be 
above  all  reproach  :  it  must  rest,  not  on  commendations  from 
others,  but  on  the  commendations  of  my  own  deeds.  It  must  be 
commended  by  the  endurance  of  calamities  which  press  me 
closir  and  closer  in  on  every  side,  by  flagellations,  imprison¬ 
ments,  wild  uproars  ;  by  toils  and  sleepless  nights  and  hunger  : 
by  the  moral  force  of  pure  character  and  deep  knowledge,  the 
winning  effects  of  patience  and  gentleness,  the  holiness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  reality  of  the  Spirit's  greatest  gift,  Love :  by 
the  preternatural  power  of  miracles,  and  the  simple  utterance 
of  truth ;  through  the  shield  and  sword  of  righteousness  which 
God  has  placed  in  my  hands,  through  all  the  obstacles  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  suspicion,  for  in  spite  of  my  dishonesty  I 
am  honest,  in  spite  of  my  obscurity  I  am  famous,  in  spite  of 
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my  death  I  live,  in  spite  of  chastisement  I  prosper,  in  spite  of 
sorrow  I  am  cheerful,  in  spite  of  poverty  I  am  rich,  in  spite  of 
destitution  I  am  powerful. 


The  Reconciliation  of  the  World  bt  Christ’s  Death. 

As  the  previous  Section  of  the  Epistle  has  in  all  ages  ministered 
to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  individuals,  so  this  Section  has 
ministered  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  Church  at  large. 
It  contains  one  of  the  clearest  statements  in  the  Apostle’s 
writings  of  the  effect  of  Christ’s  death.  That  effect  is  here  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  The  Reconciliation  of  Man  to  God.  In  later  times 
this  has  been  exptessed  in  various  modes,  some  of  which  have 
fallen  below,  some  gone  beyond,  the  Apostle’s  statement.  The 
best  mode  of  exhibiting  a  subject  so  complicated  and  so  pro¬ 
found  is,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Scriptural  view,  and  to 
observe  the  precise  force  and  intention  of  the  words  as  origin¬ 
ally  written.  Their  sense  may  be  thus  summed  up:  —  The 
world  had  been  in  a  long  estrangement  from  God;  His  dealings 
had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  mankind  a  sense  of  hostility  and 
offence.  Suddenly  a  great  manifestation  of  Divine  love  was 
announced,  which  wherever  the  tidings  were  brought  awakened 
feelings  never  known  before.  These  feelings  resolved  themselves 
into  two  kinds  :  — The  present  was  felt  to  be  parted  from  the 
past,  by  a  separation  so  complete  as  to  be  compared  by  the 
Apostle  to  a  new  creation.1  The  whole  world,  not  Jewish  only 
but  Gentile,  was  called,  after  long  absence,  to  return  to  God.2 

The  Jewish  nation  was  by  this  one  event  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Levitical  ritual.  So,  even  in  times  of  great  human 
sorrow  or  joy,  the  burdensome  ceremonial  of  social  life  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  a  stronger  and  more  universal  sense  of  brotherhood  : 
‘  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
why  ....  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances — “  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not?’”  (Col.  ii.  20,  21.)  The  Jewish  and 
Gentile  classes  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  by  the  sight  of 
His  common  love  exhibited  by  Christ  to  both :  ‘  He  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances  ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man, 
so  making  peace,  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in 
1  v.  17.  2  v.  18,  19. 
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one  body  by  the  Cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby  ’ 
(Eph.  ii.  14—16). 

And  finally,  the  great  mass  of  the  Gentile  world  were  de¬ 
livered  by  this  Divine  act  of  love  from  the  slavery  of  the  sins 
of  their  age,  and  country,  and  long  contaminations  of  false 
morals  and  worship  :  ‘  You  that  were  sometimes  alienated  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked,  works,  yet  now  hath  He  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death’ (Col.  i.  21); 

‘  You  hath  He  quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ’ 
(Eph.  ii.  1).  _  . 

So  far  as  this  deliverance  was  not  effected,  the  reconciliation 
was  not  complete ;  so  far  as  the  reconciliation  was  completed, 
the  result  was  that  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  in  nations 
and  in  individuals,  *  old  things  passed  away,  all  things  became 
new.’  In  Christ’s  death  Christians  die ;  in  Christ’s  life,  Chris¬ 
tians  live. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Apostle’s  message.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  it  is  important  in  many  ways. 

I.  It  explains  how  it  was  that  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  Christ’s  death  fell  to  the  lot,  beyond  all 
others,  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  To  us,  the 

idea  of  the  ‘  atonement  ’  or  ‘  reconciliation  ’  of  man  to  admission 
God,  and  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  Qe*j®les 
have  ordinarily  no  connexion  with  each  other.  To  St. 

Paul,  the  two  ideas  were  inseparable.  He  could  not  imagine 
the  death  of  Christ  to  involve  less  universal  consequences  than 
the  reconciliation  of  the  whole  world.  A  well-known  Christian 
poet  of  later  times  has  beautifully  said  of  the  Redemption  with 
regard  to  the  previous  generations  of  mankind — 

Now  of  thy  love  we  deem 
As  of  an  ocean  vast, 

Rising  in  tides  against  the  stream 
Of  ages  gone  and  past. 

The  Apostle’s  statement  of  it  is  equally  true  of  all  the  existing, 
and,  if  he  looked  so  far,  of  all  the  future  generations  of  the 
world. 

II.  The  Apostle’s  view  of  Christ’s  death — as  throughout 
the  New  Testament — represents  it  as  the  effect  and  Effect  of 
manifestation,  not  of  the  wrath  or  vengeance  of  God,  the  Love 
but  of  His  love;  of  the  love  not  only  of  Christ,  but,  ofGod- 

in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  of  God  also.  It  was  not  God  that 
was  reconciled,  and  man  that  was  thereby  induced  to  love ; 
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but  God  that  showed  His  love,  and  thereby  brought  back 
mankind  from  its  long  enmity  with  Him.  It  was  not  God 
that  was  to  be  appeased,  and  Christ  that  was  to  appease,  but 
‘  God  was  in  Christ.’  Man  is  not  described  as  seeking  after 
God,  but  God  as  seeking  after  man:  Be  ye  reconciled  to 

God.”  He  says  not  (thus  writes  Chrysostom  on  this  passage), 
“  reconcile  God  to  yourself,”  for  it  is  not  God  who  is  an  enemy 
to  you,  but  you  who  are  enemies  with  God.’ 

There  was  no  contradiction  or  separation  in  the  Divine  Act. 
The  Apostolical  and  the  Evangelical  representations  exactly 
coincide.  As  here,  so  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
nothing  intervenes  between  the  loving  father  and  the  returning 
penitent.  In  the  act  of  Redemption,  above  all  others,  it  is 
true  that  ‘  Christ  and  the  Father  are  One.’  In  the  Apostle’s 
own  Epistles  the  love  and  forgiveness  which  the  Death  of 
Christ  expresses  is  equally  ascribed  to  God  and  to  Christ — 
‘  God  ....  imputing  not  their  trespasses  to  them  ’  (2  Cor.  v. 
19);  ‘Christ  .  .  .  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses’  (Col. 
ii.  13  ;  ‘  God  in  Christ  (ei>  xPl(rr<?)  forgave  you’  (Eph.  iv.  32). 
In  many  passages  of  Scripture  we  hear  of  ‘  the  wrath  ’  and 
‘  the  indignation  ’  of  God  against  sin.  But  the  frequency 
of  these  passages  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  never  or  hardly  ever  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
death  of  Christ.1  ‘God,’  ‘the  love  of  God,’  ‘  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God,’  is  always  the  source  to  which  this  event  is  as¬ 
cribed  :  Rom.  v.  8,  ‘  God  commendeth  His  own  love  towards 
us ;  ’  Rom.  viii.  31,  32,  ‘  God  ....  spared  not  His  own  Son  ;  ’ 
John  iii.  16,  ‘  God  ....  [not  ‘so  hated,’  but]  so  loved  the 
world ;  ’  Rom.  iii.  24,  ‘  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith,  in  His  blood,  to  declare  [not  ‘  His 
wrath,’  but]  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  [not  ‘  the  vengeance,’  but]  the  forbearance  of 
God.'  ‘  Love  ’  and  ‘  righteousness  ’  are  joined,  not  as  in 
opposition,  but  as  in  harmony  with  each  other :  ‘  that  He 
might  be  just  and  the  justifier.’  The  ‘Reconciliation’  and 
‘  Propitiation  ’  are  not  brought  to  Him,  but  are  given  by 
Him.  Humble  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  world  that 
solitary  Death  might  seem,  it  expressed  and  implied  nothing 
less  than  the  Universal  Love  of  the  Almighty. 

1  In  the  one  apparent,  exception  text  immediately  corrects  any  such 
(Rom.  v.  9),  ‘We  shall  be  saTed  erroneous  impression :  ‘We  shall  be 
from  wrath  through  Him/  the  con-  Bavcd  hv  his  life.’ 
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III.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  great  a  stress  the  Apostle 
lays  on  the  solitary  and  unique  nature  of  Christ’s  Newcpoci, 
death, — ‘  One  for  1 2  all.’  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  arises  in  human 
from  the  desire  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  mankind  in  hlstory- 
the  redemption — ‘  Not  two  Christs,  but  one  alike  for  Jew  and 
2  Gentile.’  But  partly  also  it  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  preeminent  greatness  of  that  death  above  all  others,  and 
from  the  wish  to  bring  out  strongly  the  fact  that  this  one 
single  event  was  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole  range  of 
humanity :  ‘If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me,’ 
John  xii.  32.  There  is  no  misgiving  as  to  the  vastness  of  the 
effects. 

This  falls  in  with  the  Apostle’s  stedfast  declarations  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Had  he  foreseen  distinctly  that  a  new  era  would 
be  dated  from  that  time ;  that  a  new  society,  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  moral  code,  would  grow  up  from  it  over  continents  of 
which  he  knew  not  the  existence ;  he  could  not  have  more 
strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  event  than 
in  what  is  here  said  of  ‘  old  things  passing  away,  and  all  things 
becoming  3  new.’  We  regard  Christianity  as  belonging  to  the 
old  age  and  ancient  institutions ;  he  regarded  it  as  the  seed 
and  spring-time  of  a  new  world.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the 
future.  He  is  the  Prophet  of  what  is  to  come  no  less  than  the 
Apostle  of  what  has  been. 

IV.  We  here  see  clearly  the  cause  to  which  the  Apostle 
ascribes  his  great  exertions : — ‘  The  love  of  Christ  Motive 
constrained  him.’  Of  the  reality  of  that  Love  his  of  the 
own  life  was  and  is  the  best  proof  and  explanation.  s 

There  had  appeared  on  the  earth  (so  we  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  conceive  his  feelings)  an  exhibition  of  love  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen.  Whatever  influence  the  force  of 
example  or  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
human  mind,  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  exercised  upon  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul.  To  follow  where  Christ  had  gone  before, 
to  requite  His  love  by  carrying  out  His  work,  became  the 

1  v.  15.  Compare  Rom.  v.  16,  a  ransom  for  all;’  Eph.  ii.  14,  10, 

‘  The  free  gift  of  One  man ;  ’  Rom.  ‘  Who  hath  made  both  one  ..  .  of 
vi.  10,  ‘  Ho  died  unto  sin  once.’  twain  one  new  man .  . .  that  He  might 

2  Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  ‘  One  God  reconcile  both  to  God  in  one  body  on 
who  will  have  all  to  be  saved  .  .  .  the  Cross.’ 

one  Mediator  .  .  .  who  gave  Himself  3  v.  16,  17. 
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Apostle’s  master  passion.  The  great  event  of  Christ’s  death 
rose  up  as  the  background  of  his  life.  From  that  single  point 
every  thought  diverged.  The  love  which  Christ  had  shown  to 
him  became  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being.  What  he  felt  has  been  continued  afterwards. 
We  know  that  in  the  events  of  the  Exodus  we  have  found  the 
first  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  severe  Law  of  an  Unseen  God, 
which  became  henceforward  the  inalienable  possession  of  the 
Jewish  race.  So,  but  in  a  far  higher  sense,  the  Love  of  Christ 
roused  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples  a  sense  of  the  reality  and 
the  power  of  love,  which  became  the  spring  of  a  new  life  to 
them,  and  through  them  to  the  world ;  and,  amidst  manifold 
weakness  and  error,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  in 
the  zeal  of  Missionaries,  in  the  benevolence  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  afflicted,  there  have 
been  thousands  of  acts  and  lives  of  self-devotion,  which  can  be 
traced  up  to  nothing  lower  than  this  self-same  motive. 

V.  One  portion  of  the  Apostle’s  statement  brings  out  more 
Christ’s  dearly  than  any  other  passage  in  Scripture  the  re- 
r.-lation  to  lation  of  Christ  to  sin  in  the  work  of  redemption  : 
sln-  ‘  Him  who  knew  not  sin  He  made  sin  for  us,  that 

we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  1  Him.’  To  a 
certain  extent  the  strength  of  the  expressions  is  due  to  the 
antithetical  form  in  which  the  Apostle  so  often  couches  his 
conviction  of  the  entire  sympathy  and  communion  between 
Christ  and  His  people,  as  in  the  passage,  ‘  For  your  sakes  He 
became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become 
2  rich.’  But  as  there  was  a  true  sense  in  which  He  was  poor 
for  the  sake  of  man,  so  also  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  lie 
became  sin  for  the  sake  of  man.  To  interpret  the  phrase  as 
meaning  merely,  ‘  He  underwent  the  punishment  due  to  sin,’ 
in  the  parallel  passage  would  be  no  less  inadequate  than  it 
would  be  to  say  that  it  only  meant,  ‘  He  underwent  the  suf¬ 
ferings  incident  to  poverty.’  The  punishment  and  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  sin  is  doubtless  included ;  but  the  whole  meaning 
must  be  analogous  to  that  in  which  St.  Matthew  takes  the 
corresponding  phrase  of  the  Prophet — 1  Himself  took  our  in¬ 
firmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses  ’  (Mattli.  viii.  17).  As  by 
His  contact  with  human  suffering  in  His  mission  of  healing, 
He  also  suffered — so  by  His  contact  with  human  sin  in  Ilis 


1  v.  21. 
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mission  of  redemption.  He  also,  so  far  as  His  perfect  sinlessness 
allowed,  became  conscious  of  sin.  The  sin  of  man,  in  its  literal 
sense,  is  as  much  below  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  as  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  above  the  unrighteous¬ 
ness  of  man.  But  still  in  each  clause  of  the  sentence  as  near 
an  approximation  is  implied  as  the  nature  of  the  case  per¬ 
mits.  We,  in  Christ,  are  to  share  in  God’s  righteousness,  to  be 
perfect  as  He  is  perfect,  to  be  pure  as  He  is  pure ;  yet  still 
compassed  about  with  human  infirmities,  and  feeling  that  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  Christ  in  our  behalf  is  to  descend 
into  the  abyss  of  sin,'  enduring  its  evil,  assailed  by  its  tempta¬ 
tions,  suffering  from  its  consequences,  but  without  partaking 
of  it,  and  feeling  it  the  more  keenly  from  the  very  fact  of  His 
entire  elevation  above  it. 

In  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  seek  illustra¬ 
tions  from  any  other  source  than  the  express  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history.  Two  striking  illustrations  of  this  kind  may  be  given 
in  the  words  of  two  modern  writers  ;  which,  though  they  may 
appear  to  some  exaggerated,  to  others  inadequate,  will  serve 
to  give  the  general  image  wrapped  up  in  the  Apostle’s  lan- 


‘  There  was  a  time  in  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth,  we  are  told,  when 
a  man  met  Him,  “  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce,  whom  no 
man  could  bind  ;  no,  not  with  chains.”  That  man  was  “  possessed  by 
an  unclean  spirit.”  Of  all  men  upon  earth  you  would  say  that  he  was 
the  one  between  whom  and  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus  there  must  have 
existed  the  most  intense  repugnance.  What  Pharisee,  who  shrank 
from  the  filthy  and  loathsome  words  of  that  maniac,  could  have  ex¬ 
perienced  one  thousandth  part  of  the  inward  and  intense  loathing 
which  Christ  must  have  experienced  for  ihe  mind  that  those  words 
expressed  ?  For  it  was  into  that  He  looked — that  which  He  under¬ 
stood  ;  that  which  in  His  inmost  being  He  must  have  felt,  which 
must  have  given  Him  a  shock  such  as  it  could  have  given  to  no 

other . He  must  have  felt  the  wickedness  of  that  man  in  His 

inmost  being.  He  must  have  been  conscious  of  it  as  no  one  else 
was  or  could  be.  Now,  if  we  have  ever  had  the  consciousness,  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  of  evil  in  another  man,  has  it  not  been,  up 
to  that  degree ,  as  if  the  evil  was  in  ourselves?  Suppose  the  of¬ 
fender  were  a  friend,  or  a  brother,  or  child,  lias  not  this  sense  of 
personal  shame,  of  the  evil  being  ours,  been  proportionably  stronger 
and  more  acute  ?  However  much  we  might  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  act  as  judges,  this  perception  still  remained.  It  was  not 
evaded  even  by  the  anger,  the  selfish  anger  and  impatience  of  an 
injury  done  to  us,  which  most  probably  mingled  with  and  corrupted 
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the  purer  indignation  and  sorrow.  Most  of  us  confess  with  humili¬ 
ation  how  little  we  have  had  of  this  living  consciousness  of  other 
men’s  impurity,  or  injustice,  or  falsehood,  or  baseness.  But  ...  we 
know  that  we  should  he  better  if  we  had  more  of  it.  In  our  best 
moments  we  admire  with  a  faint  admiration — in  our  worst  we  envy 
with  a  wicked  envy — those  in  whom  we  can  trace  most  of  it.  And 
we  have  had  just  enough  of  it  to  be  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the 
truest  and  most  radical  parts  of  the  character,  not  to  its  transient 
impulses.  Suppose,  then,  this  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  cannot 
you,  at  a  great  distance,  apprehend  that  Christ  may  have  entered 
into  that  poor  maniac’s  spirit,  may  have  had  the  most  inward  reali¬ 
sation  of  it,  not  because  it  was  like  what  was  in  Himself,  but  because 
it  was  utterly  and  entirely  unlike  ?  And  yet  this  could  not  have 
been,  unless  He  had  the  most  perfect  and  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  man  whose  nature  was  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  brute, 
whose  spirit  had  acquired  the  image  of  a  devil.  Does  the  coexist¬ 
ence  of  His  sympathy  and  of  His  antipathy  perplex  you  ?  Oh  !  Ask 
yourselves  which  you  could  bear  to  be  away,  which  you  could  bear 
to  be  weaker  than  the  other.  Ask  yourselves  whether  they  must 
not  dwell  together  in  their  highest  degree,  in  their  fullest  power,  in 
any  one  of  whom  you  could  say,  “  He  is  perfect ;  he  is  the  standard 
of  excellence  ;  in  him  there  is  the  full  image  of  God.”  Diminish  by 
one  atom  the  loathing  and  horror,  or  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  ; 
and  by  that  atom  you  lower  the  character;  you  are  sure  that  you 
have  brought  it  nearer  to  the  level  of  your  own  low  imaginations, 
that  you  have  made  it  less  like  the  Being  who  would  raise  you  to¬ 
wards  Himself.  ....  No  other  words  but  the  Apostle’s  words,  “  He 
was  made  sin,”  could  give  us  an  impression  of  the  sense,  the  taste, 
the  anguish  of  sin,  which  St.  Paul  would  have  us  think  of  as  realised 
by  the  Son  of  God — a  sense,  a  taste,  an  anguish  of  sin,  which  are 
not  only  compatible  with  the  not  knowing  sin,  but  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  any  one  who  did  know  it.  The  awful  isolation  of  the 
words  “Ye  shall  leave  me  alone,”  united  with  the  craving  for  human 
affection,  “  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  the  passover  with  you  ” — 
the  agony  of  the  spirit  which  is  fettered,  in  the  words,  “  If  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,”  with  the  submission  of  the  words, 
“Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt;”  above  all,  the  existing  for  a 
^  moment  even  of  that  one  infinite  comfort — “  Yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me,”  when  the  cry  was  heard,  “  My  God  ! 
My  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " — these  revelations  tell  us  a 
little  of  what  it  was  to  be  made  Sin  :  if  we  get  the  least  glimpse  into 
them,  we  shall  not  desire  that  the  Apostle  could  have  spoken  less 
boldly  if  he  was  to  speak  the  truth.’ 

In  language  less  philosophical,  and  hardly  warranted  by  the 
recorded  facts  of  Scripture,  but  so  powerfully  expressed  as  to 
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give  a  more  distinct  and  lively  impression  of  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  the  same  truth  is  given  by  another  very  different 
theologian,  in  a  description  of  the  Agony  of  Gethsemane :  — 

1  There,  in  that  most  awful  hour,  knelt  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 

. opening  Ilis  arms,  baring  Ilis  breast,  sinless  as  He  was,  to  the 

assault  of  His  foe, — of  a  foe  whose  breath  was  a  pestilence,  and  whose 
embrace  was  an  agony.  There  He  knelt,  motionless  and  still,  while  the 
vile  and  horrible  fiend  clad  His  spirit  in  a  robe  steeped  in  all  that  is 
heinous  and  loathful  in  human  crime,  which  clung  close  round  Ilis 
heart,  and  filled  His  conscience,  and  forced  its  way  into  every  sense  and 
pore  of  His  mind,  and  spread  over  Him  like  a  moral  leprosy,  till  He 
almost  felt  Himself  that  which  He  never  could  be,  and  which  His  foe 

would  fain  have  made  Him  be . His  ears  they  ring  with  sounds 

of  revelry  and  of  strife ;  and  His  breast  is  frozen  with  avarice,  and 
cruelty,  and  unbelief;  and  His  very  memory  is  laden  with  every  sin 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  Fall,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth — 
with  the  pride  of  the  old  giants,  and  the  lust  of  the  five  cities,  and  the 
obduracy  of  Egypt,  and  the  ambition  of  Babel,  and  the  unthankfulness 
and  scorn  of  Israel.  O  who  does  not  know  the  misery  of  a  haunting 
thought,  which  comes  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  rejection,  to  annoy  if 
it  cannot  seduce  ?  or  of  some  odious  and  sickening  imagination,  in  no 
sense  one’s  own,  but  forced  upon  the  mind  from  without?  or  of  evil 
knowledge,  gained  with  or  without  a  man’s  fault,  but  which  he  would 
give  a  great  price  to  be  rid  of  for  ever  ?  And  these  gather  round  Thee, 
Blessed  Lord,  in  millions  now :  they  come  in  troops,  more  numerous 
than  the  locust  or  the  palmer-worm,  or  the  plagues  of  hail,  and  flies, 
and  frogs  that  were  sent  against  Pharaoh.  Of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  unborn,  of  the  lost  and  of  the  saved,  of  Thine  own 

people  and  of  strangers,  of  sinners  and  of  saints,  all  sins  are  there . 

It  is  the  long  history  of  a  world,  and  God  alone  can  bear  the  load  of  it : 
— hopes  blighted,  vows  broken,  lights  quenched,  warnings  scorned,  op¬ 
portunities  lost;  the  innocent  betrayed,  the  young  hardened,  the  pe¬ 
nitent  relapsing,  the  just  overcome,  the  aged  failing ;  the  sophistry  of 
misbelief,  the  wilfulness  of  passion,  the  tyranny  of  habit,  the  canker  of 
remorse,  the  wasting  of  care,  the  anguish  of  shame,  the  pining  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  sickness  of  despair; — such  cruel,  such  pitiable  spec¬ 
tacles,  such  heart-rending,  revolting,  detestable,  maddening  scenes ;  nay, 
the  haggard  faces,  the  convulsed  lips,  the  flushed  cheeks,  the  dark  brow 
of  the  willing  victim  of  rebellion,  they  are  all  before  Him  now — they 
are  upon  Him,  and  in  Him.  They  are  with  Him  instead  of  that  in¬ 
effable  peace  which  has  inhabited  His  soul  since  the  moment  of  His 
conception.  They  are  upon  Him,  they  are  all  but  His  own.’ 
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The  Arrival  of  Titus,  Chap.  VI.  11 — 13,  VII.  2 — 16. 
Intercourse  with  Heathen,  Chap.  VI.  14 — VII.  1. 

11  To  (TTOjxa  rifiav  avivyev  irpos  u/xas,  KopivO tot,  rj  icaphia 
u  ‘Our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  Corinthians',  our  heart  is 


11.  In  the  previous  verses,  the 
long  train  of  digressions  which 
had  broken  in  upon  the  Apostle’s 
argument  in  ii.  16,  had  been 
gradually  drawing  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  reconciliation  with 
God  (v.  19 — 21)  awakens  the 
thought  of  their  reconciliation 
with  him  ;  and  the  description  of 
his  own  sufferings  (vi.  4 — 10)  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  throwing  him¬ 
self  upon  their  sympathy.  Here, 
accordingly,  the  under-current  of 
deep  affection  which  had  been 
from  time  to  time  appearing  above 
the  surface  in  iii.  2,  3,  iv.  12 — 
15,  v.  13,  now  bursts  into  sight, 
following  almost  in  the  same 
words  as  the  similar  passage  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  14 — 16,  on  the  account 
of  his  victory  through  sufferings. 
(Compare  especially,  1 1  speak  to 
you  as  to  children,’  in  verse  13, 
with.  1  Cor.  iv.  14.)  The  veil, 
which  had  hitherto  hung  between 
the  Apostle  and  his  readers,  is 
suddenly  rolled  away ;  we  see 
them  standing  face  to  face;  his 
utterance,  so  long  choked  by  the 
counter-currents  of  contending 
emotions,  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  clear  and  distinct  (‘our 
mouth  is  opened  ’),  and  for  the 
only  time  in  the  two  Epistles  he 
calls  them  by  their  name  (‘  Corin¬ 
thians ’).  With  the  loosing  of  his 
tongue  his  heart  opens  also,  that 
heart,  which  was  ‘  the  heart  of 
the  world,’  opens  to  receive  in 
its  large  capacities  his  thousand 


friends  (‘  our  heart  is  enlarged  ’) : 
whatever  narrowness  of  affection, 
whatever  check  to  the  yearnings 
of  soul  between  them  might  exist, 
was  not  on  his  part,  but  on  theirs 
(‘  ye  are  not  straitened  in  us  ’) ; 
the  only  reward  which  he  claimed 
for  his  paternal  tenderness  was  a 
greater  openness  from  them,  his 
spiritual  children  (‘for  a  recom¬ 
pense,  I  speak  as  unto  children, 
be  ye  also  enlarged  ’). 

are  wye  expresses  the  present 
tense  (as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9),  and  is 
thus  distinct  from  h<’oilafttv  to 
OTOfiu.  ‘  we  spoke  to  you  ;  ’ 

whereas  mir\aTWTai  expresses 
the  perfect ;  the  opening  of  his 
mouth  follows  upon  the  opening 
of  his  heart,  ‘  Whilst  my  words 
find  free  utterance,  my  heart 
has  meanwhile  been  enlarged.’ 
(Comp.  Matt.  xii.  34  :  „ 

<  ‘  Opening 


of  the  heart  the  mouth  mouth.’ 
speaketh ;  ’  and  llomans 
x.  10,  ‘with  the  heart  man  be- 
lieveth,  with  the  mouth  confession 

The  phrase  ‘  to  open  the 
mouth  ’  is  in  itself  an  ordinary 
expression  for  ‘  to  speak  ’  (as  in 
Matt.  v.  2 ;  Acts  viii.  32,  35,  x. 
34,  xviii.  14).  But  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  used  with  a  full  poetical 
meaning,  and  so  here  it  derives 
from  the  context  a  sense  of  free 
and  open  speech,  which  would 
not  otherwise  belong  to  it.  Com¬ 
pare  Epli.  vi.  19  :  mi  fioi  iodtj 
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■flficDv  neuXaTwrar  12ov  <TT€vo^(Oipeicrde  iv  fjpuv,  crrevo- 
yaptiade  Se  iv  rots  (rnXdyxyoLs  vpiov  13rrjv  Se  aiirrjv 
avTipurdlav  (cLs  tskvois  \eya>)  TrXaTvvOijTe  Kal  vptis. 
11  prj  yiveade  eTepo^vyowres  d7rwrrois'  ris  yap  peroyrj 

12 enlarged:  ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  strait- 

13  ened  in  your  own  rinward  affections' :  now  for  a  recom- 
pence  in  the  same,  (I  rsay  it'  as  to  children,)  be  ye  also 
enlarged. 

14  13e  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers : 


Xoyoc.  in  aroilti  rou  oruparoc  /xov, 
iv  imppr)tri<f  yvtopiaut  to  fivtrrt'ipiov 
roi  tvayytXitm. 

In  like  manner  the  use  of  the 
expression  >/  tcapoia  irc- 
mentTtke  7rW‘"'™‘  was  probably 
heart.1  suggested  by  its  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the 
O.  T.  (LXX.)  for  ‘joy,’— as  in 
Ps.  cxix.  32  ;  joy  being  in  this 
case  the  occasion  out  of  which 
the  enlargement  of  heart  pro¬ 
ceeded.  So  in  the  Arabian 


Nights,  1  my  heart  is  dilated,’  is 
the  constant  expression  for  sensa¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  its  actual  mean¬ 
ing  here  is  shown  by  the  succeed¬ 
ing  expressions  (ortvoyoipetad e  in 
12,  and  XUpt,<mr£  in  vii.  2)  to  be 
not  simply  joy,  but  wideness  of 
sympathy  and  intelligence,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  narrowmindedness  both 
moral  and  intellectual :  in  which 


sense  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
phrase  is  used  of  Solomon,  1 
Kings,  iv.  29,  who  had  ‘large¬ 
ness  (3rn)  of  heart  like  the  sand 
that  is  on  the  sea-shore.’ 

KopiVStoi.  This  address  by 
name  is  used  besides  only  in  Gal. 
iii.  1,  (5  avorjroi  FaXarai,  and  in 
Phil.  iv.  15,  'I>iXi7r7nj(Tioi. 

12.  airXayxva.  This  passage 
is  remarkable  as  speaking  of  the 
affections  under  the  double  meta¬ 
phor  of  ‘  the  ‘  heart  ’  and  ‘  the 
bowels,’  of  which  the  latter  has,  in 
modern  languages,  been  entirely 


superseded  by  the  former.  Comp, 
a  like  use  of  mrXayxva  and  Ktap  in 
Aisch.  Agam.  996,  999.  inrXay\va 
expresses  physically  the  whole 
interior  structure  of  man,  includ¬ 
ing  specially  the  heart  and  liver 
as  opposed  to  what  are  now  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  bowels  (inrepa). 
See  Aisch.  Agam.  1221,  where 
the  two  are  distinguished.  In 
classical  Greek  the  word  is  used 
for  the  feelings  generally  ;  and  in 
Hebrpw,  from  the  root  ‘  vacham,’ 
‘  to  foster  tenderly,’  is  used  for 
‘  tender  pity.’  Hence  its  use  in 
St.  Paul :  compare  vii.  15 ;  Phil, 
i.  8 ;  Philem.  7,  12,  20. 

ti)v  avTriv  avrtfutrdtav  =  To  aJro, 
o  ianv  civTifuaBia,  irXarvvd (jrt, 
‘  open  your  hearts  to  the  same 
love  that  I  show  to  you,  which 
love  is  my  reward.’ 

14.  We  now  arrive  at  a  re¬ 


markable  dislocation 
of  the  argument.  On  ,  ,?eation 
the  one  hand,  the  pas-  ^cnte  argu" 
sionate  appeal,  begun 
in  vi.  11,  12,  13,  is  continued, 
without  even  the  appearance  of 
an  interruption,  in  vii.  2,  where 
the  words  \oipt)aarc  jfiac  (‘  make 
room  for  us’)  are  evidently  the 
prolongation  of  the  metaphor  ex¬ 
pressed  in  vi.  12,  13,  by  artvo- 
XotpuoOe  and  nXaTvvdtirc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intervening 


passage  vi.  14 — vii.  1,  whilst  it 
coheres  perfectly  with  itself,  has 
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SiKaLOcruiqrj  kclI  avopla,  "r/  ris  Koivtovia  <f>(OTi  vpbs  <t ko¬ 
tos  ;  1otis  Se  <rvp<f>(!>vr)(ri$  b^picrroG  irpos  /3e\ia\,  rj  tis 

•  nls  W.  b  Xptirry. 

for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous- 
15 ness?  *or  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  and 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath 


no  connexion  with  the  immediate 
context  either  before  or  after.  It 
relates,  not  to  the  Apostle’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Corinthian  Church 
or  his  opponents,  but  entirely  to 
their  connexion  with  the  heathen 
world,  and,  as  would  appear  from 
the  phrases  used  in  vi.  16 — vii.  1, 
especially  to  their  contamination 
by  the  sensual  rites  and  practices 
of  heathenism. 

This  disconnexion  with  the  con¬ 
text  is  the  more  remarkable,  even 
in  so  abrupt  an  Epistle  as  this, 
because  the  subject,  here  treated 
is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Apostle’s  present  line  of  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  severe  warning  sud¬ 
denly  introduced  into  a  strain  of 
affectionate  entreaty,  a  strong  in¬ 
junction  to  separation  in  the  midst 
of  exhortation  to  union,  even  with 
the  offender  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  very  sins  which  he  here 
denounces.  As  the  agreement 
of  the  MSS.  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  style  both  forbid 
the  supposition  of  interpolation, 
three  possible  hypotheses  suggest 
themselves :  (1)  That  heathen 
sensuality  is  the  sin  alluded  to  in 
vi.  1,  a  view  slightly  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  the  word  htKatoovvi) 
both  in  vi.  14,  v.  21,  and  vi.  7,  as 
well  as  by  the  strong  expression 
in  vi.  1,  fit)  tit  Ktvov  rrjv  \apiv  Se- 
iauBai.  If  this  be  so,  the  renewal 
of  the  subject  in  vi.  14  might  be 
explained,  either  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  resumption  of  an  inter¬ 
rupted  argument  (as,  in  a  less 


striking  manner,  in  the  digression 

iv.  2 — 6),  or  by  the  conjecture  of 
an  actual  transposition  of  the 
text,  vi.  14 — vii.  1,  intervening 
between  vi.  2  and  vi.  3,  and  the 
participles  of  vi.  3 — 10,  Sijorree, 
avvurrdvTtt,  &c.,  being  continua¬ 
tions  of  eTriTeAovvTts  in  vii.  1. 

(2)  That  the  passage  really 
belongs  to  the  First  Epistle,  with 
which  its  whole  tone  is  in  far 
closer  accordance  than  with  this. 
In  that  case,  there  would  be  a  na¬ 
tural  opening  for  it  before  1  Cor. 

v.  9,  where  the  allusion  typmj/a 
hfiiv  iv  rrj  iiriaroAij  would  become 
more  intelligible,  if  it  could  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  some  such 
direct  warning  as  is  contained  in 
this  passage,  rather  than  to  the 
very  general  address  in  1  Cor. 
v.  7,  8. 

(3)  That  the  continuous  flow  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Epistle  comes 
to  an  end  at  vi.  13,  the  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  Corinthians  imme¬ 
diately  following  on  the  account 
of  his  own  sufferings;  that  then 
(for  some  reason  unknown  to  us) 
he  was  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  his  history,  and  resumed  it  in 
vii.  2  with  \wptiirare  i/pa c  (‘  re¬ 
ceive  us  ’),  so  as  to  carry  on  both 
the  thought  with  which  he  had 
last  been  occupied,  and  also  the 
general  subject  left  in  ii.  16.  The 
indications  of  some  such  pause 
between  vii.  2 — 16  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapters  are :  (a)  The  repe¬ 
titions,  in  some  cases  almost  ver¬ 
bal,  of  expressions  and  thoughts 
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/JL6/31S  3  moriS  /xctoL  am'oTou  ;  16tis  Se  crvyKaTaBecn.';  vaa > 


i he  that  believeth  with  an  'unbeliever?  and  what  agreement 


in  the  earlier  part,  which  would 
bo  more  natural  if  an  interval  or 
interruption  of  some  kind  had  in¬ 
tervened,  e.  g.  ipi'iourc  jjpuf,  vii. 
2,  compared  with  wXarvrthjrf,  vi. 
18;  ovStptav  'ta\t]Kev  iivtrju’  in 
vii.  5,  with  oiin-  €o\T)i;a  itvtaiv  in 
ii.  13.  (b)  The  change  from  the 

plural  to  the  singular  first  person, 
which  begins  in  vii.  3,  and  con¬ 
tinues  (intermixed  with  the  other) 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle.  (c)  The  expression  npodpriKa 
in  vii.  3,  which  is  more  natural 
if  referring  to  what  might  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
Epistle.  In  that  case,  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  paragraph  vi.  14 — vii. 
1,  might  be  caused  by  a  reflection 
in  the  interval  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Epistle,  venting  it¬ 
self  on  the  moment  in  this  short 
warning. 

14 — 1C.  tTtpo'Cv yell'  is  formed 
apparently  from  irtpo- 


;.  19. 
i  animal 


(LXX.)  =  ‘  i 
of  different  breed.’ 

Hence  the  verb,  which  is  not 
elsewhere  used,  must  mean  (not 
‘  to  be  unevenly  yoked,  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  yoke  more  heavily  than 
the  other,’  but)  ‘  to  be  joined  with 


a  wrong  yokefellow,’  as  bpo^vyily 
is  1  to  be  joined  with  a  right  yoke¬ 
fellow.’ 

In  the  five  contrasts  which 
follow,  there  is  a  con- 
ncssand Ua"  tinual  transition  from 
lawlessness.’  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  ‘Righteous¬ 
ness  ’  and  ‘  lawlessness  ”  (Sira to- 
triii'ij  and  uvopia)  are  opposed,  as 
the  two  moral  aspects  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  heathenism  generally. 


Comp.  Rom.  vi.  19  (with  a  special 
reference,  as  in  this  place,  to  sins 
of  sensuality).  ‘Light’ 
and  ‘darkness’  (*<3s  darkness.’ 
and  oKOToe)  point  still 
more  directly  to  the  deeds  of 
shame  which  shun  the  light,  as 
in  Rom;  xiii.  12,  13,  and  more 
especially  in  Eph.  v.  7 — 13.  In 
the  antitheses  between  1  Christ 
and  Belial,’  he  passes  from  ab¬ 
stractions  to  persons.  The  word 
is  variously  written  1  Be¬ 
lial  ’  (??’??  =  worthless),  «  Belial.’ 
which  is  in  no  uncial  MS., 
or  ‘  Beliar  ’  (which  is  in  B.  C.  J., 
according  to  the  Syriac  corrup¬ 
tion,  as  ‘  Sychar  ’  for  ‘  Sychem,’ 
in  John  iv.  51.  or  Beliam  and  Be- 
lian  (D.  E.  K.),  or  Beliab  (F.  G.). 
It  is  here  employed  (like  Beel¬ 
zebub  in  Matt.  xii.  24),  merely  as 
a  synonyme  for  Satan.  It  cor¬ 
responds  in  Hebrew  to  the  same 
notion  of  wickedness  as  is  ex¬ 


pressed  in  Greek  by  irovripoe ,  in 
Latin  by  nequam ,  in  old  English 
by  naughty,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  contemptuous  name  for 
‘  evil,’  or  the  ‘  evil  spirit,’  the 
‘  Little  Master  ’  in  Sintram  (see 
Arnold’s  Life,  p.  684),  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Satan  in  the  Para¬ 
dise  Lost.  Our  associations  with 
the  word  are  coloured  by  the  at¬ 
tributes  ascribed  to  ‘  Belial  ’  by 
Milton  (‘Par.  Lost,’  Bk.  ii.), 
which  he  founds  on  the  few  and 
exceptional  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Jud.  xix.  22,  xx.  13  ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  12),  where  the  word  is 
used  for  sensual  profligacy.  The 
fullest  description  of  a  man  of 
Belial  in  the  O.  Test,  is  in  Pro¬ 
verbs  vi.  12 — 15:  ‘A  naughty 
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6eov  peta  elSuXeov  ;  a^/teis  yap  vaos  0eov  b  icrpeu  tjuvros, 
KaOoiS  ehrev  6  0eo<s  on  eVot/ojcrm  ev  avrots  teal  ep.tr epi- 

■  ipus.  ''  iert. 

hath  the  temple  of  God  -with  idols  ?  for  Kwe  are  the  temple 
of  the  living  God,  as  God  rsaid  that  *  I  will  dwell  in 


person  (“ Adam- Belial  ”),  a  wicked 
man,  walketh  with  a  froward 
mouth,’  &c.  It  never  occurs  as 
a  proper  name  in  the  LXX.,  but 
is  found  once  in  Theodotion’s 
Version  (Jud.  xix.  22),  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Apocryphal  Tes¬ 
tament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 
(  See  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigr. 
N.  T.  i.  587,  Cl 9.) 

The  contrast  of  ‘heathen’  and 
‘  Christian,’  in  the  words 
■Believer  riaTfe  an(J  fiTlBToc  (com- 

Uever"  1  Cor‘  ,2.2)- 

brings  the  opposition 
more  closely  home ;  and  in  the 
antithesis  of  ‘  God’s  temple  ’  and 
‘  an  idol,’  he  gives  the  ground 
for  this  contrast,  the  society  of 
believers  being  regarded  as  ‘the 
temple  ’  (according  to  1  Cor.  iii. 
1G,  vi.  19),  and  the  ‘idol’  being 
suggested  by  the  natural  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  sins  of  sensuality  with 
the  idolatrous  rites. 

Of  the  five  words  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  of  union,  fitTo\ i), 
Kotvtovia,  trvptfno  njirtc,  ptp«C,  avy- 
Karadetrtt,  only  the  third  and  fifth 
have  any  special  appropriateness, 
and  those  chiefly  by  their  etymo¬ 
logy;  aviifiivriaic,  ‘harmony  of 
voice,'  is  appropriate  to  persons, 
ovyKaTadtais,  ‘  unity  of  composi¬ 
tion,’  to  buildings.  The  multi¬ 
plication  of  Bynonymes  implies  a 
greater  copiousness  of  Greek  than 
we  should  expect  from  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  usual  language.  The  use  of 
Si  after  the  first  question  is  also 
thoroughly  classical. 

16.  race  Beov.  He  insists  on 
this  the  more,  because  the  thought 


of  the  Christian  community  as 
God’s  temple  is  especially  op¬ 
posed  to  its  desecration  by  im¬ 
purity,  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1 9.  The 
epithet  ‘  living’  (fwvroe)  is  added, 
to  express  the  living  reality  of 
God  as  opposed  to  the  dead  images 
(comp.  2  Thess.  i.  9),  and  the 
living,  as  opposed  to  the  dead 
stones  of  the  temple  (comp.  1  Pet. 
ii.  5;  1  Tim.  iii.  15).  For  the 
transposition  of  fiii'-oc,  see  note 
onlCor.viii.il. 

1G.  eote,  Rec.,  Text  with 
C.  D3.  E.  F.  G.  K.  vfieic  Eirpt'i', 
Lachmann,  with  B.  D1.  J.  The 
confusion  is  occasioned  by  the 
likeness  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  quotation  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  from  Lev.  xxvi. 

11,  12:  Kai  B!]au>  Tr)v  Threefold 
OKqvriv  ftov  iv  Vfj.il'  Kai  quotation. 
ov  jSStXvStrot  jj  if/i >x>i  ftov 
bfiag  Kai  i  ftir  e  p  nr  ar  if  a  to  ev 
vp.iv.  Kai  Eoofiui  ifiviv  Be  os 

The  verbal  likeness  is  very  great, 
especially  in  the  word  Efnrepnra- 
Ttiaio,  not  elsewhere  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament.  B  1)1710  n)v 
oKtji'Tjv  fiov  is  changed  to  evoiki'iitio, 
probably  with  the  view  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  collision  of  metaphors, 
which  would  else  result  between 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  ;  and 
the  second  person  is  changed  to 
the  third,  perhaps  from  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  26 :  tVai  ij 


The  next  quotation  is  from 
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na.T'qcro),  Kal  ecropab  avrtov  6eost  Kal  avrol  ecrovral  ^pov 
Xaos.  17  Sto  h  i^ikdare  e/c  petrov  avrcov  Kal  a(j>optcr&r)Tet 
Xeyet  Kvpios,  Kal  aKaOdprov  pr)  dirrecrde  •  Kayo)  elcr- 
Sefo/xa b  vpas,  18  Kal  ecropab  vplv  eU  irarepa,  Kal  vpets 
eaecrde  pob  ets  vlov<s  Kal  Ovyarepa s,  Xeyet  Kvpios  nauro- 
xpoLTop.  VII.  ravras  ovu  e)(OVTes  ras  «rayyeXtas,  dyanrj  - 

*  fiol.  b  £{eA0«T€. 

them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
17  shall  be  my  people.  Wherefore  come  out  from  ‘  the  midst' 
of  them  and  be  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not 
is  the  unclean  thing:  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
l  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.’  vu.  Having  therefore  these  pro- 


Isa.  lii.  11,  12,  referring  to  the 
return  from  Babylon :  itwborriTt, 
airiiorriTt,  i^tXtiart  tttiOtv  rat  u- 
tadaprov  pi)  atpr/odc,  ieiXBtrt  it 
ptoov  ft  un/c,  a tpopiodrjrt  oi  tftipor- 

rapayij^  ietXtitrtoOe,  obit  0uyj|  v o- 
ptiotoBt  *  irpoiropt iiafriu  yap  wpb- 

hpiie  3edc  'lapaliX.  Tile  first  jiai't 
contains  no  further  change  than 
is  required  by  the  change  of  the 
special  reference  to  Babylon  into 
a  general  reference  to  the  heathen, 
the  words  atadaprov  pi)  it\pt)of)t 
being  exactly  the  same  in  both. 
In  the  second  part  the  detailed 
description  of  the  return,  as  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  present  applica¬ 
tion,  is  exchanged  for  the  general 
phrase  ray  i>  tiobe^opat  vpag, 
again  from  a  corresponding  pas¬ 
sage  in  Ezekiel  (xx.  34),  rat  eitr- 
cilnpai  vpag. 

The  last  quotation  is  from 
2  Sam.  vii.  14 :  iyio  tiropat  aural 
tic  iraripa  rat  a  liras  itrtrai  poi  tig 
v'iov.  Here  again  there  is  no 
further  change  than  is  necessary 
to  transfer  the  application  from 
David  to  believers  generally. 
The  introduction  of  Svyarcpae 

daughters,’  from  Isaiah  xliii. 


6)  shows  how  strongly  present  to 
the  Apostle  was  the  extension  of 
the  Divine  blessings  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  society.  Compare 
Acts  ii.  17,  18  (‘  your  sons  and 
your  daughters,  your  servants  and 
hand-maidens  ’). 

In  each  case  the  distinct  quo¬ 
tation  is  marked  by  the  mode  of 
reference.  In  the  first,  radii  c 
tintv  o  3ede  refers  to  iyio  tiptoe 
b  Stas  vpuir,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  In 
the  second,  Aeyti  tiptoe  refers  to 
the  same  words,  in  Isa.  lii.  3,  4,  5. 
In  the  third,  Xiyct  tiptoe  irar-o- 
tparitip  refers  to  the  same  words, 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  which  is  the 
more  evident,  as  navrotparwp,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Apocalypse,  never 
occurs  in  the  N.  T. 

VII.  1.  From  this  stern 
warning  he  descends  into  an 
affectionate  entreaty.  The  word 
ayairi)Toi,  ‘  beloved,’  seems  to 
be  introduced  with  this  inten¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
this  epistle,  except  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  context,  xii.  1 9. 
Compare  its  like  occurrence  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  58,  x.  14. 

vac  iirayytXiac,  the  promises 
contained  in  the  foregoing  quo¬ 
tations. 
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tol,  KaOapiaoijxev  cavrovs  a no  iravro s  poXvcrpov  crapKos 
ical  m>eup.aTo<;,  eVireXoui^rc?  ayuuavvrjv  eV  (faoficp  6eov. 

2 Xtop-rjaare  Tjpar  ov Seva  T)8ucq<rapev,  ovSeva  i<j>0ei- 
papa>,  ovS a/a  iirXeoveKTTjaapev.  a‘irpbs  KaTaKpicnv  ov 

•  Ou  Jrpbs  HarthtpitTLit  Ar)tu. 

mises,  0  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of 
0  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

2  rMake  room  for'  us:  we 'wronged  no 'one,  we  'corrupted 

3  no  'one,  we  'defrauded  no  'one.  I  'say  not  this  to  con- 


Kadaplowfttv,  as  becomes  those 
who  are  the  Temple  of  God. 
Compare  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

iravros  fjoXvcfiov,  1  not  this  or 
that  particular  pollution,  but 
all ;  ’  not  ceremonial  and  out¬ 
ward  only,  but  inward  and  spi¬ 
ritual  pollution  also.  Compare 
1  Pet.  iii.  21,  on  baptism. 

iviriXovvTti,  ‘  by  completing.’ 
ayui>ovvr)v.  The  word  is  used 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
phrases  of  ‘  purification  ’  and 
‘  pollution.’  But  as  these  phrases 
in  Christian  language  acquire  a 
moral  and  spiritual,  instead  of  a 
ceremonial  meaning,  so  also  does 
‘  holiness.’  Although  the  ad¬ 
jective  ayioQ  has  a  more  general 
signification,  yet  the  substantive, 
whether  expressed  under  the 
form  of  ayiaapot,  as  in  Rom. 
vi  19,  22  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7  ; 
1  Tim,  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  xii.  14,  and 
1  Thess.  iii.  13,  or  ayiuu riiyt]  as 
here,  especially  implies  purity  as 
opposed  to  sensual  defilement. 

iv  <p6&j>  $eoi.  ‘In  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  awe  and  fear.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  same  connexion  of  ideas 
in  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  ‘  sanctify  (ayia- 
aart)  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts  ....  with  gentleness 
and  fear  ’  (<po&ov). 

2.  See  note  on  vi.  14.  The 
argument  there  interrupted  is 
now  resumed. 


Xwpi'itrarc,  1  make  room  for  us,’ 
=7rXarii'0i;r£  in  vi.  13.  Compare 
Matt.  xix.  11,  for  this  use  of 

ovbtva  f/EiKi'iaapEv  ....  ov- 
Ctva  EvXsoveK-rliaapcv.  These 
words  relate  probably  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him, 
which,  if  true,  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  confidence  between 
himself  and  his  readers,  and  the 
tense  seems  to  refer  them  to 
some  precise  time  in  the  past. 
The  first  is  general;  the  two 
next,  particular.  iirXiortKTi'iaa- 
pev  alludes  to  the  charge  no¬ 
ticed  in  xii.  16,  that  he  extorted 
money  from  them.  Compare  also 

ii.  17  (rajrijXrvovrtc).  What  can 
be  intended  by  iipdclpaptv,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  compared 
with  ra  Kpvn-ra  rrji  ai<r\hvriQ,  in 
iv.  2,  and  amdapalat  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  6,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  bear  its  natural 
meaning  (as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33)  of 
the  pollution  of  sensual  sins, 
against  which,  either  as  imputed 
to  himself,  or  as  practised  by  his 
opponents,  the  Apostle  protests. 
If  not,  it  must  be  simply  1  in¬ 
jured,’  or  ‘  ruined,’  as  in  1  Cor. 

iii.  17,  and  with  ivXioviKTi}aapEv, 
1  defrauded,’  is  an  explanation 
of  Ijctkija-apcv. 

For  a  similar  disclaimer  of 
sinister  motives,  see  Acts  xx.  33. 
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keyoi1  irpoeipyKa  yap  otl  kv  rat s  /capStat?  yptov  e<xre  eis 
to  crvva.iro6a.velv  /cat  a ervvtfiv.  ^iroWy  pot  irappycrLa 
irpos  vp as,  iroWy  pot  /cav^rjcrt^  virep  vpa>v  ireir'k'ijpajpaL 
ry  irapa/cXrjcrei,  virepirepicrcrevopat.  rrj  xaP$  e>7™  vdery 
ry  6\Cx/ie t  ypmv.  6 /cal  yap  IkdovTtav  rjpcvv  ets  Ma/ce- 

•  iruffiv. 

demn  you :  for  I  have  said  before  that  ye  are  in  our 
4  hearts  to  die  and  live  with  you.  Great  is  my  r  plainness  of 
speech  toward  you,  great  is  my  r  boasting  of  you :  I  am 
filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding  joyful  in  all  our 
5 r  trouble.  For  when  we  were  come  into  Macedonia  our 


1  It  is  not  to  condemn  you  that 
I  speak.'  This,  like  the  similar 
phrase,  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  refers  not 
so  much  to  what  he  has  actually 
expressed,  as  to  the  feeling  in  his 

Kpot  Ipijica  yap ,  1  You  cannot 
doubt  my  love  ;  for  I  have  before 
said  in  this  Epistle,  that  you  are 
deep  in  my  heart,’  referring  to 
iii.  2,  v.  12,  vi.  13. 

£t£  to  ovvairoOavEiv  rat  ovv^rjv. 
For  this  close  sympathy  of  life 
and  death  between  himself  and 
the  Corinthians,  compare  i.  5,  6, 
vi.  12. 

Possibly  there  may  be  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  some  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion  as  in  Horace :  1  Tecum 

vivcre  amem,  tecum  obeam 
libens,’  and  to  the  passionate 
feeling  of  the  time  which  in¬ 
duced  friends  (as  Horace  for 
Ma:cenas),  to  offer  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  on  the  death  of  their 
friends.  Compare  Athenams  (in 
Wetstein)  :  tovtovq  S’  ol  j3aoiKue 
i\ovoi  auiUvrae  rat  avvairoOvri- 
CKOVTOQ. 

4.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Epistle,  the  plural  first  per¬ 
son  is  exchanged  for  the  singular 
in  speaking  of  himself,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  the  two  are 
intermixed.  See  note  on  vi.  14. 


lie  now  pours  forth  the  joy, 

■  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Titus, 
which  had  partially  burst  out  in 

ii.  14,  vi.  11,  13  ;  and  sums  up  in 
a  few  words  the  various  feelings 
which  have  sprung  out  of  it. 

iroAXi)  irappijffiti,  1  freedom  ’  or 
‘  openness  ’  of  speech  (see  iii.  12), 
the  subject  of  the  whole  passage, 

iii.  1— iv.  G,  and  again  vi.  11,  12. 

TroWt)  mv^rjoic,  ‘  boasting  of 

your  good  conduct,’  as  in  i.  14, 
iii.  2. 

KtirXiipiOfiai  .  .  .  vvepncpur- 

oEvopat.  Both  words  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Apostle’s  bursts  of 
feeling  all  through  this  Epistle : 

‘  I  am  filled  to  the  brim,  I  over- 

7rapdi,At((rtc  in  all  its  senses  of 
‘  consolation  ’  (which  is  espe¬ 
cially  meant  here)  and  ‘  exhorta¬ 
tion,'  is  also  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  Epistle.  See  i. 
4,  5,  6,  vi.  1.  xaPV-  For  the 
‘  joy,’  see  ii.  2 — 14. 

The  article  before  iraponcKhou 
and  xaP?  shows  that  he  refers  to 
the  special  event  of  the  arrival  of 
Titus. 

fjri  ndtrri  Ttj  SXttptt,  1  on  the  top 
of  my  affliction,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,'  see  ii.  12.  This  sums 
up  the  whole  feeling  of  iv.  7 — 12, 
vi.  2—10. 
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So v Lav  ovSepiav  *ecr)(ev  avecriv  t)  trap f  Tjparv,  aXY  eV 
navrl  OkifiopevoL-  egudev  pi\ai,  ecrcodev  <f>o/3oi.  6aW' 
6  irapaKaXtov  tov s  raweivovs  irapeKakecrev  rjp as  6  0eos 
ev  Tg  napovtria  Titov  7ov  povov  8e  £v  Trj  it apovo-ta 
airrov,  aKXa  teal  ev  tj}  irapaKkrfcreL  $  irapeKkijdr)  i<f 
ip.LV,  avayyekktov  rjpiv  tt/v  vpmv  iiwroOrjo-LV,  tov  vptHv 
oSvppov,  tov  vputv  Qrjkov  vnep  ipov,  wcrre  pe  paXkov 
Xaprjva i.  8 on  el  teal  eXun-fjcra  vpas  iv  ttj  im<rTo\rj, 

•  fffxijrei’  Steair;  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  6.vtcnv  trrxfv. 

flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side : 

6 without,  fightings;  within,  fears.  Nevertheless  ‘He,  who 
comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  even  God',  comforted 

7  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus  :  and  not  by  his  coming  only,  but 
ralso  by  the  ‘comfort  wherewith  he  was  comforted  ‘con- 

.  cerning  you,  when  he  told  us  your  ‘longing,  your  mourning, 

8  your  ‘zeal  towards  me,  so  that  I  ‘rather  rejoiced.  For  though 
I  made  you  sorry  with  ‘the  letter,  I  do  not  ‘regret.  *  Al- 


5.  Kai  yap,  i.  e.  the  reason  both 
for  the  mention  of  ‘his  afflic¬ 
tion  ’  and  ‘  consolation.’ 

He  carries  on  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  a  little  further 
than  in  ii.  13.  There  he  had 
spoken  of  his  troubles  at  Troas, 
here  he  describes  them  as  still 
continuing  on  his  arrival  at 
Macedonia. 

i;  aapl  merely  expresses  ‘my 
weak  mortal  nature.’ 

For  avitriv,  see  ii.  13. 

ia\iv,  Lachmann  with  B.  F. 
G.  K  ;  E(T\TfKEy,  Rec.  Text  with 
C.  D.  E.  J. 

t£u0£F  pa\ai.  The  precise 
allusion  cannot  be  determined. 
Probably  opponents  of  some  kind. 
Compare  i6r)piopa\r\aa,  1  Cor.  xv. 
32. 

iovOev  <po€oi.  Probably  anxie¬ 
ties  for  the  Corinthian  Church, 
see  ii.  12.  For  the  union  of  the 
two,'  and  the  gloomy  feeling  pro¬ 
duced,  see  i.  8,  xi.  27,  28. 

6.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
describes  the  joyful  event,  which 


is  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Epistle — the 
arrival  of  Titus.  So  joyful  was 
it,  that  he  can  refer  it  to  nothing 
short  of  the  goodness  of  God 
Himself. 

6  irapaKaXiiv  rove  ranuvovQ. 
‘  He  that  comforts  the 
downcast.'  rarruvoc,  in  Tantiyis. 
the  N.  T.,  has  never  the 
meaning  of  ‘  humble,’  except  in 
metaphors. 

iv  Trj  napovtrig  Titov,  1  by  the 
coming  and  presence  of  Titus ;  ’ 
as  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  to  describe  the  Advent  of 
Christ. 

7.  ri j  TrapacXijaei,  1  the  comfort 
which  he  received  from  you  was 
a  comfort  to  me.’ 

imvoOriaiv,  ‘  longing  for  me.’ 

ilvppov,  ‘  wailing  that  you  had 
offended  me.’ 

ipXov,  ‘  zeal,  to  do  my  will.’ 

paWov  yaprjvai,  ‘  more  even 
than  by  the  arrival  of  Titus.’ 
See  verse  13. 

8.  iXvmjija,  see  note  on 


ii.  4. 
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”  ov  peTap.eXop.ai.  el  Vai  perepeX oprjv,  pXeno)  [yap]  cm 
r)  imcTToXri  eKeivr)  el  kcu  irpos  aipav  eXvmqcrev  vpa%, 
rjvvv  y^alpai,  ov)(  on  iXvirqdr]Te,  aXX’  on  eXvmqdrjTe  ets 
peravoiav  eXvwqOijTe  yap  Kara.  Oeov,  iva  iv  pyjBevl 
{,r)p,uo0rjTe  rjpaiv.  10  r)  yap  Kara  Oeov  Xvnrj  peravoiav 

B  ov  nerafiikofuu,  (l  >cal  ntTtjic\6iJ.i\v  *  $ \4iea  y ap  .  .  .  i\viri)<rw  Ofias m 
h  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  ci  5*  «<zi  ncTtp.  $K4ira  tri. 

though  I  did  regret,  for  I  perceive  that  the  same  Epistle 
9 r  made  you  sorry  though  but  for  a  season,  yet  now  I  re¬ 
joice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  rwere  made 
sorry'  to  repentance  :  for  ye  were  made  sorry  r  towards  God', 
10  that  ye  might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.  For  sorrow 


iv  rij  imaToXn,  i.  e.  1  Cor.  v. 
1—8.  ' 

Lachmann,  in  his  second 
edition,  has  adopted  the  reading 
of  the  Rec.  Text,  ci  tcai  (not  cl  Sc 
kci'i),  and  yap  after  fiXevrio.  But, 
whereas  the  Bee.  Text  joins  ci 
cal  pcTepc\6pr\v  with  ov  perape- 
\opai,  with  a  full  stop  at  k\vwr)otv 
vpac,  Lachmann  has  a  full  stop 
at  pcrapcXopai  and  a  comma  at 
vfjuc,  whilst  Tischendorf  takes 
the  punctuation  of  the  ltec.  Text 
at  pcrapcXopat,  and  of  Lachmann 
at  upas.  This  last  is  almost  re¬ 
quired  by  the  expression,  ci  teal 
irpoc  &pav  cXvTrqocv :  1  Even 

though  I  did  grieve  you  in  my 
Epistle,  I  do  not  regret  it,  even 
though  I  did  regret  it ;  for  I  see 
that  even  though  that  Epistle  did 
grieve  you  for  a  time,  now  there 
is  occasion  for  me  to  rejoice  in 
the  result  of  your  grief.1  In  this 
manner,  ti  nut  preserves  the  same 
sense  throughout,  which  else  it 
would  lose  in  the  third  place  of  its 
occurrence;  and  ydp  is  then  the 
reason  for  his  ceasing  to  mourn, 
lie  had  possibly  meant  to  say 
/3AeVw  ydp  on  ij  CKtaroXi)  CKtivt) 

then  changed  this  construction 
into  the  present  vvv  yu/pw,  equi¬ 
valent  in  sense,  though  different 


in  words.  And  it  is  this  confu¬ 
sion  which  has  led  to  the  variety 
of  reading. 

9.  vvv  \aipu),  1  now  that  Titus 
is  come,  and  that  I  know  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  I,  not  only 
do  not  regret,  I  rejoice ;  but  the 
reason  of  my  rejoicing  is,’  &c. 

els  ficTarotav.  This  passage 
shows  how  inadequate  is 
our  word  ‘repentance.’  peT&voia. 
‘  Ye  were  grieved  so  as 
to  change  your  mind.'  ‘  Your 
repentance  amounted  to  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  mind.’ 

Kara  Seov  ‘in  regard  to  God.’ 
See  xi.  17 ;  Rom.  viii.  27.  It 
was  a  sorrow  not  merely  towards 
man,  but  towards  God,  as  in  the 
model  of  true  penitence  in  Ps.  li. 
4,  ‘  against  Thee  only  have  I 
sinned.’  Bengel — 1  Anirni  Do- 
um  spectantis  et  sequentis.' 

iva  iv  pgScvi  .  .  .  ‘  the  effect  of 
your  sorrow  has  been  that  you 
received  no  loss  from  my  seve¬ 
rity  :  ’ — ‘  My  severity  was  at¬ 
tended  under  God’s  guidance 
with  happier  consequences  than 
I  could  have  anticipated.’ 

10.  apcrapcXyrov,  either:  (1) 
with  ouTriptav,  1  salvation  which 
cannot  be  regretted,’  as  in  Rom. 
xi.  29 ;  or  (2)  with  pcravoiav, 
by  a  play  on  the  word.  In 
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eis  <ra)Tr)piav  dpeTapek-qrov  "  ipya^erai,,  r]  Be  tov  Kocrpov 
kvTnj  da.va.Tov  Karepya^eraL.  11  iSou  yap  aiiro  tovto  to 
Kara  6ebv  \virr)6fjvaib  iroo-qv  KaTeipydcraTO  c[eV]  vp.lv 
trnovSrjv  ■  aXXa  anokoyiav,  akka  dyavaKTr/cnv,  aXXa 
<f>o) 3ov,  aXXa  imnodijcriv,  aXXa  £rjkov,  akka  iKSltcrjcnv. 
iv  navrl  avvecrT-qiraTe  eavrovs  ayvovi  eTrat  [eV]  to>  ttpay- 
paTL.  12apa  el  ka i  eypaipa  vplv,  ov^  deveicev  to v  aBiKij- 
o-avros  * ovSe  evexev  tov  aBiKr)6evro<s,  a XX’  iveieev  tov 
<j>avepa)9fjvai  tt/v  crirovBrjv  'vpmv  njv  vnep  rjpmv  npos 

•  Karcpy&CcTai.  h  \vm)6Tivai  vfjuis.  e  Om.  iv.  A  tivv uv  in  tho  three  places. 
c  Laclim.  Ed.  1.  adds  a\A\  f  t rirovfyv  ii/xuv  . .  .  vfi&v. 

r  towards  God'  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
rregretted,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death, 
n  For  behold  this  selfsame  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  r  towards 
God',  rhow  much  r  earnestness  it  wrought  in  you !  yea  clear¬ 
ing  of  yourselves,  yea  indignation,  yea  fear,  yea  r  longing, 
yea  zeal,  yea  revenge!  In  reverything  ye  r commended 
12  yourselves  to  be  rpure  in  the  matter.  Wherefore,  though 
I  wrote  unto  you,  1  did  it  not  for  his  rsake  that  had  done 
wrong  nor  for  his  that  suffered  -wrong,  but  that  Ayour 
r earnestness  for  Aus  might  be  made  rmanifest  unto  you  ‘in 


the  word  a/ierapeXijrov  he  refers 
back  to  fierapcXopai  in  8. 

>/  7-oS  Koafiov  Xvwt).  The  oppo¬ 
site  of  !)  Kara  Scov  Xvjti}.  ‘  The 
grief  which  only  regards  the 

Zavarov,  Death,  in  the  highest 
in  Rom.  v.  21. 

11.  He  proceeds  to  point  out 
in  all  its  details  the  good  effects 
of  this  sorrow,  and,  therefore,  of 
his  Epistle. 

Ico'u,  ‘  for  look  at  the  picture 
you  presented  to  Titus.’ 

airovlvv,  ‘  earnestness  ’  or 
‘  seriousness,’  is  expanded  into 
the  remaining  part  of  the  verse, 
which  exhibits  their  conflict  of 
feelings. 

airaXoyla,  ‘  self-defence  ’  for 


ayavakTtiatc,  ‘  self-accusation 
against  it.’ 

<p66ov,  <  fear  of  Paul’s  arrival.’ 

iirtiruOqoiv ,  ‘  longing  for  it.’ 

(ijXov,  ‘  zeal  against  the  of¬ 
fender.’ 

cKiktitriv,  ‘punishment  of  his 

iv  rji  wpaypari,  ‘  in  the  affair 
of  the  incestuous  person.’  For 
this  mode  of  referring  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  subject,  compare  1  Thess.  iv. 
6. 

iv  in  B.  omitted  in  C.  D.  G. 

12.  ci  mi  iypatpa,  ‘  even  though 
I  did  write  to  you  severely.’ 

tov  aSim'iiravTOc,  ‘  the  incestu¬ 
ous  person.’ 

TOV  uCiKrjOivror,  ‘  the  father  of 
the  offender,  whose  wife  he  had 
taken.’  See  1  Cor.  v.  1. 

When  he  says  that  he  wrote, 
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up-as  ivdtniov  rov  deov.  13Sta  rovro  napaKCKkfjpeda  • 
ini  aSe  rrj  napaKkycret,  br)pS>v  neptcraoTepco^0  paWov 
e^aprjpfv  ini  rrj  XaP§‘  Tlrov,  on  avanenavrai  to 
nfevp-a  avrov  ano  ndvrmv  vpaif,  14  on  el  n  aura!  vnep 
iipdlf  KeK<iv)(r)P-oLi,  ov  Kary<rxyfdr)f,  akk  cos  navra  if 
aX'qOeta.  ika.kyjcrap.ef  vpXv,  ovrco s  teal  r)  xav^cris  du paf 
17  ini  Tlrov  dkyjOeux  iyev^Orf,  15f«u  ra  crnkdyxya.  avrov 

•  Om.  de.  1  Spur.  '  Add  SI  4  htuev  V  <»1  T.  Laelim.  Ed.  1.  ipav  M  T. 

13  the  sight  of  God'.  Therefore  we  rhave  been  comforted : 
Abut  in  Aour  comfort  the  more  'abundantly  joyed  we  for 
the  joy  of  Titus,  ■  because  his  spirit  'has  been  refreshed 

14  by  you  all,  for  if  I  have  boasted  any  thing  to  him  of  you, 
I  'was  not  ashamed,  but  as  we  spake  all  things  to  you  in 
truth,  even  so  Ayour  boasting  which  I  made  before  Titus 

15 ‘  became  truth,  and  his  inward  affection  is  more  abundant 


not  on  account  of  the  offender  or 
the  injured  person,  but  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  he  speaks  of 
the  chief  object  aa  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  also  of  the  object  which 
was  effected  by  Providence,  aa 
if  it  had  been  hia  object.  Comp. 

ltec.  Text,  with  B.  (e  sil.), 
y/juiv  t.  v ir.  vfj.Qv.  G.  Iifidv  t.  vtt. 
Iipwr.  D1.  P.  VflUIV  T.  VTT.  VfiHv. 

Lachmann,  with  C.  D3.  E.  I.  K., 
vfjQv  rijv  virep  ijfjaiy. 

In  such  a  confusion  of  read¬ 
ings  (occasioned  by  the  like  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  v  &  h,  and  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  as  verse  14),  the  sense  is 
the  only  guide.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  1  manifestation  of  your  zeal  for 
us  ’  agrees  better  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  context  and  with  the  previous 
use  of  airovci]  in  speaking  of  the 
Corinthians,  in  verse  11.  On  the 
other  hand,  ‘  the  manifestation  of 
our  zeal  for  you  ’  is  simpler,  is 
borne  out  by  the  parallel  of  ii.  4, 
and  suits  77710c  vph c,  which,  though 
tautological  if  we  adopt  this  read¬ 
ing,  is  unintelligible  with  the 


other,  irwwiov  rov  Stov,  ‘  In  the 
sight  of  God,’  also  agrees  better 
with  a  protestation  of  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  zeal  for  them,  than  with  an 
allusion  to  theirs  for  him.  Com¬ 
pare  v.  11. 

13,  14.  Additional  force  is 
given  to  the  argument  by  Lach- 
mann’a  reading  (B.  C.  D.  G.)  of 
Si  and  iifiihv ;  ‘  for  this  that  I 

have  mentioned,  namely,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  my  Epistle,  I  have  been 
comforted.  But  ivith  this  comfort 
before  me,  I  was  still  more  re¬ 
joiced  by  the  joy  of  Titus.’  It 
is  a  stronger  expression  of  what 
he  had  already  said  in  6  and  7, 
and  is  the  same  protestation  of 
the  truth  of  his  teaching,  as  in 
i.  18—21,  ii.  17,  iv.  2,  in  little 
things  as  in  great. 

Observe  the  liveliness  of  the 
perfect  tense,  ‘  we  have  been 
comforted ;  he  has  been  refreshed ; 
I  have  boasted.’ 

euro  Tavrur,  ‘  refreshed  by  your 
presence.’ 

15.  ai'afUfxrTioKoiitrim,  ‘recall¬ 
ing  to  himself.’ 

16.  dnppw  iv  vfiiv.  Not  1 1 
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nepi.<r<roTep(i)<;  eU  vpas  icrrlv  dvapipvrjcrKopevov  ttjv  irav- 
Tiov  vpcnv  vnaKO-qv,  cos,  per  a  <j>ofiov  kcu  t popov  iSe^acrde 
avTov.  1G^aCpo>,  *ot t  eV  iravrl  Oappat  lv  vplv. 

*  Add  oh.] 

toward  you  whilst  he  remembereth  the  obedience  of  you 
16  all,  how  with  fear  and  trembling  ye  received  him.  I  re¬ 
joice  oA  that  in  r  everything  I  ram  bold'  in  you. 

have  confidence  in  you’  (which  bold  through  your  encourage  - 
would  be  TCTTutda),  but  ‘  I  am  ment.’ 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  VI.  II — VII.  16. 

And  note  the  full  current  of  my  words  finds  unrestricted  utterance, 
my  own  Corinthian  converts  ;  for  the  gates  of  my  heart,  of  my 
rejoicing  heart,  are  open  wide  to  receive  you.  If  there  be  any 
narrowness,  it  is  in  your  affections,  not  in  mine.  [Here  begins 
the  digression  without  connexion  with  what  either  precedes 
or  follows.]  Do  not  make  ill-suited  unions  with  heathens, 
which  compromise  the  difference  between  righteousness  and  law¬ 
lessness,  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  the  author  of  evil, 
Christian  and  heathen,  God’s  temple  and  false  idols.  You  are 
the  living  temple,  not  of  a  dead  statue,  but  of  a  living  God,  of 
that  God  who  in  the  Law,  the  History,  and  the  Prophets  of 
the  old  dispensation,  declared  that  He  would  dwell  with  His 
people,  and  commanded  their  separation  from  impurities,  and 
announced  His  readiness  to  receive  them  all.  Therefore  every 
pollution  must  be  abandoned,  not  ceremonial  only,  but  moral, 
in  order  to  attain  a  purity  not  ceremonial  merely  but  moral. 
[Here  the  main  argument  is  resumed.]  Make  room  for  me 
in  your  hearts  ;  I  have. made  room  for  you  in  mine.  Vfhen  I 
was  with  you,  1  did  no  wrong  or  injustice  to  any  one  ;  and  I 
say  this,  not  to  taunt  you,  but  from  my  love  to  you.  I  have 
again  and  again  said  that  you  are  in  my  heart  for  life  and 
death.  I  have  no  restraint  with  you  ;  I  am  proud  of  your  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  I  am  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  comfort  and  the 
joy  which  after  all  my  trouble  awaited  me  from  you  in  Mace- 
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donia.  There,  after  all  my  anxieties,  both  from  without  and 
from  within,  I,  at  last,  met  Titus ;  and  at  once  the  comfort 
which  I  received  from  him  was  so  great  that  I  thankfully 
ascribe  it  to  God  the  author  of  all  comfort,  not  only  the 
comfort  which  he  gave  me  himself,  but  the  comfort  which  you 
gave  him,  and  which  through  him  was  transmitted  to  me.  He 
told  me  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  of  your  sorrow  for  your 
■faults;  and  this  at  once  made  me  cease  my  regrets  for  my 
severity  in  my  First  Epistle.  I  see  now  that  your  sorrow  was 
not  mere  worldly  remorse,  which  has  no  good  end ;  but  sorrow 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  issues  in  a  change  of  heart  and 
life  that  tends  to  your  highest  welfare.  Look  only  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  your  sorrow  and  its  effects,  its  deep  earnestness,  showing 
itself  in  yoyr  self-defence  and  self-accusation,  your  fear  and 
yet  your  longing  for  my  arrival,  your  zeal  and  your  severity 
towards  the  offender.  This  fear,  more  than  any  actual 
punishment  or  reparation  of  the  crime,  was  the  result  which  I 
sought  to  produce  by  my  Epistle ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  now 
completely  satisfied.  And  the  joy  of  Titus  shows  me  that  I 
had  not  overstated •  your  excellences  to  him  ;  that  in  my  com¬ 
munications  with  him  as  well  as  with  you,  I  had  told  him  the 
truth  :  and  therefore  he  now  loves  you  as  truly  as  I  do. 


Tiie  ArosTLE’s  Delight  in  Human  Intercourse. 

This  passage  gives  in  the  most  lively  form  the  human  personal 
sympathies  of  the  Apostle.  His  great  consolation,  after  that 
which  he  derived  from  communion  with  Christ,  was  the  re¬ 
storation  of  confidence  towards  his  converts  and  intercourse  with 
his  friend.  A  parallel  passage,  though  less  strongly  expressed, 
may  be  seen  in  his  description  of  the  feelings  with  which  he 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  other  confidential  friend,  Timo- 
tlieus,  with  tidings  from  Thessalonica  ( 1  Thess.  iii.  1 — 8).  Such 
touches  distinguish  Christianity  from  Stoicism  and  from  fanati¬ 
cism  ;  and  also  give  a  counterpoise  to  other  passages  which 
describe  the  calls  of  the  Gospel  as  severing  all  human  ties. 
‘  To  be  left  at  Athens  alone,' 1  and  ‘  to  have  no  man  like- 
minded  with  him,’ 2  to  have ‘only  Luke  with  him,’3  to  part 
1  1  Tlicss.  iii.  1.  1  Phil.  ii.  20.  3  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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witli  the  Ephesian  elders  who  ‘  would  see  his  face  no  more,’ 1 
are  spoken  of  in  that  plaintive  strain  which,  even  more  than 
direct  expressions,  implies  that  solitude,  want  of  sympathy, 
estrangement  or  bereavement  of  friends,  were  to  the  Apostle 
real  sorrows.  The  unfeigned  pleasure  which  he  manifests  at 
the  restoration  of  intercourse,  the  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
his  friends  in  the  frequent  salutations,  the  joy  with  which  his 
heart  was  lighted  up  at  his  meeting  with  the  brethren  at 
Appii  Forum,  ‘whom,  when  he  saw,  he  thanked  God  and 
took  courage,’  2  indicate  the  true  consolation  he  derived  from 
the  pure  spring  of  the  better  human  affections.  His  life  is 
the  first  great  example  of  the  power  of  Christian  friendship. 
It  is  also  (without  passing  a  harsh  judgment  on  the  ascetic  fer¬ 
vour  called  out  by  peculiar  times  and  circumstances)  a  per¬ 
petual  protest 3  against  the  seclusion  from  all  human  society, 
which,  in  a  later  age,  was  regarded  as  the  highest  flight  of 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  6th  and  7th  Chapters 
of  this  Epistle  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  Simeon  Stylites. 

1  Acts  xx.  25.  absence  of- Titus.  Jerome,  charac- 

2  Ibid,  xxviii.  15.  teristically,  supposes  that  it  arose 

3  The  writers  of  the  4th  and  5th  from  the  fact  that  Titus  was  his  in¬ 
centuries  have  not  unnaturally,  from  terpreter,  and  that  without  such  aid 
this  point  of  view,  missed  the  true  he  could  not  preach. 

cause  of  the  Apostle’s  anxiety  in  the 
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Chap.  VIII.  1— IX.  15. 

In  the  close  of  the  First  Epistle  1  the  Apostle  had  given 
directions  that  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaja, 
which  he  had  ordered  before,  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  arrival.  On  his  meeting  with 
Titus  he  learned  that  the  collection  was  not  yet  completed ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his  stay  in  Macedonia  impressed  him 
with  the  greater  zeal  of  the  Churches  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
although  under  greater  difficulties  from  their  inferiority  in 
wealth  and  civilisation.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had 
charged  Titus  to  resume  the  mission  which  he  had  confided  to 
him  in  the  First  Epistle  (xvi.  11),  and  to  hasten  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  work  ;  and  he  proceeds  himself  to  urge  upon  them 
the  same  duty. 

That  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  though  more  clearly  connected 
with  the  first  part  (i. — vi.)  than  with  the  third  part  (x. — xiii.), 
is  independent  of  both,  appears  from  various  points: — 1.  The 
plural,  for  the  singular,  first  person  is  uniformly  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  which  pervades  the  Chapters 
(vii.  and  x.)  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding.  2.  The 
use  of  several  words  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  peculiar  to  this 
Section,  •yapn,  EvXoyla,  Si/caioauvi),  airXoTi js.  3.  The  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  prevailing  topics  of  the  two  other  portions  are 
very  slight. 

The  exhortation  is  enforced,  first,  by  holding  up  to  them  the 
example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches  (viii.  1 — 15);  then  by 
describing  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Titus 
(viii.  16 — 23) lastly,  by  suggestions  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  collection  should  be  made  (ix.  6 — 15). 

1  See  notes  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE. 


(1)  The  Example  of  the  Macedonian  Churches. 

Chap.  VIII.  1—15. 

Macedonia  included,  at  that  time,  under  four  divisions,  all 
the  Roman  province  of  Greece  north  of  Thermopylae.  The 
part,  however,  to  which  the  Apostle  here  chiefly  refers,  must 
be  that  through  which  (Acts  xvi.,  xvii.)  he  had  himself 
travelled,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  Macedonian 
kingdom.  By  ‘  the  Churches  ’  or  ‘  congregations  ’  (rot?  ixx\rj- 
triaii)  of  Macedonia,  he  means  those  Christian  congregations, 
of  which  one  was  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  cities  where  he 
had  preached ;  namely,  Philippi,1  Thessalonica,2  Bercca.3 

Two  points  are  noticed  in  these  congregations:  (1)  their 
Porerty  of  ex^reme  poverty  (17  Kara,  fid  Bovs  Trrwyela,  viii.  2 ; 
the  Mace-  irrrep  huvap.iv,  viii.  3).  This  poverty  was  probably 
domans,  shared  by  them  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of 
Greece,  except  the  two  great  Roman  colonies  of  Patne  and 
Corinth;  the  latter  especially  since  its  revival  by  Julius 
Ctesar. 


‘  The  condition  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  one  of  great 
desolation  and  distress.  ....  It  had  suffered  severely  by  being  the 
seat  of  the  successive  civil  wars  between  Ca:sar  and  Pompey,  between 
the  triumvirs  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and,  lastly,  between  Augustus 
and  Antonius.  Besides,  the  country  had  never  recovered  the  long 
series  of  miseries  which  had  succeeded  and  accompanied  its  conquest 
by  the  Homans  ;  and  between  those  times  and  the  civil  contest  between 
Pompey  and  Csesar,  it  had  been  again  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  war 
when  Sylla  was  disputing  the  possession  of  it  with  the  general  of 

Mithridates . It  was  from  a  view  of  the  once  famous  cities  of 

the  Saronic  Gulf  that  Servius  Sulpicius  derived  that  lesson  of  patience 
with  which  he  attempted  to  console  Cicero  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
Tullia.  iEtolia  and  Acharnania  were  barren  wastes,  and  the  soil  was 
devoted  to  pasture  for  the  rearing  of  horses.  Thebes  was  hardly  better 


than  a  village . Epirus  was  depopulated  and  occupied  by  Homan 

soldiers.  Macedonia  had  lost  the  benefit  of  its  mines,  which  the  Homan 

1  Acts  xvi.  12—40.  J  Ibid.  xvii.  1—9.  »  Ibid.  xvii.  10—15. 
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government  had  appropriated  to  itself,  and  was  suffering  from  the 

weight  of  its  taxation . The  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 

Achaia,  when  they  petitioned  for  a  diminution  of  their  burdens  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  were  considered  so  deserving  of  compassion  that  they 
were  transferred  for  a  time  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  [as  involving  less  heavy  taxation].’1 


(2)  Their  extreme  generosity.  So  in  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica2  the  Apostle’s  converts  are  warned  against  and  tiie^ 
indiscriminate  bounty.  So  from  the  Church  of  Phi-  gene- 
lippi,  contributions  were  sent  to  support  the  Apostle  roslty- 
both  on  his  travels  through  Macedonia,3  and  afterwards  in  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome.4  And  in  this  Epistle5  he  speaks  of 
the  support  which  was  brought  to  him  from  Macedonia  during 
his  residence  at  Corinth ;  a  circumstance  which  would  impress 
on  his  Corinthian  converts,  in  a  livelier  form,  his  present 
argument.  Some,  also,  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  gave, 
not  merely  their  money,  but  ‘  themselves  ’  to  his  service  as 
constant  companions;6  amongst  whom  were  Sopater,  Se- 
cundus,  and  Aristarchus,7  Epaphroditus,  who  ‘  regarded  not 
his  life  ’  in  the  Apostle’s  service,8  and  perhaps  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  who  remained  at  Philippi 9  when  the  Apostle  went 
forward,  and  was  now  about  to  rejoin  him.  And  the  number 
of  these  Macedonian  converts  is  the  more  striking,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  few  who  came  from  the  Churches  of  Southern 
Greece,  none  of  whom,  except  Sosthenes,10  appears  as  a  per¬ 
manent  companion. 


Arnold’s  Roman  Commonwealth 
ii.  pp.  382,  383. 

Thess.  iii.  10,  11. 
rhil.  iv.  15. 

Ibid.  ii.  25,  iv.  1C,  18. 
xi.  0. 


8  See  viii.  5. 

7  Acts  xx.  4,  xxvii.  2;  Col.  iv. 


8  Phil.  ii.  30. 

9  Acts  xvi.  10—40,  xx.  6. 
18  1  Cor.  i.  1. 


H  H 
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I— 3. 


VIII.  1  rWpt£o/i.ei'  Se  ifiiv,  a8eX<f>oi,  T-qv  X°-PiV  T0^ 
6eov  Trjv  BeBopevrjv  ev  rat?  iKKXrjiricu s  McuceSoptas, 

2  otl  iv  noXXrj  So Kipy  0XC\jieo>5  f)  irepurcreCa  ttjs  xaP®s 


1  'Now,  brethren,  we  rmake  known  to  you'  the  grace 

2  of  God  bestowed  rin  the  churches  of  Macedonia ;  how  that 
in  a  great  “trial  of  'trouble  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and 


*  Or  1  proof.’ 


VIII.  1.  TvwptZoptv.  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 

Si  is  merely  the  opening  of  a 
new  subject,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1, 

viii.  1,  xv.  1. 

ri]v  \dpiv.  This  word  is  used 
in  these  chapters  (viii.  1,  4,  6, 
7,  19,  ix.  14)  as  in  1  Cor. 
Xapis.  xvi.  3,  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  a  ‘  gift  ’  or  1  con¬ 
tribution.’  In  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  New  Test,  it  is 
used  for  ‘  favour,’  ‘  goodness,’ 
generally  speaking,  of  God ;  and 
here  also  the  two  ideas  are 
blended  together. 

Compare  the  use  of  cvXoyia  in 

ix.  6. 

Tt)v  Sclopivt]v,  ‘which  has 
been  given.’ 

iv  rais  EKicAijffiaif.  See  p. 
463. 

2.  The  sense  of  what  follows 
is  clear :  ‘  their  poverty  made 

their  liberality  more  striking.’ 
The  construction  and  the  words 
are  difficult.  The  construction 
may  be  either:  (1)  to  make  ij 
irtpitrirtta  and  r/  irnit^eia  the  no¬ 
minative  case  to  itttpiotnuae,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  order ;  or 
rather  (2),  to  suppose  an  anaco- 
luthon,  in  which  he  first  ex¬ 
presses  that  their  affliction  was 
contrasted  with  their  joy,  and 
then  that  their  poverty  was  con¬ 


trasted  with  their  wealth  ;  so  that 
the  sentence  should  have  been 
either  on  t)  troWr)  cotcipi) 
impiaotvotv  tic  rpv  Xapav  avrtiv, 
Kal  .  .  or  iv  71-oX.  Sok.  $\t\p.  tj  tte- 
pltra.  r.  yapds  uvr.  iyivero  Kai  iv 
Ttj  Kara  j3a0.  irraiXa^  tj  trepttracia 

Son/tij,  ‘  trial,’  as  in  Rom.  v. 
4  :  ij  VTropovt)  SoKipijV  KUTepya- 

9\iipetiis  may  either  refer  to 
some  such  persecutions  as  those 
which  had  taken  place  in  those 
Churches  five  years  before,  Acts 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  i.  6, 
ii.  14,  or  merely  to  ‘  distress,’ 
such  as  arose  from  the  discoun¬ 
tenance  of  their  heathen  or  Jew¬ 
ish  neighbours,  as  when  joined 
with  mevo\it>p!a  and  ava ytcq,  vi. 


tj  tripuraita  rfic  \apde  avrwr. 
‘Their  joy  overflowed.’  It  ap¬ 
peared  greater  by  rea-  ,  . 
son  of  the  distress  in  ..A,,” 
the  midst  of  which  it  y‘ 

flourished,  and  it  exceeded  that 
distress,  so  that  the  distress  be¬ 
came  insignificant  in  compari¬ 
son.  It  is  mentioned  from  the 
connexion  which  always  exists 
in  the  Apostle’s  mind  between 
cheerfulness  and  liberality.  Com¬ 
pare  ix.  7,  ‘  God  loveth  a  cheer¬ 
ful  (iXapiv)  giver,’  and  liom.  xii. 
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avTOiv  kcu  rj  Kara  fidOovs  nrar^eia  avroiv  inepicrcrevcrev  eU 
“to  7r\ovros  T7/s  airXoTTjros  avreov,  3ort  Kara  Svvap.iv 


their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  li- 
3  berality,  rhow  that'  to  their  power  (I  bear  record)  and 


8,  1  he  that  showeth  mercy,  in 
cheerfulness  ’  (iXaporip-t). 

1  The  Rabbis  said  that  he  who 
gave  nothing,  but  received  his 
friend  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  was  better  than  he  who 
gave  all  with  a  downcast  counte¬ 
nance.’  See  Wetstein  on  ix.  7. 
The  word  %apa  is  used  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  x“P‘f- 

This  sentence  would  run  more 
naturally  Ik  rrjs  Kuril  /3d 0.  irra- 
Xtitic  iirtpiaatvoc.  to  rrXouros-  Its 
present  form  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  ‘  oxymoron,’  by  which 
poverty,  instead  of  restraining 
liberality,  is  described  as  over¬ 
flowing  into  it ;  as  though  Chris¬ 
tian  poverty  were  of  itself  a 
treasure  which  never  failed. 
Compare  the  story  of  the  wi¬ 
dow’s  mite,  Luke  xxi.  3,  4,  ‘  she 
hath  thrown  in  more  than  they 
all:  they  all  of  their  abundance 
(«  TOV  mpiooivorrof),  she  of  her 
need  ’  ( voreptifiaroc ).’ 

Kara  /3a0ovc,  1  reaching  deep 

rrXovroi,  ‘wealth,’  here  com¬ 
bines  the  literal  sense  with  the 
metaphorical  sense,  in  which  he 


so  often  uses  it  to  express  any 
kind  of  excess :  ‘  their  great 
liberality.’  Here,  and  in  Eph. 
ii.  7,  iii.  8,  16;  Phil.  iv.  19,  and 
Col.  ii.  2,  the  best  MSS.  read  ro 
7rXoCroe  for  6  xXovroc,  as  in  Ro¬ 
maic,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to 
substitute  neuter  for  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns.  So  to  eXco$ 
for  6  i'Xtoc  in  LXX.  (See  Winer, 
Gram.  p.  64.) 

tbrXdrqc  in  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  Col.  iii. 


22;  and  in  2  Cor.  i.  12  (Rec. 
Text),  xi.  3,  is  ‘sim¬ 
plicity,’  ‘  sincerity.’  But  &vx<frj|s. 
throughout  these  two 
Chapters  it  is  used  for  1  liberality  ’ 
or  ‘  munificence,’  by  the  same 
ambiguity  as  is  attached  to  the 
word  ‘  liberality  ’  in  English. 
See  ix.  11,  13.  dn-Xoie  may 
be  so  used  in  Prov.  xi.  25, 
where  the  verse  which  is  ren¬ 
dered,  ‘  the  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat,’  is  in  the  LXX. 

tiiXoyovptvq  iraoa  airXrj, 
which  must  be  1  every  liberal  soul 
is  blessed,’  or,  1  every  blessed 
(i.  e.  rich)  soul  is  liberal.’  It 
Beems  to  be  so  used  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  Ant.  VII.  xiii.  4,  where 
David  admires  the  awXortis  and 
peyaXo^/vx1'"  of  Araunab.  The 
context  of  Matthew  vi.  22  sug¬ 
gests  that  6<p0aXpo e  curXoSc  in 
that  passage  may  bear  this 
meaning. 

3 — 5.  From  on  Kara  ivvapuv 
to  9to«  in  verse  5,  is  a  sentence 
which  has  been  entirely  shattered 
in  passing  through  the  Apostle’s 
mind.  If  restored  to  order  it 
would  be :  on  Kara  Ivvafuv,  xal 
irapa  Sir.,  ov  KaOamp  iiXrrioapev, 
ti/v  xapir  [rfiv  xPt/puraiv]  dXX’ 
eavrove  avHalpcroi  ZSuiKav.  The 
verb  to  which  aiiBatptroi  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  by  which  rrjv  ^iipir 
is  governed,  is  really  eSuKar. 
But,  when  he  comes  to  express 
their  spontaneous  ardour  (avdai- 
peroi),  he  enlarges  upon  it  by  de¬ 
scribing  that  it  was  done  not  at 
his  request,  but  at  theirs ;  and 
this  induces  him  to  insert  pcrct 
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(p.apTvpai)  Kai  *irapa  Svvap.iv,  avdatpero t,  4pera  7 roXX/jJs 
7rapa«\7j(T€<us  Seop.ei'ot  -rjpaiv  rr/v  x°-Plv  Ka'L  TVV  Koivotviav 
ttjs  SiaKwias  rips  els  tows  dyiovs,b  5«al  ov  ko.6oj<;  crj\irCcra- 
pev,  aXX.’  iavroii s  eScvKav  vpatTov  ral  KvpCci)  Kal  Tjplv  Sta 
ffekrjpaTOS  Oeov,  6cis  to  irapaKaXecrai  f)pa<s  Titov,  Iva 

*  frr^p.  *  Add  5c^oo-0ai  qftas. 

c  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  ^Airhca^if. 

4  beyond  their  power,  r of  their  own  accord',  praying  us  with 
much  r  exhortation,  ox  for  the  rgrace  and  the  r  communion 

5  of  the  ministration  to  the  saints, — -and  not  as  we  rtrusted, 
but  ‘themselves  they  gave  first'  to  the  Lord  and  to  us 

6  by  the  will  of  God,  insomuch  that  we  r  exhorted  Titus, 


iro\.  wapak-X.  Seopevoi,  which,  in 
turn,  attaches  r»jr  \apiv  to  itself, 
so  as  to  make  it  ‘  asking  for  the 
favour’  (rrji>  xaP^’i  by  its  double 
sense  suiting  this  construction); 
and  then  he  explains  it  further 
by  adding  nul  rqv  koivuv.  t.  iia- 
Koria c,  namely,  ‘the  favour  of 
sharing  in  the  ministration  to 
the  saints.’  The  construction, 
thus  lost,  is  recovered  in  the 
next  verse  by  ov  ko dive  t)\niaafitv. 
iilaoBa t  ij/iac,  which  would  clear 
the  construction,  is  a  later  inser- 

avOaipcroi,  which  in  the  N.  T. 
occurs  only  here  and  in  verse  17, 
is  a  common  word  in  later  Greek 
(see  'Wctstein)  for  erovrtr. 

For  the  connexion  of  irapa- 
kXi jo-ic  and  Scdfitvog,  see  v.  20,  21, 
vi.  1,  x.  1,  2. 

ti)v  xaptv,  as  observed  on  verse 
1,  has  here  the  double  sense  of 
‘  gift  ’  and  ‘  favour,’  and  so  also 
Koivivviav  of  ‘  communicating’  and 
‘  participating.’ 

ciaKovia,  except  in  this  Section, 
where  \ap‘C  is  so  often 
Staxoviu.  used  instead,  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  word  in  the  N. 
T.  for  a  charitable  contribution 
to  the  wants  of  others ;  and 
hence  the  technical  sense  of  Sio- 


kovo c  in  Phil.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
8,  12  ;  Rom.  xvi,  1,  and  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  Greek,  for  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  such  bounty,  whether 
male  or  female.  Compare  ix.  1, 
13;  Rom.  xv.  31,  with  regard 
to  this  same  matter ;  also  Acts 
vi.  1,  xi.  29,  xii.  25. 

rove  ayiovc.  The  Christian 
poor  in  Judaea.  See  note  on  1 
Cor.  xvi.  1. 

5.  yXirioafitv,  ‘  expected  ;  ’  in 
the  N.  T.  always  in  a  good  sense. 
i/Xiriaapcv,  Rec.  Text  with  C.  D. 
E.  F.  G.  J.  K. ;  rjXirtKafuv,  Lach- 
mann,  1st  edition,  with  B. 

kavTovc,  ‘  themselves  as  com¬ 
panions.’ 

irpivTOV  rip  Kvptip  mi  hpiv.  In 
classical  Greek  this  would  have 
been  expressed  by  n  and  mi. 
Here,  as  in  Rom.  i.  1C,  ii.  9,  10, 
it  is  not  priority  of  time,  but  of 
importance,  that  is  meant. 

Itii  StXiiparoi  Stou  is  partly 
that  their  complete  surrender  of 
themselves  was  the  work  of  God, 
as  in  the  phrase  rqv  \apiv  row 
ScoS  in  verse  1 ;  partly  that  they 
consented  to  go  with  him,  if  God 
so  permitted.  See  1  Cor.  xvi.  7 ; 
James  iv.  15. 

6.  TvaptiKaXtaai  is  the  word  he 
always  uses  in  speaking  of  the 
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Ka0( us  a  Trpoevijp^aTo,  ovtq) s  /cal  imreKeerg  els  vpas  /cal 
Trjv  X°‘PIV  Ta^Trlv'  7  wcrirep  ev  iravri  TrepicrueveTe, 
moret  /cal  Xoya>  /cal  yvoxrei  /cal  irdtrr)  anovSfj  /cal  T17 
“ef  vpaiv  iv  rjplv  a yairy,  iva  /cal  eV  ravry  Trj  ^apiri 
Trepicrcrevr)Te.  8ov  /car  emTayr/v  Xeyto,  a\\a  Sia  tt;? 
erepcov  cnrovhrjs  /cal  to  rijs  vperepa s  dydnrjs  yvijaiov 
hoKipdtfiiv  9  (yLPajcrKere  yap  ty/v  X^Ptv  T0^  Kvp'lov  i )peov 

*  Luchm.  Ed  1.  irfipfaro  .  ...  fifiuv  iv  6fiiv. 

that  as  he  had  begun  r  before,  so  he  would  also  finish  iu 

7  you  the  same  grace  also.  rBut  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing, 
in  faitli  and  ‘‘word  and  knowledge  and  all  “earnestness  and 
’■‘'love  from  you  to  us',  that  ye  rmay  abound  in  this  grace 

8  also.  I  '  say  this'  not  by  commandment,  but  “  through  the 
“'earnestness  of  others  and  to  prove  the  r genuineness  of 

9  your  love  (for  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


two  missions  of  Titus.  See  viii. 
17,  xii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

irpo£)'ifp£aro  refers  to  the  in¬ 
terest  which  Titus  had  taken  in 
this  contribution  on  his  first 
mission  to  Corinth  with  the  First 
Epistle,  xii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
12. 

Kill  rijr  XnP1>'  retirin'.  ‘That 
he  may  complete  this  contribu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  general  good 
work  of  zeal  and  repentance  ’ 
described  in  vii.  13,  1-1. 

7.  The  sentence  grows  out  of 
the  preceding,  ha  depending  on 
irapaKaXCi,  supplied  from  irci pa- 
KaXtaai.  ‘  I  have  entreated  Ti¬ 
tus  ;  now  I  entreat  you  to  show 
the  same  exuberance  of  spiritual 
attainments  in  this,  as  in  other 

For  wioTti,  Adyw,  yruxifi,  see  1 
Cor.  xii.  9. 

For  airnvSrj  see  note  on  vii.  11. 
Here,  as  in  vii.  12,  the  readings 
vary  between  i/piir  and  ti puv. 
ipZv  iv  ijpl.'  in  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  J. 
K.  and  llec.  Text,  and  Lachmann ; 
ilftw v  iv  if/iv  B.,  and  Lachm.  1st 
edit.  It  will  thus  be  either,  ‘  the 


love  awakened  by  you  in  me,’  or 
1  by  me  in  you.’  The  latter  suits 
better  in  the  general  tone  of  ihe 
Epistle  (comp.  i.  G,  vi.  11,  12). 

For  this  general  description 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Corinthians, 
compare  1  Cor.  i.  5. 

8,  oil  1.(17 ’  iirirayt)v  Ae'yw,  ‘I 
speak  not  to  command  you.’ 
Comp,  the  same  expression  in  1 
Cor.  vii.  G,  where,  however,  the 
meaning  is  not  quite  the.  same. 
There  it  is,  ‘  I  have  no  com¬ 
mandment  of  Christ  to  give.’ 
Hero  it  is,  ‘I  have  no  com¬ 
mandment  of  my  own  to  give.’ 
There  the  contrast  between 
Christ's  command,  and  his  ad¬ 
vice;  here,  between  his  own 
command,  and  his  own  advice. 

Sia  rrje  irip/jiv  irirovSrjr,  ‘  ma¬ 
king  use  of  the  zeal  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians  to  stimulate  you.’  See 
viii.  1—5. 

&oKifia(wv,  ‘in  order  to  try.’ 

76  yr/joioi',  ‘  the  genuineness.’ 

rijc  vfitrepac  dya'irije  refers  to 
rjj  ayaTrp  in  verse  7. 

9.  ‘  If  your  love  is  genuine, 
you  will  make  yourselves  poor  for 
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'Irfcrov  "  xptcrTov,  on  Si  inTco)(ev<Tev  wXovctlos  aiv,  iva 

vpeiq  ttJ  ckeu'ov  irxw^eia  irXownjoTjrc),  10  teat  yvaip-tjv  iv 
tovtco  BCSaipn.  tovto  yap  vplv  <rvp<f>ipei,  olnveq  ou  po- 

•  Laclim.  Ed.  1.  Omit  xf>‘<TToO. 

Christ,  that  ‘for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  though  He 
was  rich',  that  rye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich), 
10  and  herein  I  give  my  advice.  For  this  is  expedient  for  you, 


the  sake  of  others,  after  Christ’s 
example ;  for  you  know  the 
favour  that  He  gave  to  us  (x“P“' 
is  used  for  the  sake  of  allusion  to 
\apiy  in  verses  fi,  7) ;  for  He, 
when  he  might  have  been  rich, 
became  subject  to  poverty  for 
you ;  that  you,  through  His 
poverty,  might  become  rich  in 
goodness.’ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  sense  the  Apostle 
‘  F™  used  the  words  itXovoioq 
became  °  an<^  txTui)(£u(rc,  as  ap- 
poor.’  plied  to  our  Lord. 

Probably,  whilst  iimi- 
\evoe  is  taken  entirely  in  the 
literal  sense,  irXovoioc  wv,  though 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  to  a 
certain  extent,  yet  has  also  the 
more  general  meaning  implied 
in  irXovriiat)Tt  in  the  next  clause, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  St. 
Paul’s  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  ‘  riches  ’  (ttXoCj-oc).  For 
a  similar  use  of  the  present  par¬ 
ticiple  in  exactly  similar  pas¬ 
sages,  compare  John  iii.  13,  1  the 
Son  of  man  who  is  (6  w)  in 
heaven,’  and  Phil.  ii.  6,  7  ;  ‘  Who 
being  (i!rrupx,*',/)  in  the  form  of 
God,’  &c. 

Whether  tnru>\tvat  signifies 
‘  He  was  poor,’  or  ‘  He  became 
poor,’  is  doubtful.  *  When  all 
power,  and  wealth,  and  greatness, 
earthly  and  Divine,  were  His, 
He  yet  led  a  life  of  poverty,  not 
merely  for  the  world  in  general. 


but  for  you,  that  you  might  gain 
in  spiritual  wealth  (compare  1 
Cor.  i.  5,  €jr\oun’(T0/|rE,  iv.  8,  irXov- 
Tiire)  1  by  His  human  poverty.’ 

hi  v/uac  is  emphatic  by  posi- 

10.  So  completely  parentheti¬ 
cal  had  been  this  appeal  to 
Christ’s  example,  that  he  con¬ 
tinues  the  sentence  from  verse  8 
as  if  nothing  had  intervened,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  that  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  he  uses  cat, 
where  we  should  else  have  ex¬ 
pected  a\Xd  or  hi:  ‘I  give  you 
no  command,  but  only  advice.’ 

In  what  follows  (10 — 15)  are 
two  points,  which  he  finds  it 
needful  to  urge  on  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  : — (1)  He  is  anxious  to  impress 
upon  them  that  they  are  not  to 
give  by  restraint,  or  because  he 
orders  it,  but  willingly.  (2)  He 
is  afraid,  lest  by  his  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Macedonian  Churches, 
he  should  make  them  suppose  that 
his  object  was  to  relieve  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  at  their  cost. 

tovto  yap  vfiiv  ovfHpepu,  ‘  I 
give  my  advice,  and  not  my  com¬ 
mand  ;  for  this  (advice  instead  of 
command)  is  expedient  for  men 
who,  like  you,  have  shown  so 
much  zeal.’  The  second  accords 
better  with  oinvtc  (the  Latin 
quippe  qui),  and  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  argument.  Com¬ 
pare  especially  ix.  1,  2. 

He  then  commends  them  for 
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vov  to  7T0irj<T<u  a.X.A.0 L  /cat  to  dekeiv  npoevrfp£a<r0e  airo 
nepviTL-  11  vwl  Se  xal  to  notfjcraL  eViTeXecrare,  oVojs  tca- 
Oairep  77  npoOvpla  tow  0e\eiv,  ovr<ii<s  xal  to  imreXea-ai 
ix  tov  12  ct  yap  r)  trpoOvpia  TTpoxeiTai,  xa0b  iav 

who  r  began  before  not  only  to  do  but  also  to  be  r  filling 
Ua  year  ago:  now  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it,  that 
as  there  was  rthe  readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  oer- 


i2formance  also  out  of  that  ye 

their  zeal,  in  having  anticipated 
{nponijplaadt)  the  Macedonian 
Churches,  in  the  time  when  they 
began  their  collection  ;  and  in  the 
spontaneous  eagerness  with  which 
they  had  undertaken  it. 

It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 
that  the  collection  is  not  there 
announced  to  them  for  the  first 
time,  but  as  something  '  well 
known.  Whenever  it  was  that 
they  had  begun  it,  he  here  inti¬ 
mates  that  it  was  not  on  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  begun  that 
he  lays  stress  ;  but  on  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  done 
so,  apparently  without  order  from 
him.  That  they  had  anticipated 
the  Macedonian  Churches  ap¬ 
pears  from  ix.  2,  ‘Achaia  was 
prepared  a  year  ago,  and  your 
zeal  provoked  many,’  agreeing 
with  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  where  the 
order  to  Galatia  is  mentioned, 
but  none  to  Macedonia. 

SeXtu/  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  means,  not  merely  ‘will’ 
or  1  wish,’  but  ‘  eager  purpose.’ 
Comp.  John  vi.  21,  fJfleW  Xa jiiiv 
avrar.  <  You  anticipated  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Churches  not  only  in  your 
act,  but  in  the  purpose  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  act.’ 

and  vipvoi  is  in  the  N.  T.  used 
only  here  and  in  ix.  2.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  irtpar,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  dative  plural  from 
an  obsolete  word  n ipvQ,  meaning 
‘  in  past  times,’  and  then  by 


have.  For  if  there  be  first 

usage  restricted  to  ‘  the  past 

11.  vwl  Sc  Kal  to  Troirjirai  eiri- 
TcXeiraTc,  ‘  you  did,  and  you  were 
eager  to  do  this,  a  year  ago  ;  now 
is  the  time  for  finishing,  not  merely 
your  eager  wish,  but  also  your 
doing  what  you  wished.’ 

Kad«reP . ‘Xcly’ 

‘  that,  as  you  were  so  zealous  in 
your  intention,  such  also  may  be 
your  completion  of  your  inten¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  means  you 
possess  ’  (h-  tov  %"')■ 

12.  1 1  say,  “  according  to  the 
means  you  possess  ;  ”  for  if,  as  in 
your  case,  there  is  a  ready  zeal, 
it  is  accepted  by  God  in  its  con¬ 
tributions,  by  comparison,  not 
with  some  imaginary  standard  of 
wealth,  but  with  what  it  really 
has.’  For  this  construction,  by 
which  a  whole  sentence  is  made 
to  hang  on  a  single  word  in  the 
previous  clause,  comp.  Rom.  v.  7, 
where  vir ip  yap  tov  ayaOov,  k.  t.  X. 
depends  on  Swaiov,  and  Thucyd.  i. 
17,  where  oi  yap  tv  EineXty,  k.  t.  X. 
is  a  reason  for  'EXXijvncaic. 

rrpoKciTai,  1  is  at  hand.’  It 
occurs  again  in  Heb.  vi.  18,  xii. 
1,  2 :  Jud.  7,  speaking  of  ‘  ex¬ 
amples  '  or  ‘  rewards.’  n  wpo- 
Ovpta  is  the  nominative  case  to 
c\p  and  to  tvirpooScKToe,  ‘  zeal  ’ 
being  personified  here,  as  ‘  love  ’ 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

ratio  car  (for  ar)  '1XV'  ‘ac¬ 
cording  as  it  may  have.’ 
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evtrpdo’SeKros,  ov  Ka0o  ovk  e^et.  13  ov  -yap  iva  ak- 


Xois  avecns,  vplvb  Okhfiis,  a) 

•  Add  T.5. 

rtlie  ready'  mind,  it  is  rwell 
is  man  hath,  and  not  according 
mean  not  that  the  other  men 

13.  ‘  For  the  object  of  the 
contribution  is,  not  that  others 
should  be  relieved  and  you  have 
the  burden,  but  that  each  par¬ 
ty  should  contribute  its  proper 
share.’  By  ‘  others  ’  (aAXoie) 
he  might  possibly  intend  the 
Christians  in  Judtea,  who  were 
to  receive  the  contribution,  as  in 
the  parallel  passage  with  regard 
to  this  contribution  in  Itom.  xv. 
27  :  ‘If  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
things,  their  duty  is  also  to  mi¬ 
nister  to  them  in  carnal  things.’ 
But  the  context  and  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  case  make  it  more 
likely  that  he  alludes  to  the 
Churches  of  Macedonia.  The 
Corinthians  might  ascribe  his 
zeal  to  his  affection  for  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Christians  and  wish  to 
ease  them  of  their  burden,  and  it 
is  this  illusion  which  he  wishes 

avcai c  is,  in  this  case,  not  simply 
‘relief,’  but  (what  suits  its  ety¬ 
mological  meaning  better)  ‘  relief 
from  overstrain,’  as  in  ii.  12,  vii. 

5 ;  Acts  xxiv.  23,  as  opposed  to 
S\7\pic,  which  must  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  as  probably  in  viii.  2,  re¬ 
fer,  not  to  persecution,  but  to 

iv  Ttj)  vuv  Kaipu,  ‘at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,'  requires,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  clause,  some  word  meaning 

‘  Do  you  help  the  Macedonians 
now,  and  then  they  will  help  you 
in  like  case  hereafter.’  ‘  They 


ef  io-otjjtos’  eu  to>  vvv 
*  Add  It. 

accepted  according  to  that  a 
to  that  he  hath  not.  For  I 
be  eased,  and  ye  r  troubled, 

are  poor  now,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  whole  burden ;  perhaps,  at 
some  future  time,  you  will  be 
poor,  and  then  they  may  be  rich 
enough  to  meet  your  wants.’ 

For  the  use  of  the  word  iarc- 
prifia  in  the  sense  of  poverty,  see 
ix.  12,  xi.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  4. 

iXnTTovclv  is  used  in  LXX.  for 
the  earlier  Greek  iXarroilr. 

The  sentence  contains  three 
peculiarities  of  the  Apostle's 
style : — 

(1)  The  structure  of  the  sen- 

ixtivuiv  vaTtprjfia,  'tv  a  Kai  to  ekcii-ui' 
mpioazvfia  yivrfTat  tig  to  v  filin’ 
vareprifia,  is  an  instance  of  the 
Apostle’s  turn  for  balancing  two 
ends  of  a  sentence  against  each 
other,  as  in  Gal.  iv.  12  :  yiitotie 

wg  fyio,  on  Kayii  aig  Vf-iitr. 

(2)  The  argument  from  equal¬ 
ity  and  reciprocation  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  singularly  like  that  of 
Aristotle,  especially  in  Eth.  V. 
it,  ItroTTiros,  wepirrutvfia,  varipifpii 
(in  Aristotle’s  language  to  irXiov 
and  to  iXarrov)  ottuiq  yEi-ijroi 
iaoTi\Q.  The  resemblance  is  un¬ 
conscious,  but  not  the  less  shows 
the  natural  affinity  of  thought. 
A  remarkable  coincidence  of  a 
similar  kind  has  lately  been 
pointed  out  between  Gal.  v.  23, 
and  Rom.  ii.  24,  and  Aristotle, 
Pol.  iii.  13.  Such  a  phrase 
would  not  have  occurred  in  the 
O.  Test. 

(3)  In  the  quotation  with 
which  this  classical  thought  is 
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Kaipto  to  v/iuv  Trepitrcrevpa.  elq.  to  4kc Ivtov  va-Teprjpa, 
ulp a  Kal  to  e/ce ivtov  ireptcrcrevpa  yevYjTcu  els  to  vpcov 
vcrrepgpa,  ottcd?  yev-qrai  IcroT-qs,  15  KaOco s  ye.ypa.nTai  'O  to 
iroXv  ou/c  inkeouaerev,  Kal  6  to  okiyov  ovk  rjkaTTovrjcrev. 

U but  by  an  equality:  that  now  at  this  time  your  abundance 
may  be  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may  be 

is  for  your  want,  that  there  may  be  equality,  as  it  is  written, 
‘  he  that  had  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  had  little 
had  no  lack.’ 


supported,  the  account  of  the 
manna  gathering  (Exod.  xvi.  17, 
18)  is  applied  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.  The  original  words  of 
the  LXX.  are  slightly  different : 

tXarrov  ouk  nXarrbvritTe.  This  is 
the  Vatican  MS.  The  Alexan¬ 


drian  MS.  has  w  to  tt oXi)  $  TO 
oXiyov.  The  Apostle  cites  just 
enough  to  remind  his  readers  of 
the  passage  from  which  the  words 
are  taken.  Before  iroAu,  under¬ 
stand  (rvXXeSac.  The  words  m- 
Otug  yt-ypairTat  must  in  this  case 
be  simply,  ‘  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Scripture.’ 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  VIII.  i — 15. 

Now  comes  my  task  of  announcing  to  you  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  I  found  manifested  in  the  goodness  of  the  congregations 
of  Macedonia.  They  were  plunged  in  deep  distress  and  poverty, 
hut  this  only  served  to  make  them  more  anxious  to  show  their 
cheerfulness  and  generosity.  And  not  only  so,  hut  even  beyond 
their  power  they  contributed ;  and,  yet  more,  it  was  voluntary ; 
and  at  their  own  eager  request  they  gave,  not  only  their 
money,  hut  themselves  to  Christ  and  to  us,  to  help  the  Christians 
elsewhere.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  I  entreated  Titus  to 
return  to  Corinth  and  complete  this  sign  of  goodness  in  you,  as 
well  as  those  other  good  works  and  feelings  which  he  had  begun 
to  promote  in  the  visit  from  which  he  has  just  returned;  and 
truly  it  becomes  you  who  have  such  exuberance  of  other  great 
gifts  and  signs  of  God’s  goodness  to  be  exuberant  in  this  also. 

1  do  not  command,  1  only  advise  it;  because  of  the  zeal 
which  others  have  shown,  and  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  your 
love  to  men  for  Christ's  sake,  acting  to  them  as  He  acted  to 
you,  in  exchanging  riches  for  poverty  in  your  behalf,  that  yon, 
through  His  poverty,  might  enjoy  His  riches.  I  give  nothing 
but  advice;  and  this  is  in  fact  all  that  you  need,  for  already 
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in  the  past  year,  not  only  the  act  of  your  collection,  but  the 
eagerness  with  tchich  you  prepared  for  it,  was  apparent ;  and 
all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  complete  the  act,  in  order  that  the 
act  may  correspond  to  the  eagerness  of  the  intention.  And  even 
in  the  act,  remember  that  it  is  to  be  proportioned  to  your  means  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  amount,  but  the  intention  which  is  regarded  in 
a  gift.  This  is  so  always ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  wish 
that  you  should  be  heavily  pressed  for  the  relief  of  others. 
There  must  be  a  fair  equality.  If  you  contribute  now,  they 
must  contribute  afterwards ;  so  that  in  your  deeds  of  liberality, 
the  saying  will  be  fulfilled  which  we  read  in  the  account  of  the 
manna  gatherers,  *  Much  was  not  too  much,  and  little  was  not 
too  little.' 


The  Poverty  of  Christ. 

Whatever  general  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  this 
portion  of  the  Epistle  has  been  sufficiently  expressed  in  the 
notes  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  But  one  passage,  although  entirely 
parenthetical,  needs  to  be  considered  on  its  own  account.  ‘  For 
your  sates  He  became  poor  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might 
become  rich  ’  (viii.  9). 

The  passage  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts:  (1)  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  Apostle’s  frequent  mode  of  allusion  to 
the  most  solemn  truths  of  Christian  Revelation,  in  the  midst  of 
arguments  referring  to  what  may  almost  be  called  the  every 
day  business  of  life. 

(2)  By  directly  alluding  to  the  ordinary  trials  and  humiliations 
of  our  Lord’s  life,  it  bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  The  word  (brrw^eva-e)  ought  not  indeed  to  be  pressed 
to  its  strictly  classical  sense  of  ‘  beggary,’  because  in  the  New 
Testament  it  almost  seems  to  have  superseded  the  common  word 
for  ‘  poverty  ’  (previa,  -rrevys).  And  our  Lord’s  life,  as  described 
in  the  Gospels,  included  the  home  at  Capernaum,  the  main¬ 
tenance  from  the  richer  Galileans,  and  the  common  purse  by 
which  He  and  the  Apostles  were  supported.  Still  there  were 
times  when  the  Apostle’s  expression  was  realised  ;  as  when  He 
spoke  of  ‘  not  having  where  to  lay  His  head  ’  (Matt  viii.  20). 
And  the  implied  assertion  that  this  poverty  was  a  voluntary 
choice,  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  offer  and  rejection  both  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  the  Temptation  (Matt.  iv.  9),  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  (John  vi  15).  Of  a  like  character  are 
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the  general  expressions,  ‘  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself’  (John  x.  18);  ‘  Thinkest  thou  that 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ’  (Matt.  xxvi.  53) ; 

‘  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it’  (John  xviii.  11).  The  peculiar  form  in  which  the  contrast 
is  here  expressed,  ‘  being  rich  He  was  poor  ’  (hnwxeua-ev  ir\ov- 
crios  &i>),  as  though  He  were  rich  and  poor  at  the  same  time, 
agrees  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  Gospels,  by  which  more  than 
by  any  direct  expressions,  we  infer  the  indissoluble  union  of 
Divine  power  and  excellence  with  human  weakness  and  suf¬ 
fering. 

(3)  This  text,  from  bringing  forward  prominently  the  fact 
of  our  Lord’s  poverty  as  an  example,  gave  rise  to  the  mendicant 
Orders,  as  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  in  this  re¬ 
spect  believed  himself  to  be  following  the  model  of  our  Saviour’s 
life.  Such  a  result  is  doubly  curious.  It  shows  how  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  incidentally  introduced,  in  an  appeal,  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  to  the  generosity  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  has  given 
birth  to  an  immense  institution,  at  one  time  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  shows  how  much  of  the  extravagance  of 
that  institution  might  have  been  cheeked  by  acting  less  on  the 
letter,  and  more  on  the  spirit,  of  the  passage  in  which  the  text 
occurs ;  a  passage  of  which  the  general  tendency  is  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which  could  reduce  the  feelings  of  generosity 
to  a  definite  and  uniform  system. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the  whole  interest 
of  theological  controversy  was  centred  in  the  question  suggested 
by  the  Apostle’s  words— namely,  whether  Christ  was  absolutely 
a  mendicant,  and  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  imi¬ 
tate  His  absolute  abnegation  of  property.  On  one  side  were 
the  spiritual  Franciscans,  the  great  Schoolman  William  of 
Ockham,  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  IY. ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  moderate  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Bull  of 
Pope  John  XXII.1  The  moderate  party  prevailed;  and  it  is 
certain  that  their  victory  was  borne  out  both  by  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel,  which  imply  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
never  in  absolute  want,  and  by  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
who  implies  that  the  distinctions  and  counterbalancing  duties, 
hopes  and  fears  of  rich  and  poor  were  to  continue  amongst  his 
converts. 

1  Milman’s  ‘  Latin  Christianity,’  vol.  v.  book  xii.  c.  6. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE. 


The  Mission  of  Titos. 

Chap.  VIII.  16—24. 

Tue  Apostle  had  already  sent  Titus  with  one  or  more 
Christians  from  Ephesus,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Titus0”  °f  communicating  the  First  Epistle,  and  of  stimulating 
the  Corinthians  in  the  matter  of  this  contribution 
(xii.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  He  now  sends  him  again  with  the 
Second  Epistle ;  and  whereas,  before,  the  contribution  had  in 
comparison  of  the  greater  interests  at  stake,  been  a  secondary 
consideration,  it  was  now  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  mission. 
With  him  he  joins  two  other  Christians,  whose  names  are  not 
mentioned,  but  who,  for  that  very  reason,  we  must  suppose  to 
be  well  known  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  therefore  to 
be,  either  one,  or  both,  the  same  as  he  had  sent  before  (toi> 
a$e\<f>6v,  xii.  18  ;  tw  aBe\4> av,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12).  As  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  can  only 
say  with  certainty  who  they  are  not.  They  are  subordinate  to 
Titus  ;  and,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  any  of  the  Apostle’s  more 
equal  companions,  Barnabas,  or  Apollos,  or  Silas.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  Macedonian  Christians  (ix.  4) ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  Aristarchus,  Sopater,  or  Secundus  (Acts 
xx.  4),  or  Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  30). 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  would  be 
that  one  of  the  two  may  have  been  Trophimus. 
musPlli"  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the  few  Gentiles 
who  accompanied  the  Apostle;  an  Ephesian,  and 
therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  from  Ephesus 
with  the  First  Epistle,  or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesus 
now ;  he  was,  as  is  implied  of  ‘  this  brother,’  *  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,’  well  known  ;  so  well  known  that  the 
Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  Jerusalem  immediately  recognised  him ; 
he  was  also  especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaia.  Thus  far 
would  appear  from  the  description  of  him  in  Acts  xxi.  29. 
From  Acts  xx.  4,  it  also  appears  that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on 
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his  return  from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth.  And  the  mention 
in  this  last  passage  of  his  companion,  might  further  suggest 
that  the  other  nameless  ‘brother’  in  viii.  22,  was  T 
Tychicus.  He  also  was  an  Ephesian  (‘of  Asia,’ 

Acts  xx.  4;  ‘sent  to  Ephesus,’  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Eph.  vi.  21). 
He  is  mentioned  amongst  the  few  names  which  occur  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  (iii.  12).  He  is  spoken  of  in  Eph.  vi.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7,  as  ‘a  beloved  brother,’  ‘faithful  minister  and 
fellow-servant  in  the  Lord,’  ‘  knowing  the  Apostle’s  affairs,’ 
which  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  ‘  our  brother,  whom 
we  have  oftentimes  proved  earnest  in  many  things’  viii.  22). 

These  three  men  he  now  proceeds  to  commend  to  their 
attention — Titus,  merely  by  expressing  his  own  confidence  in 
him,  the  other  two  more  formally,  as  if  not  equally  well 
known. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CIIAf.  VIII.  1C— 19. 


The  Mission  of  Titus. 

16Xa/ns  8e  rw  6ea>  r<£  StSom  rr)v  avTrjv  (nrovSrju  inep 
ipatv  iv  Trj  KapSCa  Tvtov,  17  on  rr/v  pev  napaKforjcnv  iSe- 
faro,  cr7rouSaidr€pos  Se  in apx<ov  aiffatperos  i£r}\6ev  nobs 
ip  as.  18  avveniprpapev  Se  per  airov  top  aS  e\<f>ov,  ov  6 

16  But  r grace*  be  to  God  who  rputteth  the  same  earnest 

17  care  ‘for  you  rin  the  heart  of  Titus',  for  indeed  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  exhortation,  but  being  more  rearnest,  of  his  own 

is  accord  he  went  rout  unto  you.  And  we  rsent  with  him  the 

■  Or  ‘  thanks.’ 


16.  He  begins  by  expressing 

his  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  Titus,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter,  as  he  had  before 
for  his  earnestness  in  behalf  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  generally, 
ii.  14,  vii.  6,  7,  15,  16.  . 

ru  SiSovn,  1  who  is  giving,'  as 
though  the  Apostle  saw  before 
his  eyes  the  working  of  Titus’s 
eagerness. 

rijy  ahrrjv  (TirovSpv  vwcp  vpwv, 

‘  the  same  earnestness  in  your 
behalf  that  I  feel  myself,  and 
that  I  have  just  expressed  ’  (in 
verses  8 — 15). 

iv  rij  vapStf  Tirov,  1  not  merely 
in  the  words  or  deeds,  but  in 
the  very  heart  of  Titus.’  The 
word  (not  then  familiarised  by 
use)  is  probably  always  to  be 
taken  in  an  emphatic  sense  in 
these  Epistles. 

17.  on  rr/v  .  .  .  awovSawrepos 
Si,  ‘  inasmuch  as,  whilst  he  did 
indeed  receive  the  charge  from 
me,  yet  he  was  more  earnest  of 
himself  to  go.’ 

TvupavKpaiv.  Properly,  ‘  eager 
exhortation,’  see  viii.  6. 

anouSatorcpog,  either :  (1) 

1  more  earnest  than  myself,’  or 
( 2)  ‘  more  earnest  than  he  was 


before,’  or  (3)  1  very  earnest,’ 
like  SeiaiSatpoviaripovc,  in  Acts 
xvii.  22. 

vir apxuv,  instead  of  <!ii',  ex¬ 
presses  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  departure  ;  —  ‘  because  he 
was  already  so  earnest,  before 
I  entreated  him.’  See  xii.  16, 
viriip-)(u>v  iravovpyos. 

avOaiperoe.  See  note  on  viii.  3. 

il-rj\6 tv,  ‘  left  the  province  of 
Macedonia  for  that  of  Achaia.’ 
The  word,  when  used  absolutely, 
seems  always  to  have  an  em¬ 
phatic  meaning  of  this  kind. 
See  ii.  13.  The  past  tenses 
here  and  throughout  this  pas¬ 
sage,  tTuveirifnj/aficv,  'iircfixpa, 
may  imply  that  the  events  de¬ 
scribed  had  taken  place  before 
the  Apostle  wrote.  But  the  whole 
strain  of  the  passage  so  clearly 
indicates  a  present  mission,  that 
the  past  tense  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  forms  of  ancient  episto¬ 
lary  communication,  according  to 
which  the  most  recent  events 
are  represented  in  the  light  in 
which  they  will  appear  to  the 
persons  who  receive  the  letter ; 
as  though  he  said,  ‘You  will  find 
that  Titus  departed.’ 

18.  avvciripyf/apcv  Sc  per’  ah- 
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e7rau'os  iv  t<jj  evayyektq)  Sta  iracrcHv  tcov  iia<\.r)crioiv 
1<J(ou  ijlovov  Se,  aXka  /cal  -^eLpoTovrjdel^  vnb  tcov  hcKX-qa-iaiv 

brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the 
is  churches  (and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  by 


tov.  The  phrase  per  avrov  is, 
properly  speaking,  superfluous. 
It  is  like  saying,  ‘  We  sent  him 
with  Titus  as  his  companion. 
For  the  person  here  meant  see 
remarks  on  verse  16. 

tov  ctoeXtpvv,  1  the  brother 
whom  you  know,’  so  xii.  18, 
where  probably  the  same  person 

ou  6  erratvos,  ‘  who  has  his 
praise.’  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ; 
Korn.  ii.  29. 

iv  76)  tvayytXitp,  ‘in  the 
preaching,’  or  ‘  the  sphere  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  Christ,’  like 
El' XP iotw.  So  x.  14;  Phil.  vi. 
3  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2. 

Ota  iratruv  rtvv  itctcXtiaiuiv, 

‘  through  the  whole  range  of 
congregations  through  which  I 
have  passed.’  Compare  ‘  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches,’  xi.  28. 
These  words  are  applied  to  St. 
Luke,  in  the  longer  version  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  by 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  his 
catalogue  of  ‘  Illustrious  Men,’  al¬ 
luding  expressly  to  the  written 
Gospel.  But  this  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  words  iv  rji 
svayytXitp.  The  error  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Grotius. 

19.  ov  povov  Si,  ‘  and  not  only 
is  he  generally  praised  ’  (for  the 
abrupt  construction  comp.  viii. 
5  ;  llom.  ix.  10),  1  but  he  was 
specially  selected  for  the  very 
purpose  of  the  contribution.’ 

yetporovtiOtiQ.  yetporoveiv  in 
classical  Greek  is  properly  *  to 
vote  by  show  of  hands,’  then 


‘  to  elect  by  show  of  hands,’  as 
yet porovelv  rtva  orparijydv,  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2,  11,  and  hence  used, 
in  the  passive  voice 
especially,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  Xnyxd- 
vetv,  ‘  election  by  lot.’  yetpoTovi)- 
0£i£  f/  Xayiiv,  Plato,  Pol.  300,  a. 
From  this  meaning  of  ‘  delibe¬ 
rate  ’  as  distinct  from  ‘  chance 
selection,’  it  came  to  signify 
‘  election  ’  or  ‘  choice  ’  of  any 
kind,  whether  by  show  of  hands 
or  not.  Thus  in  Josephus,  pas¬ 
sim,  as  Ant.  VI.  iv.  2 ;  xiii. 
9,  inro  tov  Seov  ftaotXevs  Keyei- 
poTOvripevog  (see  Wetstein,  ad 
loci),  and  in  the  N.  Test,  as 
here  and  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  of  the 
choice  of  presbyters  by  the  Apo¬ 
stles.  Compare  a  similar  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
political  speech  to  Christian  life, 
in  the  case  of  ivtcXupria  and  irri- 
tTKotrog  in  Greek,  and  1  ordo,’ 
‘  ordinatio,'  1  dioccsis,'  in  Latin. 
But  from  this  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Christian  congregations,  a 
new  meaning  sprang  up  in  later 
Ecclesiastical  Greek,  ‘  of  elec¬ 
tion  ’  by  imposition  of  hands, 
thus  returning  in  some  degree 
to  its  etymological  sense.  In 
this  sense,  probably,  it  is  used 
in  the  subscriptions  to  2  Tim. 
iv.  24 ;  Tit.  iii.  5,  iirioKoirov  x«- 

poTot'pdei'ra. 

inro  rwv  ivnXritritov,  ‘  by  the 
congregations  in  which  he  is 
praised,’  referring  back  to  jtcktivv 

tTwetchripoc  7/juw v,  ( to  be  my 
fellow-traveller,’  so  Acts  xix. 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CHAP.  VIII.  20-23. 


aiW/rSij/tos  TjfjLGiv  ‘kv  rrj  yapiTL  ravrg  tj}  SiaKovovpevr) 
vcf>  TjfLtuv  npb<s  tt/v  bro0  KvpLOV  Sofav  Kal  irpoQvpLav  'r/patv), 
20  crreWopevoL  tovto,  pr)  ns  rjpa<;  paip-qtnjTai  kv  rrj  ahporrjTi 
TavTTj  rrj  hiaKovovpivTj  v(f>  rjpav'  2liirpovoovp.a>  yap  «aXa  ov 

•  m  b  Add  awrov.  *  vptUv.  *  wpoyoovfiwoi  xa\d. 

the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace,  which  is 
r  ministered  by  us  to  show  the  glory  of  the  ok  Lord  and  *our' 

20  ready  mind),  avoiding  this,  that  no  man  should  blame  us  in 

21  this  r  plenty  which  is  administered  by  us:  xfor  we  provide' 


29,  speaking  of  Gaius  and  Ari¬ 
starchus. 

ev  rrj  \apin  Tavrg,  ‘in  the 
matter  of  their  contribution.’ 
See  viii.  6,  7. 

rij  hacorovpivri,  ‘  which  is  now 
in  the  process  of  ministration.’ 
See  viii.  4. 

There  were  two  purposes  to  be 
answered  by  the  contribution : 

(1)  ‘The  glory  of  the  Lord;’ 
as  we  should  say,  the  credit 
which  would  accrue  to  Christi¬ 
anity  from  the  liberality  of  the 
Gentile  Churches.  Comp.  Rom. 
sv.  16,  1  ministering  the  Gospel 
of  God,  that  the  offering  up  of  the 
Gentiles  might  be  acceptable.’ 

(2)  The  proof  of  the  Apostle’s 
zeal  for  the  Jewish  Christians. 
Comp.  Gal.  ii.  10,  ‘  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor;  the 
same  which  I  also  was  forward 
(iorrovlairaj  to  do.’ 

20.  me\X6pevoi 

Seating 

reason  of  the  Apostle’s 
sending  the  brother  with  Titus 
was  to  avoid  cause  for  suspicion, 
two  going  instead  of  one.  From 
xii.  18,  it  appears  that  he  was 
charged  with  collecting  money 
for  his  own  purposes,  through 
the  means  of  bis  companions ; 
and  thus  the  ‘  brother  ’  here 
mentioned  was  added,  first  by 
the  Churches  at  his  own  request, 


as  a  companion  to  himself,  to  act 
as  a  check  upon  his  own  con¬ 
duct  ;  next  by  himself,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  Titus,  to  act  as  a  check 
on  the  conduct  of  Titus.  ortXXo- 
peroi  tovto,  ‘  drawing  in,  con¬ 
tracting  this  free  indulgence  of 
our  feelings,’  as  in  classical 
Greek,  for  ‘  drawing  in  sails,’ 
loria  pev  oreiXavro,  Iliad,  i.  433  ; 
and  as  in  the  only  other  passage 
where  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  2 
Thess.  iii.  6 :  oriWeoOat  iifiac, 
‘  to  draw  in  yourselves.’ 

fit/  nc  fiu>fit)<niTat.  See  vi.  3, 
where  the  word  occurs  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  context. 

ev  tij  aipnTTjTi  TavTTj.  aSporric 
is  properly  1  thickness,’ 
as  of  snow  ;  then  ‘  fill-  alpimti. 
ness,  ripeness,’  as  of  corn ; 
then  ‘  largeness  ’  of  any  kind, 
chiefly  of  body.  Hence  aipo e  in 
LXX.  is  used  for  the  ‘  rich  ’  or 
‘  great,’  1  Kings  i.  9 ;  2  Kings 
x.  6,  11,  like  1  procerus'  in 
Latin. 

In  the  N.  Test,  the  word  oc¬ 
curs  only  here,  and  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  abundance,’  as  in 
Zosimus,  quoted  by  Wetstein  ;  in 
this  passage,  apparently  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  there  was  for 
caution  in  dealing  with  a  contri¬ 
bution  so  large  as  this  promised 

21.  rpovoovpev  yap  KaXci  .... 
avOpiiwuv.  These  same  words 


properly  be- 
ouverrep^/afiev, 
r  that  the 
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povov  evaiTTLOu  Kvpiov,  aXXa  Kal  ivatmov  dvOpcoiuvv.  22crvv- 
eirepxpapev  Se  avrois  tov  aS e\<f>bv  v)pStv,  ov  eSoKipaerapev 
ev  iroXXots  7roXXct/as  cr-ir ovSaiov  ovra,  vvvl  Se  voXii  crirov- 
Saiorepov  neiroidijcret,  noXXfj  tv}  els  vpds.  23  eive  virep 
Titov,  koivcovos  epos  Kal  els  vpas  crvvepy os'  elre  aSeX<f>ol 

for  things  rgood  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also 

22  in  the  sight  of  men.  And  we  rsent  with  them  our  brother, 
whom  we  rtmany  times  in  many  things  proved  r  earnest," 
but  now  much  more  rearnest,  upon  the  great  confidence 

23  felt  in  you.  Whether  [I  speak]  rfor  Titus,  he  is  my  partner 
and  ‘  fellow-worker  concerning  you  :  or  our  brethren,  they  are 


occur  in  Rom.  xii.  17,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  heathen  world,  npo- 
vouoQai  is  1  to  take  precautions 
for.’  The  words  are  taken  from 
Prov.  iii.  4  (LXX.)  :  irpovoov  KaXii 
evonrtov  Kvpiov  Kai  (i  rOpunrtvv. 

22.  7r£7TOt0//(T£t  TToXXrj  Tfj  elg 
v/jfig  is  to  be  connected  with 
trxovScuoTEpo)'  :  1  more  earnest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confidence  in  you 
inspired  by  Titus’s  account..’ 

23.  tire  a  Trip  TfVoir.  lie  now 
winds  up  his  account  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers,  with  a  general  recom¬ 
mendation  of  them  to  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church.  After  T/rou  must 
be  supplied  some  such  phrase  as 
Xiyiv.  For  the  use  of  e’ire  with 
independent  nominatives,  see  1 
Cor.  xiii.  8 :  lire.  yXtoooat  .  .  .  tire 
yviviTtg. 

Koivutvog  is  generally  so  used  as 
to  express  in  what  the  person 
participates,  but  here  and  in 
Philem.  17,  standing  alone,  it 
must  be  ‘  my  intimate  com¬ 
panion.’ 

Kal  etc  vpag  avrepyog,  ‘  and 
especially  my  fellow-labourer  to¬ 
wards  you.’ 

fnruiTToXoi  ’tKK\i)<nwti,  ‘  they  are 
messengers  of  congre- 
airdoroAoi.  gations.’  From  the 
omission  of  the  article, 
it  is  evident  that  the  stress  is  laid 


on  iKKXriativv,  to  express  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  they  came ; 
by  which,  therefore,  both  the 
nameless  brothers  were  ap¬ 
pointed. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  few 
where  the  word  rnrooroXog  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  besides  the  Apostles 
of  Christ.  In  Phil.  ii.  25,  it  is 
used  of  Epaphroditus,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  7,  of  Andronicus  and  Junia, 
and  Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  of  Barnabas. 

So'Ja  xpioTav.  It  is  hard  to  say 
why  this  expression  ‘  the  ’  or 
‘  a  ’  ‘  glory  of  Christ,’  should  be 
used  so  emphatically  of  these 
brethren.  It  evidently  expresses 
the  same  thought  as  the  phrase 
rrpbg  t{\v  tov  Kvpiov  cdlnr,  in  verse 
10,  and  Soiafrvrtg  rbv  Stir,  in  ix. 
13.  This  last  passage  seems  to 
imply  that  the  glory  of  Christ 
would  in  an  especial  manner  be 
shown  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  behalf ;  and  the 
same  is  implied  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  xv.  3,  ‘  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  caused 
great  joy  to  all  the  brethren  ;  ’ 
and  xxi.  19,  ‘  when  James  and 
the  elders  had  heard  what  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  his  ministry,  they 
glorified  the  Lord.’ 
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avrooToXoi  etocXijtricli',  So£a  xpitrroO.  2irr)v  ovv  ev- 
Seifw  r!j$  dydmjg  ifiai v  teal  r]pwv  trav^cretus  virep  vpdtv 
eis  avrovs  ‘  euSeiKvvpevoi,  cis  irpocrcoirov  twv  etcicXij trial v. 

*  Mfi(aaOt,  Kal  «ls. 

24  0  messengers  of  the  Churches,  the  glory  of  Christ.  'Wherefore 
r display  ye  to  them  'the  proof  of  your  love  'and  of  our  boasting 
on  your  behalf,  rin  the  face  of  the  churches. 


24.  vi)v  crSug ir,  ‘  the  dis- 
play.’ 

Kawxfitreii) e,  ‘  my  boast  of  your 
readiness.’  What  this  ‘  boast  ’ 
was,  appears  more  clearly  from 
Lx.  1,  2,  3,  and  the  mention  of  it 


here  marks  the  point  of  transition 
to  a  new  subject. 

The  construction  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  for  the  imperative  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  St.  Paul ;  see  Eom.  xii. 
9—19 ;  Eph.  iii.  18 ;  Col.  iii.  16. 


Paraphrase  or  Chap.  Yin.  16 — 24. 

Before  I  proceed  I  must  thank  God,  whose  goodness  I  see  before 
my  eyes  in  the  earnestness,  equal  to  my  own,  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  inmost  being  of  Titus  ;  for,  though  he  received 
the  entreaty  which  I  made  to  him,  yet  it  was  from  his  own 
intense  earnestness  that  of  his  own  accord  he  determined  to 
start  on  his  journey  to  Corinth.  As  his  companion,  you  will 
find  the  Christian  friend  who  has  his  praise  repeated  in  all  the 
congregations  where  he  has  preached  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ 
and  not  only  so,  but  was  chosen  by  those  congregations  to  travel 
with  me  whilst  I  was  collecting  this  contribution,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  no  less  than  Christ 
Himself,  and  will  prove  my  zeal  for  the  Christian  poor  in 
Judaea.  This  precaution  has  been  taken,  to  avoid  any  impu¬ 
tation  of  misappropriation  of  so  large  a  sum,  and  in  the  wish, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  to  look  forward  for  the  exhibition 
of  what  is  good,  not  only  before  the  Lord,  but  before  men. 
And  with  these  two  I  have  sent  another  friend,  my  own  com¬ 
panion,  whose  earnestness  I  have  proved  often  before,  and  now 
see  to  be  yet  more  increased  by  his  confidence  in  you.  Re¬ 
member,  therefore,  that  Titus  is  my  own  intimate  counsellor, 
and,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  my  active  fellow-labourer  ; 
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and  that  the  others  are  messengers  of  many  Christian  congre¬ 
gations,  and  are  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Display  to 
them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregations  which  have  sent 
them,  the  truth  of  your  love  and  of  my  boast  of  you. 


Two  points  are  remarkable  in  this  account  of  the  mission  : — 
First.  The  Apostle’s  worldly  prudence,  in  securing  j  Tha 
his  own  character  from  any  unworthy  attacks  by  the  Apostle’s 
presence  of  constant  companions.  It  exemplifies  a  P1,udence- 
combination  rarely  seen,  of  common  sense  and  sagacity  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  as  thus  fulfilling  our  Lord’s  precept,  *  be 
ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.’ 1  He  makes  his 
spiritual  voyage  not  with  his  sails  full  spread  and  filled,  to 
catch  every  gust  of  his  own  impulse  or  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
but  (as  he  here  describes)  ‘  drawn  in  ’  and  ‘  furled.’  Such  was 
his  conduct,  as  described  in  the  Acts,  when  he  argued  -with  the 
Sanhedrin,2  and  effected  his  escape  from  the  conspiracy,3  and 
appealed  to  the  Emperor,4  and  cheered  the  crew  in  the  ship¬ 
wreck.3 

Secondly.  The  insight  which  is  afforded  into  the  outward 
administration  of  the  Early  Church. 

(1)  We  find,  ki  the  expressions  'through  all  the  ^Admi- 
Churches,’  ‘  messengers  of  Churches,’  a  certain  inter-  0f  the 
communication  between  the  different  congregations, 

They  are  not  independent  of  each  ether,  on  the  one 

hand ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  united  to  each 

other  by  any  external  polity. 

(2)  The  officers  of  the  Church  are  elected  by  these  congre¬ 
gations.  This  agrees  with  the  form  of  election  of  the  chief 
officers — ‘  the  Bishops,’ — which  continued  down  to  the  fifth 
century. 

(3)  They  are  elected  for  specific  purposes ;  in  this  case  for 
the  administration  of  the  alms  of  the  Churches  for  the  Christian 
poor  in  J erusalem,  and  to  travel  with  the  Apostle.  With  this 

1  Matt.  x.  10. 

2  Acts  xxiii.  0. 

3  Ibid,  xxiii.  17. 


4  Ibid  xxv.  11. 

6  Ibid,  xxvii.  10,  22,  34. 
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agree  the  frequent  indications  in  the  Acts,  that  (to  use  the 
words  of  Jeremy  Taylor1 *)  ‘  there  was  scarce  any  public  design 
or  grand  employment,  but  the  Apostolic  men  had  a  new  ordi¬ 
nation  to  it,  a  new  imposition  of  hands.’  * 

(4)  This  is  the  earliest  detailed  instance  of  the  special 
missions  on  which  the  Apostle  sent  out  his  favourite  and  con¬ 
fidential  companions  at  the  head  of  other  disciples,  to  arrange 
the  affaire  of  a  particular  Church.  What  Titus  does  here  at 
Corinth,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  what  he  is  afterwards  charged 
to  do  at  Crete,3  returning  when  his  work  is  ended.1  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  charge  to  Timotheus  at  Ephesus.*  It 
is  the  first  beginning  of  what  in  its  permanent  form  became 
Episcopacy. 

1  Works,  vii.  p.  43.  *  Ibid.  iii.  12. 

3  Compare  Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  5  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 

vt.  40.  21. 

3  Tit.  1—5,  ii.  15. 
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The  Spirit  in  which  the  Collection  is  to  be  made. 

Chap.  IX.  1—15. 

IX.  1irepl  /jl€V  yap  rrjs  Siateovtas  rrji  fits  rov s  ayiovs 
irtpuTcrov  pol  icrnv  to  ypa<j>€LV  vplv  2oTSa  yap  ttjv  npodv- 
piav  vpoov  rjv  virep  vp. aiv  Kav^aip.ai  Ma/ceSdcro',  on  'Ayfda 

i  For  r  about  the  ministering  to  the  saints  it  is  super- 
2 fluous  for  me  to  write  to  you:  for  I  know  ryour  readi¬ 
ness  of  mind'  of  which  I  boast  of  you  to  the  rthe  Macedo- 


The  Apostle  now  once  more 
turns  back  to  the  collection  itself, 
but  reluctantly,  as  if  he  was  afraid 
that  he  should  annoythem  by  im¬ 
portunity  ;  and  he  therefore  hangs 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  mission 
of  the  brethren,  which  he  has  just 
mentioned  ;  and  presses  upon  them 
(1)  speed ;  ix.  1 — 5;  (2)  readi¬ 
ness  ;  ix.  6,  7 ;  (3)  bounty ; 

8—16. 

IX.  1.  irtp!  fti v  yap  rrjs  Sca- 
Koviat.  This  complication  of 
thoughts  is  apparent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  first  sentence. 
The  sense  required  is,  ‘  I  have 
made  a  boast  concerning  you  'to 
the  Macedonian  Churches,  which 
I  trust  will  not  be  nullified  by 
your  lukewarmness.  For  this 
reason,  though  knowing  your 
zeal,  I  sent  the  brethren  before¬ 
hand.’  Accordingly,  the  proper 
construction  would  be  that  e- 
ircpipa  Sc  in  verse  3  should  have 
followed  immediately  on  the  men¬ 
tion  of  his  ‘boast’  in  viii.  24. 
But  he  wishes,  after  his  manner, 
to  state  his  approval  of  what  they 
had  done  before  he  states  his  fear  of 
what  they  were  going  to  neglect ; 
and  therefore  first  expresses  the 
confidence  which  had  caused  his 
boast.  ‘  I  speak  of  my  boast  and 
of  my  anxiety  concerning  it,  for 
to  urge  upon  you  the  contribution 
is  needless.’  For  similar  con¬ 


structions  see  viii.  12 ;  1  Cor. 

x.  1. 

The  parenthesis  thus  intro¬ 
duced  continues  to  verse  2,  and 
the  original  sentence  is  resumed 
in  cTrcfjipo  Sc,  in  3.  per  may  either 
have  a  relation  to  this  Si,  as 
though  the  sentence  were  crept  Si 
racy  aScXipQy  oil  ircpiaaov,  or  may 
stand  by  itself  to  limit  his  words 
to  the  contribution,  as  in  1  Cor. 
v.  3. 

TO  ypaQeiv  ....  ircpiaaov,  ‘  my 
writing  to  you  is  superfluous.’ 

2.  yap  gives  the  reason  for 
ircpiaaov — ‘  I  say  superfluous,  for 
I  know  your  readiness.’  For  the 
meaning  of  ’A^aia,  see  i.  1.  For 
the  fact  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Corinthian  Cliurch  in  the 
past  year,  see  viii.  10.  The  tense 
of  irapeavcuaarai,  and  the  en¬ 
treaty  in  the  next  verse  that 
they  would  ‘  be  prepared  ’  (tea 
irapaaKtvaapivot  ijre),  as  though 
they  were  not  now  prepared,  in¬ 
timate  that  the  Apostle  in  his 
over  confidence  had  overstated 
the  case  to  the  Macedonians ; 
and  he  now  dwells  on  the  fact 
of  his  having  done  so  with  the 
view  partly  of  not  giving  a  cause 
of  complaint  to  the  Macedonians, 
partly  of  delicately  giving  another 
motive  to  the  Corinthians  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work.  That  he  should 
have  made  an  over-statement  is 
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irapecrKevaoTaL  ano  nepvat,  Kal  ao  bvptHv  £t)Xos  rjpeOurev 
tow s  7rXe«was*  a  tnepxfta  Se  tows  aSeXc^ows,  twa  ju,ij  to 
Kav)(rip.a  rjptHv  to  V7rep  vpmv  KevaiOrj  tv  toj  ptpti  tovtoi, 
iva  Kada)<s  eKeyov  napttrKtvacrptvoi  tjtc,  ipfj  mas,  iav  IX- 
Ococriv  crvv  ipol  MaiceS owes  /cal  cwpwcrtw  Wjiias  anapacrKtv- 
dcrrows,  Ka.TaurxyvOtop.tv  ypeis  (tva  prj  Xtywpev  v/xeis)  iv 

*  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  t!>.  •>  Add 

nians,'  that  Achaia  rhas  been  prepared'  a  year  ago,  and 
3 your  zeal  r provoked  rthe  greater  part':  rbut  I  rsent  the 
brethren,  lest  our  boasting  of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this 
4  rrespect',  that  as  I  said  ye  may  be  rprepared,  lest  haply,  if 
rany  Macedonians'  come  with  me  and  find  you  unprepared, 
tee  (that  we  say  not  ye)  should  be  ashamed  in  this  same 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  his  eagerness  and  his  love 
for  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  hasty  ex¬ 
clamation  about  the  High  Priest 
in  Acts  xxiii.  3 — 5. 

cat  o  Itfiwy  £>j\os  ypiBiacv  tovq 
wXtiovac,  ‘  and  it  was  by  your 
zeal  that  the  majority  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Christians  were  stimu¬ 
lated  to  their  generosity,’  roue 
TrXEi’ovac  being  the  principal  word 
in  the  sentence. 

‘  zealous  affection,’  see 
xi.  I.  Lachmann,  in  his  first 
edition,  read  to  £fj\o s,  with  B.  (as 
in  viii.  2,  ro  ttAovj-oc). 

The  ‘brethren’  (viii.  16 — 24) 
were  sent  beforehand,  to  prevent 
the  appearance-  of  his  having  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  generosity  of  Co- 

ictvudjj,  ‘  nullified.’  It  is  also 
joined  with  ravxtyia,  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
I5. 

iv  rip  f lipei  roimp,  ‘in  this 
matter,’  as  distinguished  from 
those  other  matters  in  viii.  1 1 — 1 6, 
in  which  he  knew  that  his  boast 
would  not  be  nullified. 

iva  kqOw c  iXeyo v  ir apurKiva- 


a pivot  »)rf,  ‘that  you  might  be 
prepared,  as  I  said  that  you  were 
prepared.’ 

4.  ‘  any  Macedo¬ 

nians.’  This  shows  that  the 
‘  brothers,’  in  viii.  17 — 24,  were 
not  Macedonians.  It  also  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  Macedonians 
did  accompany  him  to  Corinth. 
See  Acts  xx.  4. 

KaTattr\vvdu>fiev,  ‘  ashamed  of 
having  exaggerated.’ 

tva  pi)  \iywficv  iiptie.  This, 
though  put  in  parenthetically,  is 
the  real  cause  of  this  appeal, 
throwing  upon  them  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  defending  him. 

iv  7-jj  vitoaraati  ravrp.  The 
omission  of  rijs  Kav\tiiriivi  (D3.E'. 
J.  K.  which  probably  copied  them 
from  xi.  17)  in  B.  C.  D>.  F.  G. 
renders  it  necessary  that  viroaramc 
here  should  mean,  not  ‘  substance  ’ 
or  ‘solidity,’  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  2 
(LXX.) ;  but  as  in  Heb.  iii.  14,  xi. 
1 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xix.  5, 
and  the  numerous  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein  ad  loc.  from  Poly¬ 
bius  and  Josephus,  1  confidence,’ 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
word  being  ‘  firmness,'  1  some- 
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rrj  vnocrTa<Tei  ravr-g.*  5  avayK aiov  ovv  rjyrjcrdp'gv  vapa.KCL- 
kecrat,  tovs  dSekfiovs,  Iva  TrpoekOaxTW  hirpo<;  vpas  Kal 
irpoKaTaprCaaicnv  Trjv  c  irpoengyyekpevgv  evkoyLav  vpatv 
TavTrjv  iroipvjv  eTvcu  o  ureas  o>s  evkoyCav  Kal  pg  11  a»s  irXeo- 

•  Add  T7?s  Kavxfocvs 
0  irpoKCLTTiyycknwriv. 

5vstedfastness.  oK  Therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  exhort 
the  brethren,  that  they  r  should  go  before  unto  you  and 
make  up  beforehand  your  bounty  r  which  was  announced' 
before,  that  the  same  might  be  ready  as  a  matter  of  bounty 


1  els. 


thing  on  which 
5.  irapaKaXeaai. 


viii.  G. 


to  take  one’s 
See  note  on 


TrpoiXQejGiv  .  .  .  TTpoearaprlatvatr, 
it  e.  ‘  before  the  arrival  of  myself 
at  Corinth.’  TrpotTn)yyihpivr\v, 
‘  before  my  arrival  in  Mace¬ 
donia,’  as  in  ix.  1,  2,  3.  The 
word  Trpti  is  thus  thrice  repeated 
emphatically,  as  though  he  had 
said,  1  my  watchword  is,  Before¬ 
hand,  Beforehand,  Beforehand.' 
Compare  the  same  sense  of  it  in 


F.bkoyla  is  used  in  this  Section 
(as  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.)  in 
.  ,  the  peculiar  sense  of 

1  blessing.’  »  ‘  like  X“P'C;  the 
gift,  or  the  spirit  of 
giving,  is  regarded  by  the  Apostle 
both  as  in  itself  a  gift  and  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  and  as  calling  down 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  him 
that  gives.  Compare  1  It  is  more 
blessed  (paicapior)  to  give  than 
to  receive’  (Acts  xx.  35);  and 
also, 

‘  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes’ 

The  LXX.  employ  it  indifferently 
for  1  gift  ’  and  1  blessing,’  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  11,  of  the  gift  of 
Jacob  to  Esau ;  as  a  translation 
of  a  ‘  blessing.’  In  Prov. 


xi.  25,  ‘  a  generous  mind  ’  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ‘13'a  <  a  soul  of 

blessing.’  Originally  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  two  ideas  arose  from 
the  fact  that  every  blessing  or 
praise  of  God  or  man  was  in  the 
East  (as  still  to  a  great  extent) 
accompanied  by  a  gift  (the  mo¬ 
dern  bakhshish)  ;  and  every  gift 
suggested  the  expectation  of  some 
other  gift  or  advantage  in  re- 

The  Apostle  with  this  new  word 
opens  a  new  subject,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  spirit  in  which  the  con¬ 
tribution  should  be  made.  In 
doing  this  he  takes  advantage  of 
the  especial  sense  which  tvkoyta 
had  now  acquired  as  equivalent 
to  tir)(apioTta.  (Compare  the  pa¬ 
rallel  passages  elxapiartiaat,  Luke 
xxii.  17 ;  eii\oyri<rac,  Mark  xiv. 
22  ;  and  see  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  1 6.) 

‘  Your  gift  is  called  a  “  blessing  ” 
or  “  thanksgiving,”  let  it  then  be 
made  as  a  free  thank-offering 
from  the  abundance  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  God  has  given,  and 
not  as  a  payment,  which  you 
covet,  and  which  you  grudge.’  As 
the  Divine  blessing  (evXoyia)  is 
identified  with  the  ready  gift,  so 
human  covetousness  (jrXtovtfia) 
is  identified  with  the  unwilling 
gift. 
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vetjiav.  gtoOto  Se  (6  crnelpaiv  <)>eiSopivcos  (f>et.Sopev<i)s  Kal 
Bepicre t,  teat  6  crneipoiv  in'  ev\.oyiais  in  evXoyi ais  Kal 
OepicreC)  7e/caoros  Kadois  * npogpr/rcu  rrj  KapSCa,  p r)  iic 
\vitt) s  fj  it;  andytcrjs'  ‘iXapov  yap  Sorrjv  ayana  6  0eos. 
8  b  8  ware  l  Si  6  deos  naaav  yapt*  nepuTcrevcrai.  ecs  ip  as, 
Iva  iv  navrl  navrore  nacrav  avrapKeiav  e% ovres  nepur- 
crexrqre  els  nav  ipyov  ayaOov,  9Ka0o> s  yeypanrat  ' Ecrxop - 

cand  not  of  covetousness.  But  ‘there  is  this'  (‘he  that 
soweth  sparingly,  ‘sparingly  shall  he  also  *  reap,  and  he  that 
:  soweth  bountifully,  bountifully  shall  he  also  reap  ’),  every 
one  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  not  rout  of 
8 sorrow'  or  of  necessity:  for  ‘God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.’ 
And  God  is  able  to  make  revery  grace  abound  towards  youj 
that  ye  rat  every  time'  having  r every  sufficiency  in  ‘every 
9  thing  may  abound  to  every  good  work,  as  it  is  written, 


6.  tovto  Si.  Understand 

as  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  ‘this  is  what 

The  metaphor  of  sowing  and 
reaping  is,  in  the  Epistles,  almost 
always  applied  to  contributions 
and  alms.  See  note  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  11. 

fV  eiiXoyiaie,  ‘  on  the  condition 
of  blessings,’  or  ‘  large  gifts ;  ’ 
comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  10,  £jt’  iXwiit  apo- 
TpiUv.  ‘  These  are  the  terms  on 
which  we  give  and  on  which  he 
shall  receive  ;  ’  as  in  Luke  vi.  38, 
‘  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed 

7.  imoro c,  i.  e.  StSorw. 

wpoppr/rai,  ‘  has  chosen  freely,’ 

according  to  its  classical  sense  in 
Arist.  Ethics,  'iii.  2. 

rp  eapllif,  ‘  in  his  own  inner¬ 
most  being  :  ’  see  note  on  viii.  16. 

Xvwjic  .  .  .  araynjc.  These  two 
words  explain  wXcovctiav — ‘  from 
a  feeling  of  grief  or  of  necessity,’ 
as  opposed  to  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  Apostle  always  makes 


an  essential  part  of  alms-giving 
(see  note  on  viii.  2  ;  Rom.  xii.  8), 
which  he  here  justifies  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Prov.  xxii.  8  :  avSpa  IXa- 
p Of  mi  Sri- r/v  tiiXoyti  Stag  (LXX.). 

8.  He  expands  the  reason  for 
giving  liberally,  6  Seog  refers 
back  to  6  9trir  in  verse  7. 

waaav  ‘  every  gift.’  It 

is  used  generally,  both  for  what 
God  gives  to  them,  and  for  what 
they  give  to  others,  as  cvXoyia  in 

wepitrwevtrat,  ‘  make  to  over¬ 
flow.’  For  this  active  sense  see 
on  iv.  15. 

The  accumulation  of  waaav,  iv 
wavr'i,  wavrorc,  waaav,  wav  is  re¬ 
markable.  The  stress  is  on  wcpca- 
etwprt  as  connected  with  wcpta- 
acvaat,  —  1  He  can  make  your 
wealth  overflow,  so  that  having 
a  sufficiency  (avrapveiav,  see  1 
Tim.  vi.  6 ;  Phil.  iv.  11)  for  your¬ 
selves,  you  may  overflow  in  good 
deeds  to  others.’ 

9.  mOujg  yiypawrai,  ‘  so  as  to 
exemplify  the  saying  in  Ps.  cxii. 
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7 Turev,  eScu Kev  rots  nem/jcriv,  rj  SiKcuocrvvr)  avrov  pevee  ets 
tov  alatva.  10  6  Se  imxopyy^v  *viT6pov  tco  cnrdpovTL  /cat 
apTov  ets  fipuHTiv  *x°Priyy<T€L  Nat  nXrjdvvei  tov  crnopov 
vpmv  /cat  'avfqcrei  ra  A  yanffpora  rijs  St/catocrwijs  vp&v. 

*  anipna.  b  x°Piry^<Tai  wA^fli/vat. 

c  ai»^j<Tat.  d  yivv^pLara. 

‘he  r dispersed  abroad,  he  rgave  to  the  poor,  his  righteous- 
inness  rcmaineth  for  ever.’  Now  he  that  rsupplieth  seed  to 
the  sower  *will  both  rsupply  bread  for  0  food,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  your  seed  °  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteous- 


(LXX.  cxi.)  9,’  ‘The  man  who 
fears  God  gives  bountifully,  and 
yet  has  more  to  give  always,' 
the  stress  being  thus 
tit  Thu  alma.  ]aid  on  the  last  words, 

‘  abides  for  ever,’  ‘  is  never  to 
be  exhausted.’  Compare  Ileb.  vii. 
10,  17,  where  the  immortality  of 
Melchizedek’s  priesthood  is  ar¬ 
gued  in  like  manner  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  for  ever  ’  (sic  tov  ai- 
Ora)  in  Ps.  ex.  4. 

eok-ofmtirev,  ‘  scattered,’  is  the 
link  with  the  context  of  the 
Apostle,  as  suggested  by  the 

(i,  and  continued  in  9  ;  and  shows 
that  in  the  Apostle’s  mind,  as  well 
as  in  the  Psalmist’s,  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case  is  1  the  liberal  man.’ 

h  Simioouvti,  ‘  righteousness,’ 
,  ,  here,  and  in  10,  is  used 

tKaioavvjj.  jn  tjje  sense  as  jn 

the  LXX.,  Psalm  cxi.  9,  namely, 

‘  beneficence.’  See  note  on  1 
Cor.  xiii.  Comp,  the  reading 
SiKaioaiiv yv  for  iXcrifioavvijv,  in 
Matt.  vi.  1. 

10.  0  Si  imxopTiyiZv.  He  here 
resumes,  after  his  quotation,  the 
thought  of  verse  8  :  1  But,  if  you 
so  scatter,  He  that  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  sower  and  consumer 
in  the  natural  world,  will  supply 
yours  also.’ 


EH-i^opi/yui',  from  its  primary 
sense  of  ‘  supplying  the  cho¬ 
rus,’  is  hence  applied  , 
to  any  supply  of  a  de-  ’r‘X°P 
maud,  and  in  the  N.  Test,  is  al¬ 
ways  used  of  the  help  rendered 
by  God  to  man.  See  Gal.  iii.  5  ; 
Col.  ii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  i.  11. 

oiropov  rw  oirttpovTt  rat  apTov 
Etc  flpQoiv  are  suggested  by  the 
use  of  these  very  words  in  the 
comparison  of  the  word  of  God 
to  the  rain  in  Isa.  lv.  10  (LXX.). 

7 a  ytvrifiara  rtjg  SikawauvriQ 
ip mv  (‘  the  fruits  of  your  righte¬ 
ousness  ’  or  ‘  beneficence  ’)  is 
suggested  by  Hos.  x.  12,  where 
the  whole  passage  turns 
like  this  on  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  sowing:  oirtl-  1 
parr  iavrole  tie  Sieawavvqv,  rpv- 
yiiaare  tie  eapirov  fwi/e,  <P<v- 
tIucite  iavrolg  (]>utg  yvajoiwg,  ek- 
fijrt/<rar£  tov  Kvpiov  'tug  tov  i\delv 
ytvtipara  Sivatoavvrjg  vp.lv.  As 
aitopov  refers  to  the  harvest,  yt- 
vtifiara  refers  to  the  vintage,  the 
word  being  used  in  later  Greek, 
and  in  the  N.  Test,  generally 
(see  Matt.  xxvi.  29 ;  Mark  xiv. 
25),  in  the  sense  of  ‘  fruit.’  rap- 
woe  is  applied  to  this  same  collec¬ 
tion  of  alms,  Rom.  xv.  28. 

Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  6  :  ‘I 
planted ;  Apollos  watered ;  but 
God  gave  the  increase.’ 
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11  o>  Trairrl  7rXoim£o/iG'oi  els  iracrav  airXonjTa,  tjtis  tca- 
TepyatfiTai  hi  Tjpiou  evyapi<nica>  Qetp,  12  on  f)  hia- 

Kovla  rrj s  \eirovpylas  Tavrrjs  ov  povov  ecrriu  irpotravaLirkt)- 
povaa  ra  {xrreprjpaTa  ratv  ayuov,  aXXa  *ai  nepicrcrevovcra. 
hia  noXkotv  euxaouTTUtiv  ra>  *0eur  13Sia  tt)s  hoKiprjs  rrjs 

•  Lachm.  Ed.  1.  (Jr*  .  .  .  .  r£  xPl<rrv), 

11  ness.  Being  enriched  in  every  thing  to  all  r  liberality,  which 

12  rworketh  through  us  thanksgiving  to  God  that  the  r mini¬ 
stration  of  this  service  not  only  ris  filling  up'  the  wants  of 
the  saints,  but  r  abounding  also  by  many  thankgi rings  unto 

13  God :  rthey  by  the  rproof  of  this  ministration  rglorifying 


11.  -\oim£6fitvoi  maybe  con¬ 
nected  with  tx0Kr££  and  r tpitr- 
aevijre  in  verse  8,  but  is  rather 
an  instance  of  the  Apostle’s  free 
use  of  participles  for  indicatives 
or  imperatives,  as  in  viii.  24. 

£f  a-aivi  and  els  -rooty  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  upon  each  other  as  in 

arrXoTtjra,  see  note  on  viii.  2. 
i/nc  *.a-£pyd£erai  ?i  ijpuv 
pttrriay  Stu,  ‘  Tour  liberality 
by  its  contributions  produces 
through  us  who  administer  it, 
thankfulness  from  those  who  re¬ 


ceive  it.’ 

tu  Bcu,  ‘  towards  God,’  gives 
the  religious  turn  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  follows  up  in  the  nest 
sentence. 

12.  ij  hacovia,  see  viii.  4. 


27,  of  this  very  contribution,  and 
in  Phil.  ii.  30,  of  a  similar  one. 
The  sense  is  as  in  classical  Greek 
of  a  ‘public  service,’  but  here 
restricted  by  later  use  to  religi¬ 
ous  services.  By  its  combina¬ 
tion  here  with  4  thanksgiving  to 
God,’  it  may  have  a  sense  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  priestly  ser¬ 
vice,  performed  in  the  Temple  by 
the  priests  offering  victims,  in  the 
Christian  church  by  the  people 


offering  good  deeds  and  praise. 
Compare  the  same  connexion  of 
thought,  Heb.  xiii.  15,  1  by  this 
we  offer  continually  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God,  that  is,  the  fruit 
(comp,  ycri'i/jara  in  verse  10)  of 
our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  His 
name.  But  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not ;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.’ 

rpooavarXripovoa,  ‘  supplying 
by  addition,’  only  used  here,  and 
in  sd.  9. 

reptooevovoa  Si  a  voXXui'  £x>x<i- 
p larivv  rw  3c u.  ‘  Overflowing 
beyond  its  immediate  object  of 
relieving  want  through  the  many 
thanksgivings  which  it  causes  to 
be  sent  up  to  God.’ 

Lachmann,  in  his  2nd  Ed., 
reads  r$»  i  (C.  D.  G.),  in  his 
1st  Ed.  rf  XP,aTV  (B.)  ;  and  on 
the  same  grounds,  in  his  first  re¬ 
tains,  and  in  the  second  omits, 
rat  before  ha  in  verse  13. 

13.  This  sentence,  like  the  one 
immediately  preceding  in  verse 
11,  is  without  grammatical  con¬ 
nexion  :  Sosuforrcc  relates  to  woX- 
Xir,  as  r\ovri(6ficroi  to  vfiuv. 

?id  Tjjc  Con/ii/c  rijc  btaroyittf, 
‘  through  the  experience  of  this 

to£d(ovr tc  rov  3tdr,  see  viii.  23. 
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SiaKovlas  TavTTjs  Sofafoprc s  top  Oeov  ini  rrj  vnoTayfj  rrjs 
opokoyCas  vpcov  as  to  eya.yyek.iov  tov  xpurTov  /cat  anko- 
TTJTL  T7JS  KOtVOiViai  CIS  O.VTOV  s  /cat  €tS  navras,  14 /cat 
avrcov  Serf  era  vtre/o  v/taip  emnoOovvTwv  vpas  Sta  rr/v  xmep- 
fiakkoverav  ^apiv  tov  Oeov  e<f>  vp.lv.  l0\dpv;a  t<5  0e& 
enl  rfj  dveKSirjyqTtj)  avrov  Scopea. 

•  Add  St. 

God  for  rthe  subjection  of  your  confession  in  regard  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  liberality  of  your  communication 

14  in  regard  to  them  and  in  regard  to  all,  and  themselves  by 
their  prayer  for  you  rlonging  after  you  because  of  the 

15  exceeding  grace  of  God  [seen]  ‘upon  you.  r  Grace1  be  unto 
God  for  His  unspeakable  gift. 

*  Or  ‘  thanks.’ 


tirl  rtj  V7rurayrj  rrjs  ofioXoylag 
vfiHv  c'iq  to  ivayyeXioy  to S  xpierov. 
‘They  glorify  God  for  the  obe¬ 
dience  which  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  your  faith ,  in  regard 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.’  For 
the  use  of  hfioXoyia,  in  this  sense, 
see  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  Heb.  iii.  1,  iv. 
14,  x.  23,  in  all  cases  used  for 
‘  the  profession  of  Christianity.’ 

tie  to  evayyiXiov  tov  \pioTOv. 
See  ii.  12.  It  gives  the  religious 
ground  of  thankfulness,  as  tic 
aurovc  in  the  next  clause  gives 
the  human  ground. 

airXoTriTi  rijc  Koiruiviae  (not 
‘  the  sincerity  of  their  commu¬ 
nion,’  but)  as  in  viii.  4,  the  li¬ 
berality  of  their  communication.’ 

the  Jewish  Christians,  and  if  to 
them,  then  to  all.’ 

14.  sat  avTthv, ..  .if  vfiiy.  This 


is  another  independent  sentence, 
following  out  in  sense,  though 
not  in  grammar,  the  preceding : 

1  And  they,  with  prayer  for  you, 
long  to  see  you,  because  they 
hear  of  the  exceeding  gift  which 
God  has  worked  in  you.' 

In  these  four  last  verses,  the 
Apostle  throws  himself  forward 
into  the  time  when  at  Jerusalem 
he  should  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  for  this 
contribution,  and  thereby  witness 
the  completion  of  the  harmony 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Churches.  Hence  the  impas¬ 
sioned  thanksgiving  for  what 
else  seems  an  inadequate  occa¬ 
sion.  Compare  the  abrupt  in¬ 
troduction  of  similar  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  33 — 36 ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  57  ;  Gal.  i.  5  ;  Eph. 
iii.  20  j  1  Tim.  i.  17. 


Paraphrase  op  Chap.  IX.  1 — 15. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  boast  which  I  made  concerning  you  to  the 
Macedonian  Churches.  I  have  urged  you  to  receive  the  mission 
of  Titus  with  Christian  love.  I  might  have  urged  upon  you 
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more  directly  the  duty  of  preparing  the  contribution  ;  but  I 
have  not  done  so  ;  because  the  very  ground  of  that  boast  teas 
my  confidence  in  your  zeal,  which  led  me  to  make  the  boast  that 
even  a  year  ago  the  contribution  was  prepared ,  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  Macedonian  collection  has  been 
made.  Titus  and  his  companions  were  sent  for  this  very  reason 
that  you  might  be  fully  prepared;  lest  I  should  appear  to  have 
exaggerated  what  you  had  done,  and  lest  any  Macedonian 
Christians,  who  may  accompany  me  to  Corinth,  should  think 
that  they  have  been  deceived,  and  so  I,  or  rather  you,  should 
have  cause  to  blush  for  what  I  said.  Therefore  my  injunction 
to  the  brethren  was  to  be  beforehand  in  arriving  at  Corinth,  to 
be  beforehand  in  preparing  the  contribution,  as  I  have  been 
beforehand  in  announcing  it;  remembering  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  a  contribution  is  a 
blessing — a  blessing  both  to  the  givers  and  receivers,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  given  willingly  and  plentifully,  as  though  it  were 
something  which  you  were  glad  to  part  tvith,  not  something  which 
you  icere  grasping  to  keep.  What  I  mean  is  this : —  That  all 
contributions  are,  according  to  the  well-known  figure,  like  seed 
sown  ;  if  sown  sparingly,  there  is  a  scanty  harvest ;  if  plenti¬ 
fully,  as  men  shower  down  blessings,  then  there  will  be  a  harvest 
of  blessings.  And  in  such  contributions  let  every  one  give 
according  to  the  free  choice  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience  ; 
as  the  Proverbs  declare,  it  is  only  a  cheerful  giver  whom  God 
loves  and  blesses.  And  the  God  who  so  loves  a  cheerful  giver, 
is  able  to  make  an  overflowing  not  of  one  only,  but  of  every  kind 
of  gift ;  so  that,  not  in  one  matter  only,  but  in  every  matter, 
not  at  one  time  only,  but  at  every  time,  you  may  have  for  your¬ 
selves,  not  one  kind  only,  but  every  kind  of  sufficiency  ;  and 
that  you  may  in  your  turn  overflow,  not  in  one  kind  only,  but 
in  every  kind,  of  good  work.  As  the  Psalmist  describes  of  the 
good  man  how  he  ‘  scatters,  and  gives  to  the  poor,  and  yet  his 
beneficence  remains  inexhaustible  for  all  time  ;  ’  and,  as  Isaiah 
describes  the  word  of  God  like  the  rain  which  always  supplies 
‘  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food,'  so  He  will  surely  supply 
and  multiply  the  harvest  of  your  good  deeds,  and  the  vintage  of 
your  benevolence  ;  and  thus  you  will  have  riches  of  every  hind 
to  spend  on  every  kind  of  liberality.  Thus  the  result  will  be  a 
great  thanksgiving,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  of  God ; 
not  only  a  necessary  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Christian  poor, 
but  an  overflowing,  as  in  a  sacred  service,  of  many  thanks- 
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givings  to  Christ:  those  toho  experience  the  benefits  of  this 
contribution  will  offer  glory  to  God  for  your  obedience  to  the 
confession  which  you  made  in  the  service  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  Christ,  for  the  liberality  of  your  communication  in  the 
service  of  themselves  and  of  all  Christians  ;  and  in  their  prayers 
they  will  long  to  see  you  for  the  favour  which  God  manifests  so . 
greatly  to  you  and  through  you  to  them,  and  which  calls  forth 
in  me  one  last  thanksgiving  for  the  gift,  great  beyond  words  to 
express,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mission. 


In  concluding  this  Section,  two  points  are  to  be  remarked: 

I.  The  great  stress  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  the  jmport. 
contribution  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  had  anccoftlie 
warned  them  in  the  First  Epistle  1  to  have  it  ready ; 
he  had  ‘  boasted  ’  of  their  preparations,  making  the  Coriu- 
very  most  of  it  that  he  could  to  the  Churches  of 
Macedonia ;  by  that  boast  the  Macedonian  Churches 
had  chiefly  been  stimulated  to  make  exertions,2  which,  by  the 
time  that  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  had  been  very  great,  almost 
beyond  their  means.3  He  now  devotes  a  whole  section  of  an 
important  Epistle  solely  to  this  subject ;  he  sends  Titus,  the 
most  energetic  and  fervent  of  his  companions,  with  the  view  of 
urging  the  completion  of  the  collection ; 4  he  joins  with  him  two 
Christians,  distinguished  for  their  zeal,  known  through  all  the 
congregations  through  which  he  had  passed,  tried  by  himself  in 
many  difficulties,  messengers  of  many  Churches,  ‘  the  glory  of 
Christ  Himself.’5  He  heaps  entreaty  upon  entreaty  that  they 
will  be  ready,  that  they  will  be  bountiful.  He  promises  the 
fulness  of  God’s  blessings  upon  them  if  they  persevere : 5  he 
anticipates  a  general  thanksgiving  to  God  and  Christ,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  them,  from  those  whom  they  relieve  ; 7  he 
compares  the  contribution  to  no  less  than  the  gifts  of  God 
Himself,  as  though  it  were  itself  an  especial  gift  of  God,  and 
could  only  be  expressed  by  the  same  word  (‘  grace,’  ‘  bless¬ 
ing  ’) 8 :  he  urges  them  to  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  suffering  life 

1  1  Cor.  xvi.  1—4.  *  viii.  18,  22,  23. 

2  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  8  ix.  4,  5,  C— 10. 

8  viii.  2,  3.  2  ix.  11—14. 
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of  Christ : 1 *  he  utters  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  zeal 
which  Titus  showed  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  ‘  unspeakable 
gift  ’  itself.1  Finally,  when  on  arriving  at  Corinth,  he  found 
the  gift  completed,3  it  determined  his  course  to  Jerusalem4  in 
spite  of  his  ardent  desire  5  to  visit  Rome  and  Spain,  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  of  which  he  was  warned 
upon  his  road  ;  for  the  sake  of  taking  this  contribution  he  was 
‘  bound  in  spirit,’  he  was  ‘  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  ’6  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  finding  that  it  was 
‘  acceptable,’  then,  and  not  before,  he  could  ‘  come  with  joy  ’ 
and  ‘  refresh  himself’  with  the  Christians  of  the  'West.7 

The  reasons  which  invested  this  contribution  with  such  im¬ 
portance,  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
expressly  charged,  as  a  condition  of  his  separate  Apostleship 
to  the  Gentiles,  with  making  this  collection8  for  the  Jewish 
Christians.  Hence  he  would  be  doubly  anxious  to  present  it, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  came  from  the  capital  of  Greece, 
from  his  own  chief  and  favourite  Church,  and  the  place  of  his 
longest  residence  in  Europe.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  influence 
over  them,  and  was  also  a  peace-offering  9  from  the  greatest  of 
the  Gentile  Churches  to  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  blessings  which  had  proceeded  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.10  His  ardour  in  the  cause  thus  belongs  to  the  same 
impassioned  love  for  his  country  and  people,  which  shows  itself 
with  hardly  less  vehemence,  though  in  a  more  general  form,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  ‘  I  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren’s  sakes.’11  ‘My  heart’s  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  they  might  be  saved.’11  ‘  Hath 
God  cast  away  his  people?  God  forbid.  For  I  also  am  an 
Israelite.’13 

This  unexpected  burst  of  Jewish  enthusiasm  thus  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  an  address  to  his  own  especial  converts,  is  a 
touching  proof  how,  in  a  strange  land,  he  still  remembered 
Zion  ;  how  the  glories  of  the  Apostleship  had  not  extinguished 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  Jewish  patriot;  how  tender  the 
recollection  which,  unlike  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  converts 

1  2  Cor.  viii.  0._  >  GiA.  ii.  10. 

3  viii.  16,  ix.  15.  3  r wpetpapin,  Rom.  xv.  31. 

3  Rom.  xv.  26.  10  Rom.  xv.  27. 

4  1  Cor.  xvi.  4.  11  Ibid.  ix.  3. 

5  Rom.  xv.  23,  24,  i.  10,  11.  13  Ibid.  x.  1. 

6  Acts  xx.  22,  23,  xxi.  4,  10, 13.  13  Ibid.  xi.  1,  2. 
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and  renegades,  he  still  cherished  for  the  Church  of  his  nativity, 
and  the  land  of  his  people. 

II.  This  Section  shows  that  the  community  of  goods,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  32,  had  even  already  come  to  be 
observed  only  in  spirit ;  and  that  the  idea  of  Christian  equality 
required  not  an  absolute  uniformity,  but  a  mutual  co-operation 
and  assistance.  It  could  no  longer  be  said  that ‘  none  among 
believers  possessed  aught  of  his  own  ;  ’  or  that  ‘none  lacked.’ 
There  were  rich  Christians  and  poor  Christians.  The  only 
question  that  arose  was  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  duties.  Such  an  undoubted  instance  of  change  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  early  Church, 
is  valuable  as  a  warning  against  laying  too  much  stress  on  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  letter  of  any  of  them.  Of  a  like  kind  is  the  in¬ 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle’s  declarations  of  the  duty 
of  almsgiving. 

Almsgiving  was  not  a  duty  peculiar  to  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  urged  as  a  religious  obligation  equally  A  mstgy 
in  the  Jewish  observances  before,  and  the  Mussul-  cnlriew  of 
man  precepts  since,  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  this  AlmsSiv‘ 
passage,  whilst  it  agrees  with  the  general  spirit  of  Ori-  "'s' 
cntal  religion  in  exalting  munificence  to  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  gifts  of  God,  differs  from  the  merely  mechanical  view 
which  the  Pharisaic  Jews,  the  Koran,  and  in  a  later  time 
some  of  the  mediaeval  saints,  have  held  concerning  it.  They 
have  dwelt  on  the  amount  bestowed  as  in  itself  drawing  down 
the  Divine  blessing.  The  Apostle,  even  in  his  undisguised 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  contribution,  insists 
with  no  less  eagerness  on  the  spirit  in  -which  it  is  given. 
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-TIIE  ASSERTION  OF  IIIS  INTENTION  TO  EXERT  IUS 
APOSTOLICAL  AUTHORITY. 

Chap.  X — XHI. 

WITH  A  DIGRESSION  (x.  6 — XII.  10) 

VINDICATING  HIS  AUTHORITY  AND  CHARACTER  AGAINST  THE  CHARGES  OF  THE 
FALSE  TEACHERS. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  the  Epistle, 
Chan  e  in  ^  s0  marked  that  it  might  almost  be  thought  to  be 
thUpor-11  a  distinct  composition.  The  conciliatory  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  tionate  strain  of  entreaty  which  pervaded  the  first 

p  part  is  here  exchanged  for  a  tone  of  stem  command, 

and  almost  menace :  there  is  still  the  same  expression  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Corinthian  Church ;  hut  it  is  mixed  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  sarcasm  and  irony  which  has  parallels  in  the  First 
Epistle,1  but  none  up  to  this  point  in  the  Second.  With  this 
change  in  the  general  tone  agrees  also  the  change  in  details. 
Instead  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  first  person  plural  to 
express  his  relations  to  the  Corinthians,  which  pervaded  the 
first  part  of  the  Epistle,  he  here  almost  invariably,  and  in  some 
instances  2  with  unusual  emphasis,  employs  the  first  person  sin¬ 
gular  ;  the  digressions  no  longer  go  off  to  general  topics,  but 
revolve  more  and  more  closely  round  himself :  the  Corinthians 
are  no  longer  commended 3  for  their  penitent  zeal,  but  re¬ 
buked  *  for  their  want  both  of  love  and  penitence.  The  con¬ 
fident  hopes5  which  he  had  expressed  for  the  future  are 
exchanged  for  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.6 

What  is  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his 
Possible  Epistle  ?  A  momentary  doubt  might  be  suggested 
solutions,  whether  it  was  not  an  intermediate  fragment  be¬ 
tween  the  First  and  Second  Epistles,  transposed  by  mistake  to 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  8—10,  vi.  3—8,  ix.  *  xii.  16,  20,  21. 

1— 1G,  xv.  4.  5  vii.  9—16. 

2  x.  1,  xii.  13.  •  xii.  20. 

3  vii.  7—16. 
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this  part  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  But  this  is  forbidden,  as 
well  by  a  comparison  both  of  the  general  character  and  the 
details  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Epistle.  In  spite  of  their 
many  differences,  yet  the  resemblance  between  them  is  greater 
than  between  any  other  two  portions  of  the  Apostle’s  writings  ; 
the  abruptness  of  the  digression,  xi.  7 — 15,  xii.  1,  is  paralleled 
only  by  such  as  ii.  14 — 16,  iv.  2 — 6,  vi.  14,  vii.  2  ;  and  the 
topics,  although  treated  much  more  personally,  are  still  the 
same.  Compare  iii.  1,  and  x.  13 — 18  ;  ii.  17,  and  xii.  14 — 13. 

Another  solution  might  be,  that  in  this  part  of  the  Epistle 
he  is  occupied  with  a  different  section  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  ;  namely,  the  false  teachers  and  their  adherents.  But 
although  this  holds  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  in  the 
former  part,  it  is  evident  from  x.  8,  xi.  1 — 9,  xii.  11 — 15,  xiii. 
11,  12,  that  he  is  still,  on  the  whole,  addressing  the  same  body 
as  in  Chapters  i. — ix. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  separate  this  portion  of 
the  Epistle  from  the  rest,  there  still  is  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  a  pause,  whether  of  time  or  of  thought,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  Chapter.  It  may  be  that  in  the  inter¬ 
val  news  had  come  again  from  Corinth,  indicating  a  relapse  of 
fervour  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  a  more  decided 
opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
Church.  Or,  after  the  full  outpouring  of  his  heart,  he  may 
have  returned  to  the  original  impression  which  the  arrival  of 
Titus  hud  removed ;  as  the  time  of  his  visit  either  actually 
drew  hearer,  or  was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  was  again  haunted  by  the  fear  already  expressed  (ii.  1 ), 
that  he  should  have  to  visit  them,  not  In  love,  but  in  anger. 
Such  a  feeling  of  fear,  at  any  rate,  is  the  basis  of  this,  as  that 
of  gratitude  was  the  basis  of  the  first,  portion  of  the  Epistle ; 
it  is  from  this  that  he  starts  (x.  1 — 7),  from  this  the  digressions 
fly  off  (x.  12,  xii.  10),  and  to  this  his  conclusion  returns  (xii. 
11,  xiii.  13). 

[The  argument  of  this  portion  is  so  personal,  and  so  closely  en¬ 
tangled  together,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  follow  a  some- 
■what  different  arrangement  in  the  position  assigned  to  the  general 
remarks.] 
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X.  1Avtos  8e  eyw  ilavXos  irapaKakw  ip  as  Sia  rrj  s 
'npavTrjTos  «al  eiriewca'as  rov  xpiaTov,  os  Kara  npocrojirov 

*  irpaSrrrros. 


l  Now  7  Paw/  myself  rexhort  you  by  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  who  in  rface  am  rdowncast  among 


X.  1.  Avros  Sc  lyii  IlaSAof. 
This  emphatic  stress  on 
1 1  Paul.’  his  own  person  is  the  fit 
introduction  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  which,  beyond 
any  other  part  of  his  writings,  is 
to  lay  open  his  individual  life 
and  character.  ‘  Look  at  me  :  it 
is  no  longer  in  conjunction  with 
others  that  I  address  you;  it  is 
not  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  “  Paul  and  Timotheus  ;  ” 
but  Paul  alone — that  Paul  who 
is  charged  with  making  empty 
boasts;  he  now  places  himself 
before  you,  with  all  his  human 
feelings  of  love  and  tenderness, 
to  warn  and  entreat  you  not  to 
drive  him  to  extremities.’ 

The  only  other  passages  where 
a  similar  phrase  occurs,  are  in 
Gal.  v.  2,  1  Behold,  I  Paul  say 
to  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing;’ 
Philemon  19,  ‘I  Paul  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  with  mine  own  hand;’ 
Eph.  iii.  1,  1 1  Paul  the  prisoner 
of  Christ.’ 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this 
that  this  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
like  that  to  the  Galatians  and 
Philemon,  was,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  written  by  his  own 
hand. 

Sta  TI ic  irpavTT/ros  «ral  cmtiKciae 
tov  xdiotoD.  Compare  Bom.  xii. 
1  ;  Phil.  ii.  1. 

The  force  of  the  expression 


here,  however,  is  more  personal. 
One  would  expect  that 
he  was  going  to  entreat  ‘  The 
h  by ’the  example 
of  Christ,  to  be  for¬ 
giving  and  forbearing  towards 
him ;  but  the  context  shows  the 
sense  to  be,  ‘You  know,  and  I 
know,  how  meek  and  forbearing 
was  Christ ;  do  not  provoke  me 
into  even  an  apparent  deviation 
from  that  example,  by  a  mis¬ 
conduct  which  will  compel  me  to 
use  severity.’  frimcia,  ciricuctfs, 
are  always  used  in  the  N.  Test, 
in  contradistinction  to  violence 
or  irascibility,  irpavriie  is  ge¬ 
nerally  used  of  gentleness,  in 
contradistinction  to  severity  or 
anger;  see  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  The 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ 
indicates  that  the  Apostle  had 
before  his  mind,  not  merely  the 
general  idea  of  perfection,  but 
the  definite  historical  character 
of  gentleness  and  patience  as 
exhibited  in  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives.  Matt.  xi.  29  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  34. 

The  construction  here  is  con¬ 
fused.  The  sentence,  if  com¬ 
pleted,  would  have  required  after 
ir aptu-aXu  some  clause  expressing 
that  they  were  not  to  exasperate 
him.  But  (with  a  transition 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
Eph.  iii.  1 — iv.  1)  he  recommences 
the  sentence  in  verse  2  with 
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pev  TarrcLvos  iv  vpiv,  arroiv  Se  6appa>  ets  vpas’  2  Seopai 
Se  to  pr)  irapmv  Oapprjcrai,  rrj  nenoiOrja-ei  fj  Xoy'elppaL 
ToXprjcrcu  eVt  Tivas  rovs  Xoyitppevovs  r)pa<s  cos  Kara  crapKa 
Trepnra.TovvT<x<s.  6  ev  (rapid  -yap  irc/jiirarowrc?  ov  Kara 
crapKa  crTparevopeda  4  (ra  yap  onXa  rrj?  or/oaretas  -qpibv 

2  you,  but  being  absent  am  bold  toward  you :  but  I  rpray 
that  tr  being  present  I  may  not  be  bold'  with  rthat  confi¬ 
dence  wherewith  I  think  to  be  bold  against  some  who  rreason 

3  of  us  as  if  we  walked  according  to  the  flesh.  For  though 
we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  raccording  to'  the  flesh 


Seopai  Se,  and  thus  the  joint 
sense  of  the  whole  is :  ‘I  entreat 
you,  or  rather,  I  pray  that  you 
may  not  force  me  to  transfer  my 
confidence  in  my  power  from  the 
times  when  I  am  absent  to  the 
times  when  I  am  present  with 
you.’  For  a  similar  interchange 
of  TraparaXd  and  Seopai  see  V.  20, 
21,  vi.  1,  yiii.  4. 

Tawfivoe,  ‘  downcast,’  as  in  1 
Cor.  ii.  3,  1  with  much  fear  and 
trembling,  and  in  weakness ;  ’ 


3.  yap  is  the  reason  for  to\- 

iv  aapet  is  opposed  to  Kara 
oiipea,  and  rrepnraTtivvret  to  trrpa- 
revopeOu.  ‘  Although  we  are  still 
in  the  influences  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  by  the  influences  of  this 
world  that  we  are  actuated  ’ 
(compare  John  xvii.  (v 

the  world,  but  ...  P 

from  the  evil  ’) — ‘  although  we 
are  treading  the  pathway  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  from  the  ar- 


fident  in  my  power  against  you,’ 
in  a  different  sense  therefore 
from  Sappui  iv  vpiv,  yii.  16. 

face,’  in  opposition  to  ian'ov,  as 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  irpoawicov  irpug 
vpiouTror. 

2.  TO  P>)  raptor  Sappyrrm.  The 
article  expresses,  ‘  this  is  what  I 
ask  the  nominative  is  used, 
because  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
of  himself. 


moury  of  the  world  that  we 
derive  our  strength.'  iv  aaptd 
refers  to  his  bodily  infirmities 
and  dangers,  as  in  vii.  5,  xii.  7 ; 
and  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in 
iv.  7,  ‘  we  have  this  treasure  in 

repnrarovvrac,  though  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  expressing  more  \han 
‘living’  ( versantes ),  is  used  as 
in  v.  7  with  reference 
to  its  proper  etymo- 
logical  sense  of  ‘  walk-  rou,,Ta*- 


\oyi(opat,  opposed  to  \oyi- 
'O’pirovt,  ‘7  calculate  on  being 
bold  in  conscious  uprightness 
and  dependence  on  God;  they 
calculate  on  my  failure  as  con¬ 
trolled  by  human  motives  and 
dependent  on  human  means.’ 

Kara  trope  a  alludes  to  the  low 
motives  charged  upon  him,  as  in 
ii.  17,  iv.  2  ;  1  Tliess.  ii  3. 


ing  to  and  fro.’ 

trrparevdpeOa  is  (not  merely 
‘  we  fight,’  but)  ‘  we  evi. 
make  our  expeditions,  ^ea. 
alluding  to  the  march, 
as  it  were,  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  upon  Corinth,  as 
against  a  strong  fortress ;  and 
this  image  is  now  carried  on  into 
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ov  crapKLKa,  aXXa  Swara  to!  Bern  npo<;  Ka&aipecriv  o^vpeo- 
pdretiv),  5  Xoyurpovs  KaOaipowTes  koX  nav  vipcopa  inaipo- 
pevov  Kara  T7js  ytnucrecos  row  Beov,  Kal  cux/iaXwTt^otres 

(for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  ‘  strong 
5  through  God  to  the  'casting  down  of  'fastnesses),  casting  down 
'reasonings  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 


4,  5.  nadaipelv  o\vpi>fiaTa 
is  employed  in  the  LXX.  for 
the  reduction  of  strongholds ; 
Lain.  ii.  2 ;  Prov.  xxi.  22 ;  1 
Macc.  v.  65,  viii.  10.  Compare 
Ilor.  Ep.  II.  ii.  25 — 30,  1  Luculli 
miles  .  .  .  Presidium  regale  loco 
dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  Summe  munito 
et  multarum  divite  rerum.’ 

vipiojia  although  only  used  in 
,  the  LXX.  in  a  more 

down 'of  general  sense,  is  by 
strong-  Aquila  used  in  Deut. 
holds?’  xxxii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  ix. 

12;  Ps.  xviii.  34,  as  a 
translation  of  Bamah — ‘  a  high 


ai)yiaA(jr/f<j  is  (not  merely 
1  to  enslave,’  like  SovXtvu,  but) 
to  ‘  lead  away  as  prisoners  of 
war.’  To  this  peculiar  turn  of 
warlike  imagery  the  recollections 
of  the  Mithridatic  and 
Cilician  piratical  wars  may 
wars'  have  in  part  contri¬ 
buted.  Both  of  these  contests 
partook  of  the  character  here 
indicated ;  the  second  especially, 
which  had  been  raging  amongst 
the  hill  forts  of  the  Cilician 
pirates  not  more  than  sixty 
years  before  the  Apostle’s  birth, 
in  the  very  scene  of  his  earlier 
years,  and  which  was  ended  by 
the  reduction  of  120  strongholds, 
and  the  capture  of  more  than 
10,000  prisoners.  (See  Appian, 
Bell.  Mith.  234—238;  Arnold’s 
Bom.  Commonw.  i.  272.)  Un¬ 
derneath  these  outward  images 


he  expresses  not  merely  a  ge¬ 
neral  warfare  against  sin  and 
pride,  but  the  special  warfare 
which  he  had  to  wage  against 
the  offenders  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  and  every  one  of  his 
words  assists  him  in  carrying  out 
the  metaphor. 

\oyi<Tfiovc,  referring  back  to  Xo- 
yiZofiivouQ  in  verse  2,  expresses 
that  is  of  a  mental,  not  a  bodily 
warfare,  that  he  is  speaking,  while 
vipwfia  is  selected  as  having  the 
double  meaning,  both  of  a  natural 
eminence  (as  given  above),  and 
also  of  mental  elevation,  whether 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  in 
Job  xxiv.  24;  Judith  x.  8,  xiii. 
4,  xv.  9;  the  meaning  being 
further  defined  in  this  place  by 
Liraipificvov  Kara  Ttjt  yvihtritoc  rou 
SeoC.  Kadaipciv  has  also  this 
double  sense,  being  frequently 
used  in  writers  of  this  period  for 
‘  taking  down  ’  the  pride  or  ar¬ 
guments  of  opponents,  as  to  <ppo- 
rqpa  nadckclv,  Dio  Chrys.  lvii.  p. 
571  b,  lxxiii.  p.  634  a;  Appian. 
B.  C.  ii.  p.  766.  t>)v  AXafoi  dav 
KuOaipoirrci,  Aristid.  t.  ii.  p.  259. 
tov  iiriTei\itTfidy  riiv  evamW 
Sofia  k  KaOaipiiv,  Philo,  de  Abrah. 
p.  32.  KaOaiptiouv  irafTa  \6yov  .  .  . 
ou  ToXtfios  aXX’  ttpT)vri,  Philo,  de 
Confus.  Ling.  p.  424.  (See  Wet- 
stein  ad  loc.) 

lovara  Tip  9ew,  as  ilortioc  Tip 
Ssji,  Acts  vii.  20,  ‘  in  the  sight 
of  God.’ 

For  a  similar  elaboration  of  a 
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nav  I'orj/ia.els  rr/v  viraKorjv  tov  ypuTTOv,  6  Eat  iv  eroLfia) 
exovres  ii<hiKrjcrai  iracrav  i TapaKorjv*,  orav  irX’qpciiOy  vptov 
•f)  vnaKoij, 

A  Laolim.  Ed,  1,  irapaxaify.  tira v  TtXypvOfi. 

6  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  having  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  revenge  all  disobedience,  when  your  obedience  is 
fulfilled, 

military  image,  compare  the  de-  not  to  come  to  Corinth  till  the 
scription  of  the  Christian  panoply  mass  of  the  Church  were  pre¬ 
in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 17.  pared  to  receive  him  (i.  23),  so 

efe  t>)v  hntiKoljv  tov  yfiinrou  is  here  he  hastens  to  add,  ‘  when 
in  sense  the  same  as  if  it  had  your  obedience  is  fulfilled.’  He 
been  rij  vranoij  (aixpaXurlfarra  acted,  as  has  been  observed,  on  a 
ye  rot  rofiu,  Rom.  vii.  23)  ;  but  it  wise  application  of  the  princi- 
is  here  changed  to  etc  n)v  ran-  jile  ‘divide  et  impera’  as  when 
Koijv  to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  as  lie  threw  the  apple  of  discord 
though  the  ‘  obedience  ’  which  it  amongst  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
was  his  object  to  produce,  was  ducees,  Acts  xxiii.  6 — 10. 
also  the  fortress  to  which  his  iv  iraipa  k'xoi-rfc,  ‘  being  pre- 
puisoners  were  to  be  carried.  pared,’  so  Polyb.  ii.  34,  2  ;  Philo, 

G.  There  might  still  remain  Leg.  ad  Caium,  pp.  5G5,  584. 
some  rebels  against  his  authority,  vapaxoi/  is  used  in  eontradis- 
even  after  all  the  conquest  tinction  to  raamij,  before  and 

which  he  has  just  described,  and  after. 

these,  he  now  proceeds  to  say,  he  vpHv  is  placed  before  ilirano);, 
was  prepared  to  punish  (comp,  and  out  of  its  natural  position, 

Luke  xix.  27,  ‘  those  mine  to  show  that  it  is  the  emphatic 

enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  word. 

should  reign  over  them,  bring  The  context  requires  that  ilrav 
hither  and  slay  them  before  7r Xijpwtb;  should  be  joined  to  the 
me  ’).  But  as  he  had  been  preceding  clause,  as  in  the  Text ; 

careful  at  the  beginning  of  this  not  to  the  following,  as  in  Lach- 
Epistle  to  express  his  anxiety  mann’s  1st  edition. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  X.  1 — 6. 

I  now  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  myself,  of  that  very  Paul  against 
whom  yon  hear  so  much.  1  conjure  you  not  to  compel  me  to 
break  the  bounds  of  the  gentle  and  forgiving  character  of 
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Christ.  I  pray  that  when  I  come  to  you  there  may  be  no 
occasion  for  exerting  that  authority  which  some  think  I  shall 
never  venture  to  exercise  but  at  a  distance.  But  be  assured 
that,  if  I  do  exercise  it,  it  will  be  a  real  authority.  I  shall 
come  against  you  like  a  mighty  conqueror,  though  with  weapons, 
not  of  earthly,  but  of  heavenly  warfare ;  and  every  alien 
thought  and  imagination  shall  fall  before  me,  like  fortresses 
before  a  victorious  army,  and  shall  be  reduced  to  submission, 
like  captive  bands  ;  and  those  who  resist  shall  be  punished  like 
the  last  remnants  of  a  defeated  insurrection.  To  effect  all  this, 
I  wait  only  till  I  am  assured  of  your  submission,  that  I  may 
not  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the  dupes  with  the 
deceivers. 
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His  Boast  of  ms  Claims. 

Chap.  X.  7— XII.  18. 

At  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  threat,  the  thought 
of  his  adversary  or  adversaries  in  the  Corinthian  Church  rises 
before  him  in  a  more  tangible  form  than  it  had  yet  assumed. 
He  determines  to  throw  aside  the  delicacy  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  speaking  openly  of  his  claims,  and  to  give 
the  Corinthians  once  for  all  a  full  picture  of  whom  it  was  that 
they  were  deserting  for  their  present  leaders.  Accordingly  he 
leaves  the  immediate  subject  of  this  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  assertion  of  his  authority  on  his 
expected  arrival  at  Corinth ;  and  he  embarks  on  a  wide  di¬ 
gression,  which,  though  often  interrupted  and  broken  into  many 
fragments,  is  still  held  together  by  one  thought  and  one  word, 
his  boasting  (icavxaaOcu).  It  is  in  his  mouth  a  word  of  His 
peculiar  significance,  because  it  is  so  reluctantly  used ;  ‘  Boast.’ 
and  because  it  is  intended  to  express  that  assertion  (if  one  may 
use  a  modern  phrase  of  equivalent  meaning)  of  his  own  merits, 
against  which  a  great  part  of  his  general  teaching  was  especi¬ 
ally  aimed.  But  with  that  freedom,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Apostolic  writings  generally,  he  is  not  afraid  of  a  word,  if 
it  really  serves  to  express  his  meaning;  and  therefore,  though 
with  many  apologies,  it  occurs  no  less  than  sixteen  times  in  the 
course  of  this  section.  As  he  overcomes  his  scruple  to  use  the 
word,  so  also  he  overcomes  his  scruple  to  speak  of  himself. 
It  is  always  with  reference  to  some  position  taken  up  by 
his  opponents.  They  occupy  the  background  of  the  portrait ; 
and  their  conduct,  with  the  misconceptions  or  suspicions  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Corinthians  regarding  himself,  justifies  this  de¬ 
parture  from  his  ordinary  usage,  and  supplies  the  clue  to  the 
successive  stages  of  his  vindication. 
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1  t a  Kara  irpocromov  fiXeirere.  *e?  ns  nenoidev  eavrcu 
Xpicrrov  eXvat,  tovto  Xoyt^ec rOa>  irahiv  ba.<j>  iamov,  on 
*  6  Lachm.  Ed.  1,  6f>’  lauroB. 

7  xye  look  on  things  after  the  outward  rface.  If  any  rone 
trust  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ’s,  let  him  of  himself  think 


7.  ‘  Such  is  the  authority 
which  I  claim,  the  power  which 
I  am  prepared  to  wield.  But 
there  are  those  among  you  who 
doubt  it ;  because  you  regard 
(not  the  inward  reality,  but)  the 
outside  appearance  of  things' 
By  the  outside  appearance  he 
alludes  to  the  various 


ir  (jrruiror  P°luts  of  outward  su¬ 
periority  alleged  in  his 
opponents.  That  this  (and  not 
any  of  the  other  meanings  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  ‘  conspicuous,’ 

‘  what  lies  before  you,'  &c.)  is 
the  signification  of  ra  Kara  irpoir- 
u)wov,  is  clear  from  the  sense  of 


rrpiaio trov  in  this  Epistle  (see  v. 
12,  iv  irpoirourw  Kav^tupirovc  mi 
pi)  mpSig,  and  X.  1,  Kara  -Kpoowirov 
— where  it  is  used,  not  merely  as 
an  equivalent  to  irapuv,  but  ‘  in 
external  appearance  ’),  and  in 
the  similar  phrase  jdXeircic  tic  ro 
irpoatovor,  Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  Mark 
xii.  14.  Comp,  also  Jude  16; 
Luke  xx.  21  ;  Gal.  ii.  6,  and  the 
universal  sense  of  7rpo<r<u7ro\r)jrri)c 
.  . .  \r)\f/ia,  and  . .  .  hyirriire.  That 
/IXtirtre  is  to  be  understood  not  as 
interrogative  or  imperative,  but 
as  indicative,  appears  (though 
more  doubtfully),  because  if  it 
were  interrogative  or  imperative 
it  would  probably  be  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sentence ;  and  if 
interrogative,  would  probably  be 
preceded  by  n  or  some  similar 
word ;  if  imperative,  it  would  re¬ 


quire  to  be  taken  in  an  ironical 
sense,  hardly  justified  by  the  con¬ 
text. 

He  now  points  out  the  various 
outward  shows  which  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  regarded  instead  of  the 
inward  realities.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  profession  made  by 
the  false  teachers  of  a  closer  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christ  than  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  him.  That  there  was 
such  a  claim  at  Corinth,  appears 
from  the  party  watchword,  ‘  I 
am  of  Christ,’  1  Cor.  i.  10,  and 
(more  doubtfully)  from  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  false  teachers  to 
be  ‘  Ministers  of  Christ,'  ‘  Apo¬ 
stles  of  Christ  ’  (xi.  23,  13). 

From  the  fact  that  these  false 
teachers  were  Judaiz- 
ers(xi.  22),  itmay  al- 
so  be  inferred  that 
this  connexion  with  Christ  was 
through  some  earthly  relationship, 
either  as  being  Jews,  or  as  having 
seen  Him,  or  been  His  companions 
in  His  lifetime,  or  through  His 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  the 
‘  brethren  of  the  Lord.’  Com¬ 
pare  the  Apostle’s  answers  to  the 
charges  of  this  or  a  similar  party 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  ‘Am  I  not  an 
Apostle?  .  .  .  have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus  ?  ’  followed  by  an  al¬ 
lusion  (4)  to  *  Kephas  ’  and  ‘  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord.’  It  would 
also  illustrate  the  Apostle’s  ex¬ 
pression  (v.  16)  in  this  Epistle, 
‘  even  though  we  have  known 
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kolOois  avros  Xpia-TOv,  ovrm  Kal  r/pets.1  8iav  b  [re]  yapc  ire- 
puraoTepov  tl  KavyrjcrojpaL  irepl  TrjsiijovcrLasqpatvys  eBooKev 
6  Kvpioi  dels  olKobopr/v  Kal  ovk  els  KaOaipecrLV  vpan>‘,  ovk 
alcrxwdijcropai,  9lva  prj  Sofw  d>s  av  iK<f>o/3elv  vpas  Sta 
rci>v  enuTTokbiv.  10  on  Ai f  eVurroXat  pev  <f>aoiv  fiapeiai 

*  Add  Xpurroi.  b  Lachm.  Ed.  1,  omit  [r»].  '  Add  Kal. 

11  Add  iiiuv.  •  MS.  C.  is  deficient  from  ufnHn]  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 

f  A i  peu  4m<rro\a\,  <p 


8  this  again,  that  as  he  is  Christ’s,  even  so  are  we.  °*  For 
though  I  should  boast  somewhat  more  of  our  r  power  which 
the  Lord  rgave  0K  forryour  edification  and  not  forrcasting  you 

9  down',  I  r shall  not  be  ashamed,  that  I  may  not  seem  as 
io if  I  would  terrify  you  by  r my  epistles/  For  ‘  his  r epistles’ 


Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  hence¬ 
forth  know  we  Him  no  more 
[after  the  flesh],’  implying  that 
there  were  some  who  were  proud 
of  having  so  known  Him.  Com¬ 
pare  also  the  language  of  the 
same  party  of  Judaizers,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Clementines  (Horn, 
xvii.  17).  See  Introd.  p.  352—3. 

Whether  the  phrase,  1  If  any 
one  ’  (nr,  in  the  singular),  points 
to  an  individual,  or  not,  must  be 
left;  in  uncertainty.  Similar  ex¬ 
pressions  are  repeated  in  x.  10, 
11,  18,  xi.  4,  20. 

iraKtv,  ‘once  more,’  as  in  1 
Cor.  xii.  21. 

ai p'  iavTov  (text  with  C.  D.  G.), 

1  from  himself,’  i.  e.  ‘  without 
being  reminded  of  it  by  me.’ 
Lachm.  1st  Ed.  with  B.  if' 

iavTov. 

fyueic,  i.  e.  the  Apostle :  here, 
as  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
Epistle,  using  the  plural  for  the 
singular. 

8.  ‘I  truly  belong  to  Christ; 
for  even  if  my  boast  extended 
far  beyond  this  (ir epiaaorcpov),  it 
would  still  be  true.’  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural  is  occasioned  by  the  mix¬ 


ture  of  personal  and  general  feel¬ 
ings  which  the  passage  contains. 
The  parenthesis  ‘  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  us  for  building  up 
(oii.-ooopq)'),  not  for  pulling  down  ’ 
(KaHaipeiriv),  is  a  recurrence  to 
the  former  image  of  the  fortress, 
in  verse  5,  which  he  here  modi¬ 
fies,  apparently  under  the  same 
feeling  as  in  i.  23,  24,  ‘  to  spare 
you  I  came  not  to  Corinth  .  .  . 
not  that  we  are  lords  over  your 
faith.’ 

9.  ?i’«  pi)  SoEiv  .  .  .  ETioroXiSr. 
This  clause  depends  on  ovk  ai- 
o\vvQi)aoiiai,  but  has  probably 
the  force  of  an  abrupt  sentence, 
standing  by  itself,  as  the  reason 
for  some  unexpected  thought : — 
‘  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  boast, 
only  let  me  not  seem  to  terrify 
you.’  Compare  a  similarly  ab¬ 
rupt  use  of  Kal  fit]  in  Rom.  iii.  8 ; 
ci  pi/,  1  Cor.  vii.  17. 

sic  av  is  used  adverbially  like 
tic  ci,  ‘  as  if.’ 

10.  Ai  iiriirro\al.  The  plural, 
‘his  Epistles,’  need  not  imply 
anything  more  than  an  allusion 
to  his  Epistles  generally ;  not 
that  he  had  written  more  than 
one  to  Corinth  before  this. 
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koll  tcrxypai,  17  •  Se  napovo-ia  t ov  crcoparos  acrdeirqs  xai 
6  Xoyo s  n  i^ovSeirqpevos.  11tovto  XoyL^ecrOo)  6  tolovtos, 
oti  010L  io-peu  toj  Xoytti  BC  imaroXtiv  airovres,  toiovtoi 

*  l(ov(<>'i)p«W. 

say  they  ‘  are  weighty  and  r  mighty,  but  his  bodily  presence 
1 1  is  weak  and  his  'word  contemptible.’  Let  such  an  one 


think  this,  that  such  as  we  j 
we  are  absent,  such  will  we 

fiapelai,  ‘  effective,  impres¬ 
sive  ;  ’  a  word  often  used  by 
the  later  Rhetoricians  for  ener¬ 
getic,  impressive  oratory.  (See 
Wetstein.)  i  <r\vpat,  ‘vigorous.’ 

if  (V  Trapovtrln  rov  awparoc,  ‘his 
arrival  in  person,’  aaOtn'ig,  ‘  in¬ 
firm.’  (See  note  on  xi.  16.)  tfoutE- 
rripivoc,  ‘  contemned,’  ‘  thought 
nothing  of.’  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  4.) 

Lachmann,  with  B.,  reads  fanir, 
but  the  Rec.  Text  is  supported 
by  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K.  and  may 
well  be  the  true  reading.  If 
so,  it  points  to  a  single  per¬ 
son,  as  confirmed  by  x.  7,  xi. 
20.  This  passage  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  very  words  used 
by  St.  Paul's  opponents.  It  thus 
gives  a  contemporary  judgment 
on  his  Epistles,  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  description  of  himself. 
Its  expressions  apply,  doubtless, 
chiefly  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
Corinth,  and  the  effects  of  that 
Epistle  (see  2  Cor.  vii.  11)  illus¬ 
trate  the  epithets  here  employed 
to  express  the  heavy  blows  which 
it  dealt  on  the  hearts  of  its 
readers.  The  description  of  the 
personal  appearance  of 
Personal  the  Ap09tle  is  in  ac_ 

the cordance  with  8,1  tllat 
Apostle.  we  gather  from  the 
New  Testament  and 
other  sources.  The  representa¬ 
tions  of  it  in  the  pictures  of 
Raphael  are  doubtless  in  a  high 
degree  delusive.  His  arrival  at 


ire  in  word  by  r  epistles  when 
be  also  in  deed  when  we  are 

Corinth,  ‘in  weakness  and  with 
fear  and  much  trembling’  (1 
Cor.  ii.  3),  agrees  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  derived  from  this 
Epistle,  and  that  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  of  the  nervous  suscepti¬ 
bility  and  agitation  of  his  tem¬ 
perament  and  his  manner.  The 
comparison  of  Barnabas  to  Ju¬ 
piter  and  of  himself  to  Mercury, 
by  the  people  of  Lystra  (Acts 
xiv.  12),  implies  that  he  was  the 
least  commanding  of  the  two. 
The  traditional  description,  as 
preserved  in  the  allusions  or  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  of  the  Philopa- 
tris  (of  Lucian?)  (c.  12),  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  (Fabric. 
Cod.  Pseudep.),  Malalas  (Chro- 
nog.  10,  p.  257),  Nicephorus  (II. 
E.  ii.  37)  is  of  a  man  of  low  sta¬ 
ture,  bent  figure,  and  awkward 
gait ;  a  white  complexion ;  bright 
grey  eyes,  under  overhanging 
eye-brows;  a  strong  aquiline 
nose ;  nearly  bald,  but  with  a 
thick  bushy  beard,  interspersed 
with  grey  hairs.  His  low  sta¬ 
ture  is  the  ground  of  an  old  be¬ 
lief  that  he  was  the  same  as  the 
contemporary  of  Gamaliel,  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘  Samuel  the 
Little.’  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  70.) 

11.  o  Toiovrot,  see  ii.  7. 

12.  The  thought  which  runs 
through  the  previous  verses  7 — 
10  is  that  the  power  which  he 
threatened  to  exercise  in  verses 
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Kal  napovres  rw  epyco.  12  ov  yap  roX ptopev  iyiepivai  rj 
crvyKpivat.  eavrovs  rtcrif  t£v  iavTOvs  crwccrravovTOiv.  aXX a 

12  present.  For  we  rdo  not  dare  to'  'place  ourselves,  or  'judge 
ourselves  'among  some  of  'those  that  commend  themselves. 


1 — 6  was  not  an  empty  boast. 

From  this  ho  passes 
‘  Measuring  on  to  contrast  the  re- 
oursclvos  ’  y  ali‘y  °f  his  claims  with 
the  emptiness  of  those 
of  his  adversaries ;  his  claims 
being  grounded  entirely  on  his 
own  labours,  theirs  on  labours 
of  which  they  appropriated  the 
glory  to  themselves,  but  which 
were  really  his  (12 — 18 ;.  These 
two  thoughts,  here  blended  to¬ 
gether,  are  brought  out  separately 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  1 — G,  and  Rom.  xv. 
17 — 21.  Such  is  the  general 

sense;  the  particulars  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  on  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  MSS.  (1)  The  Rec. 
Re  idin  Text,  with  which  Lach- 
of  the  Re-  maun  and  Tischendorf 
ceived  Text,  substantially  agree,  and 
which  is  founded  on  B. 
D3.  E.  J.  K.,  has  oi  auviovon-  (or 
avvianv)  fi/ieic  $c  .  .  .  Kavxpiro- 
pttia.  trvviovoiv  may  be  either 
(a)  the  dative  plural  participle, 
in  which  case  fierpovyree  tail  ovy- 
Kpivovrct  must  take  the  place  of 
the  principal  verb ;  or  ( b )  the 
3rd  person  plur.  ind.  present, 
having  the  same  meaning  as  erv- 
viaai  (as  in  B.).  In  either  case, 
the  general  sense  is  the  same 
‘  we  cannot  endure  to  rank  our¬ 
selves  amongst  those  who  com¬ 
mend  themselves;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  measuring  themselves 
by  their  own  standard,  and  com¬ 
paring  or  ranking  themselves 
with  themselves,  thereby  show 
their  folly;  whereas  we  refuse 
to  boast  beyond  our  lawful  mea¬ 
sure,  but  on  the  contrary  keep  to 


the  measure  appointed  for  us  by 
God.’  The  indicative  is  prefer¬ 
able.  The  Apostle  first  contrasts 
himself  with  those  that  commend 
themselves,  and  then  explaining, 
that  the  lolly  of  this  self-com¬ 
mendation  consists  in  judging  of 
themselves  by  their  own  stand¬ 
ard,  contrasts  himself  with  them 
still  further,  by  showing  that  he 
measures  himself  by  the  standard 
of  God,  and  confines  himself  to 
the  sphere  pointed  out  to  him  by 
God.  The  great  objection  to  this 
mode  of  explanation  is  :  (a)  that 
the  context  of  the  sentence  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  in  n»- 
Toi  not  the  Apostle’s  adversaries, 
but  the  Apostle  himself.  (4) 
that  in  the  13th  verse,  the  con¬ 
trast  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
between  God’s  measure  and  man  s 
measure,  but  between  teaching 
out  of  a  lawful  sphere,  and  teach¬ 
ing  within  a  lawful  sphere. 

Both  these  difficulties  may  in¬ 
deed  be  explained  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  abruptness  and  rapid  tran¬ 
sition  so  frequent  in  this  Epistle ; 
but  they  would  leave  the  passage 
one  of  the  most  entangled  in  the 
N.  Test.  Other  modes  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  present  text,  are  si  ill 
more  violent.  Such  would  be  the 
attempt  to  take  aim  as  of  the 
Apostle,  and  avviovoi  (the  dative 
participle)  of  the  adversaries : 

‘  we,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and 
do  not  rank  ourselves  with  those 
who  are  not  wise.’  Or  again, 
to  take  aim  of  the  Apostle, 
and  oui'ioum  (the  dative  partici- 
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avTol  iv  eawrois  eauTous  perpovvre s  ical  trvyKpivovres 
But  they  measuring  themselves  by  themselves  and  rjudging 


pie)  also  of  the  Apostle :  1  we 
do  not  rank  ourselves  with 
ourselves,  we  whom  they  call  not 

(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
■  ■  stead  of  the  Rec.  Text, 

of  the*6  we  a<^°Pt  other  read- 
Vulgate.  ine  supported  by  less 
authority,  the  whole 
passage  will  cohere  almost 
without  difficulty.  The  Vulgate 
omits  the  words  oh  ovviatnv,  while 
D.  F.  G.  omit  also  the  words 
7I/je7c  ft,  D.  omitting  also  Kavxv- 
ovpc8a,  for  which  F.  G.  substitute 
icavywpeyoi.  So,  if  we  combine 
these  varieties,  all  tending  in  the 
same  direction,  the  text  will  run 
thus:  a\V  ahroi  iv  cavroTg  lavrovg 
fitrpovvTce,  nu  ovyvptvovTig  iav- 

ciAXa  vara  to  pirpnv :  and  the 
sense  will  be  :  ‘  We  cannot  en¬ 
dure  to  rank  ourselves  with  those 
that  commend  themselves ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  measuring 
ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  rank¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  ourselves,  not 
going  into  spheres  beyond  our 
measure.’  The  contrast  will 
then  be  based  simply  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  intrusion  be¬ 
yond  a  lawful  sphere,  and  self- 
restraint  within  it.  In  this  way 
the  word  ptrpovvrec  in  the  twelfth 
verse,  has  the  same  sense  as 
pirpov  or  aptrpa  in  the  thirteenth  j 
and  whatever  irregularity  there 
may  be  in  the  omission  of  Kav\ii- 
oopida,  or  the  substitution  of 
Kavxupevoi  for  it,  it  is  no  more 
than  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Apostle’s  writings,  and  is  in  this 
case  corrected,  as  it  were,  by  the 
resumption  of  the  sentence  in  oh* 
lie  Ta  aperpa  mv\£ipe roi,  in  15. 


If  we  could  suppose  that  oh 
avnatriv  had  crept  in  from  the 
margin,  as  an  explanation  of 
non’,  then  tiye'ic  ti  would  natu¬ 
rally  follow  as  an  antithesis,  to 
meet  the  new  sentence  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  formed,  to  which  again 
subsequent  correctors  would  add 
Kavyoiptvoi  or  Kav\r]o6piBa.  This 
explanation  and  reading  is  de¬ 
fended  at  length  by  Fritz sche  in 
‘Dissert,  ad  2  Cor.’  pp.  35 — 48  ; 
and  attacked  in  Reiche’s  ‘  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Epp.  ad  Cor.’  pp.  373 — 
385. 

roXpi hptv,—‘  sustinemus,’  ‘  we 
cannot  endure,’  perhaps  with  a 
tinge  of  irony:  ‘we  can  venture 
on  the  full  exercise  of  our  powtr, 
but  not  on  classing  ourselves,’ 
&c.  Comp,  for  this  use  of  the 
word  Rom.  xv.  18  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1. 

iyepivat  5  ovyKpivai,  ‘  to  rank 
one’s  self  in  any  manner  what¬ 
soever  with  those,’  &c.  The 
two  words  are  put  side  by  side, 
on  account  of  their  similarity  of 
sound,  in  order,  after  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  manner,  to  express  the 
completeness  of  his  assertion. 
Compare  yivuioxiiv  and  nvayi- 
vuioKetv,  iii.  2  ;  avayivonrcttv  and 
iiriyt  vwoneiv,  i.  13  ;  Kararop t;  and 
vipiToph,  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  3. 

iycpivai,  ‘  to  enroll  as  in  a 
catalogue.’  It  never  occurs  in 
the  N.  Test,  again,  nor  in  the 
LXX. 

ovycpivai,  ‘  to  combine  ’  (and 
hence  ‘  to  interpret,’  as  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  13),  ‘  to  liken,’  or  ‘  make 
equal,’  and  so  in  LXX. 

rihv  lavTov  c  ovrurravovTuv. 

See  iii.  1.  Those  who  ‘  com¬ 
mended  themselves’  are  charged 
by  the  Apostle  with  intruding, 
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eavrovs  eavTOis  ov  a crwiaeriv ’  13  7)  pels  Se  bovK  els  rd 

aperpa  Ka.vxrjcr6p.e0a,  aXka  Kara,  to  perpov  tov  kolvovos 

•  o(i  vwiolviv.  See  note.  b  ohxi 

13  themselves  among  themselves  are  not  wise :  but  we  will  not 
boast  of  things  r  beyond  our  measure,  but  according  to  the 


as  if  by  the  authority  of  their 
commendatory  letters,  into  his 
sphere ;  and  this  forms  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  verses,  l  -l — 18. 

The  meaning  of  the  next  words 
varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  two  readings  given  above. 
If  the  reading  of  the  Rec.  Text 
is  preferred,  then  pcTpoviree  is 
‘  measuring,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  following 
verses,  of  ‘  limiting,’  but  of 
1  comparing,  ’  as  by  a  standard  ; 
and  trvyKpivovTEs  is  also  used,  not 
as  avyicplvai  in  the  previous 
clause,  for  1  ranking  ’  or  1  as¬ 
similating,’  but  in  the  sense  of 
1  comparing,’  of  which  signifi¬ 
cation  there  are  instances  in 
Greek  writers  of  this  period  (see 
Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  278),  but 
not  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  LXX. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Vulgate,  the  words 
perptiv  and  avyKptvtiv  both  retain 
their  original  meaning ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  expressions  iv 
favroie  iavrovg  and  iaurove  iav- 
7-oic,  as  applied  to  the  Apostle 
himself,  would  be  explained  by 
the  desire  to  express  as  strongly 
as  possible  the  strict  limits  within 
which  he  confined  himself.  He 
would  thus  oppose  himself  both 
to  the  exaggerated  boasts  and 
the  unwarranted  intrusions  of  his 
opponents ;  1  limiting  ourselves 

within  our  own  limits,  and  as¬ 
sociating  ourselves  only  with 
ourselves.' 

13.  Without  adopting  the  tra¬ 
dition  which  represents  the  Apo¬ 


stles  as  portioning  out  the  world 
amongst  them,  with  a 
peculiar  province  for  Division  of 
each,  it  is  clear  from 
Gal.  ii.  9,  that  at  least'  stolic  age. 
in  the  great  divisions 
of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  former 
belonged  to  the  original  Apo¬ 
stles,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  the 
latter  to  Paul  and  his  companions. 
It  was  also  the  Apostle’s  max¬ 
im,  never  to  establish  himself 
for  any  permanent  stay,  in  those 
parts  where  the  Gospel  had  al¬ 
ready  been  preached  by  a  previ¬ 
ous  teacher;  so  much  so,  that 
his  visit  to  Rome  (which  had  al¬ 
ready  received  the  faith)  was  re¬ 
garded  by  him  merely  as  taken 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  which  was 
still  open  to  any  new  teacher  (Rom. 
xv.  18—24). 

This  arrangement  was  doubly 
infringed  by  the  appearance  of 
Jewish  teachers  at  Corinth  ;  the 
sphere  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  invaded  by  Jews; 
the  sphere  which  St.  Paul  had 
won  for  himself  by  his  own 
labours,  was  appropriated  by 
those  who  had  no  original  claim 
to  it.  To  Antioch,  the  original 
seat  of  his  teaching,  they  ‘  came 
from  James’  (Acts  xv.  1;  Gal. 
ii.  12).  In  Galatia  ‘  a  little 
leaven’  of  their  influence  had  so 
completely  ‘  leavened  the  whole 
lump,’  that  the  Apostle  was 
regarded  as  an  ‘  enemy  ’  (Gal.  v. 
9,  iv.  16).  And  even  at  Corinth, 
their  power  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  ‘the  majority,’  at 
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ou  ipepicrev  rpiiv  6  0eos  pe'rpov  ityiKecrOai  a-XP1  KaL  vptov 
14("<u5  yap  prj  e<f>iKvovpevot  els  vpas  xmepeKTelvopev  iavTov s  ; 
•  oil  yip  &$  ph- 

measure  of  the  rule  which  God  'imparted  to  us,  a  measure 
14  to  reach  even  unto  you  (for  Xr  do  we  stretch  ourselves  beyond 


least  of  the  teachers,  had  joined 
them  (ii.  17),  and  already  in  the 
First  Epistle  the  Apostle  com¬ 
plained  that  ‘he  had  laid  the 
foundation,  and  another  built 
upon  it,’  and  ‘  that  whilst  they 
had  ten  thousand  teachers  (iraiia- 
yojyouc)  they  had  but  one  father, 
for  that  he  only  (tyii)  had  be¬ 
gotten  them  through  the  Gospel ' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  10,  iv.  15).  Now  they 
were  claiming  to  be  1  Apostles,’ 
and  ‘more  than  Apostles’  (xi.  5, 
13),  and  endeavouring  to  shut 
out  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
from  the  greatest  field  of  his 
exertions  (x.  16). 

This  oonduct  the  Apostle  re¬ 
bukes  by  contrast  with  his  own 
forbearance.  His  ‘  boasting  ’ 
was  confined  to  the  sphere  which 
had  been  marked  out  for  him, 
and  which,  according  to  the  joint 
representations  of  Horn.  xv.  18 — 
24  and  Acts  xiii. — xxviii.,  seems 
to  have  extended  1  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Ulyricum,’  i.  e.  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  properly  so  called,  and 
ending  where  the  barbarian  lan¬ 
guages  of  Illyria  put  a  check  to 
his  communications  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  Of  this  sphere  Corinth, 
up  to  this  time,  had  beeu  the  ex¬ 
treme  point.  Hence  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  emphatically  here,  ‘  to 
you,’  ‘as  far  as  you  ’  (a\pi  nal 
Vflidv,  iipiKiovperoi  tie  vpfif),  imply 
that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  con¬ 
fidently  of  his  labours  so  far,  but 
no  further ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  had  hopes,  which  he  af¬ 


terwards  accomplished,  of  ad¬ 
vancing  westward  first  as  far  as 
Illyria,  and  then,  omitting,  or 
hastily  passing  by  the  Italian 
cities,  where  the  Gospel  had  al¬ 
ready  been  preached,  to  the  still 
further  regions  of  Spain. 

r a  aperpa,  properly  1  unmea¬ 
sured;’  but  here  ‘beyond  the 
measure  fixed  tor  us.' 

ipipiatv  ilfiiv  6  0£Of  perpov.  Ka rile 
is  the  ‘  rule  ’  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  sphere  are  marked  out.  It 
occurs  in  Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil.  iii.  16, 

BTO i\tiv  t£>  VQI'OII,  1  to  walk 
wdthin  the  prescribed  limit.’ 

The  construction  is,  ‘  which 
rule  (ou  referring  to  Kayorog) 
God  appointed  us  as  a  measure  ’ 
(pirpou). 

OV=OV.  fltTpOV=fltTpOV. 

ifixcaBai,  ‘  to  reach.’  These 
last  words  explain  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  ‘  God  as  the 
author  of  his  limits.’  ‘  God  has 
appointed  and  enabled  me  to  ful¬ 
fil  my  duty.’  Compare  the  pa¬ 
rallel  passage,  Rom.  xv.  18,  ‘  I 
will  not  venture  to  speak  of  the 
things  which  Christ  has  not 
wrought  in  me.' 

14.  The  sense  is  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  right  reading; 

4  We  are  not  extending  our 
boast  beyond  our  limit.’  For 
the  metaphor  ‘  stretching  out 
ourselves,’  as  if  trying  to  reach 
over,  compare  aironapaSokia  in 
Rom.  viii.  19.  If  the  Rec.  Text 
(D.  G.)  oil  yap  iir  pp  be  correct, 
thee  the  meaning  is,  ‘  for  we  do 
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o-XPL  7®P  teal  vp-tov  i<f>9acrapev  iu  r(S  evayyek[a>  rov 
yjncrTov),  15ovk  ei?  rd  after  pa  Kav\eopevoi  eV  dXkorpLOLs 
koVoi?,  e\mSa  8e  eyov res  avi;avop.4vr)S  rrj<s  mcrrem s  v/taw  eV 
vfilv  peyakvvdrjvat.  Kara  rov  Kavova  rfptov  eis  nepicrcreCav 
1Gets  ra  vnepeKeiva  vp.<ov  evayyektcra<T0ai,  ovk  eV  aXkorpiqt 
xavovL  ets  ra  iroipa  Kav\rj(racrdaL.  17  6  8e  KavycZipevos 

as  though  wc  reached  not  unto  you  ?  for  we  are  come  as 
is  far  as  to  you  also  in  the  gospel  of  Christ),  not  boasting 
of  tilings  ‘'beyond  our  measure  rin  other  men’s  labours,  but 
having  hope  ‘'that  as  your  faith  is  increased  we  shall  be 
enlarged  by  you  to  preach  the  Gospel  according  to  our 

16  rule  ’to  abundance  in  the  regions  beyond  you,  not  to 

17  boast  in  another’s  r rule  of  things  made  ready  r for  us.  But 


not  extend  ourselves  beyond  our 
sphere,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
our  sphere  did  not  reach  as  far 
as  you.’  If,  according  to  Lach- 
mann  (B.)  ou  is  omitted,  the 
same  sense  is  still  preserved  by 
making  it  a  question :  1  Do  we 
extend  ourselves  ?  ’  &c. 

e<fitKvovfievoi,  1  coming,'  applies 
not  to  the  actual  visit  (which 
would  require  the  past  tense), 
but  to  the  general  sphere  of  the 
Apostle  (which  naturally  requires 
the  present  tense). 

&XPI  yap  Kai  v/uZv  e<f,8a<raptv  ti¬ 
ro  rvoyy t\iu>.  This  expresses  the 
actual  fact :  ‘  Not  only  does  our 
sphere  extend  to  you,  but,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  we  have  come  as  far 
as  you.’  The  conversion  of  the 
Corinthians  is  given  as  the  proof 
of  his  right  to  convert  them,  as  in 
iii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  3.  e<p6aaapn',  as 
in  Romaic,  and  as  in  Matt, 
xii.  28 ;  Luke  xi.  20,  is  simply 
‘  we  came ;  ’  or,  at  least  only  with 
a  very  slight  tinge  of  its  earlier 
classical  meaning,  ‘  to  be  before¬ 
hand.'  In  a  sentence  so  loosely 
hung  together  as  the  present,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  14th  verse  or  any  part  of  it  is 
parenthetical.  At  any  rate,  the 


words  ovk  ....  k-avx<vfievot  resume 
the  thought  expressed  by  the 
same  words  in  13. 

15.  ‘  In  other  men’s  labours,' 
may  allude  to  the  fact  either  that 
the  Apostle  himself  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  labours  of  other 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  (e.  g.  in 
Rome  or  Palestine),  or  that  his 
opponents  interfered  with  his 
labours. 

aviaiopi i-ijc  . . .  irtpiaatinv,  ‘  not 
only  have  we  the  satisfaction  of 
our  labours  at  Corinth,  but,  in 
proportion  as  your  faith  increases, 
we  hope  to  advance  ’  (probably 
he  means  through  their  assistance) 

‘  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  rule 
laid  down  for  us’  ( Kara  rov  Ka¬ 
rova  ifpiir),  but  still  beyond  you 
(sic  vtpnoeiav)  to  other  regions  ’ 
(i.  c.  to  the  western  parts  of 
Greece,  and  to  Spain),  ‘but  still 
not  boasting  of  labours  which  do 
not  belong  to  us.’ 

16.  rd  crotpa,  ‘  ready  at  hand,’ 
as  in  Thuc.  i.  20,  iv.  61. 

The  word  Kavx>)noadca,  ‘to 
boast,’  brings  him  back  from  the 
thought  of  the  unlawful  intrusion 
of  his  adversaries  to  their  empty 
boasting  generally.  ‘  Let  him 
that  boasts,  boast  only  of  what 
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ev  KvpLco  Kavvao-ffo)'  18  oil  yap  6  iavrov  *  aWLcrravaiV, 
iueivos  ianv  ooKipos,  aXka  ov  6  Kvpios  ouvCa-njaw. 


18  he  that  'boasteth,  ‘in  the  Lord  let  him  rboast.  For  not  he 
that  commendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  whom  the  Lord 
commendeth. 

Christ  has  done  through  him ;  their  labours,  that  men’s  worth  is 
for  it  is  not  by  condemnatory  really  known.’  Comp.  iii.  1,2; 
letters  from  their  own  party,  but  Rom.xv.  18;  1  Cor.  iv.  1—6.  For 
by  the  blessing  of  Christ  upon  the  same  phrase  see  1  Cor.  i.  31. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  X.  7 — 18. 

But  whilst  I  am  thus  confident  of  my  power,  you  regard  only  out¬ 
ward  appearances.  Let  us  see  what  these  outward  appearances 
are,  how  far  my  opponents  have  any  exclusive  claim  to  them,  or 
how  far  they  are  based  on  reality.  First,  they  claim  a  peculiar 
connexion  with  Christ.  But  so  do  I;  yes,  and  far  more,  as 
will  be  shown  by  the  full  exercise  of  my  authority  ( that  autho¬ 
rity,  be  it  remembered,  which  is  meant,  and  which  I  trust  will 
be  used  only,  for  your  improvement  not  for  your  punishment)  ; 
and  I  will  now  overcome  my  scruples  and  go  on  to  boast,  con¬ 
trary  to  my  usual  practice,  of  the  extent  of  this  authority  and 
of  my  communion  with  Christ.  Only  remember,  that  when  I 
do  so,  not  my  letters  only,  as  the  false  teacher  asserts,  are  to 
be  dreaded  ;  when  I  come  to  you,  you  shall  find  that  my  deeds 
fully  correspond.  For  my  boast  is  not,  like  theirs,  founded  on 
commendatory  letters  from  human  authorities,  but  on  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Lord  Himself;  it  is  founded  not  like  theirs, 
on  fame  borrowed  from  the  labours  of  others,  and  on  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  spheres  into  which  they  had  no  right  to  intrude,  but 
on  my  own  labours  in  my  own  sphere.  As  far  as  Corinth,  but 
no  further  ( though  1  trust  soon  through  your  help  to  go  fur¬ 
ther), — no  further,  but  thus  far,  my  labours,  and  therefore  my 
boast,  legitimately  extend. 
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XI.  irO<j)e\ov  *avel)(ecr0e  pov  piKpov  ti  b a<f>pocrvvr)$. 
aWa  Kal  ave^ecrOe  pov.  2^*jXw  yap  vpas  Stop  t,rjk(p'  rjppo- 

E  Tivtlx*<r6*.  b  Add  ttjs. 

Would  0  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly. 
But  indeed  bear  with  me.  For  I  am  rzealous  over  you 


Having  advanced  so  far  in  his 
boast,  he  is  tempted  to  proceed ; 
in  continuation  of  the  thought 
expressed  in  x.  8,  ‘  Though  I 
should  boast  somewhat  more  .... 

I  shall  not  be  ashamed.’  But  he 
is  still  full  of  its  uncongeniality ; 
he  fastens  upon  it  a  name  expres¬ 
sive  of  its  senselessness, 
‘His folly.’  folly,  afpoaiivii,  occur¬ 
ring  eight  times  in  this 
connexion,  and  only  three  times 
besides  (the  substantive  never) 
in  the  rest  of  his  Epistles,  viz. 
Bom.  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  v.  17  (where  it 
is  applied  to  the  irrational  folly, 
or  ‘  nonsense,’  as  we  should  call 
it,  of  paganism  ;  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
36.  One  excuse  he  urges  for  his 
indulging  in  it;  and  that  is,  his 
affection  for  the  Corinthian  Chris¬ 
tians.  Those  intimate  relations, 
which  justify  a  departure  from  a 
man's  usual  gravity  of  demeanour, 
existed  between  him  and  his  con¬ 
verts,  and  encourage  him  to  pro- 

1.  "0<pz\ov  ivel^eaSe,  ‘would 
that  you  could  bear  with  me  in 
something  of  my  folly.’  For  o<f>t- 
\ov  see  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  avtiytodt 
(D.E.F.G.J.)  is  the  less  usual  form 
lor  I'lvcixtaBc.  ftov  is  governed 
by  aviixeatie,  and  iuppotrvvris  by 

aXXrt  cal  ait^EirOt  may  be  the 
indicative,  ‘  Nay,  you  do  bear 
with  me :  '  but  the  next  verse 
makes  it  more  natural  to  suppose 


the  imperative,  ‘  Nay,  but  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  bear  with  me.’  If 
the  indicative  be  taken,  then  the 
connexion  must  be,  ‘  I  am  sure 
that  you  bear  with  me,  for  I  love 
you.’  If  the  imperative,  then  the 
connexion  is,  ‘  Bear  with  me,  and 
I  desire  that  you  should  bear  with 
me,  for  I  love  you.’ 

2.  fj/XiS  yap  Vfias  Stow  £i/Xw, 

‘  I  ardently  love  you  with  a  love 
that  comes  from  God.’  By  com¬ 
parison  with  Gal.  iv.  17,  and  by 
the  passages  where  the  word  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  LXX.,  ("ijXnc,  £77X001, 
would  appear  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  ‘  zeal  ’  or  ‘  affec¬ 
tion,’  the  idea  of  jealousy  not 
entering  into  its  composition. 

iippnirapriv  yap.  The  reason  for 
his  affection  is  that  he  was  the 
means  of  their  conversion.  This 
he  expresses  by  the  figure  of  a 
marriage  to  Christ,  in  which  he 
gives  away  the  bride;  possibly 
suggested  by  the  paternal  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  them  (1  Cor. 
iv.  15);  but  this  notion  is  not 
further  brought  out  here,  as  it 
would  jar  with  the  thought  im¬ 
plied  throughout,  of  their  union 
with  Christ.  For  this  relation  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  Church  as  ‘  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,’  com¬ 
pare  John  iii.  29 ;  and  for  this 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  Church, 
as  of  the  ‘Lord’  to  the  Jewish 
people,  Eph.  v.  25  ;  Rev.  xxi.  2 ; 
.Matt,  xxv.  1 ;  comp,  too,  Chry- 
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<rafjLT)v  yap  vpas  evi  avSpi  napdevov  ayvt)v  napacrTrjcraL 
rat  ypi(TT(p,  6  <f>ofiovpat  Se  pi)  7Ttus,  <us  p  o^ts  *e$r)na- 
TTjcrev  Evav  h>  Tjj  Travovpyia.  avTov,  b<f>0apfj  ra  vorjpara 
vpatv  a  no  rrjs  awXonjTOS  'kcu  rijs  ayvoTrjros  tt)%  ets  top 

•  Etfu>  i(TirdT7i<rty.  *  o8tu  cpSapfj.  •  Om.  (fol  rijs  ayvoTTyros. 


with  a  rzeal  of  God':  for  I  r 
3  that  I  may  present  you  as  a 
fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the 
his  subtlety,  oX  your  rthoughts 

sost cun's  epithet  on  the  Apostle, 
vvfttpayuyOQ  7-ijc  oicou/itl'ljc. 

apfxo(u  is  the  word  properly 
used  of  the  father’s 
appo(oiuu.  giving  away ;  appo^opat 
(passive)  of  the  bride 
(Prov.  xix.  14);  (middle)  of  the 
bridegroom  (Herod,  v.  32,  47); 
but  also  of  others,  as  here  (Philo, 
Leg.  All.  1.  ii.  p.  78,  He  Abr.  pp. 
15,  36). 

For  the  Jewish  bridesman,  see 
Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  iii. 
29.  Moses  was  so  called  by  the 
Rabbis  with  regard  to  Israel  and 
the  Lord. 

til  aripi,  ‘  to  one  husband,  to 
whom  you  are  to  remain  faith¬ 
ful.’ 

The  phrase  irapuaTpaai  ru  XPl~ 
<tti3,  in  Eph.  v.  27,  is  used  of  Christ 
Himself,  as  the  Bridegroom.  But 
the  turn  of  that  passage  (fra 
7rapaoTi(<ri|  aiiroc  eavr<j>)  shows 
that  such  an  application  of  the 
word  is  unusual,  and  that  Christ 
is  there  represented  as  being  at 
once  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Bridegroom's  friend  (vapavvp- 
0<oc). 

3.  <po€ovpai  Si.  To  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  them  is  opposed  his  fear 
lest  they  should  be  seduced  from 
their  faith.  The  serpent  is  in¬ 
troduced  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  bride,  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  temptation  (not  of 


espoused  you  to  one  husband 
■“pure  virgin  to  Christ,  but  I 
serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
should  be  corrupted  from  the 

Adam,  but)  of  Eve.  The  word 
cfiy7rdriy<rcr  is  taken  from  Gen. 
iii.  13  (LXX.),  6  o<j>ig  jjirurr/o-e 

iv  Tjj  iravovpyiy.  is,  according 
to  the  darker  view  from  which 
the  subject  is  here  approached, 
substituted  for  the  word  in  Gen. 
iii.  1,  0poi'i/«iraroc.  [Philo,  Leg. 
Alleg.  i.  86,  paraphrases  qipovipiiir. 
o  Sifiis  iravTiov  (Gen.  iii.  1)  by, 
twv  yap  iravTiov  lravoopyoTariv 
ia-iv  i|Son/.]  Compare  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  navovpyta  and  tpporpmg 
in  Aristotle,  Eth.  vi.  13,  and  Philo, 
de  Pram,  et  Poen.  ii.  416. 

The  Serpent  —  as  the  well- 
known  instrument  of  Satan  (Wisd. 
ii.  24  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
devil  in  connexion  with  the  Fall), 
Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2,  6  o<ptg  6  apyaiog, 
o  KaXoppcvog  Sia€o\og  cai  6  aarayiir 
— is  introduced  as  the  likeness  of 
those  false  teachers  whom  Satan 
now  employed  for  his  instruments, 
as  then  the  Serpent :  see  verse 
14. 

dird  rijs  c’orXdrijroc  .  .  .  tic  tov 
XpiaToy.  ‘  From  your  single- 
minded  loyalty  towards  Christ 
(as  your  master  and  spouse).’ 
Such  is  the  meaning  required  by 
the  phrase  tic  tov  yp.  and  jus¬ 
tified  by  die  use  of  the  word  in 
1  Macc.  xi.  37,  60,  where  it  is 
used  of  ‘  loyalty  to  God.’ 

mi*  rf/s  uyi’drijroc  is  more  or 
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Xpicrov.  4ei  pev  yap  6  epxopevos  aXXov  'Irjaovv  K-q- 
pvcro-ei  ov  ovk  iicqpv^apev,  r)  nvevpa  erepov  Xapfidvere  o 
ovk  iXa/3ere,  f)  evayyeXiov  erepov  o  ovk  i&efjacrOe,  KaXci s 

4  simplicity  Aand  the  purity' that  is  in  Christ.  For  if  he  that 
cometh  preachcth  another  Jesus  whom  we  rdid  not  preach, 
or  if  yc  receive  another  spirit  which  ye  have  not  received, 
or  another  gospel  which  ye  rdid  not  accept,  ye  rbear  well 


less  supported  by  D1.  E.  F.  G. 
B.  reads  aytoTprot. 

4.  cl  pivyitp  . .  .vaXw c  anytaBt. 
This  is  the  reason  for  his  fear, 
viz.  that  they  were  willing  to 
endure  the  false  preaching  of  his 
opponents,  whilst  they  were  not 
willing  to  listen  to  him.  This  is 
implied  by  p tv,  and  is  more  fully 
set  forth  when  the  subject  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  resumed  in  ver.  19. 

6  ipyopevoe,  ‘  he  that  cometh  ;  ’ 
not  necessarily  alluding  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual,  though  combined 
with  x.  7,  10,  xi.  20,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  one  leading  mover. 
Compare  for  the  same  ambiguity, 
Gal.  v.  10,  6  rapiiaawv  vpuc  .... 
thv  I, j . 

1  Although,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  false  teachers  teach  a  wholly 
different  Christianity  from  my 
own  ( which,  therefore,  you  ought 
wholly  to  reject),  yet  instead  of 
rejecting  it,  you  endure  it.’  Com¬ 
pare  Gal.  i.  0 — 8,  where  there  is 
the  same  implied  assertion  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  system 
of  the  Judaizers,  and  that  which 
he  taught  himself;  and  yet  of  the 
similarity  of  the  phrases  used  by 
the  false  teachers  and  himself. 
Their  preaching,  as  well  as  his, 
was  a  1  Gospel  ’  (tfrayyeAiov)  ; 
which  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
the  name  tvayytXwy,  as  applied 
to  the  narratives  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  is  equally  used  as  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  apocryphal  and  of 


the  canonical  Gospels.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xv.  1.)  ‘Jesus’  was  the 
subject  of  their  teaching  as  well 
as  his;  which  also  agrees  with 
the  indications  in  v.  16,  x.  7,  of 
their  peculiar  reliance  on  their 
outward  connexion  with  Christ. 
They,  as  well  as  he,  professed 
that  ‘  the  Spirit,’  in  some  form, 
visibly  followed  their  teaching. 

ctXXov  TijiroSv  implies  that 
they  taught,  not  another  Messiah 
(which  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  fiXXov  xptorov),  but 
another  representation  of  the 
historical  Jesus. 

7 rvtvpa  erepov.  For  this  varia¬ 
tion  from  dXXov,  compare  trepov 
tvayytXiov  v  ouk  earir  ctAAo,  Gal. 

i.  6. 

KttXQr  is  ironical,  like  ‘  pr en¬ 
clave  ’  in  Latin  (comp,  k a\wc  a- 
Bcrtlrt,  in  Mark  vii.  9),— ‘  You 
endure  them  finely.’  Comp.  pStoit 
di't'x«a0e,  verse  19.  The  imperf. 
>)vti\ta6t  or  avtt\tal)t  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K.  instead 
of  dve'x«afle  in  B.  apparently  to 
lighten  the  reproof. 

5.  The  connexion  is,  ‘you  en¬ 
dure  them  gladly ;  why  do  you 
not  endure  me?'  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  between  St  (B.)  and  yap 
(D.  E.  F.  G.  J.  K.).  Comp,  a  si¬ 
milar  confusion  of  readings  between 
yap  and  St  in  xii.  1.  The  words 
form  (undesignedly  no  doubt)  an 
Iambic : 

Any i(opai  St  ppStv  vartppKtvai. 
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“dve^eaOe.  5Xoyi£o/mt  bSe  prjSeu  vcrTeprjKevai  tg>v  'vnep- 
\iav  airoa-ToXoiv.  Gei  Be  teal  lSuotijs  tco  Xoyrn,  aXX’ 

*  b  >4#**  c  A/ar. 

5  with  him.  rBut  I r think  that  I  ram  in  want  of  nothing  possessed 

6  by  the  very  chiefest  apostles.  But  though  I  be  rude  in  r Avoid, 


tuiv  vTipXiay  airoaroXwv,  ‘  the  tracts  from  the  Clementines  in 

very  greatest  Apostles,’  ‘  those  the  Introduction  to  this  Epistle, 

Avlio  are  ever  so  much  p.  352. 

■  The  very  0f  Apostles.’  In  the  The  compound  vmpXiav  occurs 
Apostles  ’  ®rst  instance  he  is  in  Eustathius,  Od.  A',  pp.  27,  35  : 

speaking  of  the  false  tart  yap  jr ore  teal  rj i  Xlav  Kara  ri)v 

teachers.  He  would  hardly  have  rpayaliav  ypaadat  KaXtic  nad’  o 

used  so  bitter  an  expression  as  atipairo/icvov  Xiyopcv  ri va  inrep- 

tnrcpXiav  of  the  real  Apostles,  Xi  a  v  <ro<p6y.  So  virepayar,  2 

nor  Avould  the  expression  ISiwrqc  Macc.  x.  34.  Compounds  of  vwep 

rip  Xoyiii  (‘  rude  in  speech  ’)  be  are  common  in  St.  Paul ;  see  1 

used  of  himself  in  A'erse  6,  in  Cor.  vii.  36;  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  x.  14, 

contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  &c. 


Apostles,  Avlio  were  at  least  as 
1  rude  in  speech  ’  (see  Acts  iv. 
13)  as  himself;  and  he  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  calls  the  false  teachers 
•J/Ev?n7rdcrro\o«,  ‘  false  Apostles,’ 
in  verse  13.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  tvould  hardly  have  used 
so  strong  an  expression,  unless 
disparaging  comparisons  had  been 
instituted  between  him  and  the 
other  Apostles.  That  such  was 
the  case  at  Corinth  is  implied  by 
the  allusions  to  1  Kephas  ’  and 
‘the  brethren  of  the  Lord’  in 
1  Cor.  i.  12,  ix.  4.  His  oato  con¬ 
sciousness  of  independence,  if  not 
superiority  to  them,  appears, 
though  more  mildly  expressed, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  ‘  I  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  ’ 
and  Gal.  ii.  6 — 9,  ‘  of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  [James, 
Kephas,  and  John,  tvho  appeared 
to  be  pillars],  whatsoever  they 
Avere,  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me.’ 
For  the  exaggerated  estimate 
which  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
early  Church  formed  of  Peter  and 
James  in  particular,  see  the  ex- 


6.  He  justifies  his  boast  of 
equality  to  these  ‘  ultra- Apostles.’ 
‘  Granting  that  I  am  inferior  in 
the  arts  of  rhetoric,  yet  I  have 
revelations  of  a  higher  than 
human  wisdom,  and  my  Avhole 
conduct  is  perfectly  open  and 
straightforward  for  you  to  see.’ 
iiiwTTie  tu  Aoyw  is  not  ‘  deficient 
in  eloquence,’  both  because  his 
Epistles  show  that  he  possessed 
it  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  in 
Acts  xiv.  12  he  is  com¬ 
pared  to  Mercury,  as  <  Eudp  in 
being  the  chief  speaker,  speech.’ 
But  he  means  that  he 
Avas  unskilled  in  the  arts  of 
rhetorical  display,  on  which  the 
Greeks  laid  so  much  stress,  and 
in  which  the  extreme  rudeness 
of  his  AArritten  style  shows  that 
he  was  deficient ;  the  opposite 
in  this  respect  to  Apollos,  Avho 
was  a  !  ready  man  ’  (an)p  Xoytor), 
Acts  xviii.  24.  For  the  fact 
Avith  regard  to  Paul  compare 
1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 4,  ‘  not  with  ex¬ 
cellency  of  speech,’  ‘not  with 
enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom.’ 
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ov  Tjj  yveicrei,  dXX.’  iv  vavrl  *  <f>avep(d(ravTe<;  iv  nacriv  els 
vfj,as.  7rj  ajj-apTeav  inolyjera,  epavrov  Taneiveov  Iva  ipels 


yet  not  in  knowledge,  but  rin  everything  we  x  manifested  our- 
7  selves' among  you  in  all  tilings.  rOr  did  I  r  sin,  in  abasing 


For  the  word  see  1  Cor.  xiv. 
16. 

On  this  subject  a  curious  di¬ 
versity  is  pointed  out  by  Estius, 
between  Jerome  and  Augustine ; 
the  former  taking  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense,  as  expressing 
the  deficiency  of  St.  Paul;  the 
latter  maintaining  that  it  is  a 
mere  concession,  for  the  moment, 
to  the  argument  of  his  adver- 


The  two  points  on  which  he 
lays  stress  in  proof  of  his  Apostle- 
ship  are  (1)  his  ‘j&owledge,’  i.e. 
of  Divine  revelations,  and  of  spi¬ 
ritual  truths  (as  in  1  Cor.  i.  5,  xii. 
8.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  5).  Of  this 
he  would  probably  have  spoken 
at  length  immediately,  but  that 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  di¬ 
gression  which  arises  out  of  liis 
second  proof;  namely,  (2)  his 
conscientious  dealings  with  the 
Corinthians.  Comp.  ii.  17,  iii.  3, 
v.  11,  where  the  same  word,  <pa- 
vepvvaSai,  is  used. 

iv  iravri,  ‘in  every  point;  ’  iv 
iraaiv,  in  all  circumstances,’  or 
‘  before  all,’  see  Phil.  iv.  12. 

The  use  of  tpavtptjaavTte,  ex¬ 
pressing  bis  openness  and  frank¬ 
ness,  suggests  to  him 

founded  on  °ne  t'le  c^arSes 

l.Trefusal  brought  against  him 
of  pay.  by  his  opponents.  This 
as  it  bore  directly  on 
the  subject  of  his  affection  for 
the  Corinthians,  at  the  moment 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he 
answers  at  once,  without  pur¬ 
suing  his  1  boast.’ 


This  charge  was  that  he  took 
no  money  from  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  supported  himself 
by  his  own  labours  (see  Acts 
xviii.  3 ;  and  the  notes  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  1 — 5).  From  this  three  con¬ 
clusions  were  drawn :  The  first 
was,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  how  a  real  Apostle 
could  thus  abstain  from  claiming 
his  undoubted  right ;  the  second, 
that  it  indicated  his  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Corinthian  Church  ; 
the  third,  that  whilst  he  thus 
made  a  pretension  to  disinterest¬ 
edness,  he  was  really  making  a 
gain  under  cover  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  professed  to  be  collected 
through  Titus  for  the  poor  in 
Judata.  It'  is  the  first  two  of 
these  conclusions  that  he  chiefly 
attacks  in  this  passage  (as  in  1 
Cor.  ix.  1)  ;  but  the  third  (which 
he  expressly  notices  further  on, 
xii.  15 — 18)  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also,  as  accounting  for  the 
rapid  transition  in  the  passage, 
and  for  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  repels  the  charge  generally. 

‘  I  was  shown  clearly  to  be  an 
Apostle  amongst  you  ;  or  do  you 
doubt  my  authority  and  my  love 
for  you,  because  I  preached  the 
Gospel  without  remuneration  ? 
Surely  not :  it  was  out  of  my 
especial  love  and  care  for  you 
that  I  made  an  exception  in  your 
favour ;  and  that  whilst  I  received 
support  from  others,  I  never  ex¬ 
acted  any  from  you.’ 

7.  i/iavTOv  tu ntivUv,  1  abasing 
myself'  by  working  at  the  trade 
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infiai0T}Te,  otl  Stopeav  to  tow  Oeov  eva.yyeki.ov  evrfyye\icrdp.T)v 
vp.iv;  8aXXas  e#c«Xij<rias  ecrukrjcra  kafioiv  oif/eoviov  npo s 
TT/v  vpdb v  SuucovCav,  Kal  irapoiv  irpos  vpas  Kal  vtrrepT)- 

myself  that  ye  might  be  exalted,  because  I  'preached  to 
8 you  the  gospel  of  God  freely?  I  robbed  other  churches 
taking  wages  'for  your  ministry7,  and  when  I  was  present 


of  a  tentmaker.  Comp.  PhiL  iv. 
10 — 12,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  in  a  similar  connexion. 

iva  Jfielc  vyj/wHijr t,  1  that  you 
may  be  exalted.’  The  word  is 
used  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis 
to  raifinJK,  as  in  the  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  expressions  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
12  ;  Luke  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14;  and 
still  more  appropriately  in  James 
iv.  10.  See  1  Pet.  v.  6.  For  the 
contrast  between  his  earthly  abase¬ 
ment  and  their  spiritual  exalta¬ 
tion,  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  the  words 
sow  and  reap  being  there  used  in 
different  senses,  as  ‘  abased  ’  and 
‘  exalted,’  are  here.  The  exal¬ 
tation  which  his  abasement  would 
confer  on  the  Corinthians  proba¬ 
bly  lay  in  the  keener  sense  of  their 
Christian  privileges,  of  which 
they  would  be  made  conscious  by 
feeling  themselves  the  object  of 
his  especial  attention.  For  the 
general  sentiment  of  their  eleva¬ 
tion  above  himself  comp.  1  Cor. 
iv.  8,  ‘  Now  are  ye  full,’  &c. 
to  ivayytXior  tvr)yye\ioapt)v. 

Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  12 — 18, 
and  more  exactly  1  Thess.  ii.  9, 
he  uses  these  expressions  in  spe¬ 
cial  connexion  with  the  question 
of  his  preaching  Christianity 
without  remuneration. 

8.  uAAac  £rrXij<7<ac  ievXjjoa.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  that  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  indicated 
want  of  affection,  instead  of  di¬ 
rectly  vindicating  himself,  he 
merely  restates  the  fact : — ‘  Judge 
for  yourselves ;  is  it  possible  that 


this  can  be  from  coldness  ?  ’  He 
lays  stress,  not  so  much  on  the 
fact  that  he  supported  himself, 
as  on  the  fact  that  he  received 
support  from  the  surrounding 
Churches,  making  the  Church  of 
Corinth  an  exception.  This  vari¬ 
ation  from  the  language  of  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—27 ;  Acts  xx.  34,  35 ;  1 
Thesa  ii.  9,  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  press  upon  their  notice 
a  topic  so  offensive  as  the  men¬ 
tion  of  his  labouring  with  his 
own  hands. 

It  would  appear,  that  at  Phi¬ 
lippi  (Phil,  iv,  1 5, 16), 
and  probably  in  the  Different 
Churches  generally  in  rul?  °f 
that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince,  on  the  eastern  0f  Greece, 
side  of  the  Strymon, 
he  received  support,  according 
to  the  character  of  munificence 
for  which  he  commends  them  so 
highly  in  viii.  2.  On  crossing 
the  Strymon,  he  was  unwilling 
(for  whatever  reason)  to  burden 
the  Thessalonians ;  and  there, 
accordingly,  was  supported  part¬ 
ly  by  two  contributions  sent 
after  him  from  Philippi,  partly 
by  his  own  labours  (1  Thess.  ii. 
9 ;  Phil.  iv.  16) ;  and  again,  in 
like  manner,  when  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  on  his  journey  as  far  as 
Corinth  (rapur  xpoc  vpidr),  he 
there  pursued  the  same  course; 
the  contributions  from  Macedonia 
being  brought  by  1  the  brethren  ’ 
who  followed  him  from  thence 
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dels  ov  KCLTevapK-rjO-a.  a  ovdevos  9  (to  yap  vcrTepr/pa  pov 
tt poor  aveirkr)  pour  av  ot  aSekefrol  ekdovres  airo  MaieeSovias), 
Kal  iv  iravTi  afiaprj  b  epavrov  vplv  iTijprjtra  Kal  TTjpyjcra). 

*  o'. Septa.  b  6/JUV  «?ju avriv. 

with  you,  and  rin  want',  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man  (for 
9 ‘the  brethren  who  came  from  Macedonia  supplied  rmy 
wants'),  and  in  'everything  I  'kept  and  'will  keep'  *my- 


(verse  9),  probably  Silas  and  Ti- 
motheus,  whom  he  had  left  at  Be- 
rcca  (Ants  xvii.  14),  and  who  re¬ 
joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
5).  In  subsequent  periods  of  his 
life  we  find  that  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xx.  34,  35)  he  worked  with  his 
own  hands  ;  that  at  ltome  he  still 
received  support  from  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  12 — 1G).  Whatever 
peculiarity,  then,  there  might  be 
in  the  case  of  Corinth — and  it  is 
implied  in  this  passage,  as  well  as 
in  the  distinct  notice  of  it  in  Acts 
xviii.  3 — must  have  consisted  in 
the  importance  attached  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
and  Ins  consequent  anxiety  to  do 
nothing  which  could  in  any  de¬ 
gree  hurt  hie  iullucncc  with  them, 
and  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  show 
his  real  superiority  to  the  false 
teachers.  They  rested  their  chief 
chums  on  the  fact  that  they 
did  receive  support ;  and  thus 
the  self-maintenance,  which  else¬ 
where  might  be  the  result  of  ac¬ 
cident,  was  here  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  with  him. 

ciWac,  ‘  others,'  as  opposed  to 
the  emphatic  vptir,  ‘  for  your 

eiruAjjira,  1 1  took  from  them 
more  than  their  due ;  not  merely 
enough  for  my  support  whilst  I 
was  with  them,  but  enough  for 
my  support  after  I  left  them  and 

btpuirmr,  1  pay,’  as  of  a  soldier. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  7. 


Siarortar,  properly  ‘  help  in 
poverty  or  distress,’  as  where  it 
is  used  in  viii.  4,  ix.  I,  13 ;  Horn, 
xv.  31,  for  the  contribution  to 
help  the  Jewish  Christians ;  here, 
probably,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
— ‘  to  help  you,  by  relieving  you 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting 

irapiiv  irpoc  i ipae,  i.  o.  in  Acts 
xviii.  1. 

ii<T7-£p7)f)£i'c,  ‘  finding  myself  in 
want.’  So  Phil.  iv.  12. 

Kartvafirrija,  ‘  press,  like  a  dead 
weight  or  torpedo,’  from  raprij, 
a  torpedo.  rapKaui  is 
used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  Karavapitaai. 
32  ;  Job  xxxiii.  19  ; 
but  KararapKaio  in  no  other  Greek 
passage  but  this  and  xii.  13,  14. 
Jerome  (Algas.  ii.  10)  thinks  that 
it  is  a  Ciliciauism, 
like  t)  pipit  in  1  Cor.  Ciliciauism. 
iv.  3  :  ‘  Multa  sunt 
verba  quibus  juxta  morem  urbis 
et  provincias  sme  familiarius  Apo¬ 
stolus  utitur ;  e  quibus,  exempli 
gratis.,  pauca  ponenda  sunt :  oh 
KarerapKt)a a  vpihv,  i.  e.  non  gra- 
vavi  vos.  Quibus  et  aliis  multis 
verbis  usque  hodie  utuntur  Cili- 

yap  is  the  reason  for  oh  tcar- 

evapKrioa. 

irpooareir\i)ptitoav,  ‘  added  to 
my  means,  and  so  filled  up.’ 

a Sapij  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.  Test. 

10.  He  now  protests  his  reso¬ 
lution  of  continuing  this  practice  ; 
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10  coni'  akrjOtLa  xpiorou  iv  e/iot,  on  17  Kav^rjcn?  avrrf 
oil  <f)payrjcreTaL  cis  e/xe  iv  rots  K\Cp.a<rt,v  rrjq  ’Ayalas. 
u8ta  tl;  on  ovk  ayantii  vpas ;  6  #eos  aitSev.  12o 

10  self  from  being  burdensome  unto  you.  As  the  truth  of 

Christ  is  in  me,  rthis  boasting  shall  not  be  closed  against 
lime'  in  the  regions  of  Achaia.  Wherefore?  because  I 
12 love  you  not?  God  knoweth.  But  what  I  do,  that  I 


giving  as  his  reason  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  himself  from  the 
false  teachers. 

coni'  a\i]dtta  ypurrov  cv  £/ioi. 
Not  exactly  an  oath,  but  1  the 
truth,  or  truthfulness  of  Christ, 
is  in  me  ;  and  in  virtue  of  that 
truth  I  declare.’  So  Rom.  ix.  1. 
For  the  same  thought  that  he 
must  act  up  to  the  standard  of 
truth  which  he  preached,  com- 

>1  Kavxqait  ....  <f>payfi<rcTat. 
tppaaau)  is  properly  to  ‘  fence  ’  or 
‘  wall  round,’  as  in  the  LXX. 
generally ;  but  in  the  N.  Test,  it 
is  only  used  for  ‘  closing  the 
mouth,'  orafia  always  following 
or  preceding  it  (see  Rom.  iii.  19  ; 
Heb.  xi.  33),  except  here,  where, 
however,  the  sense  is  the  same, 
ft  Kavyrjoi c  being  in  part  personi¬ 
fied  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  xv.  31). 
The  meaning  will  then  be,  ‘  my 
boast  shall  not  have  her  mouth 
closed  towards  me,  to  prevent  her 
from  speaking  in  my  favour ;  ’ 
the  whole  being  a  condensed 
expression  for  to  arofia  fwv  ou 
<fipayr)<TiT<u,  Hart  fir)  Kuv\aa0ai  iv 
ToiiTu  iiircp  ipov. 

iv  role  Khtfiaaiv  rijs  ’A\aiae. 
‘  The  regions,’  used  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  divisions  of  the 
heavens,  verging  towards  the  poles 
(comp.  Gal.  i.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  23); 
see  1  Cor.  i.  2  for  1  Achaia.’ 

11.  0  9eoc  olSev.  ‘God  knows 
that  it  is  not  so,’  or  ‘  that  1  love 


12.  o  Si  void,  eat  iroipao),  ‘  it  is 
not  from  want  of  love  that  I  do,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  this.’  The  se¬ 
cond  iva  is  not  in  apposition  with 
the  first  iva,  but  introduces  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  to  explain  the  se¬ 
cond  a<poppi]v.  ‘  My  object  in 
refusing  to  take  a  maintenance 
from  you  is  to  cut  away  from 
under  the  feet  of  my  opponents 
the  ground  on  which  they  take 
their  stand  (comp.  v.  12),  namely, 
the  ground  of  representing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  on  the  same  level  of 
Apostolical  authority  with  me,  in 
the  matter  of  receiving  a  main¬ 
tenance.’  The  whole  sense  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  fact  that  the  charge 
brought  against  Paul  by  his  op¬ 
ponents  was  double,  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  contradictory.  Oil 
the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  from 
verses  13,  20,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 
27,  that  the  false  teachers  not  only 
received  support  from  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  but  prided  themselves 
upon  it,  as  a  mark  of  {p  » Kavm 
their  Apostolical  privi-  xJtriu. 
leges.  This,  therefore, 
was  the  matter  ‘  in  which  they 
boasted,’  and  it  was  because  he 
did  not  take  this  support  that 
they  insinuated  doubts  of  Paul's 
Apostleship.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  obvious  that,  whilst 
Paul’s  conduct  gave  him  a  claim 
to  be  considered  self-denying  and 
disinterested,  their  conduct  was 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  merce¬ 
nary  motives ;  and  for  this  reason 
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Se  7TOiu,  Kal  Troiijaat,  iva  eKKoxpt a  rrjv  a(f>opprjv  ratv 
dekovrcov  a<f>oppr)v,  iva  iv  $  Kav^covrai  evpeOaxriv  Ka- 
6a>s  Kal  ffpeis-  13  ol  yap  toiovtoi  t/tevSairocrTokoi,  ipya- 
rai  Sokioi,  peTacr^paTilppevoi  els  anourokovs  ^purrov. 
14  Kal  ov  3  Oavpa-  avros  yap  6  aaravas  per  atry(y]  pari- 

*  &avfia<rT6v. 

will  do,  that  I  may  cut  off  occasion  from  those  who  de¬ 
sire  occasion,  that  wherein  they  r  boast  they  may  be  found 

13  even  as  we.  For  such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers, 
transforming  themselves  into  0  apostles  of  Christ.  And 

14  no  marvel :  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel 


it  was  their  object,  by  repeated 
attacks  on  the  want  of  Apostolical 
authority  shown  in  Paul’s  self- 
maintenance,  to  drive  him  into 
receiving  support,  and  so  to  re¬ 
move  the  difference  between  him 
and  themselves,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  attacks,  left  him  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  a  cross-purpose 
runs  through  all  their  attack,  and 
hence  the  cross-lights  (so  to  speak) 
of  his  description  of  it. 

ri/r  iupnpptjv  is  ‘their  ground’ 
(not  1  against  me,’  which  would 
require  tic  e/st,  or  the  like,  but) 
‘  for  themselves,’  as  in  v.  12. 

iv  <3  KavyiovTu.i  may  be  ‘  in  the 
whole  matter  of  their  boasting,’ 
or  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  maintenance.  Compare 
1  Pet.  iii.  16,  iva  iv  tj>  cnraAaXw- 
oiv  iipdv  ....  carat a^yvQCiai. 

ivpldilitnv  Kadi ic  cat  iffit If  would, 
according  to  the  sense,  have  na¬ 
turally  been  expressed,  eupedUptv 
Kttflwc  cat  aurot.  But  as  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  clause  was  to  ex¬ 
press,  not  his  wish,  but  theirs, 
the  opponents  became  the  subject 
of  the  sentence;  and  it  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  saying,  1  that  we  may 
be  on  a  perfect  equality  in  regard 
to  our  claims  to  Apostleship.’ 
For  a  similar  confusion  of  ex¬ 


pression  compare  Gal.  iv.  12, 
■yiverrOt  ilc  iyi>,  on  Kay&>  (!>c  vfiiitj, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  2  Cor. 
viii.  13.  The  subjunctive  ei/pe- 
0w<rt  for  evpiticicv  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  present  tense,  em¬ 
phatically  ascribed  to  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  both  in  StXovruiv  and 
KavXi>vTat. 

This  interpretation,  though 
harsh,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  probable.  All  others  fail, 
because  they  ascribe  to  the  op¬ 
ponents  a  ground  for  boasting 
which  they  did  not  claim. 

11.  ‘  I  do  this,  because  such 
men  as  I  have  been  describing  are 
false  apostles,'  xpeviaxv-  ,  ^a[s0 
aro\ut,  ‘  sham  apostles,'  apostles.’ 
pretended  apostles  ;  ' 
like  \l/tv8oxP‘<rrot,  Matt.  xxiv.  24  ; 
\pevSo7rpoi/tlirt]ct  Matt.  vii.  15,  xxiv. 
II,  24 :  so  called  here,  because 
they  either  gave  themselves  out 
to  be  Apostles,  or  rested  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Apostles 
(see  note  on  verse  5). 

‘  Crafty  artisans  ’  (ipyarat  ou- 
X«u)  seems  to  be  ‘  workmen  la¬ 
bouring  for  their  own  gain,’  as 
Acts  xix.  25 ;  so  ipyaaia,  Acts  xvi. 
16,  19,  is  deepened  by  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘  craft.’  For  the  whole 
expression  comp.  ii.  17,  xi.  20. 

‘  Transforming  themselves  in- 
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£ctcu,  el<s  dyyekov  ^kutos-  15  ol>  p-eya.  ovu  el  Kal  ol  Bid- 
kovoi  avrov  fieTa<rxT/[La.Ti£ovTai  <L s  Sia/coi'oi  Sucaioavp^s, 
Siv  to  reXos  ecrrai  /card  ra  epya  avrwv. 


15  of  light :  therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be 
transformed  as  0  ministers  of  righteousness,  whose  end  shall  be 
according  to  their  works. 


to  Apostles  of  Christ,’  possi¬ 
bly  alludes  to  the  party  ‘  of 
Christ  ’  (see  .  on  x.  7).  The  al¬ 
lusion  to  Satan  may  possibly  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Rabbinical 
‘Satan.’  notion  of  the  evil  spirit 
transforming  himself 
into  a  good  angel,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  instance  adduced 
by  Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Juden- 
thum,  i.  p.  845,  is  of  the  angel 
who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and 
who  is  represented  by  the  Rabbis 
as  an  evil  spirit.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  here,  as  in  xii.  7,  he 
uses  the  word  in  reference  to  the 
earliest  use  of  it  in  the  Old  Test, 
in  Job  i.  ii. ;  and  particularly  to 


the  transformation  there  implied, 
though  not  expressed,  of  Satan 
into  the  form  of  one  of  the  angels 
(LXX.  ot  ayyjXoi)  who  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God. 

ayytKoy  Quitoi;  is  in  allusion  to 
the  light  in  which  God  and  the 
angels  live ;  comp.  Acts  xii.  7. 

15.  oil  fidya.  See  1  Cor.  ix.  11. 
ciduoi'oi,  i.  e.  ‘  change  and 
become  like  instruments  of  right¬ 
eousness.’  Comp.  Rom.  ix.  29, 

Vd/in p/ia  nr  <lpoiii'0i|p£i'. 

liKuwavviic,  ‘  Christian  right¬ 
eousness,’  as  in  v.  21. 

<3r  TO  rt’Xoc  ‘  whose  final  fate.’ 
See  Rom.  vi.  21 ;  Phil.  iii.  19  ;  and 
for  the  construction,  Rom.  iii.  8. 


Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XI.  1 — 15. 

Let  me,  then,  continue  my  boast.  It  is  a  weahness  to  sing  one's 
oicn  praises  ;  yet  let  me  conjure  you  to  bear  with  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  It  is  a  weakness  which  arises  from  my  affection  for 
you,  that  affection  which  the  bridegroom' s  friend  feels  for  the 
bride  whom  he  has  given  to  the  bridegroom.  But  I  am  haunted 
by  the  fear  lest  the  story  of  the  Fall  should  in  your  case  be  en¬ 
acted  over  again  ;  lest  your  affections  should  be  estranged  from 
your  heavenly  spouse  by  the  tempter,  who  comes  now  in  the 
shape  of  an  Apostolic  teacher,  as  of  old  in  the  shape  of  the  ser¬ 
pent.  For  I  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  new  Jesus,  and  the 
new  Spirit,  and  the  new  Gospel  of  your  new  teachers,  you  bear 
with  them;  yes,  well  and  easily  with  them,  and  why  not  with 
me  ?  However  far  they  may  push  their  Apostolic  pretensions. 
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they  are  not  superior  to  me;  they  may  be  superior  to  me  in 
rhetoric,  but  assuredly  not  in  divine  intuitions,  nor  in  the  signs 
of  an  Apostle  which  were  so  openly  and  without  reserve  shown 
by  me  amongst  you.  Is  it  possible  that  you  doubt  this?  or  do 
you  doubt  my  love  for  you,  because  I  debased  myself  for  your 
exaltation,  and  refused  to  receive  support  from  you,  in  declaring 
the  glad  message  of  Divine  favour  ?  True  it  is,  I  did  so  ;  the 
fact  I  cannot  deny.  Before  I  came  to  you,  I  took  more  than 
their  due  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  to  relieve  you  ;  and 
after  I  came  to  you,  I  still  continued,  when  I  was  in  want,  to 
receive  support  from  them,  and  to  maintain  myself,  without  ap¬ 
plying  to  you.  This  is  the  fact,  and  I  am  proud  to  avow  it ; 
this  boast,  at  any  rate,  shall  speak  out  boldly,  under  the  shy  of 
Acliaia,  and  shall  not  be  taken  from  me.  And  why  ?  not  cer¬ 
tainly  from  any  want  of  affection,  but  from  my  determination 
to  cut  away  from  under  the  feet  of  my  opponents  the  ground 
which  they  so  desire  to  establish,  namely,  that  in  the  matter  of 
which  they  wish  to  boast,  they  and  I  are  on  the  same  level. 
Well  may  I  desire  to  make  clear  this  difference  between  them 
and  myself;  for  they  are  Apostles  only  in  appearance,  they  are 
interested  self-seekers ;  they  appear  to  be  Apostles  of  Christ, 
only  by  a  concealment  of  their  own  true  nature.  And  that  they 
should  be  able  to  effect  this  concealment  is  no  wonder ;  their 
master,  the  great  adversary  of  whom  we  read  in  the  old  dis- 
pensation  under  the  name  of  Satan,  does  the  same.  He  con¬ 
ceals  his  dark  deeds  under  the  guise  of  an  angel  clothed  in 
light ;  ami  as  he  is,  so  are  his  instruments  ;  and  as  their  deeds 
are,  so  will  be  their  end. 
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uIIa\Li>  A eyo).  pg  tC<s  pe  So£g  a<f>pova  eTvat'  el  Se 
p-q  ye,  Kav  di?  a<f>pova  Se^acrOe  pe,  Iva  Kayot  pixpov 

16  I  say  again.  Let  no  rone  suppose'  me  a  fool ;  if  otherwise, 
yet  as  a  fool  receive  me,  that  /  may  boast  myself  a  little. 


Three  times  he  has  attempted 
to  begin  his  ‘boast,’  first,  in  x. 
8,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
recollection  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  boast  of  his  opponents,  and 
compelled  to  assert  the  reality  of 
his  own ;  again,  in  xi.  1,  when 
he  is  checked  by  the  recollection 
of  the  difficulty  of  pressing  it  on 
readers  so  perverted  as  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  by  the  influence  of  their 
false  teachers;  again  in  xi.  6, 
when  he  is  led  aside  to  answer 
the  charge  arising  out  of  his  re¬ 
fusal  of  support.  Now  once  more 
he  returns  to  the  point,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  carries  it  through. 
He  is  still  oppressed  by  the  con- 

lessness  of  such  self-praise ;  but  he' 
defends  himself  on  two  grounds: 
that  he  is  driven  to  it  by  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  his  opponents  ;  and 
that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  his 
higher  gifts,  of  which  he  might 
reasonably  be  proud,  but  of  those 
very  points  in  his  conduct  and 
character  which  have  given  oc¬ 
casion  to  his  opponents  to  charge 
him  with  1  weakness.’  ‘  Ilis 
.  bodily  presence  is 
nJL  weak'  (Lflck),  x. 

10.  The  word  in¬ 
dicates  that  mixture  of  physical 
and  mental  infirmity  which  is 
connected  wilh  nervousness  and 
depression,  resulting  either  from 
a  keen  susceptibility  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  from  exhaustion  of  body 
and  mind.  Thus  he  had  arrived 


at  Corintlv  1  in  weakness  (tv  a- 
<rdcvtt<f),  and  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling’  (1  Cor.  ii.  3)  ;  and  such  is 
the  sense  borne  by  it  through  the 
whole  of  this  Section,  of  which 
it  is  the  key-note,  and  in  which 
it  occurs  no  less  than  six  times. 

16.  IlaXiv  Atyw,  ‘  I  return  to 
what  I  said  before  ;  ’  either  the 
general  subject  of  his  boasting, 
as  in  x.  8,  xi.  1,  6 ;  or  his  tolly, 
as  in  xi.  1.  In  what  follows,  the 
stress  is,  not  on  the  first  words 
of  the  sentence  (pi)  We  fit  .  .  . 
«Tvai),  but  on  the  last  (ti  ce  pi) 
ye  .. .  ravjfljaeipai)  ;  1 1  had  rather 
that  you  should  not  think  me 
foolish ;  but  what  I  care  most 
for  is,  that  whether  you  think 
me  foolish  or  not,  you  would  bear 
with  what  I  have  to  say  in  my 
own  defence.’ 

cl  Se  fu)  ye,  ‘  but  if  any  one 
does  think  me  foolish.’  For  this 
force  of  el  Se  fit),  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  particular  words 
is  lost  in  the  general  meaning  of 
‘otherwise,’  comp.  Matt.  vi.  1, 
ix.  17 ;  Mark  ii.  21 ;  Luke  v.  36. 

ear,  ‘  even  if  you  receive  me 
as  a  fool ;  ’  elliptically  for  cal 
ear  Si£t)<r8t,  as  ear  rov  rpuattiSov, 
Mark  vi.  56  ;  ear  >)  ana,  Acts  v. 
15. 

SetaaBe,  ‘  bear  with  me  ’  (like 
avi\taBe  in  xi.  1). 

we  (Kppora  is  taken,  as  it  were, 
twice  over  in  the  sentence,  ‘  even 
if  you  do  receive  me  as  a  fool, 
yet  as  a  fool  receive  me.’ 
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tl  *  Kavyrjcro^LaL.  17  o  \aXS>,  bov  Kara  Kvpiov  XaX&i, 
dXX’  is  eV  a(f>pocrvvr),  iv  ravry  rrj  xmocrradu  rrj s  Kav- 
Xrj<reais.  18  in  el  i roXXol  k<x.vx(ovtcu  Kara,  rrjv  crapKa, 
Kaycb  KavyrjC ro/xat.  19i^8e ws  yap  avixetrOe  twv  a<f>p6va)v, 

*  k&7«6  after  n.  4  oil  Ao\S  Kara  /ciipioe. 

17  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as 
is  it  were  rin  folly',  in  this  rstcdfastness  of  boasting.  Seeing 
10  that  many  r  boast  after  the  flesh,  I  will  r  boast  also.  For 

uucpiiv  ti,  ‘  a  little  bit,’  as  we  18.  itoWot.  This  mention  of 


should  say  :  ironically  as  against 
his  opponents,  in  contrast  with 
whom,  he  says,  ‘That  I  (cayw) 
as  well  as  they  may  boast.’  So 
verse  18  and  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  For 
ti  compare  n  inppuirvvrie,  in  xi.  1. 

17.  lie  had  said,  ‘Bear  with 
me  as  a  fool.’  He  now  proceeds 
to  enlarge  upon  this :  1  lor  what 
I  am  now  speaking,  I  speak  not 
as  Christ  would  have  me  speak, 
but  in  the  person  of  a  fool,  and 
in  this  matter  of  their  boasting.’ 

8  AoXw  is  ‘  my  language,’  ‘  my 
general  strain,’  in  distinction 
from  S  ijnifii  or  A lyto,  ‘  my 

ov  Kara  Kvpior,  ‘  not  in  the  hu¬ 
mility  which  Christ  would  in¬ 
culcate,  and  which  His  spirit 
would  breathe.’  For  this  con¬ 
demnation,  as  it  were,  of  his  own 
language  by  the  Apostle  himself, 
and  the  distinction  thus  drawn 
between  his  higher  and  his  lower 
utterances,  see  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  25. 

<Jc  iv  atjipoirvvp  refers  to  iig 
&<ppova  in  verse  16. 

iv  TUVTT)  rij  iirooTuoei  rijg  kciv- 

Xiitnus.  This  refers  to  the  boast¬ 
ing,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his 
opponents,  or  at  least,  of  himself 
and  of  his  opponents  conjointly, 
and  is  intended  to  limit  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  his  boasting  to  this 
particular  occasion.  The  words 
must  mean  ‘  in  this  vehemence 
of  boasting,’  as  in  ix.  4. 


the  numbers  of  the  false  teachers 
agrees  with  o!  toWoi,  in  ii.  17. 

vara  ti)v  oapm  combines  an 
allusion  both  to  their  earthly 
privileges,  as  of  their  Hebrew 
descent  (xi.  22),  or  their  powers 
of  speech  (xi.  6),  and  to  their 
worldly  motives,  in 
opposition  to  Kara 
icvpio  v,  in  verse  17 ; 
in  which  case  compare  x.  3. 
Kara  ti)v  ai'ipva  must  be  under¬ 
stood  again  after  Kavx>j<rojuai  (as 
in  v.  16,  after  oihaptv),  although 
the  Apostle  probably  omitted  to 
repeat  it,  with  the  purpose  of  not 
making  his  representation  of  his 
own  boast  needlessly  offensive. 
For  the  general  argument  com¬ 
pare  Phil,  iii.  4,  5,  ‘  I  might  also 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  If 
any  other  man  thinketli  that  he 
hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in 
the  flesh,  I  more,’  &c. 

19.  ‘  Bear  with  my  boasting, 
now  that  I  come  before  you  as  a 
fool :  for  you  are  only  too  glad 
to  listen  to  these  fools  among 
whom  I  now  enroll  myself.’ 

tUv  aippovav,  though  it  refers 
especially  (as  appears  from  verse 
20),  to  the  false  teachers,  yet  is 
in  itself  general, — ‘  the  class  of 
fools  of  which  I  just  now  spoke.’ 

Qpovipoi  ovtcq  refers  to  the  re¬ 
putation  for  sagacity,  on  which 
the  Corinthians  prided  them¬ 
selves.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  10, 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  :  CIIAP.  XI.  20,  21. 


<f>p6vi/ioi  owes'  avcyetjOe  yap,  el  ns  vpas  Kara SouXoi, 
e?  ns  Karecrdiei,  el  ns  Xap/Savei,  el  ns  eiralperai,  ei 

20  ye 'bear  with'  fools  gladly,  r being  wise.  For  ye  r bear  with 
them',  if  r anyone  bring  you  into  bondage,  if  'anyone  de¬ 
vour  you,  if  'anyone  take  'from  you,  if  'anyone  exalt  him- 


ppilrtfioi  iv  xpurrip,  and  X.  15,  <!>( 
<ppoyijjoi(  \iyu>.)  In  this  passage 
it  may  be  either  (1)  ‘although 
wise,’  1  wise  as  you  think  your¬ 
selves  to  be ;  ’  or,  with"  a  pro- 
founder  irony,  (2)  ‘  you  bear  with 
them,  because  it  is  the  character 
of  wise  men  to  bear  with  fools.’ 

The  instance  given  is  that 
they  endured  the  insolence  aDd 
despotic  claims  of  the  false 

teachers.  That  this 
Despotism  was  the  character  of 

dsizing  the  pairing  party 

leaders.  generally  may  be  in¬ 

ferred  by  implication 
from  i.  24,  iv.  5,  and  Gal.  ii.  4. 
See  also  the  servile  adulation  of 
James  in  the  Clementines  (In¬ 


troduction,  p.  3G6). 

kuratovXo  1,  ‘  enslave.’  The 

same  word  is  applied  to  the 
efforts  of  the  party  at  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  in  Gal.  ii.  4,  to 
bring  the  Christian  Church  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Compare  the  use  of  Sou- 
Xtia  in  this  sense  in  Gal.  v.  1, 
‘  be  not  again  entangled  with 
the  yoke  of  slavery and  Peter’s 
speech,  Acts  xv.  10,  ‘  a  yoke 
which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear.’  In  this  pas¬ 
sage  the  word  has  probably  a 
more  personal  meaning,  like  cv- 
pieiofiev  in  i.  24,  but  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  moral  slavery  to 
which  the  Church  was  to  be  re¬ 
duced. 

20.  Kareodtti,  ‘  devour  your 
property,'  as  in  Matt,  xxiii.  14, 
1  devour  widows’  houses.’  The 


particular  point  intended  must 
be  the  claims  which  they  made 
on  the  Corinthian  Church  for 
their  support  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  1). 
But  it  may  also  include  the  co¬ 
vetous  disposition  which  at  this 

ting  sin  of  the  Jewish  character. 

For  the  grossly  selfish  ends  of 
the  Judaizing  party,  see  Bom. 
xvi.  18,  ‘  they  serve  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
belly’;  Phil.  iii.  19,  ‘whose 
God  is  their  belly.’ 

XapSavtt,  ‘  catches  you,' 

‘  makes  you  his  prey ;  ’  a  me¬ 
taphor  taken  from  fishing  or 
hunting  (see  Luke  v.  5)  ;  and  in 
this  passage  probably  applied  to 
the  fascination  exercised  over 
the  Corinthians  by  their  deceit- 
fill  teachers.  Comp.  SoXq>  cXa€ov, 
xii.  16.  For  this  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Judaizers,  compare 
verse  13,  £oX,ot  ipyarat ;  ii.  17, 
cairijAtvoerts  tov  Xoyor ;  Bom. 
xvi.  18,  ilaira-dtnv  rac  Kapliaq 

iiraipirat,  i.  e.  faff  i/nir,  1  con¬ 
ducts  himself  proudly.’  For  the 
words  see  x.  5.,  irav  v\f/u>fta  ixai- 
po/itvov  Kara  rijs  yvuoeuq  tov  $co 5. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to 
their  boastfulness  and  self-com¬ 
mendations,  iii.  1,  x.  12 — 18,  xi. 
12,  18. 

c«C  irpoaumov  cipe i,  *  strikes  on 
the  face  ’  (not  necessarily  with 
a  6courge,  since  the  word  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  John  xviii.  23  to  a  pii- 
t rtffpa,  or  1  buffet  with  the  hand  ’). 
This  expression  is  the  climax  of 
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ns  eis  irpoa-omov  au/*as  8epeu  21  Kara  anpCav  Xeyai, 
is  on  ij/xcis  brj(rOevi]KapW  iv  <£  8’  av  T19  roX/xa,  (et> 

•  u^as  before  «b.  b  fatfeWjcragu'. 

self,  if  'anyone  smite  you  on  the  face.  I  speak  as  con¬ 
cerning  reproach,  as  though  we  'have  been  weak :  'but 
whereinsoever  any  one  is  'daring,  (I  speak  'in  folly')  I  am 


the  description  of  insolence.  In 
Eastern  countries  a  blow  on  the 
face,  especially  on  the  mouth,  is 
a  frequent  mode  of  insult.  Com¬ 
pare  1  Kings  xxii.  24,  ‘Zedekiah 
.  .  .  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek ;  ’ 
Matt.  v.  39,  ‘  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek ;  ’ 
Luke  xxii.  G4,  ‘  they  struck  him 
on  the  face  ;  ’  Acts  xxiii.  2,  ‘  he 
commanded  to  smite  Paul  on  the 
mouth ;  ’  and  so  Philost.  Apoll. 
vii.  23. 

That  such  violence  might  be 
expected  from  the  rulers  of  the 
early  Christian  society,  is  also 
implied  in  the  command  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  3,  and  Tit.  i.  f,  that  the  ‘  bi¬ 
shop  ’  is  ‘  not  to  be  a  striker.’ 
Even  so  late  as  a.d.  G75,  the 
council  of  Braga  (c.  7)  orders 
‘  that  no  bishop  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  shall  strike  his  clergy, 
lest  lie  lose  the  respect  which 
tiiey  owe  him.’ 

For  the  singular  number  nr,  as 
implying  a  special  leader  of  the 

21.  Kara  art  pi  a  v  Ae'ycii.  In  a 
sentence  so  charged  with  irony, 

Irony  of  tlio  and  °f  'V,?ich  °ne 
Apostle.  suppose  that  the  Apo¬ 
stle’s  meaning  must 
have  been  caught  much  rather 
front  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
turn  of  his  writing,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance,  than  from 
his  actual  words  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  precise  meaning  to  each 
expression.  Its  general  sense  is 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  false 
teachers,  he  was  what  they  called 


‘  weak :  ’  ‘  Such  are  your  teach¬ 
ers;  and  what  am  I  in  comparison 
with  them?  Oh!  certainly  very 
different.  I  say  it  with  a  proper 
consciousness  of  the  deep  dis¬ 
grace  which  it  brings  upon  me  in 
your  eyes  and  theirs  ’  (card  nn- 
'av  Atyw  being  uttered  with  an 
air  of  inock  shame),  ‘  that  I,  un¬ 
like  them,  was  a  poor  weak  crea¬ 
ture;  I  had  not  the  strength  or 
energy  to  trample  on  you  and 
plunder  you,  and  assume  a  lofty 
demeanour,  and  smite  you  on  the 
face ;  I  could  do  nothing  of  this 
kind :  so  far  they  are  quite  right, 
and  I  wish  them  joy  of  it.  But 
then  ’  (here  the  irony  is  partly 
dropped)  ‘  whatever  grounds  of 
confidence,  of  real  confidence, 
they  have,  those  grounds’  (here 
he  again  assumes  the  half  ironical, 
half  apologetic  tone),  'pardon  my 
folly  for  the  word,  those  grounds 
of  confidence  I  have  no  less  than 

Kara  dripiur  is,  1  to  my  re¬ 
proach,'  like  nripaij. 

Aeycii  is  to  be  taken  with  <lc  on, 

‘  I  say  that  ’  (thus  differing  from 
AaAw  in  verse  17). 

<ic  on  is  pleonastic,  like  1  how 
that’  in  English  (as  2  Thess.  ii. 
2,  lie  OTI  £  rear  <]!>•£  I' t)  iificpa)  ;  but 
the  expression  would  not  be  used 
in  either  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
wish  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
himself  did  not  fully  agree  in  the 
fact  stated ;  ‘  I  say  how  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that,’  &e.  See  Winer,  Gr. 
67,  §  1. 

i/ptJe,  i.  c.  ‘I  emphatically, 
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ac^pocrvvrj  keyca)  roXpco  Kayco.  T2’E/3paLOL  elctlv  ;  Kayo). 
’ la-parjXvrai  etcriv  ;  Kayco.  erne p pa  'Afipaap  elcriv  ;  Kayco. 

rdaring  also.  Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Is¬ 
raelites  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I. 


as  distinguished  from  the  false 
teachers.' 

{)afhriimiiev  (B.)  ‘have  been 
weak,’  yadu'licnifiei'  (D.E.)  ‘  were 
weak,’  i.  e.  ‘  when  we  arrived  at 
Corinth.’  See  note  on  xi.  16. 

ir  iuppoain’ri  \iyoi  refers  to  tire 
word  ToXfiif. 

He  has  now  cast  aside  all  fur¬ 
ther  shame,  and  begins  the  Jong- 
cxpected  and  often  announced 
glorification  of  himself ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  he  gives  a  description  of 
his  life,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  historical  portions 
of  the  New  Test. 

The  enumeration  of  his  claims 
begins  from  those  points  in  which 
his  opponents  were  strongest,  and 
from  these  gradually  rises  into  a 
Fjiliere  where  he  leaves  them  be¬ 
hind,  and  ultimately  loses  sight 
of  them  altogether.  These  points 
were  their  purely  Jewish  extrac¬ 
tion  and  their  peculiar  connexion 
with  Christ.  It  would 
sthf  s  Jew-  aPPear  ^rom  Epipha- 
ish  origin.  mu3  (H®r-  xxx-  H>) 
that  the  Judaizers  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  was 
altogether  a  Gentile  by  birth,  and 
only  adopted  circumcision  in  or¬ 
der  to  marry  the  High  Priest’s 
daughter.  This  suspicion  might 
possibly  arise  from  his  birthplace 
at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  Gentile  education  ;  or  from  his 
connexion  with  Gamaliel,  whose 
teaching  notoriously  inculcated 
toleration  of  Gentile  usages  (see 
the  quotations  from  the  Rabbis  in 
Tholuck’s  Character  of  St.  Paul, 
Engl,  trans.  p.  17).  However  this 
may  be,  he  here  feels  called  upon 


to  assert  the  purity  of  his  J ewish 
descent  in  the  strongest  manner ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
tire  ascendancy  acquired  by  his 
opponents,  that  he  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  addressing  a 
Church,  in  its  main  elements,  not 
Jewish,  but  Gentile. 

The  three  words  employed  are 
arranged  in  a  climax.  <Hebrew; 
EBpaioc,  1  Hebrew,  in 
Acts  vi.  1,  and  in  the  phrase 
‘  Gospel  according  to  the  He¬ 
brews  ’  (Eus.  II.  E.  iii.  39),  is  used 
to  express  Palestinian,  as  opposed 
to  Hellenistic,  Jews.  But  the 
Apostle  was  1  born  ( yeytvrr)fiivog ) 
in  Tarsus,’  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  and 
'Efipaioe  is  often  used  by  Josephus 
and  Philo  as  an  equivalent  to 
'lovSdiot.  Compare  'ESpaToe  ef 
'E£paiW,  in  Phil.  iii.  5.  It  is  used 
then  here,  simply  to  denote  his 
nationality.  ‘  Israelite,’  and  ‘  the 
seed  of  Abraham,’  rise  *  lsraelite  ’ 
one  above  another  in 
expressing  the  sacred  character 
of  the  nation,  as  inheriting  the 
promises.  Eor  TdpaijXmjc,  as  a 
term  of  praise  (in  which  sense 
alone  it  occurs  in  the  N.  Test.), 
see  John  i.  48  (‘  Israelite  indeed 
.  without  guile  ’);  Actsii.  22, 


i.  12, 


35,  : 


16, 


.  28 


(heading  the  addresses  to  the 


Jews);  Rom  ix.4,xi.  l.  .  Seed  of 

ior  (rircppa  ABpanp,  in  Abraham.’ 
like  manner,  see  Heb. 
ii.  16  ;  Rom.  ix.  7,  xi.  1  (in  both 
of  which  last  passages  it  comes  in, 
as  here,  as  a  climax  after  ‘  Israel  ’ 
and  ‘  Israelite '). 

In  Rom.  xi.l ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  he  adds 
the  fact  omitted  here,  that  he  was 
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23Sia kovol  ypuTTOv  eitriv  ;  (irapaEppovwv  \aXaj)  *vnepeya>, 
iv  kottois  7r epicr<roTepa>s,  iv  b<f>v\aKals  TrepurcroTepciis,  iv 

•  (nrip  iyii.  b  iv  irAijyais  in repg.,  iv  <pv\aKms  i rep. 

23  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am 
more,  in  labours  more  abundant,  uin  prisons  more  rabun- 


a  Benjamite :  hence  perhaps  hia 
name  of  1  Saul.’ 

23.  The  second  point  of  the 
boast  of  the  false  teachers  was 


His  sen-ice 
of  Christ. 

which  they 


their  peculiar  con¬ 
nexion  with  Christ 
(see  note  on  x.  7), 
expressed  by  calling 


themselves  ‘  His  instruments '  or 


4  servants  ’  (Stanovoi). 

To  this  the  Apostle  gives  a 
more  indignant  reply  than  to  the 
previous  charge.  They  had  ques¬ 
tioned  his  right  to  be  called  so, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
seen  our  Lord  on  earth  (see  note 
on  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  and  perhaps  also 
on  the  ground  of  his  want  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Jerusalem  Apo¬ 
stles  (see  note  on  iii.  1).  He  an¬ 
swers  by  an  appeal,  not  to  any 
outward  fact,  but  to  his  own  won 
derful  life,  as  partly  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
1,  2  (‘ye  are  my  seal  in  the 
Lord  ’).  This  was  the  best  proof 
he  could  give  of  his  intimate 
union  with  his  Master,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  His  service ;  in  this  he 
knew  that  he  was  far  superior 
(inreptyii)  to  them,  and  yet  at  the 
some  time  these  very  hardships 
constituted  or  caused  the  4  weak¬ 
ness  ’  with  which  he  was  taunted. 
This  last  thought  is  not  directly 
expressed,  but  is  implied  in  the 
transition  from  verse  28,  to  29,  30. 
lie  ushers  in  his  defence  with  one 
more  apology,  of  stronger  irony 
in  proportion  as  his  defence  is 
stronger  :  4  my  language  is  that 
of  a  madman.  Really  I  can  hardly 
expect  you  will  believe  me  ’ 
(Kapatfipnviii',  comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  16) ; 


4  but  the  fact  is  so,  I  am  fe,r  more 
a  servant  of  Christ  than  they  are,’ 
as  if  it  were  iy&>  virepSiaKovos 

\u\£t  here  is  4  my  general  lan¬ 
guage,’  as  in  verse  17. 

The  sentence  is  connected  im¬ 
mediately  with  vTipcyw  :  4 1  am 
a  servant  of  Christ  in  labours,  in 
stripes,’  &c.  From  this  moment 
he  drops  all  irony.  The  labours 
of  the  false  teachers  could  be  no¬ 
thing  compared  with  his ;  and 
from  this  point  we  lose  sight  of 
them  till  xii.  11. 


irtpiatroTEptoc  is  (not  4  more 
abundantly  than  they,’  but)  as  in 

i.  12,  ii.  4,  vii.  13,  15,  _  , 

merely  a  stronger  TC 

form  of  ‘ireptai’iis-  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  lost  its  distinct  comparative 
meaning  so  completely  than  in 
vii.  13  it  is  joined  with  pdWov. 
If  he  had  meant  to  compare  him¬ 
self  with  them,  he  would  have 
used,  not  the  adverb,  but  the  ad¬ 
jective,  irtpioaoTipns  or  w tpioai- 
-Epov,  as  in  the  somewhat  similar 
passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  It  is  the 
same  as  va-fpCaWov-wc,  4  beyond 
all  ordinary  measure,’  the  words 
being  varied  only  for  variety’s 
sake,  as  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul 
(see  1  Cor.  xiii.  8). 

iv  </>v\avdie.  The  Acts  only 
mention  three  imprisonments, 
and  of  these  the  one 
atPhilippi  (xvi.  24)  P 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  here.  In  Clem.  Ep.  I.  ad 
Cor.  5,  seven  are  mentioned  al¬ 
together. 

iv  Savarois,  4  in  perils  of  death :’ 
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irXTyyals  VTrtpf$aXkovTO}<i,  iv  Bavarois  7roXXa/as  24  (vwo 
* JovS  'aia)r  irevraKis  *  reacrepaKoifra  irapa  pCav  ekafiov, 
2irpL<;  bipafiSC<r0r)v,  dna£  IkiddaO-qv,  TpU  ivavdyrjcra, 


24  dant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  deaths  oft  (rfrom  the 
£5  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one,  thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suf- 


ecouigings.  ‘ 


(comp.  iv.  11).  Of  these  various 
kinds  of  death  the  next 
.  5  .v  0  two  verses  give  in¬ 
stances.  Of  the  five 
Jewish  scourgings  here  men¬ 
tioned,  not  one  is  mentioned  in 
T  t  the  Acts.  The  words 
Iot>£aiW,  ‘  by  the 
Jews,’  imply  that  he 
was  going  to  use  another  con¬ 
struction  :  first,  because  airo,  and 
not  biro,  is  required  by  e\a(Zoi' : 
and  secondly,  because  it  would 
have  been  superfluous  to  say  that 
1  the  forty  stripes  save  one  ’  were 
inflicted  by  Jews ;  that  being  as 
fixed  an  expression  for  Jewish 
scourging,  as  the  rods  (ipaibt- 
oQr\v)  was  for  Roman  scourging. 
Forty  stripes  were  fixed  by  the 
Law  as  the  maximum  (Dent.  xxv. 
3),  but  thirty-nine  only  were  in¬ 
flicted  by  later  practice,  lest  by 
chance  the  letter  of  the  Law 
should  be  broken.  It  was  in¬ 
flicted  with  a  leather  scourge, 
with  which  thirteen  strokes  were 
given  on  the  breast,  thirteen  on 
the  right  shoulder,  thirteen  on 
the  left ;  and  this  arrangement 
of  the  scourging  was  by  some 
Rabbis  made  the  reason  of  the 
number  thirty-nine.  The  mode 
of  flagellation  was  as  follows : 
The  culprit  was  bound  by  both 
hands  to  a  pillar ;  the  officer  of 
the  synagogue  stripped  off  his 
clothes  until  his  breast  was  bared. 
The  officer  then  ascended  a  stone 


behind.  The  scourge  consisted  of 
four  thongs  of  calf  skin,  and  two 
of  asses'  skin.  The  culprit  bent 
to  receive  the  lashes.  The  officer 
struck  -with  one  hand,  with  all 
his  force.  A  reader  meanwhile 
read,  first,  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59, 
next,  Deut.  xxix.  8,  lastly,  Psalm 
lxxviii.  38.  It  was  so  severe  a 
punishment  that  death  often  en¬ 
sued.  (Wetstein,  p.  208;  Schbtt- 
gen,  Hor.  Heb.  714.) 

25.  rple  epa(3hiofhjv.  This  was 
the  Roman  punish- 
ment  of  ‘virgis  c£e- 
dere,’  also  so  cruel  ^  E  ' 
as  frequently  to  occasion  death. 
See  Cic.  Verr.  v.  62.  Of  the 
three  times,  here  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle,  one  only  is  described 
in  the  Acts  (xvi.  23).  St.  Paul 
being  a  Roman  citizen  was,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  exempted  from 
this  punishment,  and,  on  that 
plea,  protested  against  it  at 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  37),  and 
escaped  it  at  Jerusalem  (xxii. 
25). 

St a£  iXtftairBqv,  i.  e.  at  Lystra. 
Acts  xiv.  19. 

Tpk  iyavdyrjaa.  The  allusion 
is  unknown.  The  „  . 

ssrsj."  Ac“  seiss* 

yv\0iipepor,  a  whole  day  of 
twenty -four  hours,  . 

beginning  according  tnd^*in 
to  Jewish  reckoning  deep.’ 
(from  Gen.  i.  5),  with 
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vvydrj pepov  iv  tqj  fivda  nenoLrjKa),  2e  oSoLnopiais  7 roX- 
Xa/as,  kiv Swots  noTapiov,  k ivSvvots  Xyarojv,  /cipSwois  Ik 
yevovs,  Kwhvvovs  it;  iOvlvv,  kiv  Swots  iv  7roXet,  KipSwots 
ev  ip-qpCa,  ki vSwots  iv  dakdcrcrr),  kivSvvois  iv  tpevSa- 
SeXt^ots,  27aK0ir&)  Kal  p6y6a),  iv  aypvnviav;  TroXXatcts, 

■  Add  iv. 

fered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 

26  deep),  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  'rivers,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  0A  countrymen,  in  perils  by  heathens, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 

27  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in  'labour  and 


the  evening.  The  word  occurs 
only  in  very  late  writers. 

iv  tl)  / ) v 6 u> ,  1  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea.’  See  Exod.  xv.  5 ; 
Psalm  cvii.  24.  LXX.  Probably 
after  one  of  the  shipwrecks  on  a 
plank,  as  in  Acts  xxvii.  44.  The 
Syriac  reads,  ‘  without  a  boat  in 
the  sea.’  Theophylact  says  that 
some  maintained  this  to  mean 
that  Paul  was  concealed  for  a  day 
after  the  stoning  at  Lystra,  in  a 
place  called  Bythos ;  and  in  later 
times  it  has  been  referred  to  a 
deep  dungeon,  so  called,  at  Cyzi- 
cus  (see  Estius,  ad  loc.). 

26.  The  parenthesis  explain¬ 
ing  iv  SaviiroiQ  being  ended  here, 
the  sentence  is  continued  from 
verse  23. 

ilonropiaie  (‘travels’)  is  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  remaining  dis¬ 
tresses  described  in  verses  26,  27. 

KivSvvoie  wnra ft Siv,  ‘danger  of 
_  ,  swollen  rivers,’  such  as 

rive».’  Cllt  off  the  traveller  in 
all  eastern  and  southern 
countries.  Thus  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  drowned  in  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
sea  not  far  from  the  Apostle’s 
own  city  of  Tarsus.  The  tra¬ 
veller  Spon  was  lost  in  one  of 
the  torrents  of  the  Lebanon,  be¬ 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Antioch 


(sec  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p. 
176.  457). 

XparQv,  ‘  robbers,’  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  whether 
such  as  those  in  the  '  Bobbers.’ 
mountains  of  Ephesus, 
who  are  said  in  the  well  known 
tradition  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  23)  to 
have  carried  off  the  Apostle  John  ; 
or  remnants  of  the  old  Cilician 


ii  idviiv.  ‘  From  Gentiles,’ 
at  Philippi,  Acts  xvi. 

20;  and  Ephesus,  xix.  G^es, 


iv  iroXci,  iv  lpt)filip  iv  SaXas/Tr/, 

‘  by  city,  by  desert,  and  by  sea.’ 
The  ‘  desert  ’  may  allude  to 
Arabia,  Gal.  i.  17,  but  also  to 
the  wilder  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
For  those  ‘by  sea,’  comp,  note 
on  verse  25. 

if/cuSaSiXipoie.  See  Gal.  ii.  4, 
and  here,  as  there,  probably 
Judaizers. 

27.  KOTTtai  mil  p6\6<p,  resuming 
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kv  ki/ia  Kal  Sixpei,  kv  Mjcreiats  7roXXa/a?,  kv 
teal  yvjj.vQTr)TL.  28^<upi?  rtov  irapetcros  T)  *kni<TTa<Ti<;  /xot 

•  inurvffrauTis  fiou. 


painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
28  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Beside  those  things 


the  argument  from  bcotwopiatc 
‘  by  toil  and  trouble,  as  shown  in 
sleeplessness,’  &c. 

aypvirviatQ,  ‘  sleepless  nights,’ 
either  from  fatigue  or 
nights  from  business-  Comp. 

g  '  the  midnight  psalms  at 


Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  25 ;  the  dis¬ 
course  all  through  the  night  at 
Troas,  xx.  7,  11;  the  ministra¬ 
tions  ‘  night  and  day  ’  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  xx.  31  ;  the  working  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  ‘  night  and  day  ’  at 
Thessalonica,  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

kv  \ipto  cat  Siif/ct.  Compare  1 
Cor.  iv.  11  ;  Phil  iv.  12. 

vgartiaiQ.  Not  ‘  voluntary 
fasts,’  of  which  there 
‘Fastings.’  is  no  instance  in  the 
Apostle’s  life,  unless 
it  be  Acts  xiii.  3,  xiv.  23,  and 
of  which  the  mention  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  enumeration 
of  hardships  resulting  from  ex- 
ternaP-or  natural  causes;  but 
‘  days  without  food,’  as  in  vi.  5. 
It  follows  upon  \ipu  tca'i  \  Si\pet, 

‘  hunger  and  thirst,’  partly  from 
the  same  kind  of  repetition  as 
has  caused  the  insertion  of  ‘  the 
sea’  in  verse  26,  although  the 
dangers  by  sea  had  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse ; 
but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  more  definite  image,  not  merely 
of  ‘  hunger,’  but  absolute  ‘  want 
of  food ;  ’  and  it  follows  upon 
‘  hunger  and  thirst,’  as  ‘  sleep¬ 
less  nights  ’  follow  upon  1  toil 
and  trouble,’  marked  in  like 
manner  by  iroXXdiftc. 

iv  koi  yv/ivuTgrt.  See 


1  Cor.  iv.  11,  ‘in  cold  and  na¬ 
kedness,’  in  the  cold 
winters  of  southern  . 

climates. 

28.  T**v  ^opeKroc  may 

be  (1)  (as  in  Matt. 
v.32;  Acts  xxvi.  29) 

‘  not  to  speak  of  the  without.’ 
many  points  which 
are  left  out  in  this  enumeration,’ 
like  ‘  the  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell,’  in  Heb.  xi.  32.  Or  (2)  ‘  be¬ 
sides  external  calamities ,  which  I 
have  just  described,  there  are  the 
internal  trials,  which  I  proceed  to 
describe.’  (Comp,  ifatiev  /udyat, 
etrioQev  <pd€oi,  vii.  5.) 

i,  iwiaraas  (B.  D.  E.  F.  G.),  or 
1|  iirioiioraaie  (J.  K.)  puv  or  fioi 
(B.  F.  G.),  may  be  (1)  in  op¬ 
position  with  /;  ptpifiva,  ‘  my 
pressure  of  care,’  as  in  Soph. 
Ant.  225,  TroXXac  yap  it j\ov  <j>pov- 
riSuiv  iiriaraaeic ;  or  (2)  more  pos¬ 
sibly  ‘  the  concourse  of  people 
to  see  me,’  to  ask  advice,  &c., 
like  ‘  quotidian!  hominum  impe¬ 
tus,’  Cic.  pro  Arch.  6.  ,  _. 

The  word  iniarairtt  . 

....  .  concourse, 

(with  the  same  vana- 
tion  of  reading)  occurs  in  Acts 
xxiv.  12,  for  a  ‘tumult;’  Num. 
xvi.  40,  for  the  ‘  congregation,’ 
or  ‘  conspiracy,’  of  Korah ;  3 

Esdr.  73,  for  ‘conspiracies.’  It 
pov  be  the  right  reading,  it  would 
be  ‘  my  concourse,’  as  we  should 
say,  ‘  my  following.’  If  pot,  then 
it  is  governed  by  ini  in  iwiarairic. 
Comp,  the  form  inurvvayujyii,  2 
Thess.  ii.  1  ;  Hebr.  x.  25. 

For  the  feet,  see  the  account  of 
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t)  Kaff  -fjpepav,  7)  pepipva.  uacroiv  tcov  eKK\i)cn.cov.  29tl<s 
acrOevel,  Kal  ovk  acrOevtH ;  ris  (TKavBakitfiTai,  kcu  ovk 
kyo>  irvpovpai ;  30  el  KavyatrOai  Bel,  ra  rrjs  acrOevelas 

that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
29  care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not 
so  weak?  who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not?  If  I  must 
needs  r  boast,  I  will  rboast.  of  the  things  which  concern 


St.  Paul’s  teaching  at  Corinth, 
Acts  xviii.  II:  ‘He  sat’  (i.  e. 
as  a  rabbi)  in  the  house  of  Justus 
near  the  synagogue,  ‘  a  year  and 
six  months  teaching  the.  word  of 
God,’  and  still  more  to  the  pur- 
pose,  immediately  before  the  date 
of  this  Epistle,  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix.  9  :  ‘  He  separated  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  daily  conversing  (rad'  i;- 
jjcpav  cuiXiyupi  y<>< )  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus.’  Wherever  he  es¬ 
tablished  his  head  quarters,  there 
the  crowd  of  hearers  and  ques¬ 
tioners  might  be  expected  to 
follow  him.  Compare  the  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord : 

‘  There  were  many  coming  and 
going,  and  they  had  not  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat’  (Mark  vi. 
31). 

It  this  be  the  right  construc¬ 
tion  and  meaning,  then  the  whole 
sentence  will  run  thus:  ‘Setting 
aside  the  details  which  require 
no  mention,  there  is  my  daily 
concourse  of  hearers,  and  the 
anxiety  (!)  fieptfiva)  which  I 
have  for  all  the  congregations  of 
Christians.’  The  expression  is 
important,  as  showing  the  wide¬ 
spread  influence  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
the  description  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the 
accounts  of  St.  Peter,  if  the 
Apostolic  history  exhibited  any 
traces  of  the  power  afterwards 
claimed  by  his  successors. 

In  later  times  this  passage  was 
used  as  a  justification  of  Dun- 


stan’s  retaining  several  sees  to¬ 
gether. 

29.  This  is  a  strong  expression 

of  the  Apostle’3  wide  sympathies 
(see  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  22).  ‘  If 

there  is  any  one  weak 

and  troubled  in  con-  feYd«l 1  an°d' 
science  (aadtvel,  as  j  burn  not?’ 
in  Rom.  xiv.  2,  21  ; 

1  Cor.  viii.  11),  I,  too,  am  weak 
with  him  ’  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  22, 

1  to  the  weak  I  became  as  weak  ’). 

‘  If  there  is  any  one  caught  in  a 
snare,  I,  too,  am  scorched  in  the 
fire  of  his  temptation  ’  (as  Rev. 
iii.  18,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  9);  or 
‘  I  am  on  fire  with  indignation  ’ 
(as  in  2  Macc.  iv.  38,  xiv.  45). 
Compare  the  juxtaposition  of 
atrOerel  and  oKavSaXlZtTai,  in  1 
Cor.  viii.  9,  13. 

30.  The  mention  of  ‘  weak¬ 
ness  ’  in  verse  29,  leads  him  to 
break  out  into  a  strong  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  its  existence.  ‘  I 
have  been  compelled  to  boast, 
but  my  boasting  is  in  fact  not  of 
my  strength,  but  of  my  weak¬ 
ness.  All  these  hardships,  all 
this  sympathy  for  the  weakness 
of  others,  are  the  signs  and  causes 
of  that  weakness  of  which  they 
complain  in  me.’  But  this 
thought,  whilst  it  sums  up  the 
foregoing  enumeration,  also  opens 
a  new  aspect  of  the  subject,  which 
continues  to  xii.  10.  The  irony 
with  which  he  had  opened  this 
vindication  in  xi.  1 — 21,  is 
dropped ;  and  he  expresses  his 
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pov  Kav)(ijcrofJLaL.  31 6  Oeos  *ai  nar rip  row  "tayuoG  'Irjcrov 
oTSev,  6  at v  ev\oyr)To<z  els  rows  altSva s,  on  ov  xpev&opai. 
ilh>  AapacrKio  6  edvapx1}^  'A  per  a  row  fiacrikeats  eiftpov- 

•  Kvpwv  iiitSv  ’IrpraO  xP‘<r rov. 

31  my  'weakness.  The  God  and  Father  of  Athe  Lord  Jesus, 

°*  who  is  blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not. 

32  In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept 


intention  to  continue  his  boast 
(Knvxtiaofiat),  overcoming  his 
scruples,  not,  as  heretofore,  by 
assuming  the  character  of  a  fool 
(compare  xi.  16,  23,  with  xi.  6), 
but  by  reflecting  that,  after  all,  it 
was  not  on  his  strength,  but  on 
his  weakness,  that  lie  was  going 
to  dwell.  This  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  follow  up  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  all  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  Beginning,  therefore,  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the 
truth  of  his  narrative  (xi.  31,  and 
again  xii.  6.),  he  commences  with 
an  account  of  his  earliest  danger 
and  escape  at  Damascus  (xi.  32, 
33).  What  would  have  followed 
next,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  narrative  is  bro- 
tioiTof  the  ken  °ff  almost  as  soon 
argument?  as  begun  ;  the  ship  has 
foundered  at  sea;  and 
only  a  single  plank  has  been 
washed  to  shore.  The  shock 
may  have  been  from  the  re¬ 
luctance,  which  he  still  found  in¬ 
superable,  to  dwell  in  detail  on 
his  great  deeds.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  he  was  struck  at  this 
point,  by  the  thought  that  the 
glory  of  his  weakness  might  be 
better  exhibited  by  pointing  out 
its  direct  connexion  with  the 
highest  privilege  to  which  he  had 
ever  been  called.  Or  it  may 
have  been  that  the  description 
of  his  great  revelations,  and  of 
the  weakness  connected  with 
them,  was  the  chief  topic  on 
which  he  meant  to  dwell ;  but 


that  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
give  the  outward  circumstances 
which  had  led  the  way  to  them  ; 
and  then,  either  finding  this  too 
circuitous,  or  for  some  other 
cause  unknown,  had  changed  his 
plan,  and  gone  at  once  into  the 
subject  of  die  revelations  without 
further  introduction.  However 
this  may  be,  as  soon  as  he  has 
disentangled  himself  from  the 
confusion  of  the  lost  sentence, 
he  proceeds  to  the  account  of  his 
revelations,  and  thence  of  his 
weakness  (xii.  2 — 10).  Thus 
much  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  to  force  a  way 
over  one  of  the  most  disjointed 
sentences  ever  written. 

31.  This  asseveration  (like 
those  which  followed  in  xii.  2,  3, 
6)  applies  to  the  whole  narrative 
which  was  intended  to  follow, 
and  which  perhaps  does  in  part 
follow  in  xi.  1 — 10.  For  the  dox- 
ology,  introduced  by  the  solemn 
feeling  of  the  moment,  compare 
Rom.  ix.  5,  and  i.  25. 

6  &v  is  used  so  frequently  in 
LXX.  and  by  Philo,  as  a  trans¬ 
lation  for  JEHOVAH,  that  the 
phrase  in  this  passage  and  Rom. 
ix.  5,  if  not  used  precisely  in  that 
sense,  at  any  rate  has  reference 
to  it.  Comp.  John  i.  18,  iii.  13, 
vi.  46,  viii.  47  ;  Rev.  i.  4,  8. 

32.  The  fact  here  related  was 
(so  far  as  we  know)  his 

earliest  danger,  at  least  Damascus* ” 

from  conspiracy.  It 

took  place  on  his  return  from 
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pel  arrji'  ttoKlv  AapacrKi)vcov  macron  pe”,  33/cai  Sia 
Ovp&os  eu  aapyavr)  k^akdcrOr^v  Sia.  row  rei^ou?  /cai  e£e- 

*  rV  A.  ir<fA(p,  b  Add 

the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  oK  to  ap- 
33  prehend  me,  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket  was 


Arabia  to  Damascus,  shortly 
after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  17), 
and  is  described,  nearly  as  here, 
in  Acts  ix.  23,  24,  25,  with  the 
difference  only  that  what  is  there 
ascribed  to  the  Jews,  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  Ethnarch,  who 
probably  was  acting  at  their  in¬ 
stigation.  Aretas,  chief  of  the 
Nabathsean  Arabs,  had  at  this 
.  Arctas  time  much  influence, 
the  king.’  partly  from  his  being 
the  father-in-law  of 
Herod  Antipas,  partly  from  the 
commercial  importance  of  his  ca¬ 
pital,  Petra.  Hence  the  extension 
of  his  1  kingdom  ’  to  Damascus. 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  88, 
and  Porter’s  Damascus,  i.  102.) 

Arabic,  Ifaret.  (See  Niebuhr’s 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  c.  91.)  This 
one  was  the  third  of  the  name. 
Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  ix.  4,  XVII. 
iii.  2.  (Schottgen,  ad  loc.)  ‘  Eth¬ 
narch’  was  the  title  of  an  Orien¬ 
tal  provincial  governor.  (See  I 
Macc.  xiv.  47  ;  Josephus  passim ; 
Heyne's  treatise  ‘  De  Ethnarchia 
Aretas,’  1755.) 

eippovpei,  ‘  kept  watch  with  a 
garrison.’  From  Acts  ix.  24,  it 
appears  that  all  the  gates  were 
watched. 

jrido-ai,  in  later  Greek,  ‘  to 

SvpiSoc,  ‘  an  aperture,’  or  ‘  little 
door,’  as  in  Acts  xx.  9.  In  Josh, 
ii.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  12,  the  same 
expression  ( Sia  rijf  %piSoc)  is  used 
in  the  LXX.  for  the  escape  of  the 
spies  from  Jericho,  and  of  David 


from  Saul,  ft  a  rov  rci\ ovc,  pro¬ 
bably  1  over  the  wall,’ 
i.  e.  from  an  overhang-  The  wall, 
ing  house,  such  as  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
Damascus.  See  the  woodcut  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  110. 
There  is  a  spot  still  pointed  out 
on  the  eastern  wall,  itself  modern, 
as  the  scene  of  his  escape.  Close 
by  is  a  cavity  in  the  ancient 
burial-ground,  where  he  is  said, 
in  the  local  legends,  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  himself;  and  formerly  a 
tomb  was  shown  of  a  St.  George, 
who  was  martyred  in  furthering 
the  escape.  It  is  curious  that  in 
the  present  traditions  of  Damascus 
the  incidents  of  this  escape  have 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  the  story 
of  his  conversion. 

33.  aapyavt),  ‘  anything  twist¬ 
ed,'  as  a  cord.  jEsch.  Supp. 
788;  so  Suidas,  o l  piv  ayoinov 
TI,  ol  Sc  IT \cypa  TI  U  a-^oiviov. 
Comp,  the  Hebrew  word  Sarag, 

‘  to  weave.’  Lycophron  (748) 
has  the  word  wpoarmipyarwpeVqv. 
On  this  the  Scholiast  says  avpiu- 
ir\eypcvtiy‘  1/  yap  wap’  iipiv  <rap- 
yarij,  wapa  ’Arrtsole 
rapyavry  cat  to  ovvti-  The  basket. 
\f)ir0ai,  reTapyavwtrdai. 

(Wetstein.)  Here  probably  the 
word  signifies  a  ‘  rope-basket.’ 
In  Acts  ix.  25,  it  is  airvpis,  ‘  a 
grain-basket.’ 

rac  \c'tpac,  ‘his  hands  which 
were  stretched  forth  to  catch  me.’ 
Comp.  Acts  xii.  1,  1  Herod  stretch¬ 
ed  forth  his  hands  to  vex  the 
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(f>vyov  ras  xel/aas  avrov.  XII.  '“/cau^acr^ai  Set,  ov  crvfi- 
<j>epov  pkv,  ekevcrojia i  Sc  /cal  eis  oirracrtas  /cal  airo/ca- 
Xw//e is  Kvpiov.  2otSa  avOpconov  tv  xpiorw  7rpo  erci/v 

•  Kavxa<r0<u  5^  ou  juoi  *  ^Aeuirofiai  7^  cfo. 

1 1  let  down  by  the  wall  and  escaped  his  hands,  xn.  *1 
must  boast;  it  is  not  expedient  for  me,  *but  I  will  come 
2 r  even  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  rknow  a 


XII.  1.  The  variety  of  readings 
indicates  the  want  of  any  guide 

.  in  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
readings  tence>  which  is  the  trans- 
e  68‘  ition  from  the  broken 
narrative  of  xi.  32,  33,  to  the  new 
narrative  rising  out  of  it  in  xii.  2. 

(1)  Knv\nnOai  Sii,  B.  DJ.  E.  F. 

G.  J.  Yulg. ;  ti  ?tl,  ov  avp- 

tjtipov  B.  F.  G.  ;  iXcvaop ai  7 c, 
B.  F.  G.  Vulg.  Copt. ;  3e  mi',  B. 
Yulg.  Copt.  Latin  Fathers. 

(2)  KavXnaliat  Si,  D>.  Slav. 
Theoph.;  tai  o;  cauX.  Copt.  Arm. 
Greek  Fathers ;  ov  av/uftipct  pot, 
D1.  E.  J.  K.  Greek  Fathers  ;  ektu- 
aopat  yap,  D1.  Da.  E.  J.  K.  Copt. 
Arm.  iEth.  (A.  and  C.  are  defi¬ 
cient). 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  of 
the  sense,  there  has  also  been  the 
confusion  of  sound  between  iti 
and  if),  and  between  Si  and  -Oat 
(the  last  syllable  of  tauXd<T0ai), 
according  to  the  later  Greek  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The  first  set  of  readings  would 
mean,  ‘  I  must  boast ;  it  is  not 
good  for  me  ;  but  yet  I  am  about 
to  do  so.’  The  second  would  mean 
‘  Now  to  boast  is  not  good  for  me 
[but  I  must  boast],  for  I  am  about 
to  do  so"  (comp.  xi.  5).  Both 
readings  combined  would  mean, 1 1 
must  boast;  it  is  not  expedient[but 
I  must  boast]  for  I  am  going  to  do 
so.’  In  all  these  three  cases  the 
words  express  the  conflict  in  his 
own  mind  between  what  he  must 
do,  and  what  he  thinks  it  becoming 


to  do.  For  something  of  the  same 
confusion,  compare  Phil.  iii.  1. : 
TCI  aura  ypcnpav  vpiv,  ipot  piv  o us 
oKvripbv,  vpiv  di  uo<f>aXic,  where 
he  means  to  say  that,  ‘  to  write 
the  same  things  was  in  itself 
troublesome  to  him,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not ;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  good  for  them.’ 

The  mention  of  his  divine  re¬ 
velations  is  introduc- 
ed,  first  as  a  matter  „ 
on  which  he  may 
j  ustly  found  a  claim  as  an  Apo¬ 
stle,  especially  as  against  those 
who  claimed  peculiar  connexion 
with  Christ;  secondly,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ‘  weakness  ’  which 
followed  as  a  consequence  on  these 
revelations. 


retain, — probably  the  more  tangi¬ 
ble  '  visions,’ — occurs  ,  vision®  ’ 
no  where  else  in  St. 

Paul,  but  is  used  in  Luke  i.  22, 
xxiv.  23, for  ‘an  appavition,’  so  also 
in  Dan.  ix.  23,  x.  1,  7,  8  (LXX.). 

‘spiritual  penetration  into  Di¬ 
vine  secrets,’  is  used  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  6,  2G  ;  Eph.i.  17,  iii.  3;  Gal. 
i.  12,  ii.  2 ;  and  in  the  name  and 
contents  of  the  ‘  Apocalypse  ’ 
(Rev.  i.  1). 

Kvpiov,  ‘  of  the  Lord  ’  (He  being 
the  author  of  them). 

2.  olSa,  ‘I  know.’  Possibly  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  remembering,’  as  in 
Acts  xxiii.  5;  1  Cor.  i.  16. 
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SeKarecrcrapaiv  ( eire  iv  <r<l ’ipart  ovk  olSa,  eire  c/ctos 
“crcoptaros  ovk  olSa,  6  6eos  oiSev)  apnayevra  tov  tolov- 
tov  ecu?  TpiTov  ovpavov.  3 /cat  olSa  rot'  tolovtov  avdpanrov 


man  in  Christ  about  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the 
body  I  rknow  not,  0  whether  out  of  the  body  I  rknow 
not,  God  knoweth)  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 


3  heaven.  And  I  rknow  such 

avtipuinov  iv  \ptarui.  The  most 
general  term  to  designate  himself 
in  the  third  person, — ‘a  Christian,’ 

‘  a  man  who  lived  and  moved  in 
Christ  as  his  being,’  possibly  with 
an  allusion  to  the  deeper  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  union  produced 
by  the  ecstasy. 

irpd  triiv  Iticartatiapuiy.  As  he 
had  begun  his  narrative  in  xi.  32, 

.  pourfecll  33,  with  one  definite 
years  ago.’  fact,  s0  also  he  begins 
his  new  narrative  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  date  could 
not  have  been  his  conversion, 
which  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  this ;  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  shortly  after  the 
escape  from  Damascus,  which,  as 
being  about  seventeen  years  be¬ 
fore,  may  have  been  mentioned  in 
xi.  32,  33  as  a  prelude  to  this. 

tire  iv  auifiurt.  This  comes  in 
as  a  parenthesis,  and  expresses 
,  T  the  loss  of  self-con- 

body  or  out  piousness  to  that  de- 
of  the  body.’  gree  that  he  knew  not 
whether  he  were  car¬ 
ried  up  into  heaven  literally,  or 
only  in  a  figure. 

ilpiruoGq  is  Attic,  hpirayr)  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Greek.  For  similar  ex¬ 
pressions,  comp.  Acts  viii.  39, 

XitriToy :  and  Rev.  i.  10,  iytvopriv 
iv  irvtvfmri :  xii.  5,  i)pvaa0i\TO 

Tliess.  iv.  17,  apirayrjaifitda  .... 
elt  nipa.  Compare  the  Rabbinical 


a  man  (whether  in  the  body 

expression  in  Bava  Mezia,  89 : 
‘God  stood  in  the  academy  of 
heaven,  with  all  His  scholars  in 
great  controversy  ;  and  they  said, 

“  Who  shall  be  the  judge?”  And 
they  agreed  that  it  should  be 
Rabbi  Barnaham.  In  the  same 
hour  his  soul  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,  and  his  sentence  con¬ 
firmed  the  judgment  of  God.’ 
(Wetstein.) 

rpirav  nil pavnv.  The  sum  of 

Wetstein’s  quotations  on  the  Rab¬ 
binical  conception  of  i 
the  seven  heavens  is  H  ®  ,lr 
as  follows  :  1.  The  veil 
(compare  Ileb.  vi.  19).  2.  The 

expanse.  3.  The  clouds.  4.  The 
dwelling-place  ( habitaculum. ).  5. 

The  habitation  ( habitatio ).  6. 

The  fixed  seat.  7.  Araboth.  Or 
(according  to  a  slightly  different 
arrangement):  1.  The  heaven. 
2.  The  heaven  of  heavens.  3. 
The  expanse.  4.  The  clouds.  5. 
The  dwelling-place.  6.  The  fixed 
seat.  7.  Araboth.  In  ‘  the 
clouds’  are  said  to  be  the  mill¬ 
stones  which  ground  the  manna. 
Before  the  Fall,  God  lived  on 
the  earth ;  at  the  sin  of  Adam, 
he  ascended  into  the  first  heaven  ; 
at  the  sin  of  Cain,  into  the  second ; 
at  the  generation  of  Enoch,  into 
the  third;  at  the  generation  of 
the  flood,  into  the  fourth  ;  at  the 
generation  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  into  the  fifth  ;  at  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  Sodom,  into  the  sixth  ; 
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(etrc  iv  <rc opart  etre  'yapls  tov  <T<I>paTos  6  0eos  olSev), 
4  on  rjpndyr)  el$  tov  napaSetcrov  /cat  t)kovct€V  dpprjTa 
prjpaTa  a  ovk  i£ov  av0pcona>  AaXrJcrai.  °vnep  tov  tolov- 
tov  Kavxijo-opai,  in ep  Se  ipavrov  ov  Kavxncropat,  el  pf) 

*  iicrbs  rod  cd>/jLaros,  ovit  o!$a  *  6. 

4  or  out  of  the  body  God  knoweth),  how  that  he  was 
caught  up  into  paradise  and  heard  runutterable  utterances/ 

5  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  r  speak.  rFor  such  an 
oue  will  I  rboast:  yet  rfor  myself  I  will  not  rboast,  r except 


at  the  generation  of  Egypt,  into 
the  seventh.  Then,  at  the  rise  of 
Abraham,  he  descended  to  the 
sixth  ;  of  Isaac,  to  the  fifth ;  of 
Jacob,  to  the  fourth ;  of  Levi,  to 
the  third ;  of  Kohath,  to  die  se¬ 
cond  ;  of  Amram,  to  the  first ;  of 
Moses,  to  tlie  earth  again. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  phraseology,  the  Apostle 
may  mean  that  he  was  carried  into 
the  third  heaven,  i.  e.  midway  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven,  into  the 
region  of  the  clouds  and  air,  as  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  17  (tie  aipa)  ;  and 
then  by  a  second,  and  still  loftier 
flight,  into  the  presence  of  God 
Himself,  which  is  spoken  of,  as 
in  Eev.  xxii.  1,  under  the  figure 
of  a  ‘  paradise.’ 

But  probably  the  Aposde’s 
words  have  no  concern  with  this 
elaborate  system  of  the  Rabbis. 
There  was  a  simpler  view  taken 
by  some  of  them,  that  there  were 
but  two  heavens,  founded  on  the 
passage  in  Deut.  x.  14,  which 
speaks  of  ‘ the  heaven  1  and  ‘  the 
heaven  of  heavens  ’  (see  Aboth 
Nathan,  27,  in  Wetstein).  By 
these  two  heavens  apparently 
were  meant  the  visible  clouds  and 
the  sky,  possibly  in  connexion 
with  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  ‘  shemaim.'  In  that  case, 
the  third  heaven  would  be  the  in¬ 
visible  world  beyond,  in  the  pre¬ 


sence  of  God,  and  not  different 
from,  but  identical  with  paradise, 
as  in  Luke  xxiii.  43.  So  St.  John 
is  brought  through  a  door  in  the 
sky,  into  the  presence  of  the  throne 
of  God  (Rev.  iv.  1,  2)  ;  and  round 
that  throne  is  the  ‘  Eden  ’ —  the 
Paradise  or  garden  of  Heaven 
(Rev.  xxii.  1). 

The  Apostle’s  rapture  is  alluded 
to  in  Philopatris,  ascribed  to  Lu¬ 
cian,  c.  12  :  ‘  When  the  Galilean 
met  me,  with  his  high  bald  fore¬ 
head  (ara<fta\ayriac),  and  high 
nose  (ivippivos),  who  walked 
through  the  air  (depoGariioa c)  to 
the  third  heaven.’ 

&ppi)ra  pi)para'  an  oxymo¬ 
ron :  ‘words,  and  ‘Words  that 

no  words.’  The  ex-  cannot  be 
pression  is  taken  from  spoken.’ 
the  secresy  of  the  Greek  myste- 

ovk  it,ov  avdp&tmp, '  Man  cannot 
speak  them;  God  may.'  Com¬ 
pare  the  expressions  of  those  who 
spoke  with  tongues,  as  if  in  a 
language  drawn  from  a  higher 
sphere,  1  Cor.  xiv.  2. 

5.  ti  pi).  ‘  Only  in  my  weak¬ 
nesses  will  I  boast.’  For  <i  pi) 
see  1  Cor.  vii.  17.  He  will  not 
boast  of  himself,  but  only  of  his 
visions  when  he  could  hardly  be 
Baid  to  be  himself,  and  of  his 
weaknesses  of  which  most  would 
be  ashamed. 
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iv  rats  acrtfeveiais*  6(iav  yap  deXrjcra)  Kavyr/a-acrOai, 
ovk  ecropai  a <f>pa)V  ahqdeiav  yap  epoi’  (f>ei8opai  8e,  prj 
ns  ets  ipe  XoytoTjrat  vnep  o  fikdirei  pe  fj  aKovei b  iij 
ipovy  7  Kal  Trj  vnepfioXfj  t<ov  aTTOKakvipeccv.  d8to  Iva 

*  Add  ,iOV.  »  Add  T.. 

c  Here  eads  the  hiatus  from  IV.  13— XII.  6.  in  MS.  A.  d  Om.  8«J. 

6  in  my  r weaknesses  (for  rif  I  r  should  desire  to  rboast,  I 
stall  not  be  a  fool;  for  I  will  say  the  truth:  but  I  r spare 
you',  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me  above  that  which 
he  seeth  me  to  be  or  heareth  rfrom  me)  uand  in  the 

7  exceeding  greatness  of  my  revelations.  Wherefore  also  lest 


6.  Lav  yap.  Here  a  clause  is 

suppressed,  as  in  xi.  5,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  xii.  1.  ‘  [And  yet  I  could 

boast  reasonably;]  for  if  I  were 
desirous  (dcXi/ixw)  to  do  so,  I  should 
not  really  be  foolish,  though  I  af¬ 
fected  folly  in  doing  so  before  ’  (xi. 
1,  1G). 

a\t)lhiav.  See  note  on  xi.  31. 

<j>t!Sofiai  it  pii  nc.  ‘  I  do  not 
dwell  on  wonders  and  ecstacies, 
of  which  you  cannot  conceive.  I 
leave  you  to  form  your  own  im¬ 
pression  of  me  from  what  you  see 
and  hear.’  Comp,  similar  depre¬ 
cation  of  superstitious  reverence 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  1 — G. 

Sid  is  found  in  A.  B.  F.  G.  and, 
if  retained,  necessitates  Lach- 
mann’s  punctuation ;  verse  6  is 
in  a  parenthesis,  and  vat  rij  vwtp- 
€o\jj  tuiv  awoKa\v\fie<jv  is  joined 
to  ev  rale  daQtveiaiq.  Such  a 
sudden  dislocation  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  confusion  almost 
always  incident  to  his  mention  of 
the  word  1  boast.’  If  with  D.  Sid 
is  omitted,  the  sentence,  though 
still  inverted,  will  run  more 
smoothly. 

7.  va i,  k.tX.  ‘  And  it  was  for 
this  very  purpose,  lest  I  should  be 
too  much  exalted  (inz  tpaipwpat 
and  virep€o\>j  referring  to  iire’p 
o  (Skiiru  in  verse  G,  ‘Think  not 
of  me  with  excessive  reverence, 


lest  by  the  excess  of  my  revela¬ 
tions  I  should  be  excessively 
exalted,’)  that  there  was  given  me 
a  thorn.’ 

For  the  sense  of  the  whole, 
compare  Luke  x.  20. 

oxdAoi (/  occurs  no  where  else  in 
the  N.  Test.  It  is  not  ‘  a  thorn,’ 
but  1  something  pointed,’  gene¬ 


rally  ‘  a  pointed  stake  ’ 
or  ‘  palisade.’  Hesy- 
chius,£n\oy  ui^vuuiv or: 


‘  Thorn  in 
the  flesh.’ 


and  again,  liptia  tat  hiia  £,v\a, 


trravpol,  ^hpaves  :  and  so  Phavo- 


irc C  ra  o£ta  £u\a.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  Numb,  xxxiii. 


55  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  24  ;  Hos.  ii.  6, 
where  it  is  rather  distinguished 
from  ‘  thorns  ’  (dvavdaic)  than 
identified  with  them.  So  also 
Artemidorus,  iii.  33,  acavBat  va  l 
<TKo\ov€t  oSvvag  orjfiatvovci  Sid 
to  o£u.  And  so  in  classical 
writers  invariably. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  metaphor  is  taken  from  im¬ 
paling  or  crucifying ;  and  is  thus 
analogous  to  the  expression,  1 1 
am  crucified  with  Christ’  (Gal. 
ii.  20).  draoKoXoiriiw  in  Esther 
vii.  10  is  explained  by  Phavorinus 
and  Hesychius  as  equivalent  to 
dvaoravpi£wt  and  avoXoip  is  thus 
equivalent  to  oravpoe  (‘  the  cross,’ 
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prj  vnepaiptupai,  iSodr)  pot  crKokoxfi  rrj  (rapid,  ayyeXo? 

I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  there  was  given  to  me 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  ran  angel'  of  Satan,  rthat  he  may 


‘  the  stake  ’),  which  originally,  as 
employed  in  the  classical  writers, 
was  used,  not  for  two  transverse 
beams,  but  simply  for  a  palisade  ’ 
or  ‘  stake,’  and  thus  Eustathius 
describes  it  as  identical  with 
oxoAoiji.  ‘  Sravpol,  opOa  cat 
oVwJupptVa  £uAu, — oi  it  avroi 
(Ti-oXoirfc  \eyoyrai.'  For  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  words,  see  Lipsius, 
De  Cruce,  i.  3, 4, 5,  6.  In  Lucian 
(De  Morte  Peregrini,  11),  ava- 
oi:o\oTri(ia  is  used  for  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Christ. 

Thus,  as  the  words  ‘  crucior,’ 
‘  cruciatus,’  1  crux,’  in  Latin,  are 
taken  from  the  agony  of  crucifixion 
to  express  pain  in  general,  so  arav- 
po e  and  oKoXo\p}  the  ‘  cross  ’  and 
the  ‘  stake,’  are  used  in  the  Greek 
of  the  N.  Test,  (as  in  Matth.  xvi. 
24,  ‘  let  him  take  up  his  cross  ’) 
for  suffering  generally.  In  classical 
Greek  this  could  not  be,  as  cruci¬ 
fixion  was  not  an  ordinary  Greek 
punishment. 

The  difference  between  ox-oXoi j/ 
and  aravpdc,  and  the  reason  there¬ 
fore  for  the  more  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  former  than  the 
latter,  is  that,  whilst  trravpie  is 
generally  used  for  the  punishment 
of  ‘  crucifixion,’  trcoXotj/  is  used 
for  the  less  common,  though  still 
frequent,  punishment  of  ‘impale¬ 
ment.’  As,  then,  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  describe  his  state  of  con¬ 
stant  torture,  the  Apostle  draws 
his  image  from  crucifixion,  so 
here  he  draws  it  from  impale¬ 
ment.  Comp.  <rKo\oirt(  (stakes) 
tv  roit  6<fida\fiols  Kai  fttiXihs 
(arrows)  iv  this  irXtvpa ~tq.  Numb. 

rrj  aapKt,  ‘  for  the  flesh.’  The 


double  dative  is  what  is  common 
in  classical  Greek.  One  expressing 
the  person,  and  the  other  defining 
more  accurately  the  part  of  the 

ayyeXoc  oarava,  ‘  an  angel  of 
Satan,’  not  ‘  the  angel  . 

Satan,’  because  he  is  f  ?  ,  °®e 
’  ot  batan. 

never  so  called  in  the 
N.  Test.,  nor  yet  simply  the 
‘  messenger  ’  of  Satan,  because 
ayycAoc,  when  used  of  the  unseen 
world,  must  always  have  the 
sense  of  a  spirit.  For  the  general 
use  of  the  word  ‘  angel,’  to  de¬ 
note  a  Divine  work  wrought 
through  natural  agency,  compare 
‘  the  angel  of  the  Lord,’  who 
smote  Herod  with  sickness  (Acts 
xii.  23),  or  the  first  born  with 
the  pestilence  (Exod.  xii.  23  ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  50).  As  ‘an 
angel  of  the  Lord  ’  (ayytkoe  kv- 
piov)  is  thus  spoken  of  when  the 
object  is  to  assist  God’s  servants, 


or  punish  his  enemies  (Acts  v. 
19,  viii.  26,  xii.  7,  23),  so  ‘an 
angel  of  Satan  ’  (ayyiXoc  aarava) 
is  spoken  of,  where  the  object  is 
to  torment  God’s  servants.  Thus 
‘  Satan  ’  tempts  Judas  (Luke 
xxii.  3)  and  Ananias  (Acts  v.  3), 
suggests  bad  thoughts  ( 1  Cor,  vii. 
5),  and  produces  disorders  (Luke 
xiii.  16).  In  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  the  word  is  probably  in¬ 
troduced,  as  in  xi.  14,  for  the 
sake  of  the  allusion  to  Job.  i.  6, 
where  the  LXX.  has  o  iia€n\oQ, 
but  the  Hebrew  ‘Satan;’  and 
where  in  like  manner,  though 
Satan  ‘  proposes,’  God  ‘  dis¬ 
poses’  the  event.  Comp.  Luke 
xxii.  31,  ‘Satan  hath  “obtained 
his  wish  ”  (e£?j 7- (j ward)  to  sift  you 
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“craTava,  Iva  pe  KoXatfrCtfl  [,  Ivaprj  virepaipiopaL] .  8b[/ccu] 
*  2arai/.  b  Omit  leal. 

8  buffet  me  that  I  may  not  be  exalted  above  measure'.  A  And 


as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not.’  The 
word  atirav  in  the  LXX.  is  un¬ 
declined.  In  the  thirty-five  places 
where  it  is  used  in  the  N.  Test, 
of  which  ten  occur  in  St.  Paul,  it 
•is  declined. 


1  To  buffet 


KoXaQiZy.  This  is  (not 
as  might  be  expected 
from  the  word  tmiXuifi 
to  ‘  prick  ’  or  ‘  wound,’ 
but)  ‘  to  buffet,’  or  ‘  strike  with 
the  fist,’  as  in  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  trial,  Matt.  xxvi.  67  ; 
Mark  xiv.  65 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  20.  In 


this  passage,  and  1  Cor.  iv.  11, 
where  it  occurs  among  the  Apo¬ 


stle’s  hardships,  it  is  used  in  a 
general  sense  of*‘  maltreatment,’ 
yet  still  probably  with  regard  to 
its  original  meaning,  and  hence 
applies  not  to  the  ‘  stake  ’  (<mi- 
\ii\p),  but  to  the  ‘  angel  ’  (a yye- 
Aoc) ;  comp.  Job  ii.  5,  7,  where 
Satan  is  ordered  to  ‘  put  forth 
his  hand  and  touch  the  bone  and 
the  flesh,’  and  said  to  ‘smite  Job 
with  sore  boils.’  Compare,  for  a 
similar  metaphor,  vireiwtaljio  in  1 
Cor.  ix.  27,  and  for  a  similar 
personification,  that  of  Death 
and  Sin  in  Bom.  v.  14,  21,  and 
1  Cor.  xv.  55.  The  word  is  later 
Greek,  Kov&vXiljio  being  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  Attic  Greek. 

The  subjunctive  Ko\a0if>j  and 
inrtpaipuipai  are  used  to  express 
the  continuance  of  the  trial. 
1 1-Ie  came  in  order  that  [not 
1  he  might,'  but]  he  may  buffet 
me,  and  in  order  that  [not  ‘  I 
might  not  be,’  but]  I  may  not 
be  exalted.’  The  figure  may  be 
either:  (1)  the  Angel  of  Satan, 


like  Death  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55, 
armed  with  the  impaling  stake ; 
or  (2)  the  Apostle  himself  already 
impaled  or  crucified,  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  buffets 
of  his  adversary. 

The  order  of  the  words  would 
naturally  require  mcd\o\p  and  dy- 
yt\os  to  be  taken  in  apposition 
with  each  other;  but  the  sense, 
as  given  above,  would  be  better 
expressed,  if  it  were  eSoftij  irsohotp 
rjj  aapici,  ayyeXoe  (mrni-d  'iva  pe 
Ko\aipi(y.  ‘  There  was  given  to 
me  a  stake  in  the  flesh,  in  order 
that  an  angel  of  Satan  may  buffet 
me.’  For  similar  inversions,  see 
note  on  1  Cor.  viii.  11,  and  in 
this  very  verse,  rjj  vir epSoXjj  rwv 
aTroKaXinI'euiv  ....  iva  pi)  inrepai- 
puipat. 

The  words  iva  pi)  vnepaipuipai, 
in  their  second  occurrence,  though 
retained  in  B.  are  omitted  in  A. 
D.  E.  F.  G.  Vulg.,  perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  because  they  were  thought 
superfluous;  whereas  the  repeti¬ 
tion  may  be  intentional,  to  ex¬ 
press  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
Apostle’s  belief  in  the  end  being 
designed  by  Providence,  as  in 
Job,  chap.  i. 

8.  The  Apostle  has  described 
this  trial  in  the  same  strain  as 
his  ineffable  communion  with 
Christ ;  his  thoughts  flow  out 
naturally  from  one  into  the  other. 
We  now  come  to  the  ground  of 
his  doing  so.  It  was  because  he 
had  the  Lord’s  assurance  that  in 
his  own  weakness  the  power  of  his 
master  would  be  best  shown  forth. 

hire p  rourou,  ‘  for  him,  that  he 
may  depart  from  me’  (i.  e.  the 
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in ep  tovtov  rpts  tov  Kvpiov  napeicakecra,  iva  anocrTrj 
an  ipov.  9  teat  eiprjKev  poi  'Ap/cei  crot  17  XaPil;  Pov 
t)  ya p  *8vvapis  iv  acrdeveia  reXetrai.11  17 8 terra  ovv  pa\- 
\ov  Kav^rfcropaL  iv  rats  a<rdev€iat,s  pov,  Iva  ini<TKr)vd>crp 

•  b  reXeiourrai. 

for  this  rangel  I  ‘thrice  besought1  the  Lord,  that  rhe  may 
9  depart  from  me.  And  He  rhas  said  unto  me,  *  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  4A  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.’  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  rboast  in 
my  r  weaknesses,  that  the  r  strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 

*  Or  •  exhorted.’ 


angel  of  Satan,  as  appears  from 
ajrotrrp,  which  could  apply  pro¬ 
perly  only  to  a  person  or  personi¬ 
fication  ;  compare  Acts  v.  38, 
xxii.  29). 

tov  Kvpto f,  ‘  Christ,’  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Svva fug  tov  xpttrrov,  in 
verse  9. 

irapcicaktoa,  1  entreated.’  This 
is  often  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
Gospels,  and  implies  that  per¬ 
sonal  communication  which  the 
Apostle  always  presupposes  in 
his  language  concerning  Him. 
In  Joseph.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  8,  it  is 
applied  to  God. 

9.  f'ipijKtV  pot.  The  perfect 
tense  indicates  that  this  was 
the  constant  reply.  ‘  Thrice  I 
besought  Him,  and  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  the  reply  still  continued.’ 

'Apk-Ei  trot  ii  \apis  fiov,  ‘  thou 
hast  no  need  for  more  than  my 
favour.’  fr  x“P(s  »  thus  used 
equally  for  the  favour  or  kind¬ 
ness  both  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
(See  on  1  Cor.  xv.  10.)  For  the 
sense  comp.  John  xxi.  22,  ‘  If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  ’  In  each 
case,  ‘  Be  contented  with  the 
assurance  of  my  love  and  protec- 

ri  yap  Siivapte  iv  atrOcveitf  Tt- 
keirai.  ‘  For  strength  is  per¬ 


fected  in  weakness.’  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  pov  turns  the  answer 
into  a  general  truth,  first,  that 
the  strength  of  Christ  Himself  is 
‘  made  perfect  in  weakness,’  not 
in  the  weakness  of  the  Apostle, 
but,  so  to  speak,  in  His  own 
weakness.  (He  was  ‘made  per¬ 
fect  through  sufferings.’  Heb. 
ii.  10.  1  Himself  took  our  weak¬ 

nesses’  (aodeveiat),  Matt.  viii.  17.) 
From  this  the  Apostle  himself  de¬ 
duces  the  inference,  that  strength 
would  be  made  perfect  also  in  his 
own  weakness ;  that  his  1  cross  ’ 
or  ‘  stake  ’  in  the  flesh  was 
merely  an  exemplification  of 
God’s  law  in  dealing  with  His 
people.  Comp.  ‘  out  of  weak¬ 
ness  were  made  strong.'  (Heb. 
xi.  34.) 

paWov  is  to  be  taken  (as  its 
position  shows)  with  Kav\iitropat, 
‘  I  will  not  complain,  I  will  ra¬ 
ther  boast  of  my  weaknesses.’ 

“va  iirioKTivbitrri,  1  that  the 
strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 
me,’  ‘take  up  its  abode  with 
me.’  Possibly  in  allusion  to  the 
Shechinah,  as  iavitvoiotv  in  John 
i.  14.  For  the  image  of  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  Christ's  strength  on 
His  servants,  comp.  Luke  viii. 
46,  ‘I  perceive  that  strength 
(Siiva pt is  gone  out  from  me.’ 
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in  ipe  r)  8wa/xi?  tov  yjncrTov.  10Sio  evSoKcij  iv  acrffeveiaig, 
iv  vfipecriv,  iv  di'cty/cats,  iv  Suoypoig,  iv  aTevo^oopCavs,  vnep 
-)(pi<TTov.  orav  yap  acrdevio,  Tore  Swards  elpi. 

10  me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  r  weaknesses,  in  re¬ 
proaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for 
Christ’s  sake.  For  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong. 


10.  arrfttvtiaie,  ‘  weaknesses 
consequent  on  troubles.’ 

vxip  yjiivTOv,  ‘  endured  in  the 
service  of  Christ.’  He  refers  to 
nil  the  preceding  context. 

orav  yap  atrtie vui.  He  refers 
back  to  verses  8,  9,  and  thus 
sums  up  the  whole.  Compare 


Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  to 
utrOevee  ifiCiv  livafiis  ion  (com¬ 
paring  the  thorn  of  the  Burning 
Bush  to  the  people  of  Israel). 
Plin,  Ep.  vii.  26  :  1  Nuper  me 
cujusdam  amici  languor  admo- 
nuit,  optimos  esse  nos  dum  in- 
Jirmi  sumus.' 


PAItAPHRASE  OF  ClIAP.  XI.  16 - XII.  10. 

I  return  once  more  to  boast  of  myself.  Think  not  that  this  folly 

is  natural  to  me,  yet  think  even  this  rather  than  not  hear  my 
self-defence ;  and  remember  that  /  boast,  not  in  my  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  as  Christ  would  have  me  speak,  but  as  I  am  forced 
in  self-defence  to  speak  on  this  particular  occasion,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  crowd  of  teachers  who  beset  you  with 
boasts  of  this  very  kind. 

And  now  that  I  have  put  off  the  character  of  an  Apostle, 
and  taken  the  character  of  a  fool,  you  surely  ought,  according 
to  your  own  practice,  to  listen  to  me  patiently.  For  wise  as  you 
are,  fools,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have  greater  influence  with  you 
than  wise  men.  These  fools,  as  fools  indeed  they  are,  enslave 
you,  plunder  you,  make  you  their  prey,  tower  over  you,  insult 
you  with  blows  on  the  face.  These  are  the  teachers  to  whom 
you  gladly  submit  yourselves  ;  and  I,  in  comparison,  am  far 
inferior.  I  can  do  none  of  these  things,  I  am  covered  with  dis¬ 
honour,  and  am  broken  down  with  weakness.  Yet  after  all  (to 
speak  seriously,  though  still  speaking  not  as  an  Apostle,  but  as 
a  fool),  whatever  be  their  grounds  of  confidence,  I  have  the 
same ;  precisely  the  same  as  regards  their  descent  from  God’s 
chosen  people,  far  more  as  regards  their  service  of  Christ ;  far 
more,  though  in  thus  speaking  of  it  you  will  think  me,  not  merely 
a  fool,  but  a  madman.  There  is,  indeed,  no  comparison  ;  I 
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need  no  longer  speak  of  them  ;  I  need  only  enumerate  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  toeaknesses,  if  so  you  xoill  call  them,  of  my  own  life. 
My  labours  have  been  beyond  ordinary  measure,  my  scourgings 
beyond  all  bounds,  my  perils,  even  of  death,  numerous.  Five 
times  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  severe  punishment  of  the  Jewish 
flagellation,  thrice  to  that  of  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  once  I 
was  stoned,  thrice  I  was  shipwrecked,  a  whole  night  and  day  I 
was  in  the  sea.  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide;  have  encoun¬ 
tered  all  the  perils  of  travel — the  perils  of  swollen  torrents, 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  of  Jewish  enemies,  of  heathen  mobs,  in 
the  crowded  city,  in  the  lonely  desert,  on  the  stormy  sea,  from 
false  Christians.  I  passed  through  countless  trials  and  trou¬ 
bles,  in  sleepless  nights,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  and  days  without 
food  again  and  again ;  with  cold  and  with  scanty  clothing. 
And  {not  to  go  through  all  the  points  which  I  might  name ) 
there  is  besides  all  this,  the  daily  concourse  of  those  who  flock  to 
hear  me,  and  the  anxiety  for  all  the  congregations  which  I  have 
converted ;  amongst  whom,  if  there  is  any  one  weak,  I  too  am 
weak  with  him,  and  for  his  sake  ;  if  any  caught  in  a  snare,  I 
am  scorched  in  the  flame  of  his  temptation. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  weakness.  Of  my  weakness  then  let  me 
boast,  if  I  must  still  continue  to  boast.  I  drop  all  irony.  I 
speak  the  very  truth  itself,  as  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  all  ages  Blessed,  well  knows.  Let  me 
begin  at  the  beginning.  It  was  at  Damascus,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Arabian  chief  Aretas,  that  his  viceroy  guarded  the 
city  to  take  me  ;  and  in  a  rope  basket  I  was  let  down  over  the 
side  of  the  wall. — Here  I  find  myself  again  on  the  verge  of 
continuing  my  boast ;  it  is  not  becoming  for  me  to  do  so,  but  I 
must. — I  shall  speak  of  the  visions  and  revelations  of  Divine 
secrets  which  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  me.  I  know  a  man  who 
lived  in  Christ  fourteen  years  ago, — whether  he  was  literally 
carried  up,  or  whether  heaven  was  disclosed  to  him,  I  know  not, 
God  only  knows — but  he  xoas  carried  away  beyond  the  region 
of  the  clouds  of  earth,  beyond  the  visible  sky,  into  the  invisible 
heaven  above;  and  there,  again, — whether  literally  or  not,  I 
know  not,  God  only  knows — he  was  carried  away  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  heard  words 
which  were  no  human  words,  which  man  cannot  speak,  though 
God  may.  Of  this  man,  thus  far  removed  from  my  own  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness,  I  will  boast ;  but  of  myself  I  will  boast 
only  in  my  weaknesses.  I  might  boast,  if  so  I  wished  it,  and 
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yet  not  he  a  fool,  though  before  in  irony  I  said  that  I  should  be  ; 
but  I  forbear  lest  you  should  regard  me  with  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence  beyond  what  you  hear  and  see.  And  it  was  for  this  very 
purpose,  lest  I  should  be  raised  too  high  by  the  excess  of  the 
revelations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  there  was  planted  in 
my  weak  mortal  frame  a  stake,  as  of  impalement,  on  which  I 
writhe  like  one  crucified :  an  angel  of  the  adversary  was  sent  to 
smite  me,  like  Job,  whilst  thus  exposed  before  him  ;  for  this  very 
purpose,  I  say,  lest  I  should  be  raised  up  too  high.  When  this 
pressed  hard  upon  me,  I  have  thrice  entreated  the  Lord,  that 
my  enemy  may  depart  from  me,  and  thrice  He  has  tnswered  to 
me  ‘  My  loving  favour  suffices  for  thee ;  for  strength  is  per¬ 
fected  in  weakness.'  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  boast  in 
these  my  weaknesses,  in  order  that  the  strength  of  Christ  may 
overshadow  me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  toeaknesses,  in 
insults,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions  from  my  enemies,  in  diffi¬ 
culties  of  all  kinds,  for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  am  most 
weak,  I  know  that  I  am  most  strong. 


This  section  contains  three  points  of  great  interest,  both  his¬ 
torical  and  moral. 

I.  General  sketches  of  his  dangers  and  sufferings  have  been 
given  before  in  these  Epistles ;  once  in  the  First 
(iv.  11 — 13),  twice  in  this  (iv.  7—10,  vi.  4—10). 

But  this  is  the  only  passage  where  he  enumerates  the  Apo- 
actual  facts,  and  so  enables  us  to  compare  it  with  the  feringg“f" 
narrative  of  the  Acts,  and  to  form  a  picture  of  his 
life  in  detail  from  his  own  account.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  point  of  time  at  which  it  was  composed  excludes  all 
the  calamities  recorded  in  Acts  xx. — xxviii.,  and  that  therefore 
we  must  add  to  these  his  escape  from  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3),  the 
sorrow  of  his  farewell  visits  (xx.  5 — xxi.  14),  his  arrest  at 
Jerusalem  (xxi.  32),  his  imprisonment  at  Csesarea  (xxiv.  27), 
his  shipwreck  (xxvii.),  and  his  imprisonment  at  Borne  (xxviii. 
30).  Two  results  follow  from  the  study  of  it. 

(1)  It  represents  a  life  hitherto  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Self-devotion  at  particular  1  T|ieij, 
moments,  or  for  some  special  national  cause,  had  import- 
been  often  seen  before  ;  but  a  self-devotion,  involving  ance- 
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sacrifices  like  those  here  described,  and  extending  through  a 
period  of  at  least  fourteen  years,  and  in  behalf  of  no  local  or 
family  interest,  but  for  the  interest  of  mankind  at  large,  was, 
up  to  this  time,  a  thing  unknown.  The  motive  of  the  Apostle 
may  be  explained  in  various  ways,  and  the  lives  of  missionaries 
and  philanthropists  may  have  equalled  his  in  later  times ;  but 
the  facts  here  recorded  remain  the  same.  Paul  did  all  this, 
and  Paul  was  the  first  who  did  it. 

(2)  It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  there  is  nothing  in  this  ac¬ 
count  which  contradicts,  yet  the  greater  part  of  it 
niadorfof  Soes  ^ar  beyond,  the  narrative  of  the  Acts.  Of  the 
the  truth  particular  facts  alluded  to,  only  two  (the  stoning 
tory16  h  S  and  one  °f  the  Roman  scourgings)  are  mentioned 
in  that  narrative ;  and  of  the  general  facts,  although 
critical  dangers  are  described  as  occurring  from  time  to  time, 
we  should  hardly  infer  that  the  hardships  were  so  protracted  and 
continuous  as  is  indicated  in  this  section  of  the  Epistle.  In 
one  point  of  view  this  is  important  as  confirming  the  authority 
of  the  Christian  history,  as  has  been  well  argued  by  Paley  in 
his  Horte  Paulina:.  It  shows  that  the  biography  of  the  Apostle, 
unlike  most  biographies  of  heroes  and  saints  (as  that  of  Francis 
Xavier),  instead  of  overrating,  underrates  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings  which  we  leam  from  the  Apostle  himself ;  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Apostle’s  own  account  being  further  guaranteed 
by  the  extreme  and  apparently  unfeigned  reluctance  with  which 
it  is  brought  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  impresses  us  with 
a  sense  of  the  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
history  of  the  Acts,  as  a  regular  narrative,  during  that  period 
to  which  the  Apostle’s  word’s  relate,  namely,  from  Acts  ix.  1, 
to  xx.  2.  This  consideration  gives  a  double  value  to  this  de¬ 
tailed  aspect  of  the  Apostle’s  life,  which,  but  for  the  goading 
provocations  of  his  opponents,  would  (humanly  speaking)  have 
been  altogether  lost  to  us. 

II.  What  his  description  of  his  outward  sufferings,  xi.  23 — 
28,  is  to  the  general  history  of  his  outward  life,  the 
seripUou  description  of  his  vision  (xii.  2 — 10)  is  to  his  inward 
of  the  life.  It  throws  light  on  similar  ecstasies  recorded  in 

™i°onle'S  other  parts  of  the  X.  Test,  as  of  Peter,  in  Acts  x. 

10 ;  of  Philip,  in  Acts  viii.  39  ;  and  especially  of  John, 
in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  10,  iv.  l,&c.);  ‘  the  dreams  and  visions,’ 
alluded  to  as  signs  of  the  spirit  in  Acts  ii.  16  ;  and  the  speaking 
with  tongues,  in  1  Cor  xiv.  2.  The  details  may  be  different, 
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but  this  description  contains  their  common  characteristics  ;  the 
loss  of  self-consciousness,  the  sense  of  being  hurried  into  a 
higher  sphere, — and  the  partial  and  mysterious  glimpses  of  the 
invisible  world.  And  it  illustrates  especially  the  ecstatic  state 
in  which  he  himself  largely  partook,  as  appears  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  his  enemies,  still  preserved  in  the  Clementines  (Horn, 
xvi.  19),  where  Peter  is  introduced  as  rebuking  Paul  (under 
the  name  of  Simon  Magus)  for  pretending  to  revelations 
through  visions  and  dreams.  (See  Introd.  pp.  367,  8.)  Com¬ 
pare  also  the  facts  stated  Acts  ix.  12,  xxii.  17,  and  his  ex¬ 
pression  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  that  ‘he  spoke  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all.’ 

And  further,  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  which  he  has 
drawn  between  this  ecstacy  and  his  ordinary  state,  is  mUJjtpl 
a  warrant  to  us  that  he  does  not  needlessly  con-  tive  of  the 
found  things  human  and  Divine,  things  earthly  and 
things  spiritual.  What  he  docs  say  gives  us  a  pic¬ 
ture,  at  least  conceivable,  of  the  mode  in  which  he  may  have 
received  his  ‘  revelations  from  the  Lord  ’  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,  xv.  3  ; 
Gal.  i.  12,  16).  What  he  docs  not  say — the  silence  respecting 
the  words  that  cannot  be  uttered — furnishes  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  elaborate  description  given  by  Mahomet,  of  his 
nocturnal  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  to  paradise.  (Sprenger’s 
Life  of  Mahomet,  part  i.  126,  136.) 

III.  The  description  of  his  trial  of  the  ‘  thorn  in  the  flesh  ’ 
has  two  interests  quite  independent  of  each  other. 

The  first  is  purely  antiquarian  and  historical.  What  sciption 
was  the  trial  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  this  of  Dio 
passage  and  in  Gal.  iv.  13,  14  ?  tlio'llosl'i"' 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  N.  T.  where  the  obscurity  for  us  is  occasioned  by 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  plain  to  contemporaries.  Such  arc 
1  Cor.  xi.  10,  xv.  29;  2  Thess.  ii.  6;  liev.  xiii.  18.  The 
various  conjectures  respecting  it,  some  curious  only  as  theo¬ 
logical  fancies,  some  as  containing  more  or  less  approximation 
to  probability,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

(1)  Spiritual  Trials. 

(a)  Sensual  temptations.  Possibly  Augustine  (Concio  ii.  ad 
Ps.  58),  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Eustoch.  de  Cust.  Virg. ;  a  Sonfual 
ad  Demetr.  de  Virg.  Serv.  c.  6 ;  ad  Rustic.  de  Viv.  impros- 
Forina,  c.  3), and  Theophylact  (adloc.).  But  of  these,  sl01ls- 
the  passages  in  the  two  former  are  ambiguous,  and  in  Theo- 
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phylact  the  reading  is  doubtful.  This  interpretation,  therefore, 
first  set  in  with  the  monks  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
Salvian  (De  Cireumcis.)  and  Bede  (in  Horn.  Dom.  5) ;  and  has 
since  been  the  favourite  view  of  Homan  Catholic  theologians. 
(See  Estius  ad  loc.)  The  words  ‘  for  the  flesh  ’  would  admit  of 
it,  but  the  rest  of  the  description  is  in  a  strain  of  exultation 
(xii.  9)  different  from  what  the  mention  of  such  a  temptation 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  else 
in  the  Apostle’s  life  or  writings  which  could  countenance  it. 
1  Cor.  ix.  27,  ‘  I  keep  my  body  under,’  has  no  reference  to 
sins  of  sensuality,  and  Rom.  vii.  23,  ‘  the  law  of  sin  in  my 
members,’  is  a  general  expression,  not  applying  to  any  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  Apostle  himself.  2  Cor.  vii.  2,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  3, 
may  imply  that  such  an  insinuation  had  then  been  made  against 
him,  but  contain  nothing  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
passage.  The  Apostle’s  own  description  of  his  character  is 
almost  decisive  against  sirch  a  supposition.  1  Cor.  vii.  7- — 9, 
‘  I  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  myself  ’  [i.  e.  without 
temptations  to  incontinency].  ‘  It  is  good  for  the  unmarried 
to  abide,  even  as  I ;  but  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them 
marry :  it  is  better  yafiijcrai  rj  irvpovaOai.'  And,  although 
the  examples  of  Jerome,  Antony,  Augustine,  and  Luther, 
prove  the  compatibility  of  such  trials  with  great  piety  and 
energy  of  character,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Lu¬ 
ther,  ‘  Ah  no !  dear  Paul,  it  was  no  such  trial  which  afflicted 
thee.’ 

( b )  Temptations  to  unbelief ;  or  torments  of  conscience  about 
his  past  life.  So  thought,  not  unnaturally  from  their  posi- 
b.  Tor-  tion,  the  old  Protestants,  as  Gerson,  Luther,  Cal- 
unbehef  or  T*n»  Mosheim,  Osiander.  But  against  this  is  the 
of  cod-  external  character  of  the  trial  indicated  by  all  the 
science.  expressions  (‘  the  thorn,’  ‘  the  flesh,’ '  to  buffet  ’),  and 
the  absence  of  any  indications  of  such  thoughts  in  the  rest 
of  the  Apostle’s  writings. 

(2)  External  calamities. 

(a)  His  Judaizing  opponents  (so  Chrysostom  and  the  Greek 

juda-  fathers  generally),  alluding  especially  to  the  indi- 
izingoppo-  vidual  leader  so  often  pointed  at  (see  note  on  x.  7), 
nen,s'  and  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  1  ministers 
of  Satan,’  in  xi.  14.  But  here,  again,  the  expression  1  in  the 
flesh  ’  is  too  closely  personal,  and  ‘  the  thorn  ’  and  ‘  buffeting  ’ 
too  definite. 
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(b)  His  afflictions  and  persecutions.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  ‘  weakness  ’  in  verse  9,  and  by  the  ex-  b.  Afflic- 
press  reference  under  that  name  to  his  distresses,  in  tions- 

10.  But  against  it  is  the  definite  and  isolated  character  of  the 
trial,  and  also  the  improbability  of  the  Apostle’s  earnest  desire 
to  be  delivered  from  what  was  an  almost  inseparable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  mission. 

(3)  Some  bodily  ailment.  Almost  every  disorder  has  been 
suggested.  Pleurisy,  the  stone  (Aquinas),  epilepsy  c.  Bodily 
(Ziegler),  weakness  of  eyesight  (suggested  by  a  ailment, 
comparison  of  Acts  ix.  9,  xxiii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  15,  vi.  11),  de¬ 
fect  of  utterance  (suggested  by  x.  10),  lice  in  the  head  (Co- 
telier,  Mon.  Eccl.  i.  p.  352),  hypochondria,  headache,  earache 
(Jerome,  Chrysostom,  QOcumenius,  Tertullian).  The  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  was  a  pain  in  the  head  has  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  support  from  tradition.  Jerome  says  (ad  Gal.  iv.  13), 
‘  Tradunt  eum  gravissimum  capitis  dolorem  sa:pe  perpessum  ;  ’ 
Tertullian  (De  Pudic.  cap.  12),  ‘  Per  dolorem,  ut  aiunt,  au¬ 
riculae  vel  capitis.’  Dismissing,  however,  any  of  those  special 
conjectures,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  some  general  ail¬ 
ment,  which  would  answer  the  force  of  the  words,  and  which, 
if  it  were  in  any  way  occasioned  by  his  sufferings  or  by  his 
natural  temperament,  would  agree  with  verses  9,  10,  and,  if  it 
affected  his  outward  appearance,  would  agree  with  x.  10  ;  1  Cor. 

11.  3.  The  expressions  in  Gal.  iv.  14,  ovk  e^ov6=vrjaaTS  (comp. 
iijovbevTifiivos,  in  x.  10),  ovSe  egsirTvaare,  could  hardly  be  used 
except  of  something  apparent  to  the  eye.  Nor  would  it  be 
below  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle’s  character  to  ascribe  such  a 
trial  to  Satan.  In  1  Cor.  v.  5  (‘  delivering  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh’),  he  couples  together  the  words  ‘  flesh’ 
and  ‘  Satan’  as  here,  evidently  implying  some  bodily  evil.  Nor 
would  it  be  inconsistent  with  his  great  character  to  feel  keenly 
his  struggle  against  such  a  difficulty.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  his  hardships,  his  partings,  and  his  anxieties  (see  iv.  10—12, 
xi.  27),  indicate,  as  has  been  already  observed,  an  extreme  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  temperament;  and  it  might  be  inferred,  from 
i.  8 — 10,  iv.  12,  that  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
either  of  sickness  or  anxiety,  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  Instances  in  later  history  illustrate  both 
the  severity  of  such  a  trial,  and  perseverance  under  it :  Alfred, 
with  his  cancer — William  of  Orange,  with  his  fragile  frame — 
contending  against  the  constant  demands  of  active  life. 
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IV  Con  But)  secondly,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pc- 
solatiou  of  culiar  nature  of  the  trial,  the  permanent  interest 
the  Apo-  resides  in  the  consolation  to  which  it  gave  occasion. 

' '  (1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  repre¬ 

presents  himself  as  constantly  troubled  with  some  humiliating 

1  h;s  affliction,  which  marred  his  usefulness  and  broke  his 
weakness,  spirit.  We  learn  from  it  to  regard  him,  not  as  a 
man  sustained  by  a  naturally  indomitable  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  but  as  a  man  doing  what  he  did  by  an  habitual 
struggle  against  his  constitutional  weakness.  The  other  Apo¬ 
stles  were  depressed  by  their  humble  station  and  illiterate 
character ;  he  was  dogged  by  the  ‘  thorn  in  the  flesh  ’  and  the 
‘  weakness  of  his  bodily  presence.’ 

Under  this  weakness  he  received  an  adequate  support.  In 
fin  ort  of  m°de,  indeed,  this  intercourse  (if  one  may  say 

Divine  so)  with  our  Lord  took  place,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
revelation,  this  direct  account  of  such  a  communication  from 
the  Apostle  himself  illustrates  all  the  less  direct  or  less  au¬ 
thentic  allusions  to  similar  communications  elsewhere.  1  The 
Lord’  is  still  with  him,  the  personal  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  He  ‘  entreats  ’  Him 
(irapeKaX^aa)  as  one  still  present ;  and  the  answer  is  returned, 
as  in  the  moment  of  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  5),  through  articu¬ 
late  words.  And  those  words  exactly  express  that  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human,  of  the  ‘  grace  ’  or  ‘  favour  ’  as  of  God,  with 
the  ‘  weakness  ’  as  of  man,  which  is  the  characteristic  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  revelation  is  received  by  the  Apostle  as  an  abundant  con¬ 
solation,  not  only  for  the  particular  trial  to  which  it  referred, 
but  for  all  *  the  weaknesses,  insults,  necessities,  persecutions, 
and  afflictions,’  to  which  he  was  exposed.  If  Christ  was  satisfied, 
he  was  satisfied;  if  Christ’s  strength  became  his  strength 
through  his  weakness,  then  in  his  weakness  he  was  strong. 

(2)  The  case  of  the  Apostle  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  ‘  the 

2  In  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  ’  not  ‘  avail- 
Ktance  of  a  ing  ’  for  the  object  desired ;  in  other  words  it  teaches 
prantedn0t  us  that  t*ie  PrecePt  °f  our  Lord,  ‘  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 

given  you,’  must  not  be  understood  as  promising  a 
direct  answer  to  every  prayer,  but  as  expressing  the  certainty, 
that  He  who  knows  our  infirmities  before  we  ask,  and  our 
ignorance  in  asking,  will,  in  the  end,  supply  our  needs  with 
all  that  we  require,  although  not  with  all  that  we  desire,  or 
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think  that  we  require.  The  Apostle  prayed  not  for  wealth,  or 
honour,  or  wisdom,  but  simply  that  a  great  impediment  to  his 
usefulness  might  be  removed ;  and  even  this  was  not  granted. 
And,  in  like  manner,  a  greater  than  the  Apostle  had  *  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears,’ 
‘  earnestly,  and  in  an  agony,  and  the  sweat,  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood,  falling  down  to  the  ground,  saying,  “  Father,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ”  ’  (Heb.  v.  7  ;  Luke 
xxii.  44 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39) ;  and  yet  the  cup  was  not  removed, 
nor  the  prayer  granted.  There  are  other  passages  in  the 
N.  Test,  which  indicate  the  same  truth,  but  these  arc  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  the  prayer  of  Paul,  and  the  prayer  of  Christ,  were 
refused,  none  need  complain  or  be  perplexed. 

But  also,  this  passage  shows  us  how,  whilst  in  the  literal 
sense  prayer  may  be  unavailing,  in  a  higher  sense  it  3  Fulfll 
is  heard  and  granted.  Although  the  trial  remained,  ment  of 
yet  the  Apostle  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  Praycl'- 
heard.  How,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  solitude  and  suffering 
of  that  hour,  the  gracious  words  were  borne  in  upon  his  soul, 
which,  even  irrespective  of  their  special  import,  were  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  cared  for,  that  he  was  loved  by 
Him  whom  he  had  entreated.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  that 
more  awful  agony,  of  the  ‘  sorrow  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death,’  although  no  words  of  assurance  are  recorded,  and 
although  the  darkness  and  desolation  still  remained  unremoved, 
yet  we  are  told  in  language  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
criticise  or  analyse  minutely,  that  ‘  there  appeared  an  angel 
unto  him  from  heaven  strengthening  him  ’  (Luke  xxii.  43). 
So  also,  with  others,  even  if  there  be  no  direct  assurance  of 
comfort,  no  visible  answer  to  prayer,  no  certain  consciousness 
of  Divine  love  and  tenderness,  yet  the  examples  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostle  may  serve  to  sustain  us.  We  may  believe, 
though  we  see  and  feel  nothing,  that  there  is  a  heavenly  mes¬ 
senger  at  hand  to  strengthen  us.  We  are  heard  like  Him,  ‘in 
that  tee  feared’  (Heb.  v.  7).  The  answer  that  was  returned  in 
distinct  words  to  the  Apostle,  £  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,’  is  still  returned  unto  us,  although  we  hear  it  not. 

Lastly,  in  the  actual  words  of  the  answer  to  the  Apostle, 
and  in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  distinct  principle  is 
announced  of  universal  significance.  ‘  Strength  is  mad^per-' 
made  perfect  in  weakness,’  ‘  When  I  am  weak,  then  f«t  in 
I  am  strong,’  arc  expressions  which  have  now  passed  W0,1  nP"s' 
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almost  into  the  proverbial  language  of  mankind.  It  was  true 
in  the  highest  sense,  of  Him  that  uttered  it,  that  ‘  His  strength 
was  made  perfect  in  the  weakness  of  His  sufferings.’  The 
Cross  of  Christ  is,  indeed,  the  strength  of  Christianity.  It  was 
true,  also,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense,  yet  still  in  a  sense 
so  great  as  to  be  a  lesson  and  example  to  all  the  world,  that  His 
strength  was  perfected  in  the  weakness  of  the  Apostles,  above 
all,  of  St.  Paul.  ‘  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  that  thou  hast 
concealed  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re¬ 
vealed  them  unto  babes.’  Who  can  say  how  much  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity,  and  therefore  universal  strength  of  the 
first  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  owe  (humanly  speaking)  to  the 
humble  station  and  uneducated  character  of  the  first  Apostles, 
which  thus  received,  at  once,  and  without  perversion  or  intrusion 
of  alien  thoughts,  the  original  impression  of  the  Word  made  flesh? 
Who  can  say  how  great  would  have  been  the  loss  to  the  world 
had  the  Gospel  originated,  not  in  the  weakness  of  Palestine  and 
Galilee,  but  in  the  learning  of  Alexandria  or  the  strength  of 
Rome  ?  And,  again,  in  St.  Paul  himself,  it  might  have  seemed 
at  the  time  to  all,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion  seem  to  him,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been  better  served,  had  he 
been  relieved  from  his  infirmity  and  gone  forth  to  preach  and 
teach  with  unbroken  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  his  bodily  pre¬ 
sence  strong,  his  speech  mighty  and  powerful.  But  history 
has  answered  the  question  otherwise,  and  has  ratified  the  Di¬ 
vine  answer,  in  which  the  Apostle  acquiesced.  What  the  Apo¬ 
stle  lost  for  himself,  and  what  Christianity  lost  for  the  moment, 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  beyond  doubt  proved  to  be,  not  the  inventor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  its  devoted  and  humble  propagator.  In  his  own 
weakness  lies  the  strength  of  the  cause.  When  he  was  weakest 
as  a  teacher  of  the  present,  he  was  strongest  as  an  Apostle  of 
the  future.  And  what  his  trial  was  to  him  and  to  the  world  on 
a  large  scale,  that  the  trial  of  each  individual  Christian  may 
have  been  ever  since,  the  means  in  ways  inconceivable  to  him 
now,  of  making  himself  and  others  strong  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  man. 
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Final  Warnings  and  Salutations. 

nTeyova  a^pup*-  v/xeis  pe  r)vayKa<ra.Te.  eyco  yap 
a>j>ei\ov  v<j>  vpo>v  crwCo-Tacrdai-  ovSeu  yap  v<rTepr)<ra  twv 
iirepXCav  anocrToXajp,  el  Kal  ovSeu  elpi.  12  Ta  pep  <nj- 


11 1  rhave  become  a  fool;  ok  ye  'compelled  me.  For  I  ought 
to  have  been  commended  by  you:  for  in  nothing  'was  I 
behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  am  nothing. 


The  long  burst  of  passionate 
self-vindication  has  now  at  last 
Return  expended  itself,  and  he 
from  di-  returns  to  the  point 
gression.  fi.om  whence  he  diverged 
at  x.  7,  where  he  was  asserting 
his  intention  to  repress  the  dis¬ 
obedience  of  those  who  still  re¬ 
sisted  his  authority  at  Corinth. 
Before,  however,  he  enters  again 
upon  this,  he  looks  back  over  the 
long  digression ;  and  resumes 
here  and  there  a  thought  which 
needed  explanation  or  expan¬ 
sion.  Hence,  although  this  con¬ 
cluding  section  stands  apart  from 
the  interruption  of  x.  10 — xii. 
10,  and  is  truly  the  winding  tip 
of  the  main  argument  begun  in 
x.  1 — 7,  it  is  filled  with  traces 
of  the  torrent  which  has  passed 
through  his  mind  in  the  inter¬ 
val.  His  ‘  folly  ’  (xi.  1 — 10),  the 
1  commendatory  ’  epistles  (iii.  1, 
v.  12),  the  ‘  Apostolical  ’  preten¬ 
sions  of  his  opponents  (xi.  12, 
13)  are  resumed  in  verse  11 ;  his 
miracles  and  sufferings  (xi.  23 — 
28)  in  verse  12 ;  the  question  of 
self-support  (xi.  12)  in  verses  13 
— 18;  the  strength  and  weakness 
united  in  Christ  (xii.  9)  in  xiii. 
3,  4,  9. 

11.  yeyora  aijtpoi'.  ‘7  have 

been  a  fool.’  This  is  the  ex¬ 


pression  of  the  Apostle’s  first 
feeling  on  looking  back  at  what 
he  has  said.  That  one  word 
‘  fool,'  already  used  so  often  (see 
note  on  xi.  1),  sums  it  all  up. 

not  my  doing,  but  yours  [for  you 
ought  to  have  saved  me  the  task 
of  commending  myself].’ 

This  clause  implied,  but  not 
expressed,  furnishes  the  ground 
for  the  next  sentence,  cyui  yap  : 

1  for  I  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
mended  by  you ;’  vpdy  being  as 
emphatic  as  tyu>.  ‘  It  was  your 
business  not  mine.’  For  the 
feeling  of  looking  for  the  attes¬ 
tation  of  his  Apostleship  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  compare 
iii.  1,  2  ;  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

ovcir  yap  vtTTtprjtra.  ‘  I,  and 
not  they,  should  have  been  com¬ 
mended;  for  I  showed  myself 
equal  to  them ;  ’  see  note  on  xi. 
5.  obBtr  tipi.  Compare  1  Cor. 
xv.  8—10. 

12.  This  is  the  proof  of  his 
Apostleship,  brought  forward  for 
a  moment,  but  not  carried  out. 
piv  must  refer  to  some  antithesis 
which  is  omitted.  The  first 
at\pt'ia  is  used  for  1  proofs  ’  or 
‘  signs  ’  generally,  the  second 
aqptioig  more  especially  for  1  mi¬ 
raculous  signs,’  as  in  Rom.  xv. 
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peia  toO  anoaroXov  KaTfipyaadr)  h>  vpiv  iv  nacrrj  vwo- 
povr],  *  crr/peiois  /cal  repacrLv  /cal  Svi >dpe<rtv.  16rt  yap 
coni'  o  bT)<T<Ta>0T)Te  virep  ras  Xotiras  e/c/cXTjcria?,  el  pr/  on 
auros  ey<u  ow  Karevdpicqcra  vpwv ;  ^aplcrairde  pot.  ttjv 
aS LKiav  Tavrrjv.  14lSov  Tpirov  ctovto  erolpos  e\co  cX- 

•  Add  if.  *  SirrliOijTc.  •  Om.  toDto. 


12  Truly  the  signs  of  rthe  apostl 
all  'endurance,  in  signs  and 

13  For  what  is  it  wherein  you 
churches,  except  it  be  that  I 

u you?  forgive  me  this  wrong. 

19,  Heb.  ii.  24,  and  in  the  Acts 
and  Gospels.  ripaotr,  ‘  won¬ 
ders,’  is  used  here,  and  often  in 
the  Acts,  of  the  Apostolic  mi¬ 
racles  ;  but  never  (except  in 
John  iv.  48 ;  Acts  ii.  22)  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  Svyapcatr, 
‘mighty  miracles,’  as  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  4,  xii.  10,  28.  The  three 
words  occur  together  in  Bom. 
xv.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  4.  vxopovij  re¬ 
fers  to  his  hardships.  The  pas- 
Claim  of  sage  is  remarkable  as 
miraculous  containing  (what  is 
powers.  rare  in  the  history  of 
miracles)  a  direct  claim  to  mira¬ 
culous  powers  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  ascribed.  Comp. 

1  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  Rom.  xv.  19. 

too  dirooroXon.  ‘Of  him  who 
is  invested  with  the  Apostolical 
mission  ;  ’  as,  in  English,  ‘  of  the 
Apostle ;  ’  meaning,  not  any 
special  individual,  but  the  ideal 
of  the  office.  Karttpyaodn  ‘  were 
wrought,’  i.  e.  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  only  as  an  instrument. 

13.  rt  yap  tarty  o  iiaauOqre. 

‘  The  proofs  of  my  Apostleship 
were  sufficient  for  you;  for  there 
was  nothing  wanted  to  complete 

itrip  rat  Xourac  ircXqalac,  ‘be¬ 
yond  the  other  Churches  to  which 
I  have  preached.’  At  this  point 


e  were  wrought  among  you  in 
l  wonders  and  mighty  deeds, 
were  inferior  to  'the  other 
myself  was  not  'chargeable  to 
Behold,  this  'is  the  third 

he  is  reminded  of  the  objection 
noticed  in  xi.  7,  viz.  that  his  not 
receiving  maintenance  from  them 
was  a  proof,  either  of  his  want  of 
power  to  exact  it,  or  of  his  want 
of  affection  for  them.  ‘  When  I 
speak  of  your  having  every  proof 
of  my  power  and  my  affection 
for  you,  I  remember  that  there 
is  one  point  in  which  you  may 
consider  yourselves  aggrieved.’ 

avrog  iybi.  ‘  The  only  point 
of  which  you  can  complain,  is 
that  I,  in  my  men  person,  have 
refused  support ;  your  complaint 
does  not  apply  even  to  my  com¬ 
panions  ;  they  have  received  sup¬ 
port.’  See  note  on  xii.  18. 

KartvapKqoa.  See  note  on  xi.  9. 
yapiaaadt  pot  Tqv  dSin'nr  rnv- 
rt)v.  Ironical,  like  xi.  7 :  ‘did  I 
commit  an  offence  (ftpapriav  inin- 
Tjoa)  in  abasiDg  myself,  that  ye 
might  be  exalted  ?  ’ 

14.  iiov  rpirov  roCro,  1  look  at 
the  proof  of  my  love.  This  is 
the  third  time  that  I  am  ready 
to  travel  to  you.  Once  I  have 
been  actually  ’  (i.  e.  ou  his  first 
visit  in  Acts  xviii.  1)  ;  ‘a  second 
time  I  intended  to  come  ’  (i.  e. 
according  to  the  plan  mentioned 
in  i.  15,  16),  ‘the  third  time,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  am  now 
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6elv  irpb<s  viia<s,  /cat  ov  Karavapicrjo-co*-  ov  yap  [rjTai  ra 
vpojv,  akkd  vp,a<s"  ov  yap  otfieiket  rd  t4kv a  rots  yovtv- 
crtv  0r)<ravpi£et,v,  a XX’  ot  yoveis  to is  tckvo is*  10  e’yd  Se 
17 Surra  Savavyjam  /cat  inZaTTavyd-rjcropai.  vnep  tcov  \fiv)(Sv 
v/iSv,  €t  b  Trepi<r<TOTepo>s  vpa<s  a yattatv  ‘ijcrcrov  ayanaifiai,. 

10*Ecttoj  Se,  eyd  ov  KaTe/3dpr)<Ta  vpaq‘  a \\a  vTrap\oiv 

*  Add  b  Add  «a(.  *  ?ttok. 

time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you,  and  I  -will  not  be  ’'charge¬ 
able  :  °*  for  I  seek  not  your’s,  but  you :  for  the  children 
ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents  for 
15  the  children.  And  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent 
for  ryour  souls',  Aif  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you  the  less 
I  be  loved. 

;o  But  be  it  so,  I  did  not  burden  you:  nevertheless  being 


ral  ov  KaravapKiproi,  ‘  I  am 
coming ;  and,  when  I  come,  I 
shall  still  follow  the  same  practice 
of  not  being  burdensome.’  The 
two  tenses  i-artvnpi->|<ra  and  tnrn- 
rapri/o-dj  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

oil  yap  Zt)Tw  rii  iipiiv  a\\a 
i/me,  ‘  if  I  love  you,  it  must  be 
yourselves,  and  not  your  money 
that  I  seek.’  Comp.  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  Affection  (0i\ia), 
Ethics,  viii.  3. 

oil  yap  oiptiXti,  ‘and  this  is  my 
duty,  for  I  am  in  the  place  of  a 
parent  to  you ;  and  parents  are 
bound  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  children,  not  children  for 
their  parents.’  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv. 
14,  15:  ‘As  my  beloved  sons 
I  warn  you  ...  ye  have  not  many 
fathers,  for  ...  I  have  begotten 
you.’  2  Cor.  ix.  2:  ‘I  have 
espoused  you  to  one  husband.’ 

15.  iyoi  St  ijSiora,  ‘but /will 
do  even  more  than  parents.  I 
will  both  spend  and  be  myself 
eVSnTronji-  squandered  in  your  be- 
flrjmpai.  half.’  <ikoa7ra»'>)0ij<7o/m< 
is  a  climax,  both  as 
being  in  the  passive,  and  also  as 
expressing  more  strongly  by  ti¬ 


the  entire  consumption  of  his 
powers  for  their  sakes. 

16.  "Eorai  St,  at  enivn,  ‘  but, 
you  may  say,  let  it  be 
so.  You  grant  me  so  ® afts*"5 
much — you  grant  that  suspicion. 
I  in  my  own  person  was 
no  burden  to  you  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  of  a  crafty  character,  I 
caught  you  by  stratagem.’  The 
whole  sentence  is  an  objection 
attributed  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  might,  he 
supposes,  suspect  that  whilst  he 
abstained  from  collecting  money 
from  them  himself  he  availed 
himself  of  the  collection  made 
for  the  Jewish  Christians  by 
Titus.  To  guard  against  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  this  kind  he  had  sent 
two,  instead  of  one,  for  that  con¬ 
tribution’  (viii.  20,  21).  %iKap\oin 
here,  as  in  viii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xi,  7, 
expresses  the  habitual  state  or 
condition  of  the  person,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
quippe  qui  essem,  ‘  inasmuch  as 

iravoupyocy  4  cunning,’  as  tto- 
vovpyia,  in  xi.  3,  iv.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
iv.  19. 
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navovpyo';  SoXoj  ip  as  ekafiov.  17/xtj  rtf  a  Sv  airecrTaXKa 
77/305  u/ias,  St’  avTov  inkeoveKTTfcra  vpas  ;  ls  -irapEKaXecra 
Tltov,  Kai  crwanEcrTEiXa  top  aS eX<f>ov  prj  Ti  eirXeoveKTr)- 
( rev  vpas  Tiros  ;  ov  t<5  aural  uvevpaTL  vepteiTaTTjcrapev  ; 
ov  rois  avroU  l\ve<7iv  ; 

19,ITaXai  Sokelte  on  vpiv  b anoXoyovpeda.’  ' kq.tevq.vtl 

*  ira'Au'.  b  oiroXo7ou/i«9o ;  '  (tarei'anrioi'  tou. 

1 7  crafty  I  caught  you  with  guile.  Did  I  r  defraud  you  by 
is  any  of  them  whom  I  rhave  sent  unto  you?  I  r exhorted 
Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  "'the  brother:  did  Titus  ''de¬ 
fraud  you  ?  walked  we  not  in  the  same  spirit  ?  in  the  same 


steps  : 

19  ALong  ago  *ye  think  that  v 

17,  18.  ‘  Surely  there  was  no 
one  whom  I  have  sent,  by  whom 
I  made  a  gain  of  you  7 '  The 
Apostle  indignantly  repels  the 
suspicion,  and  so  abruptly  that 
hardly  a  clause  is  complete.  The 
sentence  is  a  mixture  of  two  con¬ 
structions  :  fit)  Sta  Tivot  ov  air i- 
wraXra,  tTXrovftmjffa,  and  f iri  Ttva 
wv  antoTaXca,  airioTtiXa  tic  to 

18.  Traps saXtoa  Ti Itov,‘  I  ex¬ 
horted  ’  or  ‘  charged  Titus  to  go 
on  the  mission  of  making  the 
contribution.’  The  same  word 
is  used  in  describing  these  trans¬ 
actions  in  viii.  6,  17  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
12. 

avvairiartiXa  tov  dceX^or,  ‘  I 
sent  with  him  the  brother  whom 
you  know,  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  suspicion :  ’  see  viii. 
28,  29.  The  Syriac  has  ‘the 
brethren,’  which  would  refer  to 
both  the  brethren  mentioned  in 
viii.  18 — 21. 

fiil  n  iirXtovicrriotv  vfiac  Tiroc ; 

‘  surely  Titus  made  no  gain  of 

ov  Tf  avra  nvtvftaTi  irtpuiraTt)- 
oaptvfob  role  abroTr  Ix^oiv ; 

‘  Did  not  we  (i.  e.  Paul,  Titus, 
and  the  brother)  walk  in  the 


8  excuse  ourselves  unto  you' : 

same  spirit,  and  in  the  same  foot¬ 
steps  ?  ’  To  identify  Titus  with 
himself  he  changes  the  person, 
and,  where  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  7repiE7rdrij<rt,  has  ntpienu- 
rfioafttv. 

Here,  as  in  v.  7,  he  follows  out 
the  precise  meaning  of 
irtpiirarelv ;  and  there- 
fore,  though  in  the  first 
clause  it  is  taken  in  its  general 
sense,  where  the  metaphor  is  al¬ 
most  lost,  ‘  walk  by  the  same 
spirit’  (as  in  Acts  ix.  31,  xxi. 
21),  in  the  second  clause  the  me¬ 
taphor  is  preserved  :  1  walk,’  or 
‘  tread,’  ‘  in  the  same  footmarks.’ 
"iXotot  is  so  used  with  orotxiTv 
in  Rom.  iv.  12,  and  with  inuro- 
XovBtiv,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21  ;  they 
walked  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ. 

For  the  phrase,  comp.  Philo, 
irepi  ttXavdp.,  p.  385  ;  rote  uirolc 
'i\venv  inucoXvvSfjoai. 

19.  The  main  Bubject  of  this 
part  of  his  Epistle,  his  Apostolic 
authority,  which  he  had  begun 
in  x.  1 — 9,  resumed  in  xii.  11, 
12,  interrupted  by  the  parenthe¬ 
sis  in  xii.  13—18,  he  now  finally 
resumes. 

Instead  of  miXiv  (‘  a  second 
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Otov  iv  xpLO-Tifi  XaXovpev,  ra  Se  navra,  ayamjTol,  vnep 
Trj<s  vpoiv  olKoSofirjs.  2<>  (f>o(3ovpai,  yap  pyj  trews  iXffatv 

‘before  God  in  Christ  ivc  speak',  but  all  things,  0  beloved, 
20  for  your  edifying.  For  I  fear  lest  when  I  come  I  shall 


time  ’)  in  D.  E.  J.  K.,  is  to  be 
read  irdAat  (‘  for  a 
itZ  long  time-)  with  A. 

B.  F.  G.  Both  would 
make  sense.  If  iraAi v  be  cor¬ 
rect,  it  would  refer  back  to  the 
former  places  in  this  Epistle 
(iii.  1,  apx'WtOa  iraXir  iavrovc 
avrta tZv  :  v.  12,  ird\.i<  .  .  .  <nm- 


aravo/iev).  But  probably  the 
reading  of  iraXir  here  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  there.  irdAcu  refers  to  the 
misapprehension  which  might 
exist  as  to  the  apologetic  tone 
(airoXoyovfied a)  which  does,  in 
fact,  pervade  the  whole  Epistle. 
In  this  case,  a  full  stop  at  cnroXo- 
■youfieOa,  as  in  the  Text,  is  better 
than  a  question. 

The  word,  as  a  verb,  is  used 
in  his  Epistles  besides,  only  in 
Horn.  ii.  15  ;  but  the  substantive 
(iWoAoyi'a)  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  1  Cor.  ix.  3,  1  this  is  my 
defence  to  them  that  question 
me.’  1  Not  once  or  twice  only, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Epistle,  you  are  thinking 
that  we  are  employed  in  defend¬ 
ing  ourselves.’ 

The  next  clause  shows  that 
ifiiv  is  emphatic,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  its  position  before 
airnXoyovpLtOa  1  Do  you  think 
that  it  is  before  you  that  I  make 
my  defence  ?  No :  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  that  I  speak.’  This  pas¬ 
sage  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  object  of  the  Epistle, 
in  which  he  represents  himself 
and  the  Corinthians  as  on  equal 


terms.  Here  we  have  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  independence  of 
character  as  appears  in  his  con¬ 
duct  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  37), 
and  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.  25),  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  magistrates. 
In  the  First  Epistle,  compare  iv. 
3,  ‘  with  me  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of 

For  the  expression  KUTtvam 
Seov  kv  xpurrip,  see  note  on  ii.  17. 

He  now  gives  the  same  reason 
for  his  apologetic  tone  that  he 
had  given  by  implication  in  iii. 
],  and  expressly  in  v.  12,  ‘we 
commend  not  ourselves  again  to 
you,  but  give  you  occasion  to 
glory  on  our  behalf  that,  ye  may 
have  somewhat  to  answer  those 
who  glory  in  appearance,  and  not 
in  heart.’  So  here  the  sense  is, 
1 1  am  not  defending  myself,  but 
all  that  I  do  is  for  your  building 
up.’  In  the  word  «ya>rijroi,  ‘  be¬ 
loved,’  which  he  has  only  used 
once  before  (vii.  1),  we  seem  to 
see  the  sudden  return  of  affec¬ 
tionate  warmth,  which  in  the 
sterner  tone  of  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  he  had  for  a  moment 
relinquished.  In  the  expression 
ohofSopije  (‘  building  up  ’),  there 
is  a  return  to  the  general  train 
of  thought  in  x.  1 — 7. 

20.  He  goes  on  to  give  more 
precisely  his  reasons  for  this  self- 
defence.  ‘I  defend  myself,  lest 
you  should  fall  a  prey  to  my  op¬ 
ponents.’  What  follows  strongly 
confirms  what  was  said  on  x.  1, 
that  an  interval  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  this  last 
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oi»x  otows  Oekco  (vpoi  vp. as  Kaym  evpe6m  vplv  olov  ov 
deXere,  prj  tro?  “e/sis  b^^os  tfw/iol  ipiOeiai  Ka.TaXa.Xial 

•  fpUt.  6 

not  find  you  such  as  I  would  and  that  I  shall  be  found 
rby  you  such  as  ye  would  not,  lest  there  be  *  debate,  rAzeal, 


portion  of  the  Epistle  (x.  1 — xiii. 
13),  and  the  earlier  portion  (i.  1 
— vii.  16).  With  the  thoughts 
of  vii.  9 — 16  fresh  in  his  mind, 
the  Apostle  could  hardly  have 
anticipated  the  return  of  those 
very  evils  which  he  there  so  con¬ 
fidently  believed  to  have  been 
repressed.  Comp,  especially  verse 
21,  ‘who  have  not  repented’ 
with  the  detailed  eulogy  on  their 
‘  repentance  ’  for  those  very  sins 
in  vii.  9— 11. 

fiij  ttuc.  The  two  words  are 
here,  as  in  the  next 

the9 Corinthian  claUSe’  t0  be  United’ 
Church!0  “  so  as  not_  to  connect 
7 rwe  with  i\0iov. 1  Lest 
if  so  be.’  In  the  third  clause  jit) 
trios  is  exchanged  for  fit),  the 
doubt  implied  in  fit)  trios  naturally 
dwindling  away  as  he  advances 
in  his  statement.  His  fears  are 
first  general,  lest  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
hoped  to  see  re-established  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  converts 
should  be  disturbed ;  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  assume 
towards  them  the  severity  which 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  x. 
1 — 7,  he  had  deprecated.  The 
transition  from  his  fears  for  them 
to  his  fears  for  himself  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  identification  of  in¬ 
terests  which  pervades  the  whole 
Epistle.  For  the  particular  turn 
of  expression,  comp.  xi.  12;  Gal. 
iv.  12. 

This  double  fear  is  explained 
by  his  apprehension  lest  they 
shall  be  turned  away  from  him 


by  misrepresentations ;  and  lest 
he  shall  be  driven  to  use  severity 
by  their  impenitence.  Hence  the 
climax,  in  which  his  fears,  after 
first  expressing  themselves  in 
their  more  general  form,  break 
out  (here  only  in  the  Second 
Epistle)  into  an  impassioned  enu¬ 
meration  of  all  the  evils  of  fac¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  attacked  in 
the  First,  and  then  again  settle 
especially  on  the  particular  evil 
of  sensuality  which  had  been  the 
express  subject  of  both  Epistles. 

jit)  trios  epic  •  •  •  ararairrnm'm. 
The  vehemence  of  his  language 
has  caused  him  to  omit  the  verb 
— which  may  be  either  Hot  or  eu- 
ptdutri  from  the  adjacent  clause. 
The  accumulation  of  words  serves 
to  show  his  indignation,  and  also 
to  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
evils  introduced  into  a  Christian 
Church  by  the  revival  of  this  old 
disease  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths.  The  catalogue  becomes 
more  definite  and  more  aggra¬ 
vated  as  it  goes  on.  The  first 
four  words  express  the  disorder  in 
its  most  general  form,  and  occur 
in  the  same  order  as  in  Gal.  v. 
20. 

tp‘s  A.  ipus  B*.  D.  E.  F.  G. 
J.  K.,  ‘  quarrel,’  used  of  the 
factions  in  1  Cor.  i.  11.  tpiStff 

(f) Aoc  is  ‘  anger,’  1  indigna¬ 
tion,’  as  in  all  the  passages  where 
it  is  used  in  the  N.  Test,  in  a  bad 
sense  (Acts  v.  17,  xiii.  45  ;  Rom. 
xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  iii.  3;  Gal.  v. 
20;  James  iii.  14,  16).  In  St. 
Paul  it  is  thus  always  with  tpif. 
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\)u,0vpi<rpol  <£ucritoO-eis  aKoraaTacrLaL.  21  pr)  iraXiv  ae\- 
dovros  pov  rairew'wcrei  pe  6  deos  pov  vpos  vpa<s,  Kal 
TTtv6ij<T<D  7ro\\ov<s  TWV  TTpo-qpapT^KOTOiV  Kal  prj  peravor]- 

*  iKBirra  pe  ratrcmicrp  i  fteof. 

wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings,  swellings,  tumults. 
21  uWhen  I  come  again  will  my  God  rhave  to  cast  me  down' 
among  you,  and  shall  I  rhave  to'  bewail  many  who  have 


Svfwt  is  ‘  passion,’  1  rage.’ 
The  plural  is  unusual,  and  pro¬ 
bably  is  occasioned  only  by  the 
attraction  of  the  plurals  in  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  If  it  have 
any  force,  it  must  be  ‘  bursts  of 


ipldtia  is  derived  from  eptdos, 
‘  a  hired  labourer,’  and  thence 
used  for  ‘  low  envy '  such  as 
hired  servants  might  be  supposed 
to  entertain  ;  and  thence  for  1  ca¬ 
bal  ’  or  ‘  mob,’  such  as  would  be 
formed  from  persons  of  that  class ; 
such  as  were  to  be  found  in  Greek 
cities,  and  are  alluded  to  under 
the  name  of  uyopaioi  or  iror»; poi 
at  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  a), 
and  at  Corinth  (xviii.  14).  At 
Home,  the  corresponding  phrase 
was  the  turbo,  forensis.  In  Ari¬ 
stotle’s  Politics  (v.  2,  3)  it  is  used 
in  this  sense,  and  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  seven  causes  of 
Greek  revolution. 

‘  Cabal  ’  or  ‘  ambition,’  there¬ 
fore,  seems  the  most  natural 
translation  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Test.  See  Horn.  ii.  8;  Gal. 
v.  20;  Phil.  i.  16,  ii.  3;  James  iii. 
14,  16.  lUickert  was  the  first  com¬ 
mentator  who  gave  it  this  its 


KciTa\a\iai  and  \ludvpiopot  de¬ 
scribe  the  acts  in  which  this  fac¬ 
tious  spirit  was  expressed.  Kara- 
XaXid  (which  only  occurs  once 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  Test.,  1  Pet. 
ii.  1)  is  ‘  open  detraction  ;  ’ 
\fsidvptt7fwc,  1  whispering,’  i.  e. 


‘  secret  calumnies  ’  (so  in  Ecclus. 
xxi.  28,  \j/tduptiui ;  and  in  Rom.  i. 
30,  if/tBuparrae,  where  it  is  used, 
as  here,  with  K«r«XdXot»e). 

(pvaiwaEtc  and  aKaraarairtai  ex¬ 
press  the  actual  mischief  pro¬ 
duced.  ^uo-iWie  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  Test.  But  the 
well  known  meaning  of  ipuauiui 
shows  that  it  is  ‘  insolence.’ 
Here,  as  in  Ovpoi,  what  would 
naturally  have  been  a  singular 
noun  becomes  plural  from  the 
other  plurals  in  the  sentence. 

uraTatrrarriat  ‘  disorders,’  1  tu¬ 
mults.’  See  note  on  vi.  5. 

21.  He  now  returns  to  the 
more  especial  stain  on  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church,  which  he  hoped 
had  been  removed. 

ira\tv  tXdorrof,  ‘  on  my  se¬ 
cond  visit,’  i.  e.  the  one  which 
was  about  to  be  made.  It  im¬ 
plies  that  there  had  been  but 

Tavuvbioti  ‘  cast  down.’  Comp. 


Trpoc  vftae  cannot  be  taken 
with  eXfldi'roc,  ‘  to  you,’  and 
must  therefore  be  ‘  in  relation  to 
you.’ 

‘have  to  lament,’ 
i.  e.  the  necessity  of  punishing  : 
else  he  would  not  speak  of  man;/ 
instead  of  all  who  have  sinned. 
TrcvOeot  is  usually  intransitive. 

rwr  TTpnppupTTjKUTtu }'.  The  7rpr! 
may  refer  to  the  time  before 
their  conversion,  but  rather  to 
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a-avroiv  ini  Tjj  axaOapaia  xal  nopveia  xal  atrekyeia  fj 
inpaijav ;  XIII.  1  rplrov  tovto  ep^opac  npb<s  vpas.  knl 
crTopaTos  Svo  papTvpwv  xal  rpiotv  GTaOrjcrerai  nav  pfjpa. 

sinned  'before  and  'did  not  repent  of  the  uncleanness 
and  fornication  and  lasciviousness  which  they  'committed  ? 
1  xiii.  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you.  ‘  In 
the  mouth  of  *two  witnesses  'and  three'  shall  every  word  be 


the  time  in  which  they  should 
have  repented :  those  who  have 
sinned  first,  and  did  not  repent 
afterwards.’ 

irpnapaprarot  is  only  used  in 
the  N.  Test,  here  and  in  xiii. 
20. 

As  the  sins  here  spoken  of 
were  past,  ptravorjaavTuv  ap¬ 
proaches  more  nearly  than  is 
usually  the  case  to  the  modern 
sense  of  1  repentance,’  i.  e.  not 
‘  change  of  life,’  but  1  sorrow 
for  sin.’  The  state  of  mind  which 
he  here  laments  is  the  same  as 
that  which  he  attacks  in  1  Cor. 
v.  1,  where,  although  there  was 
hut  one  individual  concerned, 
the  whole  community  partook  of 
the  sin,  by  not  having  expressed 
any  horror  against  him. 

C7rt  rfj  aratiapaitf.  This  pro¬ 
bably  belongs  both  to  piTavorj- 
trai'Tbtv  and  to  vtv0i]aia,  ‘after,’ 
or  ‘  in  consequence  of.’  See  for 
a  similar  position  of  words,  I  Cor. 
xv.  19. 

The  three  words  express  sen¬ 
sual  sins,  and  are  similarly  joined 
in  Gal.  v.  19.  It  is  needless  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  more  particularly. 

XIII.  1,  2.  There  is  no  break 
in  the  argument.  He  has  already 
expressed  his  fear  of  what  he 
should  find  when  he  came;  he 
here  expresses  his  full  intention 
of  coming.  Orice  he  had  been 
there,  a  second  time  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  come,  now  the  third 
time  he  was  actually  coming.  It 


is  probable,  with  the  view  of  ex¬ 
pressing  more  strongly  that  he 
should  come  without  fail,  that  the 
expression,  ‘  I  am  ready  to  come,’ 
in  xii.  14,  is  here  exchanged  for 
‘I  am  coming.’  For  this  future 
sense  of  c n-^ofiai,  compare  airoO- 
t'jffTKEi  in  John  xxi.  23. 


The  words  which  follow,  though 
without  any  indication  of  quota¬ 
tion,  are  from  Deut.  xix.  15. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Apostle 
means  merely  to  say  that,  on  his 
arrival  at  Corinth  there  shall  be  a 
formal  trial,  in  which  the  guilt 
of  the  offenders  shall  be  proved 
according  to  the  Law  of  Moses ; 
as  in  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels  for  dealing  with  offend¬ 
ing  Christians  :  ‘  If  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established’  (Matt, 
xviii.  16).  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Apostle  should  express 
himself  either  so  formally  or  so 
imperfectly ;  and  the  context 
suggests  a  better  inter- 
pretation.  The  jour-  or 

neys  of  the  Apostle,  Tessas.’ 
accomplished  or  in¬ 
tended,  occupy  throughout  the 
Epistle  a  prominent  place  in  his 
mind ;  and  now  they  seem  to  him 
to  assume  almost  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonal  existence,  as  though  each 
constituted  a  separate  attestation 
to  his  assertion.  He,  as  it  were, 
appears  to  himself  a  different 
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2 vpoeLprjKa  Kal  vpo\eya>,  <us  napoiv  to  Sevrepov  /cat  anaiu 
vvv?  to  t5  Trpo-qpapTrjKOCTLv  Kai  to  is  Xotwots  nacrLP,  on 
eap  eXOai  ets  to  irakiv  ov  (fielcropai.  3iirel  hoKipr\v  fcrj. 

•  airwv  yvy  ypd<pw  rots. 

2  established.’  I  'have  told  you  before  and  foretell  you,  as 
if  present  the  second  time  'though  absent  now',  to 
those  who  have  sinned  before  and  to  all  'the  others',  that 

3  if  I  come  again  I  will  not  spare.  Since  ye  seek  a  proof 


person,  and,  therefore,  a  different 
witness  in  each  journey  accom¬ 
plished  or  proposed.  The  first 
witness  was  that  which  he  had 
delivered  during  his  first  visit,  or 
in  his  First  Epistle  (iv.  20) ;  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  words,  ‘  I 
have  said  before  ’  (vpatipi/Ka). 
The  second  witness  was  that 
which  he  now  bore  on  his  present 
journey  and  through  his  present 
Epistle,  which  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  journey 
once  intended  (i.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
7)  but  now  abandoned  by  him. 
To  this  he  refers  in  the  word 
vpoXiyui,  1 1  speak  beforehand.’ 
i.  e.  ‘  before  my  next  visit;’  and 
he  strengthens  this  witness  by 
representing  himself  as  in  a  man¬ 
ner  present  on  that  second  visit 
which  had  really  been  postponed 
((ic  u apaiv  to  Zeurep or).  It  is  by 
thus  reckoning  his  Second  Epistle 
as  being  virtually  a  second  visit, 
or,  at  least,  a  second  witness, 
that  he  was  enabled  in  the  first 
verse,  to  call  the  visit  which  was 
now  about  to  be  actually  accom¬ 
plished,  ‘his  third ’  visit.  And 
this  third  visit  would  be  reckoned 
as  the  third  witness,  if  it  were 
necessary  that  the  words  quoted 
from  Deuteronomy  were  to  be 
literally  complied  with. 

For  the  familiarity  of  the  image 
of  witnesses  in  that  age,  comp. 
1  John  v.  5—7. 

Kal  anuiv  must  be  ‘  although 
absent.’ 


rvv,  though  referring  especially 
to  avoir,  yet  must  also  be  taken 
with  vapuiv.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 
A.  has  eroipais  i\u:  iXOeiv  ;  but 
probably  taken  from  xii.  14. 

2.  rote  vpoTi/iapTtiKooiv.  See 

xii.  21. 

rois  Xoivoic  vatrti',  ‘  to  all  who 
had  not  sinned,  but  who  still 
might  require  a  warning.’ 

For  the  threefold  repetition  of 
7rpo  in  vpociprjKa,  vpoXtyw,  and 
vpoTipapTr)Kooiv,  comp.  ix.  5  ;  ‘  as 
you  have  been  beforehand  in  sin¬ 
ning,  so  I  have  been  beforehand  in 
warning.’ 

eic  to  vaXiv  is  the  gradual  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  use.  of  eiq  (as 
in  modem  Greek)  for  ‘  in  ’  in  all 
cases.  So  tig  to  oaSSarov,  Acts 

xiii.  42. 

3.  In  what  follows  (3 — 10)  the 
main  tenor  of  the  argument,  in 
x.  1—7,  xii.  11,  12,  xiii.  1,  2,  to 
assert  his  authority  over  them,  is 
interrupted  by  the  desire  in  x.  2, 
xii.  19,  xiii.  5 — 10,  as  ini.  23 — ii. 
11,  to  leave  them  to  work  out 
their  own  reformation  without  the 
necessity  of  his  interference.  The 
keynote  of  both  these  feelings  is 
the  word  SoKipi),  ‘  proof.’  It  is 
like  the  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  of  armies.  He  is  to 
give  a  proof  of  his  power,  unless 
(as  he  hopes)  they  will  be  before¬ 
hand  with  him  in  giving  a  proof 
of  their  reformation. 

hoKiphv  ■  ■  roh  tv  epot  XaXoiiVTnt 
Xpiorov,  ‘a  proof  that  Christ 
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reirc  tou  iv  ifiol  XaXoiWos  xpLcrrov,  os  el?  ijia s  ovk 
daOevel,  aXXa  Swaret  iv  vp.lv  4  (/cal  yap  [el]  ia-ravpwdrj 
ef  da-0ema?,  aXXa  £r?  e/c  Swapews  0eov’  /cal  yap 
‘/jpets  daffevovpev  iv  avT<5,  aXXa  b  {rfcropev  <rvv  avraJ 
•  Add  sat.  b  fiiirdjUfSn. 

of  Christ  speaking  in  me,  Who  towards  you  is  not  weak, 
4  but  is  rstrong  in  you  (for  though  He  was  crucified  through 
weakness,  yet  He  liveth  'through  the  power  of  God :  for  we 
also  are  weak  in  Him,  but  we  shall  live  'together  with  Him 


speaks  in  me.’  Soki pi/  is  either 
‘  trial  ’  or,  as  here,  ‘  a  proof  after 
trial.’  The  transition  between 
the  two  meanings  is  seen  in  the 
connexion  of  loKtpa^ere  and  ntSo- 
kipnt  in  verse  5,  as  between 
probo,  probus,  and  reprobus  in 

oc  tic  vpde  OVK  a  obey  cl  aXXa 
ovvarci  iv  vpiv,  ‘For  he  is  not 
weak,  but  Btrong  in  avenging 
upon  you  by  supernatural  punish¬ 
ments  the  sins  you  have  com¬ 
mitted.’  The  change  from  tic 
ipag  to  iv  vpiv  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  emphatic,  but  is  only 
a  variation  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Apostle’s  style. 
Compare  x.  1,  rairuvog  iv  vpiv, 
Sappa  tic  vpdg. 

In  the  words  ovk  aadcvei,  ‘  He 
is  not  weak,’  he  refers  back  to 
xii.  9,  ‘  strength  is  perfected  in 
weakness.’  ‘  Though  in  one  sense 
He  is  weak,  in  another  sense  He  is 
strong;’  and  this  he  expands  in 
the  next  verse. 

4.  Kai  yap,  • for  in  fact,  if  He 
was  crucified  in  conformity  with 
His  mortal  weakness,  it  follows  in 
like  manner  that  he  lives  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Divine  power 
which  raised  him  from  the  dead.’ 
He  died  because  He  was  man: 
He  rose  again,  and  lives,  because 
He  was  the  Son  of  God.  Ambro- 
siaster  and  Pelagius  seem  to  have 
read  t£  aaOivtiag  lipwv,  as  they 


quote  the  passage,  ‘  ex  infirmitate 
nostra.’  But  no  extant  MS.  gives 
this  reading.  With  regard  to 
His  death,  compare  Phil.  ii.  8, 
‘  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
He  humbled  Himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross ;  ’  with  regard 
to  His  resurrection,  Rom.  i.  4, 

‘  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead ;  ’  and  with 
regard  to  both,  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 

‘  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit.’ 

Kai  yap  lipcig.  This  gives  a 
further  reason  for  the  clause 
1  who  is  strong  in  you,’  as  well 
as  an  expansion  and  proof  of  the 
clause  immediately  preceding. 

‘  The  proof  that  Christ  is  strong 
in  you,  that  He  still  lives  and 
acts,  is  that  I  am  weak  and  share 
His  weakness,  yet  I  also  in  my 
dealings  with  you  shall  share  His 
life  by  the  same  Divine  power.’ 
Comp.  John  xiv.  19,  ‘because  I 
live,  you  shall  live  also ;  ’  Rom. 
v.  10,  ‘  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life.'  In  this  case  the. ‘life’  thus 
imparted  is  spoken  of  as  specially 
manifested  in  the  supernatural 
visitation  of  the  sin3  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church.  For  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  sot  yap  compare  the  re¬ 
petition  of  pi/  in  xii.  22,  and  of 
yap  in  xiii.  8,  9. 
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etc  Svvapeov;  0eov  els  vpas),  5eavrovs  Trap  a  [ere  el  e’crre 
eV  rij  TTLcnei,  eavrovs  SoKipa^ere'  r)  ovk  imyevcoaKeTe 
eavTovs,  on  ’Iijcrovs  ypixrrbs  iv  vp.lv  [eortV]  ;  el  prj  ti 
dSoKipol  core.  6e\.m£ai  Se  on  yvunreaOe  on  rjpels 
ovk  ecrpev  aSoKipot.  ^evyopeOa  Se  irpos  r ov  Oeov  pi/ 

*  etXop«. 

5 r  through  the  power  of  God  toward  you),  examine  your¬ 
selves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,  prove  your  own  selves: 
ror  know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  °  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 

6  you  ?  except  ye  be  'unapproved.  But  I  trust  that  ye  shall 

7  know  that  we  are  not  'unapproved.  Now  Awc  pray  to  God 


5.  lavTois  lrupf'itTC  ii  lore  tr 

Tlj  TrttrTU,  tavTOVS  SlIKIft nCtTt.  lie 

breaks  off  abruptly  with  his  ar¬ 
gument,  and  appeals  at  once  to 
their  own  experience :  ‘  I  have 
spoken  of  my  power  over  you. 
But  after  all,  it  is  yourselves 
that  you  ought  to  examine ;  it 
is  yourselves  that  you  ought  to 
prove;  your  own  faith,  and  your 
own  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  amongst  you,  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  being  in  me.’  Comp. 

1  Cor.  ix.  2,  ‘  the  seal  of  my 
apostlesliip  are  ye  in  the  Lord  ;  ’ 

2  Cor.  i.  24,  1  by  faith  ye  stand  ;  ’ 

’lyoiwe  xi»nror  iv  ipiv  iariv  ;  ‘or 
is  it  that  you  do  not  rightly  know 
your  own  selves,  and  perceive 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  amongst  you 
through  my  preaching  ?  ’  lie 
uses  the  same  expression  iv  vplv 
for  Christ’s  presence  in  them, 
that  he  had  used  in  xiii.  3,  for 
Christ’s  presence  in  himself.  The 
two  were  in  his  view  identical. 

el  yy  n  ahukipol  core,  ‘and  He 
is  in  you,  unless  you  have  no 
proof  of  His  Spirit  to  show.’ 
For  this  sense  of  a?dcipoc,  comp. 
1  Cor.  ix.  27,  like  the  Latin  ‘  re¬ 
probus,'  which  is  the  Vulg.  trans¬ 
lation  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  tinge  of  an  active  sense, 


from  ioKifio (ere,  ‘  unless  you  are 
wholly  without  discernment,'  as 
in  aiosifutv  mvv  in  Rom.  i.  28. 
Comp,  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  gifts  in 
Gal.  iii.  2,  ‘  received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith  ?  ’ 

ti  /ill  n,  ‘  unless  I  can  suppose 
that  you  are.’  For  this  form  of 
ti  pu)  see  1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

G.  cAjrifw  ct  on  yvtlureode  on 
ij/Jttc  ovk  iopiv  aSvKifioi.  The 
previous  sentence  is  broken  in 
upon  by  the  thought  which  tho 
last  words,  ti  pi/  n  aSoKifioi  tore, 
suggest.  1  But,  if  it  should  so 
be  that  you  have  no  proof  of 
Christ’s  presence,  I  trust  that 
you  will  know  when  I  come,  that 
I  at  least  am  not  without  this 
proof.’  In  classical  Greek  the 
sense  would  have  been  rendered 
clearer  by  ye,  or  some  such  par¬ 
ticle,  affixed  to  lipe <e. 

7.  This  slight  interruption  of 
bitterness  is  imme-  .  . 
diately  modified  by  the  X“he 
gentleness  of  the  next  Apostle, 
sentence.  The  Apo¬ 
stle’s  feeling  is  the  reverse  of  that 
rebuked  in  the  Prophet  Jonah, 
when  (iv.  1)  he  was  ‘  angry  ’ 
‘  and  displeased  exceedingly  ’ 
because  his  prophecy  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  repentance  and  re- 
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Troiijcrai  v/j.a?  kolkov  p-qhev,  ov)(  Zva  Sotapoi  <f>a- 

voijitv,  aXX’  Zva  v/iels  to  koKov  iroifjTe,  ripels  Se  <u? 
dSoKLfioL  wfiev.  sou  yap  S vvapeda  n  Kara  tt} s  ak-qOei- 
as,  aXX’  vire/>  rqs  aXij#eia$.  Q)(aZpopev  yap  orav  17/1615 
aaffevdipev,  vpeis  Se  Swaroi  ^re*  tovto  "teat  ev^optda  rrjv 
•  s* 

that  ye  do  no  evil,  not  that  ice  should  appear  approved, 
but  that  ye  should  do  that  which  is  'good,  though  ice  be  as 
s  'unapproved.  For  we  'cannot  do  anything'  against  the  truth, 
:i  but  for  the  truth.  For  we  'rejoice  when  ice  are  weak, 
and  ye  are  strong:  0  this  also  we  'pray,  even  your  perfect 


storation  of  Nineveh.  ‘  I  trust 
that  you  will  find  that  Christ  is 
in  me  ;  but  it  is  much  rather  my 
prayer  to  God  that  I  may  find 
Him  in  you,  and  so  be  spared  the 
pain  of  using  severity.’  *  I  pray 
that  you  may  do  nothing  evil ; 
and  my  object  in  this  prayer  is, 
not  that  /  may  be  proved  to.be 
an  Apostle,  but  that  you  may  be 
proved  to  be  Christians,  even  al¬ 
though  we  lose  thereby  the  means 
of  proving  our  Apostleship.’ 

He  thus  uses  aSoxipoc,  in  two 
different  senses.  In  one  sense, 
he  would  not  be  ‘  without  proof ;  ’ 
if  the  Corinthians  were  re¬ 
formed  ;  because  their  reformation 
would  be  his  best  proof  of  Apo¬ 
stleship.  In  another  sense,  he 
would  be  ‘without  proof;’  be¬ 
cause  he  would  then  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  displaying  his  power. 
Thus  to  the  contrast  in  vi.  9, 
between  the  different  phases  of 
his  character — ‘  as  deceivers,  and 
yet  true,  as  unknown  and  yet 
well  known,  as  dying  and  behold 
we  live,’  he  might  have  added, 
‘  as  without  proof  and  yet  as  ap¬ 
proved’  (‘(is  aioKifio *  cal  loKt- 
fio  1  ’).  The  figurative  sense  of 
alonifioc  is  expressed  by  wr. 

His  Apostleship,  his  happiness, 
his  very  salvation  were  nothing  in 
his  eyes,  compared  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  converts.  Comp. 


Rom.  ix.  3,  ‘  I  could  wish  myself 
accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren.’  It  is  the  Christian 
expression  of  the  wellknown 
sentiment,  ‘  Perish  my  name,  if 
only  my  cause  survives.’ 

8.  He  gives  the  reason  why 
every  sign  of  Apostolical  autho¬ 
rity  would  disappear  if  they  were 
reformed.  ‘  For  we  have  no 
strength  at  all  against  the  truth, 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel,  as 
proved  and  established  in  your 
lives.  With  truth  against  me,  I 
can  do  nothing;  with  truth  on 
my  side,  I  can  do  everything.’ 
SvvaptOa  refers  back  to  ivvapic, 
Svvarti  in  xiii.  3,  4. 

9.  He  then  gives  a  second 

reason,  partly  for  the  general 
clause  in  verse  7,  partly  for  the 
dependent  clause  in  verse  8,  as  in 
the  repetition  of  cal  yap  in  verse 
4.  ‘  And  this  powerlessness  and 

weakness  is  what  most  delights 
me ;  for  my  delight  is  to  be  weak  ; 
my  bodily  presence  may  well  be 
weak  and  contemptible,  if  only 
you  are  strong  in  faith.’  It  is  in 
fact  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer 
to  Christ,  as  given  in  xii.  9,  and 
the  explanation  of  Christ’s  an¬ 
swer  (xii.  10,  11).  He  would  still 
remain  weak  and  despised  ;  but 
Christ's  strength  had  appeared  in 
the  faith  of  the  converts. 

tuvto  cui  tvyoptOa,  ‘  and  this 
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vptov  KaTapTuriv.  10Sta  tovto  ravra  aircitv  ypdtfxo,  iva 
vapaiv  prj  arroTopm  yprjcrcopat.  Kara  rr\v  i^ovcrLav  y)v  “6 
Kvpios  eS o)Kev  poi  els  olKoSoprjv  Kal  ovk  els  Kadaipecriv. 

11  Aourov,  a8 e\<f>ol,  yalpere,  KaTapTit^ea-Oe,  napaKaXei- 
<rde,  to  avro  (ftpoveire,  elpr/uevere,  Kal  6  deos  rrjs  dyanrjs 
Kal  eiprjvqs  carat  peff  vpoiv,  12  ainratracrde  dXX.7jX.ous  ei> 
aylco  <jn\y]paTi,.  acnratpuTai,  vpds  o l  ayiot  navres. 

•  e5 <dk4  fioi  6  K vptos. 

io 'joining-together.  Therefore  ‘being  absent  I  write  these 
things',  lest  being  present  I  should  use  sharpness  according 
to  the  power  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  to  edification 
and  not  to  'pulling  down'. 

11  Finally,  brethren,  'fare  ye  well',  be  'perfectly  joined  to¬ 
gether',  be  'comforted,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and 

12  the  God  of  love  and  peace 'will  be  with  you.  'Salute  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss.  All  the  saints  salute  you. 


subject  of  my  joy  is  in  fact  what 
I  pray  for;’  in  allusion  to  tv^6- 

your  restoration.’"  For  /tarapr/ifw, 
see  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  10.  The 
substantive  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  N.  Test. 

10.  In  this  verse  he  sums  up 
the  substance  of  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  of  his  address  (x.  1 — 17, 
xii.  12 — xiii.  10),  recurring  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  words  of  x.  8,  tit 
oiKotiofiiiv  ml  ovk  tit  mOaiptoiv. 

anoropiat  only  occurs  again,  in 
the  N.  Test,  in  Tit.  i.  13 ;  a7ro- 
To/iia  in  Eom.  xi.  22  ;  1  harsh,’ 
‘  violent.’ 

After  xprjtrwixat  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  vpiv,  1  use  you  harsh¬ 
ly  ;  ’  as  in  Esther  i.  19,  ix.  27 
(LXX.). 

11.  Here,  then,  the  Epistle 
properly  ends,  and  the  saluta¬ 
tions  and  farewells  begin ;  still, 
however,  slightly  coloured  by 
the  preceding,  •  as  will  appear 
by  the  repetition  of  words  and 
thoughts  already  familiar  to  his 
readers. 


Aourov  is  here  in  a  state  of 
transition,  between  the  ancient 
and  usual  sense  ‘  for  the  future’ 
and  the  modern  Romaic  sense 
‘  therefore.'  For  a  similar  use 
of  it  see  Acts  xxvii.  20 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  16. 

\alptTi.  The  word  unites  a 
valediction,  and  a  cheering  hope  ; 

‘  farewell,’  and  1  fare  yc  well,’ 
as  in  Phil.  iii.  1,  iv.  4,  and  in  the 
Greek  announcement  of  victory, 
\aipiTi,  \aipofUV. 

KiiTapriZiotti,  1  amend  your¬ 
selves,’  referring  to  raraprioiy 

irapriKa\tl<r8e,  ‘  be  comforted 
and  exhorted.’  The  keynote  of 
i.  1 — 11  is  here  repeated. 

to  avro  (ppot’t'tTE,  ilpr/rivert, 

‘  have  the  same  thoughts,’  ‘  re¬ 
press  your  factious  spirit.’  This 

sums  up  1  Cor.  i _ iv.  15,  and 

refers  back  to  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

Kal  o  &£oc  ....  iorai  p iff  vpuiv. 

This  depends  on  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  precepts.  ‘  Have  the  same 
thoughts,  and  then  the  God  of 
love  will  be  with  you  ’  (referring 
back  to  1  Cor.  xiii.) :  ‘  be  at 
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13  'H  X°’PL'S  T0”  Kvptov  'Irjcrov  xptoroO  Kai  7)  ayairr) 
tov  Oeov  Kal  rj  KOLvaivCa  rod  ayiov  irvev[LaTo<;  fiera  iravroiv 
Vj±(0  v.* 


•  Add  A,uV- 


Ki>piuOlovs  5f vripa  typdtprj  airb  Qiklwwwv  rrjt  MavcSoj/far, 
6tA  Titov  teal  Aovwa. 


is  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all. 


peace,  and  then  the  God  of  peace 
will  be  with  you.’  Comp.  Luke 
x.  6,  ‘if  the  Son  of  peace  be 
there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon 
it ;  if  not,  it  shall  return  to  you 

12.  For  the  forms  of  saluta¬ 
tion,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  20. 

13.  This  benediction  is  the 

most  complete  of  all 
Benediction,  which  occur  in  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles. 

It  differs  from  dogmatical 
statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  beginning,  not  with 
the  mention  of  God,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ.  First  comes,  as  in  all 
the  benedictions  of  St.  Paul, 
_  .  the  ‘  favour  ’  or  ‘  pro¬ 

tection,’  —  the  light 
of  the  countenance — 
(x<ipie)  of  Christ.  Comp.  xii.  9, 

‘  my  grace  (\apis)  is  sufficient.’ 
In  this  ‘  favour  ’  is  usually  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  benediction  of 
the  Apostle.  But  here  it  is  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  two  blessings 
which  are  included  in 
Love  of  God.  it.  1  The  Love  of 
God  ’  for  man  (>)  a- 
yairij  rou  Seou)  is  brought  home 
to  the  human  race  by  the  favour 
and  goodness  (\api r)  of  Christ. 
‘The  joint  participation  in  the 
pure  and  holy  Spirit,’  which 
that  Love  sheds  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  is  the  great  gift  (\apit) 
which  Christ  left  to 
of1  the*  Holy  whole  body  of 

Spirit.  believers.  I  he  ‘  fa¬ 

vour,’  the  ‘  benedic¬ 


Christ. 


tion  '  of  Christ,  with  which  the 
Apostle  always  parts  from  his 
readers,  is,  he  now  finally  assures 
them,  the  nearest  approach  of 
God  to  man,  the  nearest  approach 
of  man  to  God.  It  is  no  less,  on 
the  one  hand,  than  the  expression 
of  the  Creator’s  affection  for  His 
creatures ;  it  is  no  less,  on  the 
other  hand,  than  the  union  of 
the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men 
with  the  Heart  and  Spirit  of 
God. 

And  this  blessing  he  invokes, 
not  on  a  few  individuals,  or  on 
any  one  section  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  but  With  all. 
expressly  on  every  por¬ 
tion  and  every  individual  of  those 
with  whom,  throughout  these 
two  Epistles,  he  had  so  earnestly 
and  so  variously  argued  and  con¬ 
tended.  As  in  the  First,  so  in 
the  Second  Epistle,  but  still  more 
emphatically,  as  being  here  his 
very  last  words,  his  prayer  was, 
that  this  happiness  might  be 
‘with  them  all’  (ptra  varuitr 
ifiCiv). 

The  subscription  rests  on  the 
authority  (with  some 
alight  variations)  of  Subscription. 
E.  (?)  J,  K.  Syr.  Copt. 

The  place  ‘  Philippi  ’  is  not  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  Epistle.  The 
mention  of  Titus  is  founded  on 
viii.  16,  the  mention  of  Luke 
(and  in  some  few  cursive  MSS. 
of  Barnabas)  on  conjectural  ex¬ 
planations  of  viii.  18,  22. 
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Paraphrase  of  Chap.  XII.  11— XIII.  13. 

And  now  my  folly  is  over.  That  I  should  have  indulged  in  it,  is 
your  fault,  not  mine;  for  you  knew  better  than  others  how  little 
1  needed  any  such  commendation  for  myself;  for  amongst  you 
were  wrought  by  me  the  signs  of  an  Apostle,  equal  to  those  of 
the  very  greatest  Apostles. 

Yet  I  am  wrong,  you  will  say.  There  is  one  injustice  which 
I  have  done  you.  Whilst  others,  whilst  my  oion  companions, 
were  supported  by  you,  I  alone  have  remained  independent. 
But  this  is  an  injustice  which  I  must  continue  to  commit.  Look 
at  my  affection  for  you.  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  ready 
to  come ;  and  now,  as  before,  I  am  determined  still  not  to  ask 
your  support.  It  is  not  your  money,  but  yourselves  that  I  seek. 
I  am  a  father  to  you,  and  must  act  as  a  father,  in  not  merely 
spending  money,  but  in  being  myself  spent  and  squandered  for 
your  sahes ;  even  although  for  this  love  I  receive  from  you 
hatred. 

But  no,  you  will  say,  this  is  no  real  proof  of  my  love.  Al¬ 
though  I  personally  received  nothing  from  you,  I  was  cunning 
enough  to  get  your  money  through  the  means  of  my  emissaries. 
Can  you  really  believe  this  ?  Did  I  gain  anything  from  you 
through  those  men  ?  When  Titus  and  his  companion  icere 
charged  by  me  to  go  to  you,  did  Titus  gain  anything  from  you  ? 
Was  not  our  path  guided  by  the  same  Spirit,  did  we  not  step 
in  the  same  footmarks  ?  tons  not  the  same  Divine  Spirit  around 
our  steps  ?  were  not  the  footmarks  those  of  our  common  Master  ? 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  all  through  the  Epistle  I  have  been 
making  my  defence  as  if  you  were  my  judges.  No:  God 
alone  is  my  Judge,  Christ  alone  is  my  Cause.  Yet,  eager  as  I 
am  to  vindicate  my  independence,  the  real  purpose  of  saying  all 
that  I  say  is  that  I  may  build  you  up  in  your  faith.  There  is 
a  fear  constantly  before  me,  lest  you  should  be  turned  from  me, 
lest  I  should  be  driven  to  severity,  lest  Corinth  should  be  a  scene 
of  faction,  of  calumny,  of  disorder  ;  lest  when  I  come  I  should 
find  all  my  labour  misspent,  and  have  to  mourn  over  the  im¬ 
penitence  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  sins  of  heinous  sensuality. 
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Once,  twice,  thrice,  as  in  the  Mosaic  Law  of  the  three  witnesses  : 
by  my  first  visit — by  this  Epistle,  as  though  I  had  accom¬ 
plished  my  second  visit — by  the  third  visit,  which  I  now  hope 
to  accomplish — I  want  you  that  I  shall  not  spare  my  power 
when  I  come.  You  are  always  seeking  for  a  proof  of  my 
Apostleship ;  you  shall  have  it.  For  Christ  who  speaks  in 
me,  though  in  the  weakness  of  humanity  He  died  the  shameful 
death  of  the  cross,  in  the  strength  of  God  He  lives  and  acts 
still;  and  in  Him,  weak  and  poor  as  I  seem  to  be,  I  shall  still 
live  and  act  towards  you.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  myself  ?  You 
yourselves  my  converts  are  the  best  witnesses  of  my  Apostolical 
power,  and  long  may  you  be  so  !  If,  indeed,  you  should  have 
lost  this  best  proof  of  my  Apostleship  in  the  reformation  of 
your  own  lives,  then  indeed  you  shall  have  the  proof  in  my 
severity.  But  my  earnest  prayer  is  that  there  may  be  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  it.  May  my  power  and  the  proof  of  it  perish  if  you 
prove  that  you  do  not  need  it !  Against  a  true  and  blameless 
life  the  highest  Apostolical  power  is  powerless;  and  if  you 
have  this  power  of  truth  and  goodness,  I  am  well  content  to 
part  with  mine.  It  is  to  draw  you  to  a  sense  of  this  that  I 
write  this  whole  Epistle,  in  the  hopes  that  my  Apostolical 
authority  may  be  turned  to  its  fitting  purpose  of  building  up, 
not  of  pulling  down. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  Farewell  and  fare  ye  well.  Reform 
yourselves.  Be  comforted  and  instructed  by  all  I  have  said. 
Restore  harmony  and  peace ;  and  then  the  God  of  love  and  of 
peace  shall  dwell  with  you.  Salute  each  other  by  the  sacred 
kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Receive  the  salutations  of  all 
Christians  here.  The  goodness  and  favour  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  no  less  than  the  love  of  God  Himself  towards 
you,  and  your  joint  union  in  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,  be  with 
you  all. 
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'  Have  1  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  ’ — 1  Cor.  ix.  1. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
served,  are  eminently  historical ;  and  in  the  course  ir;K  for;ca.j 
of  the  remarks  made  upon  them,  it  has  been  my  character  of 
object  to  draw  out  as  clearly  as  possible  every  illus-  Epistles, 
tration  or  testimony  which  they  afford  to  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  But  there  is  another  kindred  question 
which  is  so  important  in  itself,  that  though  partially  touched 
upon  in  the  several  passages  which  bear  upon  it,  it  may  yet  not 
be  out  of  place  at  the  close  of  these  Epistles  to  consider  it  as  a 
whole. 

The  question  which  the  Apostle  asked  of  his  .Judaizing  op¬ 
ponents,  and  which  his  Judaizing  opponents  asked  of  him, 
‘Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?’ — is  one  which 
in  our  days  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  words  were  used  by  the  Apostle  or  his  adversaries. 
‘  Is  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  the  Theil.  rela_ 
same  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels?  tion  to  the 
What  is  the  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  furnished  Gosp‘'la' 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  ?  If  the  Gospels 
had  perished,  could  we  from  the  Epistles  form  an  image  of 
Christ,  like  to  that  which  the  Gospels  present?  Can  we  dis¬ 
cover  between  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  any  such  coin¬ 
cidences  and  resemblance  as  Paley  discovered  between  the 
Epistles  and  the  Acts  ?  Is  the  “  Gospel  ”  of  the  Evangelical 
Apostle  different  from  the  “  Gospel  ”  of  the  Evangelistic  nar¬ 
ratives  ?  ’ 

Such  an  inquiry  has  been  started  sometimes  in  doubt,  some¬ 
times  in  perplexity.  It  is  suggested  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  by  that  attitude  of  separation  and  independent  action 
which  St.  Paul  took  apart  from  the  other  Apostles,  and  which, 
even  irrespectively  of  his  writings,  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
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his  opponents  the  suspicion  that,  ‘  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus,’  that  he  was  not  truly  an  *  Apostle  of  Christ,’  and  that 
therefore,  ‘lie  taught  things  contrary  to  Christ’s  teaching.’1 
It  is  suggested  also  by  the  attempts  which  in  latter  times  have 
been  made,  both  by  those  without  and  by  those  within  the 
outward  pale  of  Christianity,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
'  teaching  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels ;  both  by  those  who 
have  been  anxious  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith  ought  to  be 
sought  in  ‘  not  Paul  but  Jesus ;  ’  and  by  those  who  believe  and 
profess  that  ‘  the  Gospel  ’  is  contained,  not  in  the  Evangelical 
History,  but  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

From  many  points  of  view,  and  to  many  minds,  questions 
like  those  will  seem  superfluous  or  unimportant.  But,  touch¬ 
ing  as  they  do  on  various  instructive  subjects,  and  awakening 
in  some  quarters  a  peculiar  interest,  they  may  well  demand 
a  consideration  here.  The  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  are  those 
from  which  an  answer  may  most  readily  be  obtained ;  both  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  all  or  almost  all  of  the  most  important  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  also  because 
they  belong  to  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  undisputed, 
portion  of  the  Apostolical  writings.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  precision  or  unity  of  the  inquiry,  if  it 
includes  such  illustrations  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  other 
Epistles  also. 

I.  The  coincidences  to  which  we  most  naturally  turn,  are 
I  Allusions  those  which  relate  to  isolated  sayings  of  Christ, 
to  sayings  This  (partly  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  here¬ 
of  Christ.  afterj  js  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  inquiry. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  few  and  scanty,  and  that, 
in  these  few,  there  is  in  no  case  an  exact  correspondence  with 
the  existing  narratives. 

There  are  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  only  two  occasions  on  which 
l  Cor.  our  Lord’s  authority  is  directly  quoted.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  10, 
vii.  10.  yvhen  speaking  of  marriage,  the  Apostle  refers  to  a  command 
of  the  Lord,  as  distinct  from  a  command  of  his  own,  and  as  the 
command  he  gives  the  words,  ‘  let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
1  Cor.  husband .’  In  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  when  speaking  of  the  right  of  the 
'*•  14,  Apostles  to  receive  a  maintenance  from  those  whom  they 
taught,  he  says,  ‘  even  so  the  Lord  “  appointed  ”  that  they 
which  “  proclaim  ”  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.'  In 

1  See  the  Notes  on  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 6.  Introduction  to  thians,  pp.  352,  3. 
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neither  case  are  the  exact  words  of  the  existing  records  quoted; 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  refers  in  one  case  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  ‘  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  .  .  .  causethher  to 
commit  adultery  ’  (Matt.  v.  32  ;  Mark  x.  11  ;  Luke  xiv.  18); 
in  the  other,  to  the  command  to  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy, 

*  Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip  nor  shoes,  .  .  .  for  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire  ’  (Luke  x.  4,  7  ;  Matt.  x.  9,  10). 

To  these  we  may  add,  the  quotation  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xx.  35),  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders :  ‘  Be-  Acts 
member  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  “  it  is  more  xx'  3S- 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.''’  ’  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
in  closing  the  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  Christian  assemblies 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  37),  he  says:  ‘if  any  one  think  himself  to  be  a  l  Cot. 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  **'’■ 37 ■ 
I  write  unto  you  are  a  commandment  of  the  Lord  ’  ( jcvpioo 
evTo\rj ).  The  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  here,  as 
in  vii.  10,  he  is  referring  to  some  distinct  regulation  of  Christ, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  follow  out.  But  if  so,  this,  like 
the  saying  quoted  in  Acts  xx.  35,  is  lost. 

Four  other  passages  may  be  mentioned  which,  not  from  any 
distinct  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  but  from  their 
likeness  of  expression,  may  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
circle  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  (1)  ‘  Being  reviled  we  bless  ' 
(XoiSopovgevoi  evXoyovpev,  1  Cor.  iv.  12),  may  have  some  rela-  l  Cor. 
tion  to  Luke  vi.  28,  ‘  bless  them  that  curse  you  '  (euXoyeire  1Vi  12‘ 
rovs  Karaptofiivovi).  (2)  ‘  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world'  (1  Cor.  vi.  2),  may  refer  to  Luke  xxii.  30,  l  Cor. 
Matt.  xix.  28,  ‘ ye  shall  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  V1,  2' 
of  Israel.'  (3)  In  the  command  that  the  woman  is  to  ‘  attend 
on  the  Lord  without  distraction  ’  (evvdpeSpov  .  .  .  avepio- 
7rdoT<Bf,  1  Cor.  vii.  35),  the  two  emphatic  words  are  substan-  i  Cor. 
tially  the  same 1  as  are  employed  in  the  narrative  containing  the  35, 
commendation  of  Mary — ‘  Mary  sitting  .  .  .  Martha  cumbered' 

( TrapuKadiaatra  .  .  .  irepieanaTo,  Luke  x.  39,  40).  (4)  In  1 

Cor.  xiii.  2,  ‘faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,'  may  be  1  Cor. 
an  allusion  to  Matt.  xvii.  20,  ‘  if  ye  have  faith,  ye  shall  say  xlu-  2- 
unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence.'  These  instances,  however, 
are  too  doubtful  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument. 

But  with  respect  to  all  three,  remarks  may  be  made  more 
or  less  important :  First,  their  want  of  exact  agreement  with 


1  See  note  od  1  Cor.  vii.  35. 
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the  words  of  the  Gospel  narrative  implies  (what  indeed  can 
hardly  be  doubted  for  other  reasons)  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistles  to  Corinth  were  written,  the  Gospels  in  their  present 
form  were  not  yet  in  existence.  Secondly,  this  same  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  form,  combined  with  an  unquestionable  likeness  in 
spirit,  agrees  with  the  discrepancies  of  a  similar  kind  which  are 
actually  found  between  the  Gospel  narratives ;  and,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  total  dissimilarity  of  such  isolated  sayings  as 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Irenaeus,  show  that  the  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Gospel  History  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  actual  existing  records,  and  that  within  that  atmosphere  the 
Apostle  was  included.  The  Apostle,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  saying,  ‘  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,’  has  thereby  become  to  us  truly  an  ‘  Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  refers  to  these  say¬ 
ings  proves  the  undisputed  claim  which  they  have  already 
established,  not  only  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  himself  still  argues  and  entreats  ‘as  the  scribes;’ 
but  he  quotes  the  sentence  of  Christ,  as  that  from  which  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal — ‘  as  of  one  having  authority.’  ‘  Not  I, 
but  the  Lord’  (1  Cor.  vii.  10),  is  the  broad  distinction  drawn 
between  his  own  suggestions  respecting  marriage  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  Lord  had  laid  down,  and  which  accordingly  is 
incorporated  in  three  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  once  in  the 
discourse 1  especially  designed  to  furnish  the  universal  code  of 
Christian  morality.  So,  too,  the  command  that  the  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  were  ‘  to  live  of  the  Gospel  ’  (1  Cor.  ix.  14),  had 
received  such  entire  and  absolute  acceptance,  that  it  was  turned 
by  the  Judaizing  party  into  a  universal  and  inflexible  rule,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  no  deviation,  even  for  the  sake  of  Christian  love. 
Already  the  Lord’s  words  had  become  the  law  of  the  Christian 
society ;  already  they  had  been  subjected  to  that  process  by 
which,  as  in  later  times  so  in  this  particular  instance,  the  less 
enlightened  disciples  have  severed  the  sacred  text  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  was  originally  applied,  and  sacrificed  the  spirit  of 
the  passage  to  a  devout  but  mistaken  observance  of  the  letter. 
II.  Allusions  II-  From  the  particular  sayings,  we  turn  to  the 
to  the  acts  particular  acts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  These  appear 
of  Christ?  more  frequently,  though  still  not  so  generally  as  at 
first  sight  we  should  naturally  expect. 

To  the  earlier  events  it  may  be  said  that  the  allusions  are 
1  Matt.  v.  32;  Mark  x.  11;  Luke  xvi.  18. 
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next  to  none.  ‘  Born  (yevopevov)  of  the  seed  of  David  after  the 
flesh  ’  (Rom.  i.  3),  ‘  born  of  a  woman  ’  (iic  yvvaixos)  ^  .  Rom. 

1  born  under  the  law  ’  (otto  vopov,  Gal.  iv.  4),  are  the  v;ty,  Qa]' 

only  distinct  references  to  the  Nativity  and  its  ac-  iv.  4. 

companiments.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  illustrate  the  stress 
laid  by  the  Evangelists  on  the  lineage  of  David  (Luke  ii.  23  ; 

Matt.  i.  1),  on  the  announcement  and  manner  of  his  birth 
(Luke  ii.  4,  Matt.  i.  23),  and  on  the  ritual  observances  which 
immediately  followed  (Luke  ii.  21 — 24).  But  this  is  all ;  and 
perhaps  the  coincidence  of  silence  between  the  Apostle  and 
the  two  Evangelists,  who  equally  with  himself  omit  these 
earlier  events,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  slight  confirmation 
of  the  two  who  record  them.  The  likeness  to  St.  Mark  and 
St.  John  in  this  respect  may,  if  we  consider  it,  be  as  instruc¬ 
tive  as  the  unlikeness  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew. 

Neither  is  there  any  detailed  allusion  to  the  ministry  or 
miracles  of  Christ.  To  the  miracles,  indeed,  there  is  none, 
unless  it  be  granted  that  in  the  expression,  ‘  Ye  can-  The  minis¬ 
not  partake  of  the  Lord’s  table,  and  the  table  of  try  and 
devils’’  (haipovia>v,  1  Cor.  x.  21),  the  peculiar  stress  mlracles-  i  Cor. 
laid  on  that  word  is  deepened  by  the  recollection  that  He  x-  21- 
whose  table  they  thus  profaned  had  so  long  and  often  cast  out 
the  very  ‘  demons  ’  with  which  they  now  brought  themselves 
into  contact.  To  the  general  manner,  however,  of  our  Lord’s 
mode  of  life,  there  is  one  strong  testimony  which  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  both  with  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive — 2  Cor.  viii.  9,  ‘  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor  ’  («7rr<B-  2  Cor. 
Xevcre).  To  this  we  must  add  the  corresponding  though  some-  ™''  9- 
what  more  general  expression,  in  Phil.  ii.  7 :  ‘  He  took  upon  Phil. 
Him  the  form  of  a  slave  (pop^r/v  Sou\ov).  It  is  possible,  per-  >>•  7. 
haps  probable  from  the  context,  that  in  both  these  passages 
the  Apostle  may  have  meant  generally  the  abnegation  of  more 
than  earthly  wealth  and  power,  the  assumption  of  more  than 
earthly  poverty  and  humiliation.  But  the  context  shows  also, 
that  poverty  in  the  one  case,  and  lowliness  of  life  in  the  other, 
each  in  its  usual  sense,  were  the  special  thoughts  in  the 
Apostle’s  mind  ;  and  in  the  case  of  *  poverty  ’  the  word  £jtt<b- 
Xevae  can  signify  nothing  less  than  that  He  led  a  life  -not 
only  of  need  and  want,  but  of  houseless  wandering  and  distress. 

It  points  exactly  to  that  state  implied  rather  than  expressly 
described  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  *  He  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head  ;  ’  and  in  which  He  persevered  ‘  when  He  was  rich  ;  ’ 
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that  is,  when  He  might  have  had  the  ‘kingdom  of  Judea,’ 
‘  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,’  and  ‘  twelve  legions  of  angels  ’  to 
defend  Him. 

But  it  is  in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  life  that  the 
I]  p  Apostle’s  allusions  centre.  In  this  respect,  his  prac- 
sion.  lice  is  confirmed  by  the  outward  form  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  unite  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
and  in  this  portion  only.  This  concentration,  however  caused, 
is  the  same  both  in  the  Evangelists  and  in  the  Apostle.  His 
‘  Gospel,’  it  would  seem,  in  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
Evangelical  history,  began  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  ‘  I 
delivered  to  you  first  of  all,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ’ 
1  Cor.  (1  Cor.  xv.  8).  And  the  main  subject  of  bis  preaching  in 
IT-  8-  Corinth  and  in  Galatia  was  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  not 
merely  the  fact  of  His  death,  but  the  horror  and  shame  of  the 
lCor.i.  manner  of  His  death — ‘the  Cross  of  Christ  ’  (1  Cor.  i.  17,  18); 
ii7,238’  ‘Christ  crucified’’  (ii.  23);  even  vividly,  and  if  one  may  so 
say,  graphically  portrayed  before  their  eyes;  ‘Jesus  Christ 
evidently  set  forth  (‘  as  in  a  picture,’  irpoeypaipi))  crucified 
amongst  them  ’  (Gal.  iii.  1). 

Gal.  The  distinct  allusions  to  His  sufferings  are  few,  but  precise  ; 
“*•  l-  for  the  most  part  entirely  agreeing  with  the  Gospel  narratives, 
and  implying  more  than  is  actually  expressed.  There  are  two 
not  contained  in  these  Epistles,  but  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  One  is  the  allusion  to  the 
Heb.  agony  in  the  garden,  in  Heb.  v.  7,  ‘  In  the  days  of  His  flesh, 

T-  '■  when  He  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  and  strong 

crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  from 
death,  and  was  heard  in  that  He  feared.’  That  the  account  is 
drawn  ftom  a  source  independent  of  the  four  Gospels  is  clear, 
from  the  mention  of  tears,  which  on  that  occasion  nowhere 
occurs  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  But  the  general  tendency  is 
l  Tim.  precisely  similar.  The  other  is  the  allusion  in  1  Tim.  vi.  1.3  to 
vi-  13-  ‘  the  good  confession  ’  which  Christ  Jesus  ‘  witnessed  before 
Pontius  Pilate .’  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  although 
it  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  answer,  ‘  thou  sayest,’  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  11,  yet  it  points  much  more  naturally  to  the  long 
and  solemn  interview,  peculiar  to  the  narrative  of  St.  John 
(xviii.  28 — xix.  12). 

But  the  most  definite  and  exact  agreement  of  the  Apostle’s 
1  Cor.  writings  with  the  Gospel  narratives  is  that  which  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
g3  23—26  contains  the  earliest  written  account  of  the  insti- 
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tution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
in  detail  what  has  already  been  shown  in  the  notes  The  Lord's 
on  that  passage.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  how  Supper, 
much  it  implies  as  to  the  Apostle’s  knowledge  of  the  whole 
story.  Not  only  are  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  told  in 
almost  the  same  words — the  evening  meal,  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  the  Paschal  loaf,  the  Paschal  cup,  the  solemn  institu¬ 
tion — but  the  form  of  words  is  such  as  was  evidently  part  of 
a  fixed  and  regular  narrative  ;  the  whole  history  of  the  Passion 
must  have  been  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  by  him  told  in  detail  to 
the  Corinthians  ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  many 
other  incidents  of  the  sacred  story  must  have  been  related  to 
them,  no  less  than  this  which,  but  for  the  peculiar  confusions 
of  the  Corinthian  Church,  would  have  remained  unrecorded. 

The  Resurrection,  like  the  Death,  of  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
allusions  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.  But  here,  R 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Death,  we  have  one  passage  rection. 
which  shows  us  that  not  merely  the  bare  fact  was 
stated,  but  also  its  accompanying  circumstances.  In  1  Cor. 
xv.  4 — 7  we  have  the  account  of  five  appearances  after  the 
Resurrection,  besides  the  one  to  himself.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  appearances  remarkably  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Gospel  narratives.  They  are  all  spoken  of  as  separate  and 
transient  glimpses,  rather  than  a  continuous  and  abiding  inter¬ 
course.  Some  of  the  instances  given  are  identical  in  both. 
Such  are  the  appearances  to  the  two  collective  meetings  of  the 
Apostles.  The  appearances  to  Peter,  to  the  five  hundred, 
and  to  James,  are  distinct  from  those  in  the  Gospel  narrative ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  variation  itself  agrees  with 
the  discrepancies  and  obscurities  which  characterise  that  por  • 
tion  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  appearance  to  James  in 
particular,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  account  of  a  rejected 
Gospel  (that  according  to  the  Hebrews),  and  not  with  those  of 
the  canonical  Gospels,  indicates  an  independent  source  for  the 
Apostle’s  statement.  The  appearance  to  Peter  is  also  to  be 
noticed  especially,  as  an  example  of  an  incident  to  which  there 
is  an  allusion  in  the  Gospel  narrative,1  which  here  only  receives 
its  explanation.  The  Apostle’s  mention  of  the  appearance  to 
the  five  hundred  exemplifies  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives,  what  is  often  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  Acts  ; 


Luke  xxiv.  34. 
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namely,  that  he,  writing  nearer  the  time,  makes  a  fuller  state 
ment  of  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
later  accounts  ;  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  supposed  to  take 
place  in  fictitious  narratives. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  burial  of  Christ  and  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  resurrection,  exactly  agrees  with  the  Gospel 
narratives,  especially  those  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 

The  final  result  of  the  comparison  thus  shows  that  thirty 
years  after  the  event,  there  must  have  existed  a  belief  in  the 
main  outline  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Resurrection,  much  as 
we  have  it  now ;  and  also  that  there  was,  beside  the  four  ac¬ 
counts  preserved  in  the  Gospels,  a  fifth,  although  in  substance 
the  same  narrative,  yet  different  in  form,  and  from  an  indepen¬ 
dent  source ;  there  are  still  the  same  lesser  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelists,  as  between  the  several 
Evangelists  themselves. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Ascension  there  is  a  remarkable 


parallel  between  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels.  In  the  early 


The  Ascen- 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  those  to  Corinth,  as 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark1,  and  St. 


John,  the  Ascension  is  omitted,  as  though  it  were  a 


mere  accompaniment  of  the  Resurrection  rather  than  a  distinct 
event  in  itself.  But  in  the  later  Epistles,  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  the  Acts,  it  is  prominently  brought  forward. 
Epb.  i.  ‘  Set  at  God’s  right  hand  ...  in  heavenly  places  .  .  .  as- 
cended  up  on  high’  (Eph.  i.  20,  ii.  6,  iv.  8),  ‘  received  up  into 
lTim.  glory’  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  ‘entered  within  the  veil’  and  ‘into 
gj,b16'  Heaven  ’  (Heb.  vii.  20,  iv.  14,  ix.  24).  The  coincidence  is 

vii.  20.  more  easily  stated  than  explained.  Yet  it  may  be  fairly  ascribed 
*4  to  the  fact  that  the  Ascension  (as  in  Acts  i.  9 — 11)  was  regarded 
as  part  rather  of  the  life  of  the  Church  (of  which  these  later 
Epistles  treat)  than  of  Christ  Himself. 

In  concluding  these  detailed  references  to  the  Gospel  His¬ 
tory,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  almost  all,  so  far  as  they 
The  aUn-  re^er  to  one  Gospel  narrative  rather  than  another, 
sions  chiefly  agree  with  that  of  St.  Luke.  The  exceptions  are 
sfYuJce*1  the  doubtful  allusions  to  the  interview  recorded  by 
St.  John,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  to  the  saying  recorded 
by  St.  Matthew,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  and  the  agreement  with 
St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  rather  than  with  St.  Luke,  in  omis- 


1  The  accoun 


it  in  Mark  xvi.  9—20  is  of  Inter  ii 
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sion  of  distinct  references  to  our  Lord’s  early  history  and  (as 
just  observed)  to  the  Ascension.  All  the  rest,  even  to  words 
and  phrases,  have  a  relation  to  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  so  intimate, 
as  to  require  some  explanation ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  adopt  the  account  anciently  received,  that  the 
author  or  compiler  of  that  Gospel  was  the  companion  of  the 
Apostle. 

These  are  the  main  facts  which  are  recorded  from  the  Gospel 
History.  Perhaps  they  will  not  seem  many;  yet,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  From  them  a  story 
might  be  constructed,  which  would  not  be  at  variance, — which 
in  all  essential  points  would  be  in  unison, — with  the  Gospel 
narrative. 

III.  But  the  impression  of  this  unison  will  be  AUu 

much  confirmed  if  from  particular  sayings  or  facts  sions  to  the 
we  pass  to  the  general  character  of  Christ  as  de-  ^)“rj“Jterof 
scribed  in  these  Epistles. 

(1)  It  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  recall  those 
passages  which  speak  of  our  Lord  in  the  most  general  manner;  j  Qor 
as  1  Cor.  i.  30,  which  tells  us  that  ‘  lie  was  made  '•  30- 

wisdom  unto  us,  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  ne'ssf™1  j  c  r 
and  redemption  ;  ’  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  which  speaks  of  ‘the  via.  6. 

one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  ;  c 
Him ;  ’  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  in  which  He  is  called  ‘  the  Second  xv.  45. 
Adam ;  ’  2  Cor.  v.  10,  19,  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  2  Cor- 
judge  of  all  men,  and  that  God  was  in  Him,  reconciling  the  ’ 
world  unto  Himself  by  Him.  Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  multiplied,  but  these  will  suffice. 

We  are  so  familiar  with,  the  sound  of  these  words,  and  so 
much  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  other  purposes,  that  we 
rarely  think  of  the  vastness  and  complexity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  freshness  and  newness  of  the  ideas  employed  in  their  first 
application  to  an  actual  individual  Man.  Let  us  imagine  our¬ 
selves  hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  perceiving  that  they 
were  uttered  by  one  who  had  the  deepest  and  most  sober  con¬ 
viction  of  their  truth,  perceiving,  also,  that  they  were  spoken, 
not  of  some  remote  or  ideal  character,  but  of  One  who  had  lived 
and  died  during  the  youth  or  early  manhood  of  him  who  so 
spoke.  Should  we  not  ask,  like  the  Psalmists  and  prophets  of 
old,  ‘  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  Who  is  this  that  cometh, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength?’  With  what 
eagerness  should  we  look  at  any  direct  account  of  the  life  and 
p  P 
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death,  to  which  such  passages  referred,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  one  corresponded  with  the  other  I 

Let  us  (for  the  sake  of  illustration)  conceive  ourselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  turning  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels — the 
Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  of  James,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Nico- 
demus,  from  which  (it  is  no  imaginary  case)  was  derived  the 
only  picture  of  our  Lord’s  life  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
tribes  of  the  7th  century,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet;  and  we 
should  at  once  feel  that,  with  the  utterly  trivial  and  childish 
fables  of  those  narratives,  the  Apostle’s  representation  had  no 
connexion  whatever.  The  Koran,  wishing  to  speak  with  high 
respect  of  ‘  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,’  contains  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject  The  following  is  the  speech  which  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  uttering,  to  commend  Himself  to  the  J ews : — 

‘  I  come  to  you,  accompanied  by  signs  from  the  Lord.  I  shall 
make  of  clay  the  figure  of  a  bird ;  I  shall  breathe  upon  it,  and,  by 
God’s  permission,  the  bird  shall  fly.  I  shall  heal  him  that  was  bom 
blind,  and  the  leper ;  I  shall,  by  God’s  permission,  raise  the  dead. 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  have  eaten,  and  what  you  have  hid  in  your 
houses.  All  these  facts  shall  be  as  signs  to  you,  if  you  will  believe. 
I  come  to  confirm  the  Pentateuch,  which  you  have  received  before  me. 
I  will  permit  to  you  the  use  of  certain  things  which  have  been  forbid¬ 
den  you.  I  come  with  signs  from  your  Lord.  Fear  Him  and  obey  me. 
He  is  my  Lord  and  yours.  Adore  Him  ;  this  is  the  right  path.’ 1 

It  may  be  that  the  Arabs  to  whom  this  picture  of  Christ 
was  presented,  could  not  have  risen  at  the  time  to  anything 
higher.  But  we  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  picture  should 
have  produced  no  deep  impression  on  them,  or  have  seemed 
inferior  to  the  prophet  who  had  himself  risen  up  amongst  them. 
And  from  seeing  what  might  have  been  the  image  of  Christ 
presented  to  us,  we  may  form  a  livelier  notion  of  that  which 
has  been  presented  to  us. 

From  these  Apocryphal  Gospels  let  us  suppose  ourselves 
turning  for  the  first  time  to  those  of  the  New  Testament.  No 
one,  even  though  doubting  the  inferences  which  the  Apostle 
draws,  could  doubt  that  the  Christ  there  exhibited  must  have 
been  He  of  whom  he  spoke.  Even  if  the  n  ame  were  different, 
we  should  feel  sure  that  the  person  must  be  the  same.  Here 
alone  in  that  age,  or  any  age,  we  should  find  a  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  which  was  truly  the  second  beginning  of  humanity  ; 

1  Koran,  iii.  43,  44. 
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here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  recognise  God  speaking  to  man. 
In  that  life,  if  in  any  life,  in  those  words  and  deeds,  if  in  any 
words  and  deeds  whatever,  we  should  see  the  impersonation  of 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  redemption.  As 
the  readers  of  the  Prophets  instinctively  acknowledged  that 
‘  to  Him  bare  all  the  Prophets  -witness,’  so  if  we  had  up  to  this 
time  been  readers  of  the  Epistles  only,  and  now  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  narratives,  we  should  even  thus 
far  be  constrained  to  say:  ‘We  have  found  Him  of  whom 
“  Paul  in  his  Epistles  wrote,”  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
'Joseph.’ 

The  Apostle’s  words,  then,  thus  considered,  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  a  striking  testimony  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  striking  predic¬ 
tion  of  what  has  since  taken  place.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
presuppose  that  a  character  of  extraordinary  greatness  had 
appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  such  a  character,  whatever  else  may 
be  thought  of  it,  we  actually  find  in  the  Gospels.  We  feel 
that  each  justifies  the  other.  The  image  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  will  be  by  all  confessed  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  description  of  the  Second  Adam,  the  new  Founder  of 
humanity,  than  any  other  appearance  in  human  history  ;  and  if 
we  ask  what  effect  that  life  and  death  produced  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  we  are  met  by  these  expressions  of  the  Apostle, 
uttered,  not  as  if  by  any  effort,  but  as  the  spontaneous  burst 
of  his  own  heart,  -within  one  generation  from  the  date  of  the 
events  themselves.  And  as  these  expressions  correspond  with 
the  past  events  to  which  they  refer,  so  also  do  they  correspond 
with  the  future  to  which  they  point.  If  the  expression  of  ‘  the 
Second  Adam,’  was  meant  to  characterise  a  great  change  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  should  expect  to  find  such  a 
change  dating  and  emanating  from  the  time  when  the  Second 
Adam  had  appeared.  Such  a  change  we  do  in  fact  find,  of 
which  the  beginning  is  crowned  with  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  division  of  modern  from  ancient  history 
docs  not  commence  till  four  centuries  later ;  and  it  is  undeni¬ 
able  that  the  influx  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  that  time,  had  a 
most  important  influence  in  moulding  the  future  destinies  of 
the  civilised  world.  But  still  the  new  life  which  survived  the 
overthrow  of  tlic  Empire  had  begun  from  the  Christian  era. 


'  Jolin  i.  46. 
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Christianity,  with  all  that  it  has  involved  in  the  religion,  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  morals  of  Europe,  beyond  all  dispute 
originated  with  Christ  alone.  The  very  dates  which  are  now 
in  use  throughout  the  world  are  significant,  though  trivial, 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  the  Apostle’s  declaration,  that  Christ 
was  the  Second  Man ;  that  ‘  as  in  Adam  all  died,  even  so  in 
Christ  all  were  made  alive.’ 1 

(2)  Thus  much  would  be  true,  even  if  nothing  more  precise 
were  recorded.  But  every  shade  of  this  general  character 
is,  if  one  may  so  say,  deepened  by  the  Apostle’s  'more  special 
allusions ;  and,  although  perhaps  without  the  help  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  we  might  miss  the  point  of  his  expressions,  yet  with 
that  help,  the  image  of  Christ  comes  out  clearly,  and  we  still 
see  it  to  be  no  invention  of  the  Apostle’s  imagination,  but  the 
same  historical  definite  character  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospels. 

1  Cor.  (a)  ‘  Christ  Jesus  was  made  unto  us  wisdom  ’  (1  Cor.  i.  30). 

i-  30.  ,  jn  jj[m  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ’ 

Col.  ii.  jjis  (Col.  ii.  3).  ‘  The  Spirit  of  wisdom  is  given  to  us 

h  .  in  the  knowledge  of  Him’  (Eph.  i.  17).  These  ex- 

17.  pressions  may  be  merely  general  phrases  of  reverence,  but  how 
much  clearness  do  they  gain  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
actual  display  of  wisdom  stored  up  in  the  living  instructions 
of  Christ !  There  is  no  special  reference  by  the  Apostles  to 
any  of  the  parables  or  discourses  of  the  Gospels.  But  how  com¬ 
pletely  do  those  ‘  things  new  and  old  ’  brought  out  of  ‘  His 
treasure  ’ 2  answer  to  this  general  description  of  His  character ! 
‘  Wisdom  ’  is  not  the  attribute  which  a  zealous  convert  would 
necessarily  think  of  applying  to  the  founder  of  his  religion.  It 
is  so  applied  by  the  Apostle,  and  we  see  from  the  Gospels  that 
his  application  of  it  cannot  be  questioned. 

Eom.  (4)  He  speaks  of  ‘the  truth  of  Christ’  (Rom.  xi.  10), 
xi.  1°.  <  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus’  (Eph.  iv.  21),  in  both  instances, 
ivf  21.  His  truth.  33  t^ie  context  shows,  the  truthfulness ;  and  he  dwells 
especially  on  the  certainty  and  fixedness  which  cha¬ 
racterised  all  His  life.  ‘  In  Him  was  not  yea  and  nay,'  but 

2  Cor.  ‘  yea  and  Amen  ’  (2  Cor.  i.  20).3  It  is  at  least  a  striking  illus- 
*■  20-  tration  of  these  passages  to  remember  what  Christ  again  and 

again  says  of  Himself  in  St.  J ohn’s  Gospel,  as  having  been  born 

1  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45  ; 

2  Cor.  v.  13-19. 


s  Matt.  xiii.  62. 

3  See  Notes  on  this  passage. 
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into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth, 
as  being  the  Truth.’ 1  The  Apostle’s  words  are  a  faitlrful  echo 
of  the  solemn  asseveration  and  ratification  of  truth  which  runs 
through  all  the  Gospel  discourses,  ‘  Verily,  verily,  Amen,  Amen, 

I  say  unto  you.’ 

(c)  The  Apostle  urges  on  his  converts  the  freedom  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached,  its  contrast  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  mystery  and  concealment  of  the  Jewish  “0 
law,  and  he  tells  them,  that  they  must  attain  this 
freedom  through  ‘  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ,’  that  is,  of  Christ, 
and  through  contemplation  of  His  likeness.2  We  turn  to  the 
Gospels,  and  we  find  in  their  representation  of  Christ  this  very 
freedom  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  exemplified  in  almost 
every  page;  the  sacrifice  of  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  openness  and  sincerity,  there  emphatically 
urged  by  precept  and  example,  at  once  give  an  edge  and 
a  value  to  the  Apostle’s  argument  which  else  it  would  greatly 
want. 

(i d )  The  Apostle  expressly  appeals  to  the  history  of  Christ 
as  an  example  of  surrendering  his  own  will  for  the  sake  of  the 
scruples  of  others.  ‘  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  Hlsti*°'era" 
ourselves  .  .  .  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself, 
but,  as  it  is  written,  “  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached 
thee  fell  on  me  ”’  (Rom.  xv.  1,  3).  ‘  Give  none  offence  .  .  .  Bom. 
even  as  I  please  all  men  ...  Be  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  *T^3 
am  of  Christ  ’  (1  Cor.  x.  32,  33,  xi.  1).  This  peculiar  aspect  of  x.  3™' 
the  true  Christ-like  character  in  the  Gospel  narrative  depends  33> 
more  on  general  indications  than  on  special  instances.  But  the 
Apostle’s  appeal  is  fully  justified,  the  more  from  the  very  in¬ 
directness  of  the  application.  We  cannot  overlook  in  our 
Lord’s  history  His  constant,  though  not  universal,  acquiescence 
in  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  the  limits  withit  which  He 
restrained  His  own  teaching,  and  that  of  His  disciples;  the 
many  things  which  He  withheld,  because  His  disciples  were  not 
then  able  to  bear  them ;  the  condescension  to  human  weakness 
and  narrowness  which  runs  through  the  whole  texture  of  the 
Gospel  story. 

(e)  He  beseeches  his  converts  not  to  compel  him  to  say  or 
do  anything  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  ‘  the  meekness 

1  John  viii.  32,  xiv.  C,  xviii.  37.  2  See  Notes  on 
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and  gentleness  (7 r/munjr  xal  imdiceia)  of  Christ  ’  (2  Cor.  x.  1). 
His  gentle-  These  words  are  not  the  mere  expressions  of  ideal 

ncss-  adoration ;  they  recall  definite  traits  of  a  living 
human  person,  traits  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  specially  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Apostle  himself,  hut  which  were  exemplified  to 
the  full  in  the  life  of  Him  to  whom  the  Apostle  ascribes  them. 

(/)  In  many  passages  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Love.  In 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 13  he  describes  it  at  length.1  It  is  a  new  virtue. 
His  love  Its  name  first  occurs  in  his  Epistles.  Yet  he  speaks 
of  it  as  fixed,  established,  recognised.  To  what  was 
this  owing  ?  To  whom  does  he  ascribe  it  ?  Emphatically,  and 
repeatedly,  he  attributes  it  to  Christ.  *  The  love  of  Christ,’ 
‘  The  love  of  God  in  Christ.’  Now  in  all  the  Gospels,  the 
self-devoted,  self-sacrificing  energy  for  the  good  of  others, 
which  the  word  *  Love  ’  (ay dirt))  denotes,  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  actions  of  Christ;  and  by  St.  John  it  is 
used  even  more  emphatically  and  repeatedly  than  by  St.  Paul ; 
so  that,  besides  its  general  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  the 
Gospel  narratives,  it  specially  serves  to  knit  together  in  one 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John. 

(</)  On  one  occasion  only  the  Apostle  gives  us  an  instance 
not  of  what  he  had  ‘  received  ’  of  Christ  as  on  earth,  but  of 
His  strength  had  been  revealed  to  him  concerning  Christ 

perfected  in  by  Himself.  In  answer  to  his  entreaty  thrice  offered 
weakness.  Up  p0  Christ  as  to  his  still  present,  ever-living  Friend, 
there  had  been  borne  in  upon  his  soul,  how  we  know  not,  a 
distinct  message  expressed,  as  at  his  conversion,  in  articulate 
words,  ‘  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  my  strength  is  perfected 
in  2  weakness.’  In  the  similar  mode  of  revelation  at  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  ‘  Why  persecutest  thou  Me ?’  ‘I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest,’  the  spirit  of  the  whole  expression  is 
the  same  as  that  which  in  the  Gospels  represents  Christ  as 
merged  in  the  person  of  the  least  of  His  disciples.  So  these 
words  of  Christ,  reported  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  his  Epistle, 
are  an  exact  reflex  of  the  union  of  Divine  strength  with  human 
weakness  which  pervades  the  narrative  of  all  the  Gospels. 
There  is  the  same  combination  of  majesty  and  tenderness,  the 
same  tones  of  mingled  rebuke  and  love  that  we  know  so  well 
in  the  last  conversations 3  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  same 

1  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  2  2  See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  xii.  1—6. 
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strength  and  virtue  going  forth  to  heal  the  troubled  spirit,  as  of 
old  to  restore  the  sick  and  comfort  the  1  afflicted. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  enumeration  of  all  the  most 
important  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  which  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles  contain.  Yet,  before  we  proceed,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  additional 
strength  or  liveliness  which  this  enumeration  may  have  given 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  not  much,  but, 
considering  from  whom  these  instances  have  been  taken, — from 
a  source  so  near  the  time,  most  of  them  from  writings  whose 
genuineness  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  severest  criticism, 
— it  is  something  if  it  may  suggest  to  any  one  a  steadier  stand¬ 
ing  place  and  a  firmer  footing,  of  however  narrow  limits,  amidst 
the  doubts  or  speculations  which  surround  him.  Nor  is  it 
wholly  unprofitable  to  have  approached  from  another  than 
the  usual  point  of  view  the  several  features  of  our  Lord’s 
life  and  character  just  enumerated, — to  dwell  on  the  Apo¬ 
stolic  testimony  rendered,  one  by  one,  to  the  several  acts  and 
words,  still  more  to  the  several  traits,  most  of  all  to  the  col¬ 
lective  effect  of  the  Character,  which  we  usually  gather  only 
from  the  Gospels.  His  severe  purity  of  word  and  deed, — His 
tender  care  for  even  the  temporal  wants  of  His  disciples, — the 
institution  of  a  solemn  parting  pledge  of  communion  with  Him¬ 
self  and  with  each  other, — the  hope  of  a  better  life  which  He 
has  opened  to  us,  amidst  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  the 
world, — His  steadfastness  and  calmness  amidst  our  levity  and 
littleness, — His  free  and  wide  sympathy  amidst  our  prejudice 
and  narrowness, — His  self-denying  poverty, — His  gentleness 
and  mildness  amidst  our  readiness  to  offer  and  resent  injuries, 
— His  love  to  mankind, — His  incommunicable  greatness  and 
(so  to  speak)  elevation  above  the  influence  of  time  and  fate, — 
all  this,  at  least  in  general  outline,  we  should  have,  even  if 
nothing  else  were  left  to  us  of  the  New  Testament  but  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  just  been  quoted  from  the  Epistles. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  said  that  these  indications  of  the 
Apostle’s  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  are  less-  Causos  of 
than  we  might  fairly  expect;  and  we  may  still  be  the  Apo- 
inclined  to  ask  why,  when  there  are  so  many  re-  S1' 
semblances,  there  are  not  more?  why,  if  he  knew 
so  much  as  these  resemblances  imply,  he  yet  says  so  little  ? 

1  Luke  vi.  19,  viii.  46. 
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It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  fully  within  the  limits  here 
prescribed.  But  some  suggestions  may  be  made,  which,  even 
if  they  do  not  entirely  meet  the  case,  may  yet  be  sufficiently 
important  to  deserve  consideration. 

I.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  representation  of  the  life, 
and  work,  and  character  of  Christ,  in  all  probability 
Cbrist^thcf  belonged  to  the  oral,  and  not  the  written,  teaching 
subject  of  the  Apostle.  The  Gospels  themselves  have  every 
teaching^1  aPPearance  °f  having  grown  up  out  of  oral  commu¬ 
nications  of  this  kind ;  and  the  word  ‘  Gospel,’ 
which  must  have  been  employed  by  the  Apostle  substantially 
for  the  same  kind  of  instruction  as  that  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  titles  of  the  histories  of  our  Lord’s  life,  is  by  him 
usually,  if  not  always,  used  in  reference,  not  to  what  he  is 
actually  communicating  in  his  Epistles,  but  to  what  he  had 
already  communicated  to  his  converts  when  present.1  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  most  express  quo¬ 
tation  of  a  distinct  saying  of  Christ  occurs,  not  in  a  letter  of 
the  Apostle,  but  in  the  eminently  characteristic  speech  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  18 — 35),  and  that  in  the  two 
passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  most 
clearly  refers  to  what  he  had  ‘  delivered  ’  to  them  whilst  he 
was  with  them(l  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26,  xv.  3 — 7),  it  is  clear  that 
his  instructions  turned,  not  merely  on  the  general  truths  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  but  on  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  of  the  Resurrection.  Had  other  subjects  equally 
appropriate  in  the  Gospel  history  been  required  for  his  special 
purpose,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  shoilld  not  equally  have 
referred  to  these  also,  as  communicated  by  him  during  his  stay 
at  Corinth.  His  oral  teaching — that  is  to  say,  his  first  com¬ 
munication  with  his  converts — would  naturally  touch  on  those 
subjects  in  which  all  believers  took  a  common  interest.  The 
instances  of  that  teaching,  in  other  words,  the  everlasting 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  contained,  not  in  tradition,  nor  yet 
(except  through  these  general  allusions)  in  his  own  writings, 
but  in  the  Four  Gospels.  His  subsequent  teaching  in  the 
Epistles  would  naturally  relate  more  to  his  peculiar  mission — 
would  turn  more  on  special  occasions — would  embody  m  ore  of 
his  own  personal  and  individual  mind.  ‘  I,  not  the  Lord.’ 2 
And  in  ancient  times,  even  more  than  in  our  own,  in  sacred 


See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  1—10. 
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authors  no  less  than  classical,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  the  entire  absorption  of  the  writer  in  his  immediate 
subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  and  events  of  the  utmost 
importance  immediately  beyond.  Who  would  infer  from  the 
history  of  Thucydides  the  existence  of  his  contemporary  So¬ 
crates?  How  different,  again,  is  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon 
from  the  Socrates  of  Plato !  Except  so  far  as  the  great  truth 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  what 
lie  occasionally  calls  it,  ‘  his  own  ’  peculiar  ‘  Gospel,’  he  had 
already  ‘  preached  the  Gospel  ’  to  his  converts  before  he  began 
his  Epistles  to  them.  In  the  Epistles  he  was  not  employed  in 
‘  laying  the  foundation  ’  (that  was  laid  once  for  all  in  ‘  Jesus 
Christ,’  1  Cor.  iii.  10),  but  in  ‘building  up,’  ‘strengthen¬ 
ing,’  ‘  exhorting,’  ‘  settling.’  In  one  instance  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  of  an  Apostle  are  both  preserved  to  us.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Third  Epistle 
of  St.  John  are  intended  as  accompaniments  to  each  other;  and 
that  the  Gospel  was  intended  by  its  author  as  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  two.  Yet,  had  the  Gospel  been  lost,  how  little 
could  we  have  inferred  its  contents  (in  detail)  from  the 
Epistle ! 

II.  But,  further,  the  Apostle  in  his  individual  dealings  with 
his  converts  was  swayed  by  a  principle  which,  though  Thf  ■ 
implied  throughout  his  Epistles,  is  nowhere  so  strongly  tual  cha- 
expressed  as  in  these  two.  When  called  to  reply 
to  his  Jewish  opponents,  who  prided  themselves  site's 
on  their  outward  connexion  with  Christ,  as  He-  teaching, 
brews,  as  Israelites,  as  Ministers  of  Christ,  as  Apostles  of 
Christ,  as  specially  belonging  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  12,  x.  7, 
xi.  22,  13),  when  taunted  by  them  with  the  very  charge  which, 
in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  we  are  now  considering,  that  he 
‘ had  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord’  (1  Cor.  ix.  1),  his  reply 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  concession  of  the  fact,  or  rather  an 
assertion  of  the  principle,  by  which  he  desired  to  confront 
any  such  accusations.  With  the  strongest  sense  of  freedom 
from  all  personal  and  local  ties,  with  the  deepest  consciousness 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  all  his  past  life  had 
vanished  far  away  into  the  distance,  he  answers,  ‘  Though  we 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we 
Him  no  more  ’  (2  Cor.  v.  16).  Startling  as  this  declaration 
is,  and  called  forth  by  a  special  occasion,  it  yet  involved  a 
general  truth.  It  is  the  same  profound  instinct  or  feeling 
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which  penetrated,  more  or  less,  the  whole  Apostolical,  and 
even  the  succeeding,  age  with  regard  to  our  Lord’s  earthly 
course.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  appears  in  the  absence  of 
local  or  personal  traditions;  no  authentic  or  even  pretended 
likeness  of  Christ  has  been  handed  down  from  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  ;  the  very  site  of  his  dwelling-place  at  Capernaum  has 
been  entirely  obliterated  from  human  memory ;  the  very  notion 
of  seeking  for  relics  of  His  life  and  death,  though  afterwards  so 
abundant,  did  not  begin  till  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  fact  that  our  name  of 
*  Christian  ’  is  taken,  not  from  the  man  ‘  Jesus,’  but  from  the 
Lord  ‘  Christ.’  It  is  the  same  feeling  which,  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  themselves,  is  expressed  in  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  precision  as  to  time  and  place — in  the  emphatic  separation 
of  our  Lord  from  His  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  even  from  His 
mother  herself — in  His  own  solemn  warning,  '  What,  and  if  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  :  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.’ 
And  this  is  the  more  observable  when  contrasted  with  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  do  to  a  great  extent  condescend  to 
the  natural  or  Judaic  tendency,  which  the  Gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  thus  silently  rebuke.  There  we  find  a  ‘  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,’  filled  with  the  fleshly  marvels  that  delighted 
afterwards  the  childish  minds  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  there 
first  are  mentioned  the  local  traditions  of  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation,  of  the  Nativity,  of  the  abode  in  Egypt ;  there 
is  to  be  found  the  story,  on  which  so  great  a  superstructure 
has  been  built  in  later  ages,  of  the  parents  and  birth  of  her 
whom  the  Gospel  history  calls  *  blessed,’  but  studiously  con¬ 
ceals  from  view.1 

The  Apostle’s  reserve  no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  his 
antagonism  with  his  Jewish  opponents ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted  is  applicable  to  all  times.  It  explains  in  what 
sense  our  Lord’s  life  is  an  example,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not. 
That  life  is  not,  nor  ever  could  be,  an  example  to  be  literally 
and  exactly  copied.  It  has  been  so  understood,  on  the  one 
hand,  even  by  such  holy  men  as  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  thought 
that  the  true  ‘  Imitation  of  Christ  ’  was  to  produce  a  facsimile 
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of  all  its  outward  circumstances  in  his  own  person.  It  has  been 
so  understood,  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  in  our  own  day,  who 
have  attacked  it  on  the  express  ground  that  it  could  not,  with¬ 
out  impropriety,  be  literally  re-enacted  by  any  ordinary  person 
in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  an  example 
in  detail ;  and  those  who  try  to  make  it  so,  whether  in  defence 
or  in  attack,  are  but  neglecting  the  warning  which  Bacon  so 
beautifully  gives  on  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man  in  the 
Gospels  :  ‘  Beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou  breakest 
the  pattern.’ 1  In  this  sense,  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as 
the  Apostle,  ought  to  ‘know  Christ  henceforth  no  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh.’  All  such  considerations  ought  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state 
in  which  we  stand  towards  Him.  In  this  sense  (if  we  may 
say  so)  He  is  more  truly  to  us  the  Son  of  God  than  he  is  the 
Son  of  Man.  His  life  is  our  example,  not  in  its  outward  acts, 
but  in  the  spirit,  the  atmosphere  which  it  breathes — in  the  ideal 
which  it  sets  before  us — in  the  principles,  the  motives,  the 
object  with  which  it  supplies  us. 

III.  This  brings  us  to  yet  one  more  reason  why  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  contain  no  further  details  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  It 
was  because  they  were  to  him,  and  to  his  converts, 
superseded  by  an  evidence  to  himself,  and  to  them,  chrisf'in  the 
far  more  convincing  than  any  particular  proofs  or  Apostle's 
facts  could  have  for  them — the  evidence  of  his  own  wrl  l“BS' 
constant  communion  with  Him  in  whom  he  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  his  being.  He  had,  no  doubt.,  his  own  peculiarities  of 
character,  his  own  especial  call  to  the  Gentiles.  These  gave  to 
the  Epistles  a  character  of  their  own,  which  will  always  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  Gospels.  But  still  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  both  alike  was  (to  use  his  own  words,  often  and 
often  repeated)  ‘  of  Christ,’  and  ‘  in  Christ.’  ‘  The  life  that  he 
lived  in  the  flesh,  he  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
died  and  gave  Himself  for  him ;  ’  and  this  *  faith,’  on  which  he 
dwells  with  an  almost  exclusive  reverence,  is  not,  it  must  be 
remembered,  faith  in  any  one  part  or  point  of  Christ’s  work, 
but  in  the  whole.  ‘  Faith  in  His  Incarnation,’  ‘  faith  in  Ilis 
merits,’  ‘  faith  in  His  blood,’  are  expressions  which,  though 
employed  in  later  times,  and,  like  other  scholastic  or  theological 
terms,  sometimes  justly  employed,  as  summaries  of  the  Apostle’s 
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statements,  yet  are,  in  no  instance,  his  own  statements  of 
his  own  belief  or  feeling.'  Measured  by  the  modern  require¬ 
ment  which  demands  these  precise  forms  of  speech  from  the 
lips  of  all  believers,  the  Apostle  no  less  than  the  Evangelists 
will  be  found  wanting.  The  one  grand  expression,  in  which 
his  whole  mind  finds  vent,  is  simply  ‘  the  faith  of  Christ.’  It 
is,  as  it  were,  his  second  conscience ;  and,  as  men  do  not 
minutely  analyse  the  constituent  elements  of  conscience,  so 
neither  did  he  care  minutely  to  describe  or  bring  forward 
the  several  elements  which  made  up  the  character  and  work  of 
his  Master.  And,  though  these  elements  are  distinctly  set 
forth  in  the  Gospels,  yet  the  Gospels  agree  even  here  with  the 
Epistles,  in  that  they,  like  the  Epistles,  put  forward  not  any 
one  part,  but  the  complex  whole,  as  the  object  of  adoration 
and  faith.  The  language  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul  regarding  Him  in  the  Epistles,  is  (not  ‘  Believe  in 
My  miracles,’  ‘  Believe  in  My  death,’  ‘  Believe  in  My  resur¬ 
rection,’  but)  ‘  Believe  in  Me' 

IV.  Finally  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  impression  too  vague 
and  impalpable  to  be  definitely  traced,  the  answer  is  in  the 
The  s  irit  of  -Apostle’s  character.  Much  there  was  doubtless  pe- 
Christ  in  the  culiar  to  himself,  much  that  was  peculiar  to  his  own 
^haracte9  especial  mission.  But,  if  in  any  human  character 
we  can  discern  the  effect  produced  by  contact  with 
another  higher  and  greater  than  itself,  such  an  effect  may  be 
discovered  in  that  of  St.  Paul :  ‘  The  love  of  1  Christ,’  the  love 
which  Christ  had  shown  to  man,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  his 
‘  constraining  ’  motive.  That  Love,  with  the  acts  in  which  it 
displayed  itself,  was  the  great  event  which  rose  up  behind  him 
as  the  single  point  from  which  all  his  thoughts  diverged  in  the 
past,  and  to  which  they  converged  again  in  the  future.  Unless 


1  The  apparent  exception  in  Rom. 
iii.  26  is,  it  need  hardly  he  observed 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  only  apparent.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  requirement 
of  faith  in  any  special  act  of  Christ 
is  in  Rom.  x.  9,  ‘  If  thou  shalt  con¬ 
fess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,' 
(so  far  is  general,  and  agrees  with 
what  has  been  said  above ;  but  what 
follows  is  more  precise,)  ‘  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 


be  saved.’  The  Resurrection,  in 
this  passage,  as  in  others,  is  probably 
selected  as  the  especial  fact  which 
constituted  ‘  the  glad  tidings,’ — the 
Gospel.  Had  the  Gospels  closed 
with  the  Crucifixion,  however  in¬ 
structive  they  might  have  been,  we 
feel  that  the  effect  of  the  story  would 
have  been  simply  mournful  and  tra¬ 
gical,  not,  as  now,  inspiriting  and 
joyful. 

2  2  Cor.  v.  14,  and  the  Notes  on 
that  chapter. 
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a  Love,  surpassing  all  Love,  had  been  manifested  to  him,  we 
know  not  how  he  could  have  been  so  constrained ;  and,  we 
must  also  add,  unless  a  freedom  from  his  past  prejudices  and 
passions  had  been  effected  for  him,  by  the  sight  of  some  higher 
Freedom  than  his  own,  we  know  not  how  he  could  have  been 
thus  emancipated. 

Such  a  Love,  and  such  a  Freedom,  we  find  in  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles.  Such  a  combination, — rarely,  if  ever,  seen  before, 
rarely  alas !  seen  since, — is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  original  acts  in  which  that  combination  was  first  mani¬ 
fested.  The  Gospel  narratives,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were, 
in  all  probability,  composed  long  after  these  Epistles.  But  the 
Life  which  they  describe  must  bave  been  anterior.  That  Life 
is  ‘the  glory,’  of  which,  as  the  Apostle  himself  says,  his 
writings  and  actions  are  ‘the  reflection.’  Whatever  other 
diversities,  peculiarities,  infirmities  impassably  divide  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Apostle  from  that  of  his  Master,  in  this  union  of 
fervour  and  freedom  there  was  a  common  likeness  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  general  impulses  of  his  new  life — ‘  the 
grace  of  God,  by  which  he  was  what  he  was  ’ — could  have  come 
from  no  other  source.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  allusions  and  passages  which  have  been  collected,  the 
general  effect  of  his  whole  life  and  writings  can  hardly  leave 
any  other  impression  than  that, — whether  by  ‘  revelation,’  or 
by  ‘  receiving  ’  from  others,  whether  ‘  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,’ 1  we  cannot  tell — he  had  indeed  seen,  and  known, 
and  loved,  and  followed  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLES  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS 
TO  ST.  PAUL, 

AND  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS, 

PRESERVED  IN  THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 


The  genuineness  of  the  two  canonical  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
has  never  been  doubted.  But  there  are  two  other  Epistles  ex¬ 
tant,  one  claiming  to  be  from  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  the 
other  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  They  were  discovered 
in  an  Armenian  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Gilbert  North,  first 
mentioned  by  John  Gregory,  and  Usher(See  Fabricius,  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  ii.  pp.  920,  921),  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wilkins  from  an  imperfect  MS. ;  then  by  La  Croze, 
with  a  dissertation  and  translation  from  a  perfect  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Whiston  ;  then  by  Whiston’s  two  sons,  William 
and  George  Whiston,  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  translation  of 
their  own,  in  an  Appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Chore- 
nensis,  1736.  The  last  and  most  complete  translation  is  that 
made  jointly  by  Lord  Byron  and  Father  Pasquale  Aucher,  of 
the  Armenian  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  from  MSS. 
in  that  convent ;  and  published  in  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron 
(vol.  vi.  274,  275). 

In  the  Armenian  Church  they,  in  at  least  one  MS.,  are 
inserted  after  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  the  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,’ 
and  the  ‘  Third  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.’1 

It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  the  Epistle  from  the 
Corinthians  is  that  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  and  that  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  that  alluded  to  in 
I  Cor.  v.  9.  Not  only,  however,  is  their  general  style  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  their  genuineness ;  but  all  their  details  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  such  an  hypothesis,  or  even  with  the  belief  that 
any  such  reference  could  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  these  Epistles. 

(1)  Even  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  1  Cor  v.  9  alluded 

1  Curzon’s  Armenia,  225. 
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to  a  separate 1  Epistle,  that  Epistle  must  have  been  written,  not 
in  answer  to  the  Corinthian  Epistle  of  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  but  before 
it,  the  real  answer  to  the  Corinthian  Epistle  being  the  genuine 
First  Epistle  itself ;  whereas  in  his  spurious  correspondence  the 
Corinthian  letter  precedes  that  of  the  Apostle. 

(2)  The  ‘  Epistle  from  the  Corinthians’  mentions  no  one 
topic  which  their  letter  (as  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  vii. — xiv.)  must 
have  contained,  neither  marriage  nor  sacrificial  feasts,  nor  the 
questions  as  to  public  assemblies  or  spiritual  gifts,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  complains  of  heresies,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  are  not 
noticed  at  all  in  the  First  Epistle. 

(3)  The  ‘  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,’  in  like  manner,  contains  no 
allusion  to  the  only  topics  which  (on  the  hypothesis  of  its 
being  that  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  9)  it  must  have  contained, 
viz.  the  warning  to  avoid  immoral  brethren,  the  only  passage 
of  the  kind  being  the  warning  in  verse  31  to  avoid  heretics. 

(4)  The  bearers  of  the  genuine  Corinthian  letter  (as  de¬ 
scribed  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15)  are  quite  different  from  those  named 
amongst  the  bearers  of  the  spurious  Epistle,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Stephanas  (or,  as  he  is  there  called,  ‘  Stephanus’). 
There  is,  moreover,  not  a  single  name  identical  with  those 
mentioned  either  in  the  Acts  or  in  the  genuine  Epistles ;  the 
heresies  mentioned  belonged  to  a  later  period  than  any  writings 
of  the  New  Testament;  the  answers  of  St.  Paul  are  a  feeble 
imitation  of  1  Cor.  xv.,  and  his  other  expressions  are  in  part 
copied  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in 
part  entirely  unlike  his  own  style. 

The  only  points  of  coincidence  between  these  spurious 
Epistles  and  the  hypothesis  of  an  early  date  are 

(1)  That  Paul  is  described  in  the  section  which  intervenes 
between  the  two  Epistles  as  being  in  Phoenicia,  which  would 
agree  with  his  passage  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22)  immediately 
after  his  first  visit  to  Corinth. 

(2)  That  in  the  ‘  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,’  verse  2,  their  conver¬ 
sion  is  spoken  of  as  recent. 

(3)  That  Corinth  is  described  in  the  first  verse  of  ‘  The 
Epistle  of  the  Corinthians’  as  governed  by  Presbyters ,  as  in 
Clem.  Epist.  ad  Cor.  i.  21,  44,  47,  54,  57  ;  Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46 ;  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  22,  23. 

(4)  That  Paul  is  called  simply  ‘the  brother,’  which  agrees 
indeed  with  a  more  primitive  mode  of  address,  but  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  relation  of  the  Corinthian  Church  towards 
him,  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  ix.  2. 


See  Note  on  1  Cor.  v.  9. 
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(5)  The  conduct  and  language  of  St.  Paul  (in  the  interven¬ 
ing  Section)  are  natural  and  in  agreement  with  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.  ‘  He  grieved  and  said  with  tears,  “  It  had  been 
better  for  me  to  have  died  before,  and  to  be  with  the  Lord.”  ’ 

It  would  not  have  been  worth,  while  to  notice  these  details, 
but  that  it  seemed  important  to  call  attention  to  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  both  of  fact  and  style  between  two  indis¬ 
putably  genuine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  two 
indisputably  spurious  Epistles  on  the  other  hand  : 

First,  as  showing  the  impossibility  of  confounding  the  two 
together. 

Secondly,  as  showing  the  ignorance  and  clumsiness  with 
which  forgers  of  later  times  compiled  their  imitations  of  the 
genuine  Apostolic  works. 


[The  following  text  is  given  from  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  vol.  vi. 
p.  269-275,  ed.  Murray,  1831,  collated  with  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Whistons. 
The  variations  not  noticed  by  Lord  Byron  are  here  inserted  in  brackets.] 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  THE  CORINTHIANS  TO  ST.  PAUL 
THE  APOSTLE.1 

1  TEPHEN,2  and  the  ciders  with  him,  Dabnus,  Eubulus, 
O  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  father  and  evan¬ 
gelist,  and  faithful  master  in  Jesus  Christ,  health.3 

2  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by  name,  and 
Cleobus,4  who  vehemently  disturb  the  faith  of  some  with  de¬ 
ceitful  and  corrupt  words ; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thyself : 5 

4  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words  from  thee,  nor  from 
the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have  heard  from  thee  and 
from  them,  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compassion,  that, 

1  Some  MSS.  have  the  title  thus :  J Eubulus,  Theophilus,  and  Nomeson,  to 
Epistle  of  Stephen  the  Elder  to  Paul  Paul  their  brother,  health 

the  Apostle,  from  the  Corinthians.  4  Others  read,  There  came  certain 

2  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  men,  .  .  and  Clobeus,  who  vehement hj 
published  by  the  Whistons  are  shake. 

■wanting.  4  [Whistons,  whose  words  thou 

3  In  some  MSS.  we  find,  The  ouyhtest  to  resist. ~] 

elders  Numcnus  [  WT  kistons,  Nemeti  ««], 
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whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh,  we  are  again  about  to 
hear  from  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come  thyself  amongst  us 
quickly. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from  the  hands  of  the  un¬ 
righteous.1 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure  men,  for 
thus  do  they  say  and  teach :  * 

10  That  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  prophets.3 

11  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of  God  : 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  : 

13  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  altogether  created 
by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the 
flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world  was  the  work  of 
God,  but  of  some  one  of  the  angels. 

1 6  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste  4  to  come  amongst  us, 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain  without 
scandal, 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made  manifest 
by  an  open  refutation.  Fare  thee  well.5 


The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus 6  received  and  conveyed 
this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  Philippians.7 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  was  then  in 
chains  on  account  of  Stratonice,8  the  wife  of  Apofolanus,9  yet, 
as  it  were  forgetting  his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words, 
and  said,  weeping :  ‘  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and 
with  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am  in  this  body,  and  hear  the 
wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my  chains ;  when  I 


•  Some  MSS.  [and  Winstons] 
have,  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that 
hit  pretence  wat  made  manifest ;  and 
by  this  hath  the  Lord  delivered  us 
from  the  hands  of  the  imriyhteous. 

*  [Whiston,  But  these  are  their 
erroneous  words  j  for  thus  do  they 
say.  j 

s  Others  read,  to  read  the  Prophets. 

«  Some  MSS.  [and  Winstons] 
have,  Therefore,  brother,  do  thou 
make  haste. 

5  Others  read.  Fare  thee  well  in 


the  Lord. 

e  Some  MSS.  [and  Whistons] 
have,  The  deacons  Therepus  and 
Teehus. 

7  The  Whistons  have,  to  the  city 
of  Phoenicia :  but  in  all  the  MSS. 
we  find,  to  the  city  of  the  Philippians. 

8  Others  read  [and  Whistons],  on 
account  of  Onotice. 

•  The  Whistons  have,  of  Apollo- 
phanut :  but  in  all  the  MSS.  we  read, 
Apofolanus. 
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behold  this  calamity,  and  progress  of  the  machinations  of  Satan, 
who  searcheth  to  do  wrong.’ 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  composed  his  reply  to 
the  Epistle.1 


EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.2 


1  T)  AUL,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  so  many 

.L  errors,3  to  his  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

2  I  nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  evil  have  made  this 
progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  His  coming, 
verily  on  this  account  do  certain  men  pervert  and  despise  His 
words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have  taught  you  that 
only  which  I  myself  received  from  the  former  apostles,  who 
always  remained  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  to 
her  by  our  father  from  heaven ; 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the  world,4  and  de¬ 
liver  our  5  flesh  by  His  flesh,  and  that  He  may  raise  us  up  from 
the  dead  ; 

8  As  in  this  also  He  himself  became  the  example  : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was  created  by 
the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsought ;  6 

11  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  revived  by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the 
Prophets  to  the  Jews: 

13  That  He  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins,  and  bring 
them  to  His  judgment. 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the  house  of  Israel,  he 
bestowed  and  poured  forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  they  should,  for  a  long  time,  preach  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ. 


1  In  the  text  of  this  Epistle  there 
are  some  other  variations  in  the 
words,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

2  Some  MSS.  have,  Paul’s  Epistle 
rrom  prism,  for  the  instruetim  of  the 
'Corinthians. 

3  Others  [and  Whistons]  read, 


disturbed  by  various  compunctions. 

4  Some  MSS.  [and  Whistons] 
have,  That  Jesus  might  comfort  the 
world. 

5  [Whistons,  all  flesh."] 

0  Others  read,  He  has  not  remained 
indifferent. 
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16  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he  wished  to 
make  himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin,1 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was  approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  He  willed  to  justify,  was  un¬ 
willing  to  abandon  his  creature : 

20  But  when  He  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  compassion  upon 
him : 

2 1  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  He  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
the  Virgin,  foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

22  Who,  believing  readily,2  was  made  worthy  to  conceive, 
and  bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the  evil  spirit 
was  glorified,  he  should  be  cast  out,3  and  it  should  be  made 
manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God:  For  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  flesh, 
had  recalled  and  saved  this  perishable  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into 
eternal  life  by  faith. 

25  Because  in  His  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure  temple  of 
justice  for  all  ages  ; 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  believe,  are  saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  are  not  the  children 
of  justice,  but  the  children  of  wrath ; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compassion  of  God ; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  were  al¬ 
together  works  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  all  things.4 

30  But  these  cursed  men  5  have  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent. 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw  yourselves 
far  from  these,  and  expel  from  amongst  you  the  doctrine  of  the 
■wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  the  children  of  rebellion  6,  but  the 
sons  of  the  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurrection  is 
preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not  be  raised  up  to  eternal  life  ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the  unbeliever 
arise  in  the  flesh : 

1  SomeMSS.  [and Whistons]  have,  Christ  .  .  .  recall  and  save,  ^c."] 

Laid  his  hand,  and  them  and  all  [Jlcsli]  4  Some  MSS.  [and  Whistons] 
bound  in  sin.  have,  of  God  the  Father  of  all  things. 

1  Others  [and  Whistons]  read,  he-  1  Others  [and  Whiatons]  read, 
liering  with  a  pare  heart.  They  curse  themselves  in  this  thing. 

3  [Whistons,  ‘in  the  same  body  he  6  Others  [and  Whistons]  read, 

should  be  convicted  and  made  manifest.  children  of  the  disobedient. 

If  he  was  not  God,  how  did  Jesus 
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36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  shall  be  denied  the  resurrection :  because  such  are  found 
to  refuse  the  resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians  !  have  known,  from  the  seeds 
wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  falls  1  dry  into  the  earth,  and  within  it 
first  dies. 

39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
endued  with  the  same  body : 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same  simple  body, 
but  manifold,  and  filled  with  blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  from  seeds,  but 
from  the  honourable  bodies  of  men.2 

42  Ye  have  also  known  Jonas,  the  son  of  Amittai.3 

43  Because  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites,  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  for  three  days  and  three  nights : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  supplication,4  and 
brought  him  out  of  the  deep  abyss  ; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corrupted  ;  neither  was 
his  eyebrow  bent  down.5 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you,  oh  men  of  little  faith  ; 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  He  raise 
you  up,  even  as  He  himself  hath  arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling  upon  the  dead, 
revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  ye6,  who  are  supported  by  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that 
day  with  a  perfect  body  ? 

50  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow’s  son,  raised  him 
from  the  dead : 

5 1  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive  you,  on  that 
day,  with  a  perfect  body,  even  as  He  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

52  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,7 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  travail ;  for  I  bear 
on  my  body  these  fetters,8 


1  Some  MSS.  have,  That  one  grain 
falls  not  dry  into  the  eatlh. 

2  Others  [and  Whistons]  read, 
But  we  have  not  only  produced  from 
seeds,  hut  from  the  honourable  body  of 

3  Others  [and  Whistons]  read, 
the  son  of  Ematthias. 

1  [Whistons  om.,  ‘and  brought 
.  .  .  abyss.’] 

5  Others  [and  Whistons]  add,  nor 

did  a  hair  of  his  body  fall  therefrom. 


*  [Whistons,  ye  who  are  in  the  flesh 
and  supported  by  the  Word  of  Christ. 

7  Some  MSS.  [and  W’liistons] 
have,  Ye  shall  not  receive  other  things 

*  Others  [and  Whistons]  finished 
here  thus,  Henceforth  no  one  can 
trouble  me  further,  for  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
your  spirit,  my  brethren.  Amen. 
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54  To  obtain  Christ :  and  I  suffer  with  patience  these  afflic¬ 
tions  to  become  worthy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the  law  from  the 
hands  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and  the  holy  gospel,1  firmly 
maintain  it ; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  maybe  rewarded  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  possession  of  the  life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass,  he  shall  be 
judged  with  the  misdoers,  and  punished  with  those  who  have 
fake  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generation  of  vipers,  and  the  children 
of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from  such,  with  the 
aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be  upon 
you.2  Amen. 

1  Some  MSS.  have,  of  the  holy  *  Others  add,  Our  Lord  be  ivith 
evangelist.  you  all.  Amen. 


Done  into  English  by  me,  Jannary-February ,  1817,  at  the 
Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  exposition 
of  the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal  Aucher, 
Armenian  Friar. 

Btbon. 

Venice,  April  10,  1S17. 

I  had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  it  is  in  many  places 
very  corrupt,  and  with  great  omissions. 


THE  END. 
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